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TUE.22. Midlands Branch afternoon workshop: ‘Forward’ planning as 
related to library and information activities’, by Mrs E. Mack, 
Mrs J. Aitchison, and Mr H. H. Goom. Arden Hotel, Birmingham. 
2.15 p.m. 

THU.24. Aslib visit: ‘Computer publishing systems’. Oxford University 
Press, Neasden. 10.30 2.m. 

FRI.25-SUN.27. Engineering Group Conference: ‘Costing library and information 
services’. Dunchurch Industrial Staff College, Nr Rugby. 


TUE.29. Computer/Data Processing Group evening meeting: ‘Editorial 
policy and problems of some computing abstracts services’. Aslib 
5.30 p.m. 

March 

THU.2. Audio Visual Group Annual General Meeting. Aslib. 5.30 p.m. 

SAT.4-SUN. 5. Social Sciences Group Annual Conference: ‘The British Library 
and the social sciences’. Bath. 

WED.8. Economic and Business Information Group meeting: ‘Ts there 


too much management literature? Management Book Centre, 
Claude Gill Books, Oxford Street, Wr. 
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Calendar (cont.) 
a MON.13. 
WED.15. 


FRI.I7. 


THU.23. 


April 
THU.G. 
SUN.9-WED.12. 


Lad 
WED.12—-FRI.I4. 


TUE.18. 


WED.19. 


Co-ordinate Indexing Group meeting. Aslib. 3.30 p.m.. 

Aslib evening meeting. Speaker: Charles Gibbs-Smith (Emeritus 
Keeper, Victoria and Albert Museum). Royal Institution of 
Naval Architects, ro Upper Belgrave Street, SW1. 5 for 5.30 p.m. 
Midlands Branch and Midlands Regional Liaison Office one-day 
course: ‘Financial and commercial information’. Chamber of 
Commerce, Harborne Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

Scottish Branch Annual General Meeting and Conference: 
‘Library Management’. West Park Hall, University of Dundee. 
Midlands Branch Annual General Meeting and buffet. Engineering 
and Building Centre, Birmingham. 


Aslib visit to NRLSI, Bayswater Division, W2. 4.30 p.m. 
Chemical Group courses: ‘Introduction to modern methods of 
chemical characterization’, Kingston Polytechnic, Kingston-upon- 
Thames; ‘Nature and language of chemistry’, Courland Grove 
Hall, London SW8. 

Co-ordinate Indexing Group Annual General Meeting and Con- 
ference: “Words and meanings: the whole problem of the thesaurus 
for co-ordinate indexing’. Churchill College, Cambridge. 
Midlands Branch evening meeting: ‘Current awareness—cost and 
effectiveness’, by A. E. Cawkell. Arden Hotel, Birmingham. 
6.15 p.m. 

Aslib evening meeting: ‘Information analysis’, by Dr P. Leggate 
(Oxford University). Royal Institution of Naval Architects, 10 
Upper Belgrave Street, SW. 


ASLIB INFORMATION 


Government grant to Aslib 1972—74 

New terms of grant for the above period have been offered by OSTI and 
accepted by Aslib. These grants are‘in four sections: income-related grants for 
support of (a) Aslib’s general range of activities and (b) its general research 
programme; and-expenditure-related grants for (c) the experimental develop- 
ment and evaluation of new services and (d) contracts for research projects 
commissioned by OSTI. 

In order to qualify for the income-related grants, Aslib must raise in 1972 
not less than {£65,000 in grant-earning membership subscriptions from UK 
sources (a wider range of UK subscriptions than in the past has been ruled 
to be ‘non-grant-earning’ because the organizations concerned receive grants 
themselves from Government sources), and such income up to a maximum 
of £75,000 could qualify for grant. The qualifying range in 1973 is £70,000 
to £80,000, and in 1974, £75,000 to £85,000. 

If all the criteria laid down in the terms and conditions are met, the total 
of OSTI grants could range from a minimum of £77,250 in 1972 to a maximum 
of £102,500 in 1974. These figures are to be compared with a maximum of 
£65,000 in 1971. This increased contribution in present economic circum- 
stances is gratifying evidence of the Government’s continuing confidence in 
Aslib’s effectiveness and leadership in the library and information field. 


KWIC can be beautiful 

Atan Aslib evening meeting to be held on Wednesday, 9th February at Aslib 
Headquarters, Dr F. W. Matthews, Head of the Central Technical Information 
Unit at ICI Ltd, will propose that ‘KWIC can be beautiful’. 

Automatic indexing from text is the ‘golden fleece’ toward which many 
information systems designers struggle. One of the simplest, cheapest, and 
often the least satisfactory, methods is KWIC (Keyword in Context). With 
forethought very useful indexes can be created, often in areas where cost 
limitations prevent the use of more sophisticated methods. The concepts of 
‘instant file’, ‘columnar KWIC’ and ‘electronic notebook’ will be discussed 
using examples from the large number of such indexes which have been 
developed in the ICI Group of companies. 

Chairman of the meeting will be Miss Helen Townley of IR Advisory Services, 
West Wickham. Tea will be served at 5 p.m. and the meeting will begin at 


5-30 p.m. 


Aslib visit to OUP computer system 

Aslib has arranged a morning visit for members to the Oxford University Press 
computer system at Press Road, Neasden, London NWro, to take place on 
Thursday, 24th February. 

The first book was printed in Oxford in 1478 and Oxford University Press is 
now one of the largest publishers in the world. The warehouse receives and 
despatches about 16 million books a year. 
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In 1962 the Delegates of the Press accepted a recommendation that OUP 
should undertake a ‘feasibility study’ of the possibility and advantages of using 
an integrated Data Processing System. The result of this study was a decision to 
set up an Electronic Data Processing Department with an ICT 1500 computer 
to be installed in January 1965. In fact, lift-off did not take place until August 
1965 and the only major achievement between then and April 1966 was the 
transfer of the Sales Ledger from National Accounting Machines to the com- 
puter. Meanwhile, the rapid advance in computer design and a far clearer idea 
by OUP of what future conversion of their procedures would entail resulted in 
the replacement of the ICT 1500 by a 1903 with 8 x20 kc tape decks, a high 
speed printer and a high speed paper tape reader. The change of system, which 
included re-writing all programs in Cobol, was effected by February 1967. In 
1970 Visual Display Units replaced punched paper tape for the bulk of the 
input, two disc drives were added and a 1901A installed in addition to the 1903. 

Visitors to Neasden will be shown the various systems now in operation, 
which take care of input of orders, invoicing, maintenance of the sales ledger, 
stock control and housekeeping, stock review, royalty calculations, printing and 
binding recommendations, costing, trade expenses and trading accounts, stock 
valuation, publicity mailing and journal subscriptions. 

The size of the visiting party will be strictly limited to twenty-five members, 
and successful applicants will be advised. Applications should be recetved by 
the Meetings Organizer at Aslib no later than 17th February. 


Course on financial and commercial information 

The Aslib Midlands Branch and the Aslib Midlands Regional Liaison Office 
are organizing a one-day course on the collection, interpretation and presenta- 
tion of financial and commercial information, to be held on Wednesday, 15th 
March 1972, at the Chamber of Commerce and Industry, Harborne Road, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

The Course is intended for librarians, information officers, market researchers 
and others who wish to improve their knowledge of sources of financial and 
other company information and would like to increase their understanding of 
information published in Annual Reports and Accounts. The presentation of 
such information to management in the form of current awareness bulletins 
etc. will also be covered. Adequate time will be allowed for discussion and 
the course will conclude with a forum at which questions and comments will 
be encouraged. 

Speakers will include: A. G. Piper (Senior Lecturer, Department of Account- 
ing, University of Birmingham); A. L. Smyth (Commercial Librarian and Infor- 
mation Officer, Manchester Public Libraries); T. P. S. Tweedie (Information 
Scientist, Unilever Research Laboratory, Bedford); and G. P. Henderson 
(Director, CBD Research Ltd, Beckenham). 

The course fee is £9.25 (£8.00 to Aslib members). Further information is 
obtainable from K. L. Wakelam, Aslib Midlands Regional Liaison Office, 
Engineering and Building Centre, Broad Street, Birmingham Bi 2DB. Tel. o21- 
643 I914. 
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Aeronautical Group 
At the Annual General Meeting of the Aeronautical Group, held at its zoth 


Annual Conference in July 1971, it was decided to wind up the affairs of the ° 


Group. While this move was regretted, it appeared inevitable because of a 
decline in active membership. This, in its turn, was the result of the mergers, 
take-overs and other factors affecting the size and scope of the aircraft indus- 
try, which no longer offered a basis brozd enough to sustain such a group. 

Over the past twenty years, the Aeronautical Group has contributed much 
to Aslib and has an enviable record of achievement, including twenty successful 
Annual Conferences, and has fostered a spirit of mutual co-operation which may 
prove of benefit to the other Groups which Aero Group members now elect to 
join. 


Northern/Midlands Branch Joint Conference 

Members are asked to note that the reference made in the November issue 
of Aslib Proceedings, page 567, to the forthcoming Joint Northern/Midlands 
Branch Conference was incorrect in listing Miss M. Webb as a speaker. Mr 
Michael Hill, Keeper, NRLSI, will in fact be taking part and speaking on the 
work of the NRLSI in relation to the lozal information unit. 


New bibliographical tool—Books in English 

The British National Bibliography rezently launched a new bibliographic 
publishing venture called Books in English. This lists, in a single sequence of 
authors and titles, every book in the English language currently catalogued by 
BNB and the Library of Congress. It is published bi-monthly in ultramicrofiche 
form on 6 in. x 4 in. transparencies which are read in a PCMI reader supplied by 
the National Cash Register Company. The distinct advantage of Books in English 
is that major cumulations can be publisned within a month of the last book 
titles being recorded, instead of the many months demanded by the conventional 
printing methods. 

The new service is the result of two years’ development and evaluation in 
which fifty specially selected libraries took part. Included amongst these was the 
Aslib Information Department, where tke publication proved to be extremely 
useful in answering members’ enquiries. The Department has since decided to 
place an annual subscription to the service. 

The basis of the system is the computer originated BNB and Library of 
Congress MARC records on magnetic tape. Once a single tape is produced con- 
taining the final listing from both sets of records, this tape is then converted to 
microfilm by reading the tape through a COM device. The microfilm is then 
further reduced on NCR’s unique PCMI camera providing 2,380 pages to a 
transparency. The transparency is then viewed in the PCMI reader with a 
magnification factor of 150 X. 

Books in English costs £100 per annum, for which subscribers receive six pro- 
gressive cumulations of the publication. The NCR PCMI readers can be pur- 
chased for £313 (there is a 124 per cent educational discount on this price); ora 
limited-quantity initial offer of reconditicned readers are available at £198. The 
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readers can also be rented at £69 per annum. For further details concerning the 

a tceader contact Mr F. R. Gameson, Press Officer, National Cash Register Com- 

“pany Ltd, 206 Marylebone Road, London NW1 6LY. The order form for 

Books in English can be obtained from the BNB, at 7 Rathbone Street, London 
WiP 2AL. 


UNISIST Proceedings 

Since 1967 Unesco and the International Council of Scientific Unions (CSU) 
jointly have carried out a feasibility study on a world science information system 
based on the co-ordination of existing, mainly national networks, and voluntary 
co-operation through standardization and exchange. The essembled informa- 
tion, analyses and recommendations, which resulted from the meetings of the 
UNISIST Central Committee and its subsidiary bodies, were integrated into a 
comprehensive Study Report which appeared early in 1971 (see review in J. 
Doc., 27, 3, September 1971, p. 216-20). 

The Study Report provided the key working paper for the Unesco Inter- 
governmental Conference which met in Paris in the first week of October 1971 
and in which delegates from eighty-three countries participated. The Conference 

* approved of the setting-up of UNISIST within the Unesco structure. (The 
forum on UNISIST held at the 45th Aslib Annual Conference in Darmstadt 
will be reported in the February issue of Aslib Proceedings.) 

The Proceedings include the most important parts of the rather extensive 
documentary record—the agenda and reports of the Central Committee, reports 
from the six Working Groups and the Advisory Panel, as well as special studies 
by individuals on specific aspects of world documentation. Tney have been pub- 
lished in only one form, a microfiche edition of thirty-one microfiches, and 
these have been deposited in key libraries all over the world. A set of the micro- 
fiches can be consulted in the Aslib Library. Sets can be obtained from the Ser- 
vice de Photographie, Centre de Documentation, CNRS, 15 Quai Anatole 
France, Paris 7°. The price is 120 francs per set, 


Information services for local government 

Many librarians are already providing information services for local govern- 
ment, and many others are considering doing so, as they look at the needs of the 
new authorities which will be set up in 1974. The East Midland Division of the 
Association of Assistant Librarians is holding a meeting on this subject at 
2 p.m. on 15th March 1972 at County Hall, Glenfield, Leicester, and a discus- 
sion/seminar is being held in the morning to provide an opportunity for 
people working in this field to pool their experiences and ideas, to discuss a 
pattern of development for the future and to look at the relationship between 
information services for both local and central government. 

The programme for the meeting will include a display of relevant leaflets, 
booklists, bulletins, etc. and librarians are invited to send copies of any material 
which they have produced to Mrs Madeleine Cooke, Leicestershire County 
Library, Clarence Street, at Lee Circle, Leicester LE1 3RW. Tel. Leicester 22012 
(Ext. 30), Telex 34307, from whom full details of both meetings are available. 
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International cataloguing 

The newly formed International Federation of Library Association’s Com- 5 
mittee on Cataloguing, which is based at the Department of Printed Books ine 
the British Museum (see As/sb Proceedings, August 1971, p. 392), will shortly be 
issuing the first issue of its quarterly bulletin, Inzernational cataloguing. The new 
bulletin is designed to disseminate news of cataloguing activities and work in 
progress in all parts of the world; it will also include articles dealing with par- 
ticular cataloguing problems and their solutions. 

The proposed contents of the first issue will include: an article by J. McRee 
Elrod on the problems of cataloguing the multi-language, multi-script library 
(paper first presented at the IFLA Conference in Liverpool last year); notes on 
the cataloguing of African names; news of national cataloguing committees, 
conferences, publications etc. 

The annual subscription for four issues is {2.00 (28 French francs or $5.25). 
All inquiries concerning subscriptions, contents, and also news items to be 
included in the Bulletin, should be sent to: Mrs Dorothy Anderson, Executive 
Secretary, IFLA Committee on Cataloguing, c/o Department of Printed Books, 
The British Museum, London WC1B 3DG. 


Chemical Industry Notes from ACS 

The American Chemical Society has recently launched a new information ser- 
vice for management personnel in the chemical and related industries. 

The new publication, the first issue of which appeared on 6th December 1971, 
is entitled Chemical Industry Notes, and will provide a weekly digest of and 
index to business and technical news items of potential interest to those with 
corporate management, investment, marketing, and production management 
responsibilities in the chemically based industries. 

Information for Chemical Industry Notes is taker. from thirty-seven newspapers 
and periodicals published in the US, Canada, Britain, Japan, and New Zealand. 
The list will include general and business publications such as the New York 
Times, Wall Street Journal and the Journal of Commerce, as well as US, European and 
Japanese chemical news magazines and selected trade publications serving the 
adhesives, chemical processing, paper, petroleum, pharmaceutical, plastics, 
rubber, and textile industries in the US and abroad. 

For further information about the new service, write to: The Marketing 
Department, Chemical Abstracts Service, Columbus, Ohio 43210, USA. 


Special lectures by J.-C. Gardin 

At the invitation of the University of London, Monsieur Jean-Claude Gardin 
of the Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, Marseilles, who is well 
known in Britain for his work on SYNTOL and for his advocacy of UNISIST, 
will visit London during February to give two Special University Lectures: 

Wednesday, 23rd February—Linguistics and documentation. 

Monday, 28th February—UNISIST—the proposed world science informa- 

tion system. 


Both lectures, which are open (no tickets required) to all who may beinterested, 
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will be given in the Gustave Tuck Theatre, University College London, at 5.30 
p.m. The Reader in Information Studies, Mr B. C. Brookes, will preside. 


Special collections on population and family planning 

The International Planned Parenthood Federation (IPPF) has announced 
that any library having or wishing to establish a special collection of population 
and family planning material may apply to the IPPF library for lists of spare 
books and spare periodicals which are surplus to their requirements. Priority 
will be given to libraries of developing countries. The head offices of all IPPF 
member family associations will have already received these lists. Surface postage 
will be paid by the IPPF. The address of the IPPF is: 18-20 Lower Regent 
Street, London SWrY 4PW. 


People and places 

CHARLES H. STEVENS, Associate Director for Library Development, Project 
INTREX, at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, has been appointed 
the first Executive Director of the US National Commission on Libraries and 
Information Science. Mr Stevens, who has been on the staff of the Project 
INTREX (INformation TRansfer EXperiments) since its inception at MIT six 
years ago, was formerly Director of Library and Publications at MIT’s Lincoln 
Laboratory, Lexington, Mass. 

The US National Commission on Libraries and Information Science, which 
has only recently come into being, was created by act of the 91st Congress in 
July 1970 in response to the multitude of problems facing library systems 
throughout the country. It is charged with developing plans, studies, and 
analyses with librarians and others interested in information problems in the 
various library systems that exist in federal, state, local, and private agencies, 
and with advising the President and the Congress on overall policies to meet 
national needs for library and information services. 


No booby traps ? 

An item sent in by a member taken from a recent issue of International Herald 
Tribune reads as follows: “Burglars broke into a municipal library in Tel Aviv 
Sunday but didn’t take a single book, Israeli police have reported. Purloined, 
however, were 1,000 copies of Playboy magazine’. 


BRIEF REVIEWS 


L’ AUTOMATISATION DOCUMENTAIRE EN FRANCE ET DANS LES PAYS D’EXPRESSION 

FRANÇAISE. Documentaliste, 1971 (numéro spécial, hors-série). 96 pp. 

Five years ago the Association frangaise des Documentalistes et des Biblio- 
thécaires spécialisés (a sort of French Aslib) produced the first of such inventories 
of activity in computerized documentation. The present issue describes some 
fifteen services mainly in industrial, commercial and legal enterprises, as well as 
in housekeeping routines in university libraries. At the international level the 
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ESRO and ILO systems are also described. There is a bibliography with 236 
references covering the literature, mainly in the French language, since 1967.7 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION AND SCIENCE. National Lending Library of 
Science and Technology. Current serials received by the NLL, March 1971. 
London: HMSO, 1971. 540 pp. £3.15. (SBN 11 270187 6) 

This new edition has recently been received and should prove a useful addi- 
tion to the Aslib Information Department. It contains nearly 36,000 serial 
titles in -the fields of the natural sciences, the technologies and the social 
sciences, over three thousand more than in the previous edition published in 
1967. Approximately a third of the titles in the present list were not included in 
the earlier edition. This is accounted for by the expansion of the collection and 
the rate at which serial titles change. 

One of the difficulties experienced by the National Lending Library is dis- 
covering new serials as soon as they are published. The library would welcome 
information or samples of new serials published in any part of the world. Cor- 
respondence should be addressed to: The Director (Selection), National Lend- 
ing Library for Science and Technology, Walton, Boston Spa, Yorkshire, 
LS23 7BQ, Great Britain. ig 


FOSTER, J. J. ed. Legibility research abstracts, 1970. London: Lund Humphries, 

1971. £2.25. 

There is considerable difficulty in keeping track of the literature of marginal 
subjects, which are usually characterized by information widely scattered in 
many fields. Therefore this initiative, in which the Association Typographique 
Internationale and the Joxrnal of typographic research have combined with Messrs. 
Lund Humphries to produce this new annual service, is greatly to be welcomed. 

The Editor explains the scope as ‘the different typographical methods of 
communication’ with the inclusion of ‘fringe areas such as the study of eye 
movements in identifying symbols, . . . ability to identify words from only a few 
letters, the effects of colour coding on certain tasks, the relationship between 
perceptual abilities and reading performance, and the comparison of reading 
with other methods of communication.’ This issue contains 234 abstracts of 
articles (and a few books and reports) chosen from sixty-two periodicals pub- 
lished mainly in Europe and North America in 1969 and 1970. 


RETAIL TRADE DEVELOPMENTS IN GREAT BRITAIN 1971-1972. London: Gower 
Press, 1971. 375 pp. £16.50. ISBN 07161 0082 3). Gower Economic Publications. 


This review is divided into three parts, corresponding to the overall objec- 
tives of the study on which it is based: Part One covers the identification of the 
developments in retail trading and the shopping environment; Part Two is 
concerned with providing specific forecasts and information on changes within 
the regions and major centres; and Part Three aims to assess and review the 
trading of the main companies in this sector. 

The volume provides a thorough economic analysis of national and local re- 
tailing, its present and future prospects, and as such will be very useful to com- 
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panies in the distributive industries, market research agencies, town planners, 

~ and so on. The drawback to its use as a handy reference book in information 

~ work is the lack of an index, although the contents list and particularly the guide 
to illustrations are quite detailed. 


WILSON, A. T. M., MITCHELL, JEREMY afd CHERNS, ALBERT eds. Social science re- 
search and industry. London: Harrap, 1971. 439 pp. £7.50. (SBN o 245 
50657 8) 

Although not apparent from the title the major part of this publication is a 
directory of organizations undertaking social science and economic research 
which is relevant to industry. The organizations in the directory are divided into 
the following categories and then listed alphabetically by title: government 
departments and public bodies; universities and colleges; independent insti- 
tutes; firms and consultants; trade unions; societies and professional organiza- 
tions. 

The information given in each entry usually includes the address and tele- 
phone number, the name of the person to whom enquiries should be addressed, 
general research activities, brief details of research of particular interest to 
“= industry, education and training courses, and publications. The section on 
societies and professional organizations also gives information on the body’s 
membership qualifications and subscriptions, purpose, activities, library and 
information services. Almost all the organizations in the directory are British 
but for some reason a few foreign ones are included such as the National Science 
Foundation and the Gemeenschappelyk Institut voor Toegepaste Psychologie. 
Also included is an alphabetical bibliography of relevant periodicals which 
indicates for each title the publisher, price and subjects covered. There 1s a list of 
United Kingdom scientific counsellors abroad and overseas scientific representa- 
tives in the United Kingdom in High Commissions and Embassies. Three 
indexes are included: an organizations and titles index, name index and research 
topics index. 

At the beginning of the book are four introductory articles on the use of 
social science research to industry and notes for the guidance of companies con- 
tributing information to, or employing, an outside research team. This direc- 
tory gives good coverage to a field in which little information is at present 
available. 
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Future developments in 
information technology i 


1. WHAT EQUIPMENT AND SYSTEMS CAN WE EXPECT 
IN THE 708s AND BEYOND? 


B. A. Edwards 


Standard Telecommunications Laboratories Ltd 


Paper presented at the gsth Aslib Annual Conference, Darmstadt, West Germany, 
1oth-1 4th October 1971 


Introduction 

Before attempting a projection into the future it is probably best to discuss the 
framework of the present telephone network for the benefit of those without 
a background in telecommunications. We can then examine the direction of 
current technological developments as a basis for predicting the structure of the 
communications network of the future. The trend in terminal instruments is 
worthy of special examination since this is the point at which Aslib, as users, 
interface with the network. Finally we examine the actions required in tele- 
communication research, and the role the information worker can play, in order 
to further the introduction of some of these future equipments, systems and 
services. 


Background 

Early communications started with direct (or ‘dedicated’) connections between 
users, but quickly moved on to the use of manual interconnection points 
(exchanges) of the type shown in Figure 1. Manual exchanges were in due course 
superseded by automatic exchanges and 90 per cent of the telephone services 
in the United Kingdom are now provided by automatic exchanges. However, 
in many ways the facilities provided by automatic exchanges are less extensive 
than those provided by a manual service, and developments are under way for 
stored-program-controlled exchanges which will enable many of the manual 
facilities to be provided automatically. Typically these are the transfer or 
‘follow-me’ service for the transfer of incoming calls as the user moves within 
the network, and abbreviated dialling for numbers called frequently. 

The structure of the telecommunication network is shown in Figure 2. 
Subscribers are connected via dedicated cable on poles, or in the ground, to their 
own individual termination on a Local Exchange (LE). The LE would typically 
be located less than three miles away in the village, town, or district in the case 
of large cities. The LE is connected, usually by cable, to other local exchanges 
between which there is a large commun-ty of interest, and to a Group Switching 
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FIG. 1: Colman Street. London s first Telephones Exchange 1879 
(Reproduced by courtesy of Mr J. S. Whyte, British Post Office) 


Centre (GSC). The interconnections are referred to as junctions. The GSC is 
located typically in the county town or city centre. All long-distance calls are 
routed through the GSC. GSC’s are interconnected via the trunk network. 
Connections also go from the GSC to main and international exchanges. 

Since the average domestic subscriber uses his telephone for only short 
pericds—about three minutes an hour in the busy hour of the day—the utiliza- 
tion of the equipment dedicated to him is only something like 5 per cent. The 
high probability that relatively few subscribers will be making calls at the same 
time enables us to capitalize on this at the local exchange by passing each 
subscriber line through a concentration stage. The efficiency at the output of 
the concentration stage is something like 50 per cent which effectively gives 





BASIC TELEPHONE NETWORK 


FIG. 2: Configuration of basic telephone network 
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us a Io to 1 concentration in the first part of the local exchange. (This process 
does result in a small probability that some subscribers may not get service when 
they require it.) From this point on, all further switching equipment, in the lo 
exchange and elsewhere in the network, at the group switching centre and main 
switching centres, is used essentially to route the call to the terminating local ex- 
change over the best route available. 

The capital costs associated with a network (see Table 1) reflect this shared 
usage beyond the local exchange and the fact that most calls are completed in the 


TABLE 1: Percentage breakdown of network 


capital costs 
Per cent 
Local line 31 
Local exchange 23 
Junction transmission 26 
Trunk switching g 
Trunk transmission 12 


Di 


local area. Table 2 shows that within the local area the greatest capital cost item 
is the local cable between the subscriber and his local exchange. This is an inter- 
esting and important point to bear in mind when we look at the part of the 
network on which technology is finding its early applications. Other interesting 
and pertinent statistics are that the total capital investment in 1971 of the UK 
Post Office is £2,250M, and that the growth rate for telephony is about 7 per 
cent per annum. Telex growth is higher at 17 per cent. Data has too small a base 
for accurate prediction at the present time, but the low-speed data growth is 
higher than telex. 

Cables buried in ducts at the side of the road form the usual connections 
between local exchanges and GSC’s. Between GSC’s and elsewhere in the trunk 
network one has the choice of cable routes (usually coaxial or low-loss cable), 
microwave radio; and on international routes submarine cables and satellite 
systems. 


TABLE 2: Percentage breakdown of local area 


capital costs 
Per cent 
Subscriber’s terminal 10 
Local cable 60 
Local exchange 30 


Impact of technology 

Recently, in order to get more capacity out of the cable already installed in the 
ground, Administrations have looked for methods of transmitting a number of 
telephone messages over one pair of wires in a cable. This problem has been 
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resolved by transmitting the signals over the cables in digital form, by which I 
mean that the signal takes a number of discreet levels as distinct from a con- 

inuous but complex waveform, i.e. analogue transmission. In the simplest case 
the signal has two levels, so that at the distant terminal it is necessary only to 
make a decision as to whether the signal is present or absent, which requires 
very little differentiation between the signal and the noise, the latter being a 
fundamental limitation on the previous transmission method. T'wo-level 
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transmission is said to be binary and a single pulse or digit is referred to as a 
binary information digit or bit. 

Some signals are generated directly i in digital aon However, the principal” 
signal carried today, the voice signal, is generated i in analogue form. Figures 3(1) 
and 3(ii) show how an analogue speech signal is converted into digital form for 
transmission over the line and then converted back into its analogue form at the 
distant terminal. The signal at the instant “b’ has an amplitude equal to five on the 

‘scale of quanta’ and is transmitted as a coded (digital) signal representing this 
value. This process is known as pulse-code modulation (p.c.m.). Speech trans- 
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FIG, 4: Detail of large scale integrated circust 


mitted in this way requires 64,000 bits per second of transmission capacity 
since the input is sampled 8,000 times a second and requires 256 (28) quanta or 
8 bits per sample. Obviously a considerable amount of coded data information 
such as is used by the computer industry could be transmitted over such a 
channel. By comparison a telex message is transmitted at only ṣo bits per 
second. 

Transmission systems using pulse code modulation are finding increasing 
use on the junction network and on trunk circuits between GSC’s. 

Once the intelligence is in the digital form, use can be made of large scale 
integration and other semi-conductor techniques to result in equipment occupy- 
ing very low volume, dissipating very little power and, provided they are 
required in sufficiently high volume, at low cost. Figure 4 shows a 70 ml x 90 ml 
chip containing two 8-bit digit distributors such as would be used to provide a 
count of 8 for coding a voice sample. Five years ago this circuit would have 
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required a card about 4 inches x 3 inches and ten years ago probably eight cards 

m, of the same size. Figure 5 shows how a number of such chips are manufactured 
on a 2 inch diameter slice. In general terms it can be said the process of manu- 
facturing this 2 inch slice is no more complex than that requized to manufacture 
a single transistor. 

Another development which we can make use of, once information is trans- 
mitted in digital form, is the optical fibre cable. A single glass fibre approxima- 
tely 20 microns in diameter could be used to handle as muck as 1 x 109 bits per 
second. A cable made up of a number of such fibres could be a commercial 
proposition by the early 1980s. 
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Once the transmission plant becomes digital in operation the telephone 
exchanges will also be constructed using digital techniques so that intelligence 
would pass through the network entirely in digital form. Thus by the late 1980s, 
early 1990s, a considerable portion of the telephone network will probably be 
digital in operation. Unfortunately most of these changes will occur in the 
junction and trunk network so that the capital cost of the subscriber’s network 
and local exchanges will become an even more significant part of the total in this 
time frame. Later, new techniques such as the ‘Ring Main System’ in which a 
single high capacity cable is routed consecutively to a number of subscribers will 
help alleviate this unbalance. 


Developments in terminal devices 
During the 19708 a number of new terminals will appear for connection to the 
developing network. Figure 6 shows a conventional telephone modified to have 
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FIG. 6: Push bution telephone 
, (Reproduced by courtesy of Mr J. S. Whyte, British Post Office) 





FIG. 7: Vtewphons terminal 
(Reproduced by courtesy of Mr J. S. Whyte, British Post Office) 
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a push button keyblock instead of the usual dial, One of the advantages of such 
an instrument is that is can be used to send information to a special receiver 
at the distant end after the call has been established. This means that the user 
could make a call and, once the connection is established, convey numerical 
information to the other end. Within limitations additional buttons could be 
provided, if required, to give a limited alpha numeric capability. 

Another well reported terminal development is the video-phone terminal 
(Figure 7). These have been developed in a number of countries including the 
USA and the United Kingdom. Typically the display is about 10 inches x 8 
inches and the picture definition is 270 lines per frame. Video-phone terminals 
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FIG. 8: Visual display unit 


are being developed for face to face, conference and document transmission. 
However, the bandwidth required to transmit a video-phone picture is 250 
times that required for speech (or 100 times the digit rate of p.c.m. speech). It is 
difficult to foresee a capital cost per terminal of less than 100 times that of a 
telephone and, despite-predicted decreasing cost of transmission facilities, the 
per call costs will still be significant. It is interesting to note that in the United 
Kingdom there are 5.9 domestic television sets compared to only 2.9 domestic 
telephones. The television set has exceptionally good display capability but of 
course at the present time can only receive on a broadcast basis. However, it is 
reasonable to expect that means will be developed for selective calling to the 
domestic television set in order that it may be used as a video terminal. 

The display terminal used in the commercial world is the visual display unit. 
Figure 8 shows a visual display unit being used as a reactive terminal with a 
computer. The output from the computer, either in the form of alpha numeric 
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information or in the form of diagrams, is displayed on the screen in front of the 
operator. The visual display unit has a keyboard with which the operator 
initially selects the display he requires and subsequently adds to or modifies th 
display. Sometimes in connection with this operation he will use a light pencil. 
This is a device containing a photo sensitive cell and when energized by the 
scan, position of that point, in terms of the x and y co-ordinates are conveyed 
to the computer. Then by the use of the keyboard the operator can erase the 
information or ask for it to be stored in a specified location. 
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FIG. 9: STL facsimile equipment 


The keyboard that I mention in connection with the visual display unit can 
of course stand on its own, in which case it would be similar to a teletypewriter. 
In this form it enables an operator to convey, in alpha numeric form, information 
to another terminal in the network; either another teletypewriter or a computer. 
Modern typewriters contain increasing quantities of electronic equipment and 
the direct output of ordinary electrical typewriters, as used by most secretaries, 
could eventually be transmitted directly to line. 

The last terminal device which I would like to discuss is the facsimile machine 
used for document transmission (Figure 9). The newspaper industry represents 
one of the largest single markets for facsimile transmission systems. Newspaper 
pages must be transmitted at very high resolution rates, of the order of 1,000 
lines per inch, in order to maintain sufficient standards of quality for half tone 
pictures. A system required only to transmit alpha numeric information or graphi- 
cal material will require a definition of about 200 lines per inch. The trend in 
facsimile equipment is that a digital method of transmission will be used in 
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which electrical scanning is used over a row of exceedingly small diameter 
heads, A facsimile equipment has been developed at STL with a speed capability 

f 8 million dots per second. If used in conjunction with a character translator 
it could print 12,000 lines of characters per minute. 


Implications of new terminals 

Armed with all these terminal devices, how could they be used to provide a 
public information retrieval service? Coded requests could be sent by tele- 
phone to indicate to a central service specific areas of interest. This is something 
which would be available from a number of exchanges within the next four or 
five years. Unfortunately it is limited to digital inputs only, Le. the normal 
output from the dial. The response to such a request could be in the form of a 
recorded announcement such as that we are used to receiving when we use the 
‘Weather Information’, ‘Recipes for the Day’, or ‘Whats on in London’, 
services. A more sophisticated receive terminal would give us a transient visual 
display, perhaps of the page of the document that we have requested to view. 
Unfortunately this transient display device represents a considerable increase in 
cost of the terminal over the telephone; probably at least a hundred or a thou- 
sand times the cost. However, it is quite conceivable that within the next few 
years we will have devised a practical and economic method of transmitting 
information from the information bureau through the telephone system to the 
subscriber’s premises, which he will be able to display on his domestic television 
screen, Unfortunately this will mean that the person using the system will have 
to write down from the screen any information that he wishes to retain. The 
cost of the additional facsimile facility, in order to retain a copy of the requested 
information, would again be a hundred or maybe five hundred times more 
expensive than the conventional telephone set. 

Of course the foregoing remarks apply to the introduction of information 
retrieval services on a national scale. There is no doubt that dedicated systems 
for use within a large organization could be realized a great deal earlier. How- 
ever, the interchange of information between such dedicated systems requires 
the development of something approaching the complexity of a public system. 
Earlier users may notice that transmission costs are more significant than the 
terminal costs. For these people the trend in the 1970s should result in consider- 
able relief. 


Actions by the telecommunication research worker and the information 
worker 

Many of the technological advances I have discussed in this paper will bring 
about progress towards a more sophisticated information retrieval service, 
initially for the dedicated network and eventually for the public at large. Increased 
emphasis needs to be given to reducing the cost of the more sophisticated 
terminal and of the methods of interconnection between the user and the local 
exchange. A considerable increase in the capital investment by Administrations 
will be required to bring about these services. A 1 per cent utilization of the 
video phone service will require an Administration to double the size of its 
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network. On normal telephony growth at 7—8 per cent per annum an Admini- 
stration requires to double the size of its network only every ten years. 

What can the information worker do to expedite the introduction of th” 
services we have described? Beyond any doubt the major thing is standardiza- 
tion. Standardization of terminals, standardization of procedures, should result 
in the standardization of the equipment. Only by standardizing the equipment 
can the terminal manufacturing industry achieve the high volume production 
associated with low cost terminals. Only by standardization of procedures can 
the telecommunication system be planned to give you the capacity for signalling 
your requirements over the network and for transferring the information at the 
requisite speed and at a viable cost. It is particularly important that pressures 
for the realization of a private information retrieval network should not 
suppress the work of standardization. 


Future developments in 
“information technology 


2. THE IMPLICATIONS OF FUTURE TECHNOLOGY 
FOR TOMORROW’S INFORMATION WORKER 


Robert Jungk 


Berlin Centre for Futures Research 


Paper presented at the 4sth Aslib Annual Conference, Darmstadt, West Germany, 
1oth-1 4th October 1977 


WHEN THE ORGANIZERS of this conference asked me more than a year 
ago to provide this meeting with a paper, which should be ‘to a high degree 
imaginative, forward-looking and provocative’, I had a feeling, that ‘King 
Aslib’ was somehow looking for a court jester, a “‘Hofnarr’ like the ones which 
used to enliven the sessions of the Dukes of Hessen at Darmstadt Castle. Now 
I happen to have a lot of admiration for those sharp tongued little men sitting 
at the end of the table, because they could dare to utter certain truths—or at 
least half-truths—and throw out preposterous but sometimes amusing ideas, 
which the mighty ones could not have uttered without losing face. 

I have in fact often wondered why modern science has not made more use 
of that extremely useful social invention, the holy fool. Would it not provide 
a lot of challenge and many much needed stimuli if we could have such a 
lively colourful creature among the ever increasing number of serious journals; 
one which would be exclusively devoted to the crazy or half-baked ideas (as 
Goode called them in a remarkable anthology) of researchers, who have to be 
all too prudent in most of their professional lives? The undeniable historic 
experience that so many new concepts and inventions looked downright 
crazy in their earliest phases is known to every scientist. Yet very little has 
been done to profit from that experience. How many good ideas have been 
suppressed by their author’s critical judgement, by their pride or by their 
apprehension of looking ridiculous in the eyes and the publications of their 
peers? I venture to speculate that there must be millions of them killed by 
intellectual birth control—to the delight, maybe, of swamped information 
workers. By reserving some time on their schedule for a bit of speculation, by 
creating a ‘free zone’ for imagination and provocation, the organizers of the 
Aslib Conference have shown themselves to be innovators in the all too 
‘routinized’ and rather dull field of professional meetings, and I would like to 
congratulate them. 

But now: Is a court jester expected to dispense praise? No. It is his duty to 
be critical and even downright vituperative. So let me conform to my role by 
rasping: “This conference creates in the mind of many an illusion. It gives the 
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impression that recent progress in the field of information technology and 
documentation science will help the ‘users’ to be better informed than ever 
before. Whereas in fact, while being bombarded with more and more unrelated 
data, they are less and less informed, worse indeed than their fathers, grand- 
fathers and great grandfathers. 

Rather than being concerned with the implications of future technology for 
tomorrow’s information worker, I am really more worried about the informa- 
tion user (and are we not all ‘users’ ?), that poor bewildered devil who, living 
in an era which is—among other labels—called the ‘Age of Information’, feels 
more uninformed than ever about his present, despite the flood of data to which 
he is exposed. That unfortunate state, which has been one of the main reasons 
for the alienation and disaffection of modern man, stems from the deepening 
ruptures between the individual and his world caused by technology and its 
shattering impact on the relatively small circle in which men used to move. 
The density, the variety, the directness of informational inputs, which were 
gained through face to face or first-hand experiences, have not even remotely 
been matched so far by the multitude of artificial communication links trying 
to supplant them. 

Furthermore, the bulk of our present technology—including of course _ 
information technology—is poor in complexity and information when compared 
with human beings of even modest intelligence. Our machines lack so far the 
necessaty elasticity, adaptability, intelligence and individuality. They tend to 
turn people, who work with them, into similar creatures with conditioned 
and impoverished reflexes. They change the environment, which used to be 
self-reproducing, into dead products plus dead waste. 

I do not want to repeat here all the numerous complaints against the “dead 
hand of technology’. My aim is rather to show that any exercise in technological 
forecasting will miss an important point if it neglects the mounting importance 
of already neglected social and human needs and their growing impact on all 
future design. While development based on the quantitative extrapolation of 
material features—for instance, increases in speed and size—-may for some time 
continue, it will probably be more and more overshadowed by machinery 
geared to the conditions of societal desirability and individual acceptability. 
The sequence still prevalent today, which makes us first put novelty on the 
market because it promises to be profitable or ‘technically sweet’, and then let 
society worry what to do with it, how to adjust itself to the existence of yet 
another monster, will almost certainly be changed around. Hasan Ozbekahn, 
one of the most thoughtful and responsible among the American planning 
experts, has formulated the first commandment of that new era: “You should 
not develop everything you can have, but only what you ought to have.’ What 
then might be the ‘oughts’ for tomorrow’s technology in general and for in- 
formation technology in particular? I would suggest three main directions: 


(1) the development of a more responsive technology; 

(2) the increased effort to connect or reconnect, that is, to use a systems 
approach by imbedding technology into larger contexts, that is a con- 
nective technology; 
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(3) the greater accent on an evolutionary technology based on anticipation 
Š (‘feedforward’) and creativity. 
In all these three areas information and communication will certainly move from 
a more peripheral role into the centre. Information technology is the indis- 
pensable gear which will allow man to ‘ride things again’ (Fromm). 

Those who bother to tune in can already receive from these three areas 
signals of increasing number and strength. Responsive technology (also christened 
‘dialectic technology’ by one of its intellectual founding fathers, the Belgian 
philosopher Henri van Lier) begins to take shape in, for instance, the ‘archi- 
tecture machines’ and the ‘intelligent enviionments’ of the team around 
Nicholas Negroponte in Cambridge, Mass. (born it should be mentioned less 
than thirty years ago!), in Minsky’s and Pappert’s artificial intelligence group 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, in the ‘event structures’ modelled 
by Sean Wellesley-Miller (Delft), through the ‘ecological tools and toys’ of 
Warren Brodey and Avery Johnson devised in their laboratory at Milford 
(New Hampshire), and finally in the first forays of the ‘New Alchemists’, a 
group of biologists working at the famous experimental station of Woods 
Hole in Massachusetts. 

Common to all these prototypes is the emergence of the ‘vitalization’ of 
machines, which begin to become perceptive, adaptive and critical. These 
are no longer the distant, cold and rather narrow-minded objects we have 
become used to. They have grown into partners, which are being taught and 
teach back; they even learn to know the individual traits of the personalities 
they co-operate with. By their superior perception, computation and retention 
faculties they may get to know their ‘user’—as far as his physical condition is 
concerned—better than he knows himself. This has been used advantageously 
in the telemetered biomedical monitoring of the astronauts. 

Some of the houses Negroponte has built and begun to test can already react 
to the amount of people who want to use them by contraction or enlargement 
and they even react to the kind of clothes they wear and the mood they are in 
by comparing their pre-programmed information based upon the usual 
behaviour of the ‘master’; the evolution of predictive models precedes 
these actions of the responsive environment, which later on could even come 
back with suggestions based on superior knowledge or more perfect logic. 
Negroponte seems somewhat afraid that the ‘personality’ of his houses might 
develop to a point where they would invite guests which they prefer to their 
owners. 

These may at first sight seem to be rather playful and not terribly useful 
exercises. But if we take such experiments seriously and if we see them in a 
larger context, they foretell an age of increasingly individualized, sensitive, 
discriminating and sensible machines, which—I was almost tempted to say 
‘who’—will adjust themselves to man rather than force his adjustment to their 
monotony, mechanical rhythm and downright stupidity. 

But there is another face of the coin to contemplate. The people working 
with such instruments will no longer be led by them, they will no longer be 
able to hide behind their mistakes, and they will have to develop a lot more 
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initiative, activity and, as we shall see, inventiveness than before. Let us take 
the example of the ‘information worker’. Many of the tasks he is burdened 
with today call for abilities which may soon become redundant. The machinef 
he will be working with will be far more precise and more knowledgeable 
than the frail human beings they interface with. Furthermore they will be 
patient and self-critical, able to trace their own as well as their users’ mistakes. 
By their ability to get to know the user, that is, to learn from him and to 
teach him, they will even be able to work with laymen, who—at least in the 
beginning—‘cannot express all their needs and desires explicitly’ I quote from 
Negroponte’s experiences with negro tenants using the terminals of his ‘archi- 
tecture machine’). What will then be left for the ‘professional’? 

I have often asked myself that question and came up with essentially two 
functions, which the human users of the responsive machines might perform 
better than they could: 


(1) conceptualization, that is, the design of patterns correlating many 
separate data in a meaningful way; and 

(2) imagination, which implies the possibility to break through known 
patterns and devise new possibilities. 


That raises another question. Could such a ‘job profile’ be reconciled any 
longer with the image of the service function ascribed up to now to the 
information worker? Would he from then on not impinge on the field of other 
more creative professions P 

At that juncture I did not go to the library or any other information system 
but wrote to my friend Stephan Schwarz in Stockholm, who is an unusually 
perceptive and imaginative researcher in the field of the information sciences. 
He answered my question ‘Who is the information worker?’ with a logical, 
but rather disconcerting statement: 


The concept will be meaningless in the sense that everybody by then will be an ‘information 
worker’ taking part in the information—cognition—decision-meaking—action—information 
cycle. ... This leaves of course space for the professions of information technician (for 
the development of hardware) and information engineer (for the development of software) 
such as constructing systems, sifting, condensating and channelling information. 

Such a ‘job description’ does not seem to leave very much to do for the 
professionals in the field. Instead, other opportunities—you might even call 
them duties—open up, for the people most closely connected with the field 
of information and documentation. You may remember that in my enumeration 
of some likely trends, I stressed the important role of the ‘systems approach’ 
in the future development of technology. The task to connect and reconnect 
the ever growing mass of ‘bits’ on the one hand and to analyse on the other 
the astonishing complexity of natural as well as man-made phenomena will 
engage the efforts of future man-machine information systems. Man will be 
indispensable in such an endeavour, because his mind can conceive of relation- 
ships which transcend the rational—at least what is being considered to be 
rational in the limits traced by the state of mind in the present—and because 
he is able to conceive alternative systems based on different attitudes, different 
surmises, different objectives. To quote again Stephan Schwarz, who drew 
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my attention to these points: “The important creative role of the information 
worker might well be to study the extra-rational components, the effects of 

ifferent goals, their compatibility and their implications.’ West Churchman 
made this quite clear when he developed in his book, The systems approach, the 
scenatio of a perfectly responsive information system run by an anonymous 
‘Centre’, A writer or researcher entering his office in the morning would find 
on his desk the edited and corrected pages of yesterday’s output. The computer 
would note obvious weaknesses of style, suggest new sentences and evaluate 
the originality of the writer’s ideas after having compared them to numerous 
other treatments of the subject matter stored in its memory. Such a perfect 
helper might not only offer its user every day a new pile of relevant papers and 
books to be studied ‘at leisure’, but also give an opinion—in polite terms of 
coutse—on the quality of the final product. 

So far so bad. Churchman, having described such a utopia—or is it a caco- 
topia ?—of a perfect information service, is quick to point out that the system, 
despite all the data stored in it, might be ‘in danger of closure’, i.e. ‘the inability 
of the information system and its user to have proper devices with respect to 
the outside world’. And he points his finger in one particular direction: 
‘Specifically the user and his information system may very well be cut off 
from the deeper feelings and realities of people.’ 

That warning by Churchman was written at a moment when the huge 
information systems of the US Government, as well as the command control 
systems of the Department of Defence, set up and programmed by the diligent 
and intellectually distinguished work of thousands of ‘analysts’ in the ‘think 
tanks’ and other agencies, had proved to be unrealistic and unreliable. Church- 
man reacts to that state of affairs by proposing a ‘dialectical technology’ whereby 
‘the decision-maker is exposed in the limited time available to him to forceful 
debate about the issues that confront him’. 

There are other ways to tackle this important issue. One would be the 
purposeful creation of many autonomous or largely self-sufficient systems. 
As long as the going is good they might be linked to other systems, but they 
would be built in such a way that they could survive without too much 
difficulty, even after being severed from the larger network, be it by 
accident or by their own will. In an age of growing complexity and the crises 
gtowing out of the difficulty to manage them, it may become necessary to 
provide quite soon for such contingencies. Warren Brodey has pointed out 
that living systems can regenerate themselves to a certain degree by their own 
forces, whereas broken artificial systems built like clockworks become useless 
unless they are supplemented from outside with spare parts. 

This means in more general terms that even in an age of responsive machines 
and large data rich systems a number of ‘information workers’ will have to be 
around either as a critical instance or as the living, self generating and creative 
parts of systems, indispensable in unforeseen situations. 

Let me stay a moment more with this subject. It is conceivable and even 
probable that powerful ideological forces, be it on the left or on the right, 
might in the foreseeable future narrowly programme and control information 
systems such as data nets of nations or blocs of allied nations. What would 
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then be the role of the ‘information worker’? He may have to conform, but 
there is luckily no guarantee that he really will do so and he may then become 
the receptacle, even the illegal conveyor, of information, which was officially” 
struck from the books or erased from the memories of computerized libraries. 

Is this too pessimistic a vision? I am afraid not. Isn’t there already now much 
too much proprietary, secret or forbidden information all over the world held 
back by governments and industry? And will that trend not be dangerously 
facilitated by future information technologies? I can very well imagine a 
group of ‘critical information workers’, which would set itself up very soon 
(that is now, before it is too late) in order to fight such tendencies and to stop 
their growth. But let me, after that short political digression, address myself 
to the third of the three directions that development should take: the possi- 
bility of an evolutionary, anticipatory and creative technology. 

Fred Polak has shown the important role which the ‘images of the future’ 
play as forerunners of future realities and it will become even more important 
to design images of desirable futures because an ever increasing part of our 
technology has not only an impact on its present environment but also on 
times to come. So far responsibility for shaping the future has not been fully 
recognized nor really shouldered. The scientific and technological revolution 
has unleashed forces, whose impact it did not foresee and is now only beginning 
to anticipate. 

Therefore one of the most important duties of man’s intelligence, which 
proved to be so powerful in discovery and invention, will from now on have 
to be directed towards anticipation. But most of our prognoses so far lack the 
richness and the complexity of the ‘images’ created by our imagination. Most 
of our present forecasts are based on much too narrow extrapolations. A future 
information technology may open the only method for handling the problem 
of richer prognoses based on a larger number of parameters than used so far. 
Added to economic, technological and social anticipations would be human 
forecasting, and one all important overriding human factor would be intuition 
based on imagination. 

We could then proceed to use such complex anticipatory models as heuristic 
instruments, adding all kind of randcm information, of surprise factors, of 
desired outcomes and see what we might come up with. The experiments of 
Lawrence J. Fogel with ‘evolution by computer simulation’ might be used for 
such invention of ‘futures’. We might then even envisage experimental “cross- 
breeding’ of information deriving from fields of knowledge, which are usually 
unrelated, as, for instance, law and plant physiology, or neurophysi- 
ology and mechanical engineering. What kind of insight could be gained by 
‘mating’ such hitherto unrelated fields? What kind of semantic ‘immunity 
barrier’ would have to be surmounted in trying such experiments? And who 
would then be able to discover new patterns in such a man-made chaos? Who 
would decipher these self-created enigmas? Probably the breaking of such 
codes would not succeed if we try to reduce the new composite entities to their 
original parameters. Different modes of perceptions, different—possibly non- 
verbal--languages would have to be invented. 

Again, the information worker, like a cook who not only knows the ingre- 
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dients but also the way they combine into new culinary artefacts, might be 
invaluable in such endeavours. 

Once mote I feel I may expect too much from the information worker of the 
future. But if it is true that we progress by devising ‘images of the future’, 
then it may be justified to go beyond the probable and aim at the desirable. 
Such ‘feed-forward’ presents a challenge which we may call ‘crazy’ now, but 
which will sound pretty reasonable by tomorrow. 

Now, let me try to outline a number of possible future roles for the infor- 
mation worker. The very first, and the most important function of the future 
information worker might be his connecting job as a ‘generalist’. Now I 
remember having talked to Dr Coblans when he was at CERN and he was 
rather sceptical about the possibility of being a generalist. In fact, how can one 
be a generalist with this tremendous amount of information being produced? 
How is it possible to get a picture of the whole when seemingly the whole 
world is dissected into more and more specialized sections? I feel it still has 
to be done, only it is not necessary to apply to it the yardstick of precision that 
you may apply to other parts of science. We may also have to learn in a much 
more efficient way how to do away with obsolescent information and take on 
only that which is really new and important. We should really try to develop 
people who would be, so to speak, ‘herizontalists’ as opposed to ‘verticalists’. 
The verticalist would have to go down into one ‘mine shaft’ of information and 
get to know everything on one single subject, while the horizontalist, in trying 
to see the whole picture, would have to lose in depth what he might gain in 
breadth, even if this whole picture is in many places diffuse and not exact. So, 
I feel that one of the things the information worker would have to do is put 
out syntheses of all kinds. He may have to put out different synthetical catalogues 
which show, say, every three or six months, what is going on in certain sclences— 
for example, what is going on in physics or what is going on in biology. I feel 
that the libraries and information centres will have to publish more and more 
review articles of this kind; but there should also be some people carrying out 
the nearly impossible task of trying to see how the very different fields impinge 
on each other and how they appear as a whole. So we would then have two 
kinds of synthesis, synthesis in one discipline and interdisciplinary synthesis, 
both carried out by one person. For what we have seen up to now in inter- 
disciplinary work is the extreme difficulty of reconciling different attitudes and 
different languages. I was one of those who, for a long time, thought it would 
be possible for people from different disciplines to mix together and learn to 
talk to each other. My own experiences have taught me that this is much more 
difficult than I had thought, and only if our education and training are changed 
will it be possible to have real interdisciplinary work. All our school work, 
from the earliest age onwards, is geared to specialization and developing one’s 
own ‘language’. So at the moment it will remain the task of a very small 
number of people—i.e. those who are able to look beyond the narrow specializa- 
tions—to try to provide a picture of the whole. 

There is another important role for the information worker to take on and 
this could be called that of the ‘PoP’ designer, which means here ‘Profile of 
Publie designer. That is to say that the different ideas coming from the public 
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at large would have to be profiled, so that the decision-makers could see almost 
daily, or at least weekly, what the desires of the public are, what the public 
really thinks. This plan, in fact, implies again that the public would be much 
better informed than they are today and much better educated. But I feel that 
if they are asked to supply this information they will begin to learn. Today, 
many people just do not bother to become informed, do not bother to educate 
themselves, because they say there is no chance of their influencing govern- 
mental decisions, industry, etc., anyway. If they have the incentive of knowing 
that their ‘inputs’ might be used, that they might affect decisions, then they 
would have a real motivation for learning. Unless we create such a motivation, 
therefore, we will not have the informed public we so often talk about. 

Now, another profession I feel would be important would be what I might 
call—and this is not a very respectful word—the ‘sniffer’. What do I mean by 
‘a sniffer’? We have this immense amount of work going on in laboratories in 
the universities throughout the world. Now, I feel that most of our information 
arrives too late and this happens because we do not receive the information 
until these laboratories have actually finished their work. Only then is the 
information taken seriously. I feel therefore that we should actually have 
observers in the laboratories who take part in the creative process. You might 
call them ‘sniffers’ or ‘spies’. These are the people who might build up an 
intelligence network of ongoing developments. 

Another rather difficult job I have also mentioned already is that performed 
by the ‘mixer and modeller’. The mixing of different information might be an 
extremely important and interesting job in the creation of models, because it 
might enable us to develop more complex concepts. This may be another job 
for the creative information worker of the future. 

I feel that the most important role for the future information worker is 
that of the ‘gate-opener’, which should not be confused with that of the ‘gate- 
keeper’. He will have access to more and more proprietary information which 
will not only be wanted by the State, but also by industry. As we develop 
more and more ‘futures research’, we will realize that everything nowadays 
can be part of a concept for the future. The number of cups of coffee 
we have drunk this morning, for example, may be very important information 
to some kind of coffee firm, or some kind of restaurateur. He may say that 
this information is very important to him in that he would like to know the 
average percentage of people coming to a conference who drink a certain 
number of cups of coffee, under what circumstances, and so on. Even very 
trivial facts may constitute important information which interested parties 
will not want to divulge. This may make life very difficult for people who 
have to work with information related to the future. I know of one group in an 
American ‘think tank’ who, while working for a large electrical firm, heard 
of a new process to produce energy very cheaply. From that moment on things 
became very difficult for them, because they were told that they could not use 
this piece of important proprietary information. From then on every other 
analysis they worked on was somehow wrong, because they had to exclude 
knowledge that they actually had; and they had to carry out their work as 
if this knowledge did not exist. So they began to feel that they were liars, and 
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I know of one man who dropped out of the whole ‘futures’ business, because 
he felt that he could no longer do a responsible job as long as vital information 
could be dented to the people, especially in a world where so many seemingly 
small developments may build up into large dangers. It should be more and more 
important therefore to keep as many information channels as possible open. 
I feel one of the most important roles of the future information worker will be 
that of the gate-opener who will work diligently, strongly and even dangerously 
against this growing tendency to close up information, to own information 
and not let other people have it. Because that dangerous future ahead of us 
will not only be influenced by technological, but even more by moral change, 
which might imply new responsibilities to mankind as a whole, transcending 
older, more parochial, loyalties. 


DISCUSSION 


MR J. RIPPON (Metal Box Co.) wondered if there was yet another role for the information 
specialist. However effective machines might be for storing and correlating information, they 
could be of little use in overcoming the inertia shown by many potential users of information. 
PROFESSOR JUNGE commented that information was often presented in too specialized a 
language; there was a need to train people in how to communicate to non-specialists. 


MR D. BISHOP (Department of the Environment) asked how long it would be before the 
increased channel capacity mentioned by Mr Edwards would be achieved. 

MR EDWARDS replied that there was no simple answer to this. He thought that it would be 
1985 before glass-fibre technology came into use, but there would be a data network in opera- 
tion by 1977/80. The Confravision service was already available. 


MR B. T. STERN (Wellcome Research) pointed out that, although the Post Office did publicize 
new services, their publicity was not always directed towards those information workers who 
have problems of communication in industry. It is not surprising therefore that there 1s a lack 
of volunteers to use Post Office experimental services such as the ‘midnight line’. 


MR C. D, OVERTON (Department of the Environment) asked about future developments in 
facsimile transmission. How long would it be before there was a provision for automatic 
despatch and receipt to make use of preferred transmission times ? How would the economics 
of facsimile versus telex change in the near future? 

MR EDWARDS replied that facsimile terminals will move towards a quantised ‘dot raster’ with 
electronic as opposed to mechanical scanning. Digital transmission in the network will follow 
and result initially in a faster service and subsequently in lower costs for the transmission of 
facsimile messages. By the use of a character translator, telex will become a special case of a 
facsimile terminal limited to alpha-numerics. 


MR G. GLASER (Morganite Research and Development Lrd) said that he was intrigued by 
Professor Jungk’s concept of the ‘gate-opener’. It seemed to him that in future, with increasing 
investment, industry was likely to get more security conscious, not less. In order to perform 
effectively the information worker had to be wholly trusted by his management; this would 
occur only if his first loyalty to his organization was beyond question. Would he not then find 
it dificult to become part of the gate-opening network of the future, without jeopardizing this 
trust or without creating conflict? 

PROFESSOR JUNGX feplied that information workers would have to exercise initiative in this 
area aod would need to reconcile what was important for mankind with what was important 
for their firm or organization. In his view there was a need to adjust the balance in favour of 
the public interest. 
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Introduction 

First of all, I would like to say how delighted I am that Aslib should have chosen 
Darmstadt this year as its Conference Centre. There are three reasons for this 
which are equally important to me. For one thing, it gives me the opportunity 
to renew acquaintances which were made several years ago when I first had 
anything to do with any of the Aslib activities. In those days my main interest 
was with the Electronics Group although, somewhat later, this was also 
extended to Aslib Council activities. As I have now been with the European 
Space Research Organization for almost exactly seven years, my opportunities 
for Aslib contacts have been fairly limited. Secondly, ESRO has its European 
Space Operations Centre here in Darmstadt and, as you will see from your 
visit, the ESRO/ELDO Space Documentation Service is based on the computer 
installation in this Centre. Finally, it gtves me the opportunity to demonstrate 
the NASA/RECON on-line system in operation. 

I think I should say here that all the arrangements for both your visit to 
ESOC and this demonstration have been fraught with difficulties, since the 
entire computer installation has been shut down for a fortnight in order to 
enable the core memory to be increased from 768,000 bytes to 1,024,000 bytes. 
In fact, the PERT schedules for this operation, taking into account satellite 
launching programmes, ideally shut the computer down this week. However, 
we managed to shift this by a few days so that, hopefully, everything will work! 
I feel I should thank, in any case, your Conference organizers for having been 
so flexible in making the arrangements. 

Having set the scene for the always more than possible subsequent demon- 
stration failure, I should perhaps now revert to the paper I am supposed to be 
giving. In view of the demonstration which we shall be making, I propose to 
say not too much at this stage about the actual operation. However, an outline 
is certainly necessary. In the first place, it is necessary to pay tribute to NASA 
for the generous exchange agreement which has existed since 1964 between 
NASA and ESRO/ELDO. Under the terms of this agreement, NASA made 
available its magnetic tape file of document references together with the 
relevant microfiche collection. In return, ESRO was to process a proportion 
of the European report literature for subsequent entry into the NASA machine 
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system. The original operation of the Documentation Service was, consequently, 
based on the IBM 1410 linear files which were provided by NASA and which 
were searched in Paris on a computer bureau basis. This proved relatively slow 
and uneconomic and, at one stage, searches were carried out for ESRO/ELDO 
by the NASA Facility Contractor in Washington, Documentation Incorporated. 
This situation continued until early 1969 and, frankly, provided an extremely 
slow service due to the inevitable postal and customs delays. Apart from 
anything else, the file size was continually increasing at the rate of some 60,000 
to 70,000 items per year. Consequently, batch searches were taking up to ten 
hours of machine time and the results could not, of course, be guaranteed. 
Search failures, i.e. due to unacceptable recall or precision, had to be re- 
submitted, but only after the first search results were received in Paris, so that 
further interminable delays resulted. 

Early in 1969, discussions began with NASA concerning the possibility of 
adopting in Europe the RECON on-line system being developed for NASA 
by the Lockheed Missile and Space Corporation, Palo Alto, and based on the 
Lockheed Dialog system. A contract was placed with Lockheed for the 
installation and maintenance of an equivalent system based on the IBM 360/65 
here in Darmstadt. In July 1969, the first terminal was installed on-line in 
Paris and searches began to be made from the terminal in the interactive mode, 
for both internal and external users. The first step, therefore, was the offer of 
normal retrospective searches and SDI up-datings, with profiles in all cases 
being constructed on the terminal so that, through the dialogue procedure, 
the seatch results could be known before any print-out operation was under- 
taken. Although I do not intend to present any figures I can assure you that 
the search quality was more than considerably improved by this procedure. 

From 1967 to 1969 utilization doubled every year. In 1967 a total of 523 
services were provided, 2,676 in 1969, while, last year, 3,086 services were 
supplied. The corresponding reproduction trade showed similar increases. 
For example, for 1967, 36,100 microfiche were supplied whilst 95,851 were 
provided in 1970. The photocopy trade increased from 2,209 in 1967 to 130,879 
in 1970. I think that such statistics are exceedingly dull so I do not propose 
to give you any more. 


Existing RECON network 

As most of you will know, many mechanization programmes are often initi- 
ated simply because ıt is the ‘thing to do’. Such systems are often seen to operate, 
and even expand, with bare consideration of users’ real needs. Usually this 
happens because machine facilities and time are available and can be pressed 
into service, whether this is really desirable or not. In our case it was clear 
that in offering a service to ten member states it was essential to have a system 
which did not suffer from its own intrinsic inertia which would add to the 
existing communications delays. Furthermore, any further increase in the 
machine times necessary for linear file searching could not be contemplated. 
As a result, the Organization took the very positive step of extensively up- 
grading the IBM machine here in Darmstadt by, for example, the addition of 
datacell mass storage capacity of 400 million bytes in order to provide the 
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additional power and flexibility for documentation purposes. The mass storage 
capacity is, by the way, to be increased to 1,000 million bytes next month. In 
this connection I think that tribute should be paid to the ESRO/ELDO 
Documentation Consultative Committee composed of experts from the member 
states, Euratom and Eurospace, who were sufficiently far-sighted as far back 
as 1968 to see the real need for such a system and to accept the implications of 
a decision to go ahead with implementation. The policy which emerges as a 
result is one of centralized file maintenance and software responsibility, coupled 
with decentralized searching of the files by external terminals sited in the 
member states. 

The present network consists of, first of all, the focal 360 in Darmstadt, 
together with its own local terminal; a single leased line to Paris where two 
terminals are installed; a party-line connection from Paris to St Mary Cray 
in Kent where a terminal is installed at the Technology Reports Centre; a 
party-line connection from Paris to Bretigny, where a terminal is installed at 
the Centre Nationale D’Etudes Spatiale; a terminal in the ESRO establishment 
in Noordwijk, Holland; and another ESRO terminal in the ESRO establish- 
ment in Frascati near Rome. 

Immediate plans for expansion include: the provision of a dial-up capability, 
in the first place, for a dial-up terminal in Stockholm at the Royal Institute 
of Technology; a terminal installation for the Zentralstelle fur Luftfahrt 
Dokumentationen in Munich; an installation for the Centro Nazionale de 
Ricerca in Rome and, possibly, additional ones in Turin, Geneva, etc. 

From the external users point of view (and here I am rather at variance with 
Mr Edwards) the most expensive item in the system is probably the four-wire 
leased line which is necessary for the connection to the computer. Obviously, 
the distance to the nearest connection point for entry to the network needs to 
be kept as short as possible. This implies a true party-line operation, i.e. a 
number of terminals all connected to the same main line at the same time. 
This is, in fact, the configuration which we currently have for the Paris 
connection or switching point (see Fig. 1). The system operates in a half 
duplex mode, i.e., although the computer is on-line all the time to the terminals 
by means of a permanent carrier which is transmitted from Darmstadt outwards, 
terminals are only authorized to reply after they have been authorized to do so 
through the polling sequences generated by the computer programme. Each 
terminal is thus separately addressable by the computer and only responds 
when ‘polled’. It replies in two ways: either with a message which it wants to 
transmit or with a ‘negative acknowledgement’. Such a party-line system very 
quickly achieves economies of scale, since the cost of telephone lines can be 
amortized over a number of terminals. In this respect I agree with Mr Stern— 
there is a lack of information from the GPO and national PTT’s. 

The main problems in establishing the overall network have been, from the 
beginning, associated with the half-duplex party-line systems, and the alter- 
native dial-up capability. We have found, for example, that in the Paris switching 
centre we have had, one after the other, two different prototype equipments, 
neither of which really performed up to expectation. This seems to be an astonish- 
ing state of affairs but it is partly caused by the apparent lack of uniformity 
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FIG. 1: The first European network for the dissemination of scientific and technical information 


in the requirements of the various European PTT’s. There is not even, it seems, 
a standard colour coding for the four wires which appear at each end of the 
line and it becomes the users’ responsibility to identify correctly the emission 
pair and the receive pair. 


Hardware 

The main requirement, from a user’s point of view, is a contro] unit with buffer 
and a television screen with a keyboard (see Fig. 2). An additional and useful 
piece of equipment is a teletypewriter attachment for recording the dialogue 
between the analyst and the machine. This attachment can range in speed from 
ten to about forty characters per second. Normally, it is not recommended 
that complete references should be printed on this attachment since, due to 
its low operating speed, it ties up the terminal equipment and the line for 
unacceptably long periods. However, there is no reason why it should not be 
used to print out, for example, lists of accession numbers. 

Once a search has been completed, print-out action can be commanded from 
the keyboard and this command and the list of references is stored in Darmstadt 
until the end of the RECON session, at which time high speed print-out takes 
place for each of the terminals operated on the network. Print-outs are segre- 
gated by terminal so that the work of each terminal can easily be identified 
and despatched. We are studying the possibility of sending print-outs direct 
to external terminal users over the existing telephone line connections outside 
normal RECON operating hours. This will be achieved by transmitting to 
either a remote JBM 1130 computer or a smaller IBM 2780 printing terminal. 
This means that print-out can be sent out over the line virtually the same day 
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FIG, 2: RECON terminal equipment 


and this is, in fact, already happening between Darmstadt and Paris where an 
1130 is installed. 

Obviously the load on the computer increases as terminals are added and 
it 1s to be expected that response times become longer. So far, this has not 
proved to be a problem but we are, this week, about to install a new terminal 
Input/Output package which will already speed up the response before the 
problem really arises. We would expect the situation to remain reasonably 
acceptable up to about thirty terminals. However, around that point it is 
probable that a small front-end communications computer should be added 
to the main computer in order to reduce the terminal handling load on the 
main program. This is already being studied so that if we achieve thirty 
terminals we shall be ready with another improvement in system capability. 
We believe that response time, after a terminal user has entered a command, 
should not be greater than five seconds. 

The main special requirement at the 360 in ESOC is, of course, sufficient 
mass storage to hold the files. Close on a million document references are now 
stored in 1.5 datacells, ic. a total of 600 million characters. Next month an 
additional datacell will be installed so that the total capacity available for 
documentation purposes will be approximately 1,000 million characters. 
Obviously, additional channel control devices are also necessary, together with 
back-up stores on disks. The total core requirements for this rather powerful 
retrieval system are 140 K bytes. 


Software and files 
As stated earlier, the software is designed by the Lockheed Missile and Space 
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Corporation. However, a number of improvements and modifications have 
been specified by ESRO in a continuing improvement programme. The 
necessity to speed up system response as new terminals are added has already 
been mentioned. As we think that further economies of scale and greater 
efficiency can be obtained, not only by adding terminals, but also by adding 
more data bases, we are now running some five files which accounts for our 
large mass storage requirements. We feel that, in general, we should not offer 
SDI type services on the majority of these files as many organizations with 
specialized interests are able to run their own SDI routines against commercial 
tapes, with only modest computer requirements. It seems to be reasonable 
that as ESRO is in a position to make centralized mass storage available, the 
Space Documentation Service should concentrate on the provision of retro- 
spective on-line searches of these multiple files. 

When an analyst begins a search he will normally, having examined the 
question, select one of the files. A new facility that we now have is that we 
may, during the search, switch files. What we would like, however, 1s to enable 
the analyst to decide in advance which combination of files he wished to search 
so that some merging of dictionaries might be possible. We are also investigating 
the possibility of searching on free-text words although we feel that this should 
probably only be done on sub-sets of the main files.* We have, in addition, a 
capability to search the atomic energy files and now also have our own data 
base constructed from the ESRO Databank on electronic components. This 
last file may also be interrogated on the RECON system. We have not so far 
had any great difficulty in converting any existing file for use on the RECON 
system. 


Conclusion 

Looking to the future I think it is worth quoting a statement which has, I 
know, been quoted elsewhere several times: ‘Obsolescence of book libraries, 
as we know them today, for general factual information is expected between 
1985 and 1998 with 1992 as the most probable year. Computers are foreseen 
to be used for both storing abstracts and for retrieval of documents.’ 

I must confess that I do not really agree with this prediction since I do not 
think that such a thing could happen to ‘book libraries’, even if they are for 
general factual information. Where would we be, for example, without the 
Encyclopedia Britannica! I saw in the Sunday Telegraph recently that the Oxford 
English Dictionary of thirteen volumes is now available in a compact edition 
of two volumes (photographically reduced) plus a folding magnifier—cost £28 
instead of £90. It is, of course, absolutely certain that in the fields of report 
literature, general information and databanks of various types, computer 
on-line systems will be the rule rather than the exception by 1990. The most 
important step in this direction is the rapid expansion of mass memory 
capabilities. In addition, new systems of storage and read-out are continually 
emerging with faster and faster access times. Some of the latest scientific 
developments are being put to use in this way: lasers, video tape systems and 
holography. However, the datacell is not to be despised since a total datacell 
system capacity is over 3,000 million bytes. A video tape system has a capacity 
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of 4,000 million bytes but its access time is approximately fifteen seconds (at 
the moment) compared with the 0.4 seconds for the datacell and 0.04 seconds 
for disk. Obviously, the storage cost per bit stored is loaded in favour of the 
higher capacity systems. 

The principle of networking, associated with centralized file storage and 
maintenance and software development, together with decentralized searching, 
seems to be on the right lines. In the first place most people are, at last, becoming 
accustomed to using other people’s tapes rather than always constructing their 
own. Some of us are even prepared to use other people’s software and, through 
a process of gradual progression, maybe many of us will eventually use other 
people’s networks. Obviously, individual economics cannot be calculated since 
circumstances and requirements vary enormously from organization to organi- 
zation. However, there is no doubt that the economies of scale mentioned earlier, 
together with the continual decreasing price of mass storage and terminals, 
will lead to significant changes 1n comparative costings between local retrieval 
services and remote on-line operation. I do not include here the question of 
SDI, although if terminals were sufficiently cheap and line costs were also 
reduced, there is no reason at all why a terminal owner should not permit users 
to call up the new references entered in the system since the last time he sat at 
the terminal. Unesco has just produced its report on the feasibility of a World 
Science Information System and our distinguished Chairman, Dr Coblans, 
was a member of, according to my accounting, two of the main working groups 
which prepared the basic material for the UNISIST Report.” Consequently, 
I would hesitate to comment too much on the results of the study but I cannot 
resist the following quotation from the chapter in the synopsis labelled “The 
trend towards co-operation’: 


However, from the point of view of systems economics, where the workload requirements 
do not approach the system’s capabilities, it is considered more desirable to have shared- 
time arrangements on a central computer than to decentralize the processing. 

It is at the output level where these large systems demonstrate economic incentives for 
increased co-operation. These systems, whatever the field of science, have a common 
characteristic. Once the capital costs of developing the system, and of building and mam- 
taining its data base, have been met, the incremental costs of providing additional services 
over the basic one for which the system was intended are relatively modest. The systems 
have an incentive, therefore, to exploit their data bases in order to provide additional 
services and products, thereby reducing their unit costs of processing. 
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I. Introduction 
As the peaceful uses of atomic energy became an accepted part of modern lfe, 
the veils of secrecy were removed from most aspects of nuclear research. 
Cautiously at first, the developed countries began to exchange nuclear inform- 
ation at scientific meetings and through journals and other media. However, 
with the widening range of peaceful nuclear applications came a corresponding 
increase in information, and the complexity of information storage and retrieval 
was suddenly a concern of paramount importance. National nuclear information 
centres were set up to satisfy the needs of scientists in their home countries, 
but a gap still existed in the exchange of information on the international level. 
One of the prime functions of the International Atomic Energy Agency, 
as defined in its Statute, is ‘to foster the exchange of scientific and technical 
information on the peaceful uses of atomic energy’. The Agency’s Division of 
Scientific and Technical Information is devoted entirely to this end and 
accomplishes its task in a variety of ways, but the one which I am here to speak 
about today is the International Nuclear Information System—better known 
by its acronym—INIS. 


2. Conception and development of INIS 

As early as 1964, the IAEA had become concerned that it was not adequately 
meeting its statutory obligations to foster the exchange of nuclear information 
amongst its members. 

In taking steps to remedy this situation, the Director General invited one 
consultant from the USSR and one from the USA to outline an information 
handling scheme that would provide comprehensive coverage of the literature; 
incorporate up-to-date co-operative procedures for obtaining data; and provide 
the latest techniques for storage and retrieval. Thus began a four-year study 
for the determination of operating policy and systems development involving 
about fifty information specialists, many of whom were internationally recog- 
nized. 
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From this extensive study the following were set forth: 


(1) English would be the carrier language of the system. 

(2) National and regional information services would work together in a 
network for the preparation of data to go into the system and for the 
dissemination of its products. 

(3) Input of data would be decentralized. 

(4) Bibliographic descriptions stored on computer tape would be provided 
with keywords for eventual retrieval purposes. 

(5) There would be a microfiche service for non-conventional literature and 
for abstracts (required with each piece of literature submitted). 

(6) The Agency would have a centrally maintained thesaurus for effective 
subject control of documents input to the system. 

(7) Since Euratom was operating a well-cunctioning system, an INIS 
Thesaurus and indexing instruction manual should be developed by 
them under contract. (The negotiated contract also included a set of 
computer programmes for processing the index terms as well as error 
detection and error correction routines.) 


In 1969 the proposal to create INIS was approved by the Board of Governors 
and then by the General Conference of the IAEA. The decision was made to 
put the system on an operational basis as early as possible in 1970 with a limited 
subject scope to be expanded step by step. The initial subject scope of the system 
was limited to the following: 


Reactors and reactor materials 

Uranium production and fuel cycles 
Nuclear techniques in food and agriculture 
Health, safety and waste management 
Isotope production 

Industrial applications of radiation 
Peaceful nuclear explosions 

Safeguards, legal and economic questions 


It was expected that the foregoing scope would limit the yearly output of 
items reported to about 25 per cent of the world’s estimated volume, or about 
21,000 items. Last July a panel of experts representing fifteen Member States 
and six International Organizations participating in INIS recommended, 
following a review of fourteen months’ operation, that the scope be increased, 
beginning on 1st January 1972, to include: 

Medicine 

Biomedical applications 

Complete chemistry coverage from which analytical, inorganic, organic, 

physical, nuclear, and radiochemistry had been excluded; and 

Complete instrumentation coverage, from which particle and radiation 

detectors, radiation detection, and measuring instruments had been 
excluded. 


The latter two categories will for the first time bring into the system items 
of significant interest to physicists. 
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This expansion of the scope will increase the yearly coverage to about 
so per cent of the world’s nuclear literature, or 43,000 items. Also, the panel 
recommended that by 1st January 1973, the system should go to full scope. 
This would add full coverage of general and high-energy physics, accelerators 
and biology, and should bring the published items to a total of about 85,000 
per year. 


3. The start-up 

(1) Staffing 

While many of the design aspects of the system were being worked on by the 
few members of the Agency’s existing documentation service and the consul- 
tants provided by the Member States, a vigorous recruitment programme was 
being carried out in 1968-9 by the IAEA. There was particular interest in. 
securing individuals with descriptive cataloguing, indexing, and thesaurus 
maintenance and development experience, with backgrounds covering a broad 
spectrum of disciplines and, at the same time, individuals who had themselves 
been practising engineers and scientists, and thus both users and generators 
of the kind of information involved in the system. The Agency has been 
fortunate in finding professional people of this kind and they provide the assur- 
ance of a very important element always being foremost in administration of 
the system—namely, the user’s point of view is primary in any consideration 
of changes in the system or even in the format of the output products. 

The present organization of the INIS Section at the Agency is shown in 
the chart in Figure 1. The number of positions indicated is considered to be 
adequate even for full operation, since many of those presently involved in 
developmental and system-refinement studies will devote more time to the 
routine activities of cataloguing and indexing of IAEA input and checking of 
members’ input after the developmental activities have diminished. However, 
at present we have found it necessary to add some temporary part-time help 
to assist in indexing and input checking duties. 

In addition to the INIS Section staff there is, of course, support from the 
Computer Section where the equivalent of about three man-years of systems 
analysis and programming have been devoted to preparatory and operating 
activities. There should be a decrease in this requirement in the next few years 
as we complete the development and testing of Selective Dissemination of 
Information (SDI) and retrospective search programmes. 


(2) INIS Reference Series 

The general operating rules for INIS are contained in manuals referred to as 
the INIS Reference Series. Although a considerable effort was expended by 
consultants and various specialists made available to the Agency by Member 
States in outlining these rules, an immense amount of work remained to be 
performed by the Agency staff itself or through contractual arrangements. 
This consisted of the preparation of the detailed operating procedures, and put- 
ting the subject indexing, abstracting, and descriptive cataloguing rules in a 
clear and concise manual form. The current series consists of the fourteen 
documents listed in Table 1. 
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TABLE 1: Reports in the INIS Reference Series 


IAEA-INIS-1 (Rev. 1)  Daseriptive cataloguing rules 

TAEA-INIS-2 (Rev. 1) Descriptive cataloguing samples 

IABA-INIS-3 (Rev. 1) Subject categories and scope descriptions 

TABRA-INIS-4 (Rev. 1) Instructions for submiiling abstracts 

TABRA-INIS-5 (Rev. 2) Terminology and codes for countries and 
international organizations 

IAEA-INIS-6 (Rev. 3) Authority list for corporate entrus 

TAERA-INIS-7 (Rev. 1) Magnetic and punched paper taps codes and 
character sets 

IAEBA-INIS-8 (Rev. 1) Paper tape specifications and record format 

IAEA-INIS-5 (Rev. 1) Magnetic tape specifications and record format 

IABA-INIS-10 (Rev. 1) Transliteration rules for selected non-Roman 
characters 

IAEA-INIS-11 (Rev. 0) = Authority list for journal titles 

IAEA-INIS-12 (Rev. 0) Mannal for indexing 

IAEA-INIS-13 (Rev. o) Thesaurus 

IAEA-INIS-13A (Rev. o) Termunology charts 


(3) Equipment 
The equipment requirements for INIS were studied from two aspects: the 


processing of input of items from Members and the preparation of products 
for the users. To appreciate the requirements, one must understand that input 
is received in three distinct forms—worksheets, paper tape, and magnetic 
tape. The worksheet is the most fundamental or basic form, and is the form in 
which input is received from most members, particularly developing countries. 
To transfer the information provided on worksheets to paper tape we use a 
Flexowriter, model 2303, costing about $5,000. Currently only one is required 
and it is not planned to purchase another in the immediate future, but to go 
to a two-shift operation. 

For converting paper tape to magnetic tape, a Mohawk converter is used, at 
a rental of $334 per month, including service. This converter is shared with 
other programmes at the Agency, and INIS’s share is at present thirty hours 
per month. 

The magnetic tapes, consisting of the Agency’s and three currently supplied 
by Member States, are merged on our IBM 360/30 for which INIS is currently 
using about 15 per cent of the time. The increase anticipated by INIS and other 
users (we also service UNIDO in addition to other IAEA programmes) has 
resulted in notifying IBM of our interest in renting a 370/145 computer 
beginning in July 1972. The current (360/30) and future (370/145) configurations 
are shown in Tables 2 and 3. 

In the Clearinghouse, which microfiches abstracts of all items as well as 
all non-conventional documents received, and which fills standing and 
individual orders, the equipment presently in use is as follows: 

1. Bell and Howell step and repeat automatic camera. 

2. Cordell Varifilm Processor, Model 642—for development of microfiche 

film. 

3. Technifax, Model 601—Diazo duplicator. 

A replacement for the latter is necessary for reasons I will touch on later. 
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FIG. 1: INIS SECTION—Axgust 1971 staff totais: 14 professionals 17 clerical 
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TABLE 2: Computer configuration, IBM 360/30—LAEA, Vienna, August 1971 


CPU 65.536 bytes of memory 
Universal instruction set 
1052 console 
4 2401/2 magnetic-tape units, g-track read-write head, 
800 binary digits per inch, 60,000 bytes per second 
I 2401/1 magnetic-tape unit, 7-track read-write head, 


2000556/800 binary digits per inch, 
7,500/20,850/30,000 bytes per second 
2314 disk units 
2501 card reader 
2520 card reader/punch 
1403/Nr printer. Universal character set. ` 
1,100 lines per minute 


hH wH H 





4 
TABLE 3: Proposed computer configuration, IBM 370/145 —LAEA, Vienna, July 1972 
CPU 212,992 bytes of memory 


Universal instruction set 
3215 Printer keyboard 


4 3420 mapnetic-tape units, 9-track read-write head, 
800/1,600 binary digits per inch 
60,000/120,000 bytes per second 

I 241§ magnetic-tape unit, 7-track read-write head, 
200/556/800 binary digits per inch, 


3,750/10,425/15,000 bytes per second; 
g-track drive 800 binary digits per inch, 
15,000 bytes per second 

2314 disk drives (two 2319 units) 

3505 card reader 

3525 card reader/punch 

1403/Nzi printer. Universal character set. 

1,100 lines per minute 


hom HOON 


4. The INIS products 
Let’s take a look now at the products of INIS: 

First, there are the computer magnetic tapes which contain detailed bibliographic 
records and subject descriptors for all items of literature reported by INIS. 
They permit the selection of items by any of a large number of different para- 
meters (subjects, titles, authors, institutions, countries of origin, dates of 
publication, forms of publication, etc.), the printing of lists in preferred 
sequences, and the generation of indexes, The carrier language of the computer 
records is English, although titles are also given in the original language 
(transliterated from non-Roman alphabets when necessary). 

A new supplement to the magnetic-tape file is produced each month and 
copies ate available to any International Organization or to the government of 
any Member State participating in INIS. The records in each tape are recorded 
serially, and both 7-track and 9-track formats are available. 

The second product is an indexed announcement bulletin known as INIS 
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Atomindex. This publication is issued once each month and provides an 
ordered record of all items that have been identified in the magnetic-tape service. 
It is now printed from the magnetic tape from the IAHA’s computer in 
Vienna by phototypesetting in Frankfurt. One free subscription is given to the 
depository nominated by the government of any Member State of the IAEA, 
and additional copies are sent to the centres that provide input to INIS. 
INTS Avomindex is also available for sale to any person or institution anywhere 
in the world. As with all its publications, the IAEA accepts payment in the 
currency of any of the many countries in which it maintains bank accounts. 
Entries in INIS Atomindex are grouped according to a relatively broad subject 
category scheme; computer-printed indexes are included in every issue and 
permit searching for authors, for institutions and for report numbers. 
Cumulative indexes are prepared twice each year. 

The third product is abstracts on microfiches. Every item in the magnetic-tape 
record and in INIS Atomindex is identified by a serial number. For every item, 
an abstract is available in at least one of the official languages of the IAEA 
(English, French, Russian, or Spanish). ‘These abstracts are sequenced according 
to the serial numbers and microfiches are prepared at a reduction factor of 
about 18:1. Up to sixty frames are reproduced on a single sheet of film 
(148 mmx 105 mm), and provided wizh a title that can be read by the naked 
eye. 

The INIS abstracts-on-microfiche are available, like INIS -Atomindex, on 
annual subscription to any person or institution anywhere in the world. 

The fourth product is full texts of non-conventional literature on microfiches. 
Many of the items recorded by INIS are articles in scientific and engineering 
journals or commercially published books. However, many of the other items— 
which we identify as ‘non-conventional’ literature—are not readily available 
through commercial channels, e.g. laboratory technical reports, pre-conference 
papers, and theses. These non-convertional items currently comprise 30 per 
cent of the items reported in INIS Avsomindex. 

The IAEA acquires copies of the full texts of all ‘non-conventional’ literature 
reported by INIS and converts these to microfiches. The microfiches may be 
ordered, either individually or in sets, from the IAEA. 

In a simplified form, the INIS Flow Chart (see Figure 2) shows how the 
input is processed in order to provide the output products just described. 


5. System costs 
INIS being a shared system in whica the pacticipating Member States and 
International Organizations cover the literature published in their area, the 
extent of effort is proportional to the programme size and, therefore, within 
the limits of the participants’ financial capability. There is one possible exception 
to this, and that is in the Netherlands where, as you know, an unusually large 
number of international journals are published. Our Dutch colleagues, however, 
are very accommodating and are gearing up to cover this added burden for 
which we are most grateful. 

The Agency’s costs for INIS in 1972, including computer costs and some 
equipment replacements, should be about $550,000. When INIS is operating 
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FIG. 2: INIS flow chart 


at full scope—which, as previously mentioned, we expect will begin in January 
1973—the input is anticipated to be 85,000 items per year. Assuming no strong 
inflationary effects, the Agency’s INIS costs are not expected to change in 
1973 or in the immediate future from those in 1972. Precise Member States’ 

and International Organizations’ participation costs are not known at this time. 
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6. INIS operating policy 

The IAEA has primary responsibility for the operation of INIS, and for the 
continuous review of the methods and procedures incorporated in the system. 
However, INIS is a service to Member States in which they have invested 
through their funding of the Agency’s budget and through their investment in 
personnel and equipment resources at the national level. Therefore, the Agency 
follows a policy of consulting with participants in a variety of ways before 
major changes are instituted. This is essential to assure that no important 
points are overlooked or, more particularly, that revisions or new requirements 
that might be imposed do not cause any unusual hardship. 

In implementing this policy, several means are employed. First of all, contact 
is maintatned with the established Liaison Officers of INIS members (desig- 
nation of Liaison Officers is a requirement for participants in the system) 
through the medium of INIS Circular Letters. These letters primarily cover 
announcements that include such items as descriptions of changes and their 
effective dates. The process leading to an announced change may take several 
paths, depending upon its depth, extent, or financial implication. In most 
instances involving relatively minor changes, the proposals are first circulated 
to Liaison Officers by means of INIS Technical Notes. The responses are 
thoroughly evaluated and the appropriate decision made. To consider complex 
problems, special study or working groups of experts are formed. In the 
instance of major changes, such as those involving scope or larger computers, 
a final review is made by the Agency’s Board of Governors and its responsible 
committees. 

While from the foregoing it might appear that the Agency is concerned only 
with changes and their effect on the internal workings of INIS, this is not the 
case. Staff members continually serve on working groups developing systems 
such as UNISIST (a world science icformation system) and AGRIS (agri- 
cultural information system) to help assure future compatibility, and some serve 
on committees of the International Standards Organization (ISO). 

At all stages of review, the ultimate purpose is to maintain the integrity and 
efficiency of a system whose development represents not only a significant 
monetary investment, but also the collective intellectual effort of internationally 
recognized experts in information services. 


7. Error detection 

A natural function of management in a decentralized information system is to 
have a systematic error-detection programme. This is particularly vital in the 
early stages of a new system, and INIS is no exception. In the first ten months 
of INIS operation, indexing terms were not provided by Member States since 
the Thesaurus was not available from the contractor until later than anticipated. 
However, during this period considerable effort was put into analysing errors 
in descriptive cataloguing. 

The most common errors occurred in the following areas: 


1. Header information -bibliographic levels did not always correspond 
with the main body of information. 
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z. Corporate entries -invalid names or incorrect code numbers were 
being used. 
3. Journal titles -invalid titles were being used. 


4. Tag no. information -in some cases tag numbers were missing or 
contained invalid information. 


In the first thirteen months of operation, the average was one cataloguing 
error for every line item of bibliographical input. A recent check has indicated 
a reduction to one error in every three itéms of input, and many of these are 
readily correctable by us without requiring an inquiry to the sender. 

While the rate of improvement is certainly encouraging, and reflects the 
practical experience gained by the participants, continued emphasis on improve- 
ment is obviously still necessary. 

Starting on 1st March 1971, subject indexing was required with INIS 
input. On an input processing run the following major lists are produced by 
computer for subject control purposes: 


(a) a proofing list, giving the complete description of a piece of literature 
with the descriptors as submitted to INIS; 

(b) an Index Term Error List; 

(c) a Proposed Terms List. 


In addition, at the end of each monthly cycle, cumulative lists are prepared 
showing all errors in the index terms not yet corrected, including all the pro- 
posed terms suggested during that monthly cycle. The corrections for mis- 
spelled or mispunched index terms are done on the computer printout itself. 
Thus time is saved and corrected terms need not be re-written on a special cor- 
rection form sheet which could be an additional source of error. To date, few 
difficulties have been encountered. The number of corrections of index terms as 
well as the number of decisions to be taken on proposed new terms were not 
too numerous and could be handled within a monthly cycle. 

During the correction procedures many documents with low indexing 
quality were found. Two kinds of mistakes in the descriptors assigned were most 
common: 

(a) general descriptors were used where specific indexing would have been | 
possible, or 

(b) too few specific descriptors were used where more would have been 
necessary to describe the information content of a piece of literature. 

A rough check revealed a low quality even with contributors who claim long 
experience in subject indexing. As the responsibility for the selection, descrip- 
tion, and quality of the input lies with the inputting country or organization, 
IAEA did not delete or add any new descriptors to the original set assigned by 
the inputter. However, IAEA being responsible for subject control, we began 
immediately to undertake a 10 per cent sampling of the total input. This has 
subsequently been increased to zo per cent. Since September 1971 the con- 
tributors are being regularly informed about the results of these evaluations in 
order to take the necessary steps to improve the quality of their indexing. 

Also, the quality check allows us to find ambiguities in scope descriptions, 
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descriptions of information of major importance not included in the initial as 
well as in the final subject scope, or to determine where a redistribution and 
refinement of subject categories is necessary. 


8. Computer operations 
The configurations of the current and future computer facilities were pre- 
viously described and provide a system as outlined in Figure 3. 
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FIG. 3: INIS computer system—checking 


The machine-readable data (recorded on paper tape or magnetic tape), con- 
sisting of both the bibliographic description of the pieces of literature and their 
subject contents description, in the form of descriptors from the INIS Thesaurus, 
are first converted into an internal working format. The data are processed in 
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batches, each batch normally consisting of the input of one Member State. 

Each record is separated into its two constituents (i.e. bibliographic and subject 

descriptions) and these are then routed to the corresponding checking pro- 
es. 

At the end of the processing of the batch a reference list is produced, dis- 
playing each record processed and, where applicable, a detailed summary of the 
corresponding computer-detected errors. 

During the processing the computer system maintains automatically four 
major files: 


(1) Bibliographic file: containing formally correct records (i.e. records in 
which the computer did not detect any bibliographic errors); 

(2) Bibliographic error file: containing records in which the computer de- 
tected at least one bibliographical error; 

(3) Indexing file: containing all descriptors which are in accordance with the 
INIS Thesaurus; and 

(4) Indexing error file: containing all descriptors which are not in accordance 
with the INIS Thesaurus (e.g. forbidden terms). 


All these files are cumulative, i.e. they always reflect the latest status of the 
material received by INIS up to a certain date. 

The bibliographic description of the INIS record ts corrected independently 
from the subject descriptions, since each is the responsibility of a special group 
not necessarily working at the same speed. Because of this, the system has been 
designed in such a way that the two units can work completely independently 
of one another. This allows even distribution of the workload during an 
INIS cycle. 

At the end of each cycle a set of programmes provides for the automatic 
synchronization of the four files (see Figure 4). These programmes produce the 
INIS Afomindex file, and make the necessary adjustment to the four basic files, 
so that a new cycle can be started. The INIS Avtomindex file is the source for the 
INIS output products, i.e. the INIS Atomindex and the INIS magnetic tapes. 

The computer logs have shown that the average processing time per INIS 
record (without checking of index terms) is fifty-two seconds. This time includes 
all processing from the initial receipt of the record through its distribution on 
magnetic tape (input-checking—updating—printing—output). 

A new set of programmes has been developed which produces INIS Atom- 
index by using computer-driven phototypesetting equipment as was previously 
mentioned. This has resulted in noticeable quality improvement and a reduction 
in the amount of paper usage and the production of INIS -Atomindex in a more 
standard size. 


9. Training l 
To assist new participants, the IAEA provides two types of training oppor- 
tunities. One is a three-week seminar covering cataloguing, abstracting, and 
indexing, including related computer demonstrations. 

Additional training is provided on-the-job at IAEA Headquarters in Vienna 
for varying periods of time based upon specific needs of selected individuals. 
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FIG. 4: INIS computer system—production 


In each form of training, a limited supply of funds has been available to pro- 
vide partial support for individuals from developing countries. To provide a 
more complete training programme, particularly in recognition of the need for 
self training, an additional aid is being developed. This is the development of 
programmed learning courses in the crtical aspects of INIS input—descriptive 
cataloguing, indexing, and abstracting. The first course in this series—descrip- 
tive cataloguing—should be available >y early 1972 if the testing programme 
proceeds as anticipated. If this anticioation bears true, then the courses in 
abstracting and indexing should follow soon afterwards. 


ro. Problems and solutions 

As can be expected in any new system regardless of how well it might be 
functioning mechanically, there are always areas where improvements can be 
made, and we have our share. J won’t spend a great deal of time on each, but 
will enumerate them, not necessarily in their order of importance, and add a few 
side remarks. 

(1) Regional or Multi-national Centres, although strongly recommended by the 
INIS Study Team and various consu_tants, have not materialized, nor have 
many countries indicated interest. Since we believe rather strongly in their use, 
particularly for developing countries (for both input and output processing 
purposes), we have, after receiving encouragement from UNDP, entered into 
discussions and exchanges with Unesco. The nature of the discussions has 
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covered the establishment of an INIS Regional Information Centre within the 
structure of an existing centre—national, multi-national, or regional—which 
currently serves other information interests. 

(2) The INIS Thesaurus, following independent examination by some of our 
users and by us, showed some inconsistencies. These were enough to suggest 
that a detailed examination was required, and this was done by representatives 
from three Member States and the Agency. The results will be put before a 
working group consisting of six country representatives plus IAEA and Eura- 
tom this November for final resolution. 

(3) The Subject Categories and Scope Descriptions began to show signs of am- 
biguities. These were first brought to light through the varied interpretations in 
content placed upon the same categories by different participants. Specialist 
groups were organized to study these descriptions and revisions will be com- 
pleted for use beginning on 1st January 1972. 

(4) The microfiche duplicates prepared by the diazo process proved to be in- 
adequate when used for the preparation of second generation copies. New 
equipment using a silver-based method is being procured by the end of this 
year which will take care of most of our complaints. However, we still can do 
no better than the input provided, and some Member States need to improve the 
quality of the material they are furnishing before we can reach a completely 
satisfactory end product. 

(5) Complete coverage of the world’s nuclear information presents a problem 
in two parts. First there is the inability of some participants to cover everything 
produced in their country, due to the lack of an organizational entity upon 
which to build or the inability to find qualified personnel, or the all-too- 
common general funding problems. Great strides have been made in the past 
year, which is indicated by the fact that the members inputting have increased 
from eighteen to thirty-six in the past six months, and the average monthly out- 
put products of the system have increased from 800 to 1,200 in the same period. 
By this time next year, the monthly output should be close to 4,000. 

The second factor is the coverage of materials produced by non-member 
countries, notably the People’s Republic of China and the German Democratic 
Republic. 

(6) We have been holding training seminars on a regional basis. It appears now 
that it would be better to hold these only in Vienna where we have all the re- 
quired facilities and where seminar participation can be effectively followed by 
on-the-job training to reinforce what has been learned in the ‘classroom’. Also, 
some of our members have suggested summer training or refresher courses, and 
some advanced countries have offered their facilities for training. 

(7) Finally, SDI and retrospective searching ate our major challenges for the 
near future. On SDI we are doing some in-house work at the Agency’s Head- 
quarters in Vienna and hope to develop useful profiles next year, while at the 
same time testing the effectiveness of our indexing programme. Our schedule 
for retrospective search development will not be firmed up until we see how the 
SDI work progresses. Of course, we will be receiving reports from some of our 
more advanced Member States who are proceeding in these areas independently 
and better co-ordination is called for. 
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rr. INIS and libraries 

Since J understand that most of you present are librarians or are closely asso- 
ciated with library activities, I should, before concluding, provide some thoughts 
on what INIS means to you now and in the future. This, I think, is particularly 
necessary since the system was not developed strictly with librarians in mind. 
Nonetheless, there is application to special libraries in the nuclear science field 
or those serving nuclear science interests along with other disciplines. For 
example: 

(1) INIS Atomindex, once it covers full scope, presents a challenge to NSA 
as the standard ‘shelf-list’ or document identification and location tool in 
libraries—it should have more up-to-date information and broader coverage 
than NSA since the member countries are required to survey their own litera- 
ture. 

(2) All non-conventional literature (not just technical reports as with NSA) 
is readily available to libraries on standing order from the INIS Clearinghouse— 
this is a great boon to libraries in developing countries. 

(3) Libraries in INIS member countzies should eventually be able to look 
upon their national INIS centre as a specialized information source and derive 
special services from it, such as SDI and retrospective retrieval. If desired and 
capable of using them, libraries may get INIS tapes themselves to perform these 
services. 

(4) INIS as a major sub-system of UNISIST, is paving the way for world- 
wide bibliographic standards to achieve compatibility and convertibility in such 
service organizations as libraries. 

(5) The decentralized concept of inputting literature by Member States can 
have far-reaching effects on the structure of input preparation within countries. 
It may be postulated that the most economic approach for each country is to 
create a centralized input centre where all bibliographic data is keyboarded 
just once for all disciplines and then distributed to network members such as 
INIS for merging into a subject- or mission-oriented tape. Accordingly, this 
central inputting centre would also be responsible for preparation of a country’s 
national bibliography used by all libraries as an acquisition tool. 


12. Summation 

In summation, let me say that INIS has all the appearances of a going system, 
with the usual aches and pains. Our routines are well established and, as a 
maximum, items remain no more than two months in the pipeline between the 
Member States’ centre and their appearance in INIS -Afomindex. The current 
major problems have solutions that are forthcoming soon. However, some very 
serious trials are still ahead of us as we begin to test the file for SDI and retro- 
spective retrieval purposes. This is when we will really begin to learn if de- 
centralized input is practical for a large multi-national system, and it is why we 
ate placing so much effort on subject category description and thesaurus im- 
provement; on error checking; and in pointing out to participants where they 
ate falling short. We are confident, though, that the co-operative spirit which 
caused the system to be established will continue to flourish and sustain us 
during any troublesome periods ahead. 
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DISCUSSION 


MR B. T. STERN (Wellcome Foundation) asked what the response time would be when all 
the terminals were on-line. 

‘wr ISOTTA replied that this would be about r0o-r5 seconds, but it was hoped to reduce 
this to five seconds in the near future. 


MRS I. V. WHITE (National Physical Laboratory) asked if it was possible to have on-line 
connections to installations such as TRC at St Mary Cray which were already on-line to the 
central computer. 

MR ISOTTA said that such an arrangement was already operating In reply to questions from 
MR D. BISROP (DoE) he mentioned that the minimum core size for the computer was 140K and 
that there would be little cost advantage in accepting a slower response time. 


MR D. STANLEY (Standard Telecommunications Laboratories) asked why only one forename 
initial was used in the ESRO author index. 
MR ISOTTA replied that this was done purely for reasons of economy. 


MR C. OFFOR (J. Walter Thompson) asked 1f there were any problems in convincing major 
users of INIS that it was worth contributing to the system. He could see that the smaller 
countries would think 1t worthwhile because they stood to gain a great deal from the system 
Did this lead to imbalance? 

MR PELZER replied that the major countries had hitherto depended to a large extent on 
NSA which might or might not continue; they were therefore interested in supporting an 
alternative system. In any case, all co-operating countries were beginning to see the potential 
value of INIS 


MR J. HALL (UKAEA Culham Laboratory) suggested that the question of user evaluation or 
efficiency of use should be considered in relation to the ESRO system. He recalled that the 
NASA RECON system had been investigated some years ago (by D. Meister and D. J 
Sullivan, NASA CR-918) and asked whether there were any plans for an evaluation for the 
European operation. 

He had in mind two particular kinds of users: first in the present and immediate future, the 
present system operators who were likely to exploit the power of the system to the full; 
secondly, in the ensuing years, the self-service user who might use the system (as he used 
conventional indexes at present) in a rather inefficient way. ` 

In reply mR rsorra said at a later stage a tutorial device might be included in the RECON 
system to explain to the user how best to use the system. He thought that the intensive nature 
of the device would lead to more thorough searching habits than would be the case with a 
conventional catalogue. 


MR M. R. GERSHON (Civil Service Department) asked to what extent the RECON software 
was available to people designing on-line systems in other subject areas. 
MR ISOTTA replied that both versions of the system were available. 


MR A. A. WINTERS (NOBIN) asked what was the main criterion for the selection of files 
other than the original NASA file and to what extent would file merging be carried out in 
the future. 

MR ISOTTA said that the selection had been somewhat arbitrary. The NASA file was a very 
large one and the main interest had been in selecting smaller files which contained material 
not included in the NASA files but close to NASA interests. Merging presented a real problem. 
On the one hand, merging would reduce overlap and therefore reduce the processing cost. 
On the other hand, one very large data base would be much less flexible. One solution might 
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be to continue to store the files separately but with duplicates eliminated. This, however, 
would mean searching all the files for some types of enquiries. No final solution had yet 
been found. 


MR T, ATCHISON (INSPEC) asked if, given the opportunity, and in the light of their present 
experience, INIS would still choose a controlled language. He also asked on what basis the 
two-month delay in the production of Asomindex was calculated. 

MR PELZER replied that they would still choose controlled language, but were keeping a close 
watch on developments in systems using natural language. The two-month delay was 
measured from the time the information left the national centre producing the input to the 
time when it was printed out in Afomrindex, 


MR F. MATTHEWS (ICI) asked about the relevance of the answers: were there statistics on the 
average number of postings per document and did INIS hope to improve the discrimination 
of the answers? 

There were no statistics available for INIS, but mr isorra said that ESRO had looked at 
the possibility of a term ranking system as a way of improving relevance. The number of 
postings per document differed greatly between the varicus files: NASA using ten to twelve 
postings, others using fewer. Some used only title words or citations. Selection of relevant 
items by the user was greatly helped by the speed of response on the interactive terminal. 


MR A. J. DICKSON (Ealing Technical College) asked whether the use of COM was being studied 
for either system. 

MR ISOTTA replied that this technique was being studied, especially as a possible means of 
issuing the data bank in the form of microfiche to users. COM was not yet being studied for 
INIS. 


MRR J FULFORD (British Museum) asked if the speakers anticipated that the systems would 
ever suffocate under the sheer weight of data after several years of operation. Would it be 
necessary to ‘draw a line’ and start a new file? Was selective withdrawal of outdated material 
possible? 

MR PELZER’S answer was that the present maximum number of entries per year to INIS 
of 85,000 was not very great and, bearing in mind technological advancement in storage 
systems, should present no great problem. 

MR ISOTTA thought that files of the order of 300,000 items per year might create problems. 
It might be possible to extract the older material and run it less frequently, depending on the 
demand. ESRO had done some work on plarning a statistical system which would indicate 
which files to select for less frequent use. THE CHAIRMAN reminded delegates that one of the 
most economical ways of storing and searching older and lesser used material was by the 
use of the printed indexes. 
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Recent additions to the Aslib library catalogue are broken down into 
twelve broad groups, whose coverage is indicated below. These groups are 
not mutually exclusive but it is hoped that users will find them helpful in 
scanning for new items of interest. 


User Studies 
Analyses of information-seeking, literature-use and library-use patterns; user training. 


Communication and Knowledge 
Flow and organization of knowledge, including national policies; information theory. 


Information Processing Systems 
Dissemination, processing, storage and retrieval techniques and systems; data centres; 
management information systems. 


Language and Indexing 


Linguistica, semantics, nomenclature, terminology; subject headings, thesauri and their 
construction; indexing; abstracting; translating, 


Classification and Cataloguing 
Documentary and non-documentary coding; cataloguing; filing. 


Mechanization 
Automation in libraries, broadly, including ‘housekeeping’ procedures; machines applicable 
in libraries; computer technology. 


Subject Organization 
Special libraries and specialized documentation centres; sources of information including 
reference books and bibliographies; reference and inquiry work. 


Reprography 
Mat methods and systems; facsimile transmission; telex. 


Printing and Publishing 
Writing and editorial work; poe and publishing; periodical references and citation 


patterns; bookselling; copyright; legal aspects of computerized information, 
Administration and Management 


Special and information service policy, buildings, furniture and staff; stock including 
special ma ; lending and journal circulation. 

Library Systems 
Na libraries; general libraries and documentation centres; university and college 


libraries; inter-library co-operation. 
Professional see A 
science, rmation science, documentation; professional associations, education, 
literature, organizations and research; biographies; directories, 


JANET WALKLEY 
Librarian 
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Irezss are available in the Aslib Library and may be borrowed unless marked * to 


indicate reference copies. 


User Studies 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON INFORMA- 
TION SCIENCE, Tel Aviv, 1971 

Session three: information analysis: pre- 
oe [Tel Aviv]: ISLIC, [1971]. 

3p. 


KOCH, H. WILLIAM and GRATTIDGE, WALTER 
Marketing the products and services of 
information ysis centres. New York. 
American Institute of Physics. Physics 
Information Division, [1971]. 
22p. (AIP ID 71 2) 


SNOWBALL, GEORGE J. 

Survey of social sciences and humanities 
monograph circulation by random sampl- 
ing of the stock. 

Canadian Lasbrary Journal, vol.28, no. 5, 
September—October 1971, p.352—60. 
Results of a survey conducted in July 1970 
at Sir George Williams University Library. 


MEHLAN, HEIDRUN 
Der Nutzen der Informationstatigkeit fur 
die Forschungs—und Entwicklungsarbett: 
Beispiel: Weiterentwicklung einer Gros- 
srundstrickmaschine. 
Isformatik, vol.18, no.§, 1971, p.10—-12. 
The use of information in research and 
development, illustrated by the develop- 
ment of a mass-producing knitting machine. 


LEHEDEV, A. N. 

Opyt raboty po otsenke informatsionno! 
deyatel’nosti predpriyatii i organizatsil 
sel’skogo khozyafstva. 
INasnchso-Tekhatcheskaya Informatsiya, Seriya 
I, D0.9, I97I, p-11—12. 

Evaluation of the information service at a 
Russian agricultural enterprise. 


BUNTROCK, H. 
Come results of an inquiry into agricultural 
: cocumentation services. 
n 
INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON INFORMA- 
TION SCIENCE, Tel Aviv, 1971 
Session two: information systems for 
specialized applications: pre-print. 1971. 
P2773 5. 


PAPIER, LAWRENCE 
Approaches to establishing dimensions and 
criteria for evaluation of review publica- 
tions. 

In 

INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON INFORMA- 
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TION SCIENCE, Tel Aviv, 1971 
Session three: information analysis: pre- 
print. 1971. 
p.27-45. 


Communication and Knowledge 


ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION 
AND DEVELOPMENT 
Information for a changing society: some 
policy considerations. Paris: the Organisa- 
tion, 1971. 
48p. 


RICHTER, ERICH 
ISO/TC46 tagte in Lissabon. 
Dokumentation, Fachbibliothek, Werkshu- 
cheret, vol.19, no.6, Sept/Oct 1971, p.221~3. 


> 


mmittee 


Meeting of the International a 


for Standardization/ Technical 
46—Documentation in Lisbon. 


BRENNER E, H. 
Some levels of interaction in information 
science. 
Information Storage and Retrieval, voly, 
no.s December 1971, p.211-15. 
Clarifies existing interactions: between gov- 
ernment and industrial services; between 
discipline- and project-oriented services; 
on a national versus international level; 
and between the user and the computer. 


EVANS, LUTHER H. and VAMBERY, JOSEPH T, 
Documents and publications of contempor- 
ary international governmental organiza- 
tions. 

Law Library Journal, yol.64, no.3, August 
1971, p 338-8-62. 

Dissemination of information by inter- 
governmental bodies, mainly by the United 
Nations and agencies. Includes classifica- 
tion scheme for their arrangement. 


JONES, KATHLEEN 

The teaching of social administration in 
universities: how librarians could help. 
Library Association Record, vol.73, no.1, 
November 1971, p.205~—6. 
An account of the rapid Bales of a 
relatively new area of knowledge, and some 
of the problems in information storage and 
retrieval. 


BROWN, JACK E. 
CAN/SDI plus two—Canada’s national SDI 
service for science and technology. 

In 
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INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON INFORMA- 
TION SCIENCE, Tel Aviv, 1971 


Session eight: commercially available 
services: pre-print. 1971. 
p.g-18, 


BRADLER, REINHARD 
Bemerkungen uber das Wesen der In- 
formation. Informaisk, vol.18, no.5, 1971, 
.16—-18,. 
e philosophical framework of informa- 
tion. 


Information Processing Systems 


AITCHISON, T. M. and HALL, ANGELA M. 
Evaluation of retrieval effectiveness, 

In 

INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON INFORMA- 

TION SCIENCE, Tel Aviv, 1971 


Session five evaluation of retrieval 
effectiveness pre-print. 1971. 
p.§ 7-68. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON INFORMA- 
TION SCIENCE, Tel Aviv, 1971 
Session five: evaluation of retrieval 
effectiveness: pre-print. [Tel Aviv]: ISLIC, 
[z971]. 
84p. 


CHERNYAVSEII, V. 8. 
O probleme otsenki poiskovykh sistem: 
chast” 2: statisticheskaya otsenka poiskov- 
yh sistem: o nulyakh znakovogo kriteriya. 
Nauchno~-Tekhnicheskaya Informatsiya, Seriya 
2, 10.9, 1971, P-25734- 
The evaluation of retrieval systems by 
statistical means. 


TELL, BJORN V. 
Retrieval efficiency from titles and the cost 
of indexing. 
Information Storage and Retrieval, vol.7, 
no.5, 1971, P.241-3, 
By the means of a flextble machine search 
system three experiments have been made 
in order to test the retrieval efficiency of 
searching free text and keywords. 


MAHNER, WALTER 
Weitere Pro fur die Erhohung der 
Effektivitar der Informationstatigkeit. 
ormatik, vol.18,-0.5, I97I, p.34-7. 
e systemization of abstracting ca- 
tion, information retrieval and other 
aspects of information processing. 


SCOTT, E. J., TOWNLEY, H. M., aad STERN, B. T. 
À technique for the evaluation of a com- 
mercial information service and some pre- 
liminary results from the Drugdoc Service 
of the Excerpta Medica Fo tion. 
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atoms Storage and Retrieval, vol.7, no. 4, 
ovember 1971, p.149-65. 

es the selectivity, timeliness and 
quality of the Drugdoc service. 


SCHRODT V.N. 

Information communication system. 
Journal of Chemical Documentation, vol.11, 
no 3, August 1971, 174-8. 

An existing information storage and 
retrieval system was revised to serve as a 
vehicle for the communication of chemical 
and biological information among mem- 
bers of the Agricultural Research and 
Development Department. 


ORBAN, DIETRICH—PETER 

Das Zusammenwitken der Information 
Wissenschaft und Technik, mit “dem 
Neuerer-, Patent-, Mouster- und Ken- 
nzeichnungswesen, 

Informatik, vol.18, 10.5, 1971, p 13—15. 
The need for patent and specification 
systems to co-operate in the dissemination 
of information. 


DYNIN, I. A. 
Algoritmizatsiya poiska indeksov v tavlit- 
sakh UDK. 
Neasuchno-Tekhnicheskata Informatsiya, Seriya 
I, 10.9, 1971, p.13-17. 
The ibility of apolying an algorithmic 
eo to number searching in UDC 
tables. 


RUDORF, DIETER 
Tetlautomatisierte Sichtlochkartei zur 
Speicherung und Recherche von Informa- 
tionen. 
Informatik, vol.18, no.5, 1971, p.45-6. 
An optical coincidence card system using 
a photo-electric search apparatus. 


PETRARCA, ANTHONY E., and others 
Use of the double-KWIC coordinate 
indexing technique for chemical line 
notations. 
Journal of Chemical Documentation, vol.11, 
no.3, August 1971 p.148-53. 
Study was aa on three notations 
for comparative purposes. 


CREIGHTON, REGINALD A., and CROCKETT, 
JAMES J. 
SELGEM: A system for collection 
management. Information Systems Innovations, 
vol.2, no.3, August 1971, 24p. 
Includes: design criteria, information 
ditty and retrieval, file update program, 
SELGEM report writer, editing, paper 
tape input, thesaurus processing bibliogra- 
phic indexing. 


ZENICH, MARGARETT B. 
The TISA Plan. 
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In 

INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON INFORMA- 

TION SCIENCE, Tel Aviv, 1971 
Session two: information systems for 
specialized applications: pre-prmt. 1971. 
P-37-41. 


BONPAS, M. 
La notion de compatibilité des systèmes de 
documentation automatique. 
Information Storage and Retrieval, vol.7, 
no.4, November 1971, p.189-5. 
The compatibility propeny of a documenta- 
tion system is defined by the capacity of the 
system to postulate of 
equivalence. 


a 


relationships 


SKOV, HELGE J. 
The costs of documentation services based 
on magnetic tapes: basis for the choice of 
price policy: Scandinavian conference in 
a E E 28th-z29th October 1970. 
n 
INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON INFORMA- 
TION SCIENCE, Tel Aviv, 1971 


Session eight: commercially available 
services: pre-print. 1971. 
p-19-34. 


LUCKE, WERNER and LIST, DIETER 
Aufgaben und Stellung der Informa- 
tionseinrichtungen in einem Fubhrung- 
sbereich. 
Informatik, vol.18, 20.5, 1971, p-5—6, 8-9. 
The role of management information 
systems in the East economy. 


Language and Indexing 

LEONT EVA, N. N. 
Sozdanie informatsionnogo yazyka na baze 
semanticheskogo analiza teksta. 
Naxchno-Tekhnicheskaya Informatsiya, Seriya 
2, no 8, pA sates 
Creating an information retrieval language 
on the basis of semantic text analysis. 


GLADKIIL, A. V. 

Opisanie sintaksicheskoi struktury pre- 
dlozheniya s pomoshch’yu sistem sintak- 
sicheskikh grupp. 

Naschno—TekAnicheskaya Informatsiya, Seriya 
2, 00.9, 1971, p.35~8. 

Description of sentence syntactic structure 
with the aid of a system of syntactic groups. 


UHLMANN, ALADÁR 

Bányászati tezaurusz fogalomgyujtemény 

az cto azakjelzeteivel. 

Tudomdnyos és Miszvaki Tdjtkoxiatds, vol.18, 

no.10, Gciohe: 1971, p.763—Bo. 

A mining thesaurus with UDC notations. 
“SECRETARIAT DES MISSIONS D'URBANISME ET 
D’ HABITAT 

Thésaurus du SMUH: I: Lexique des 
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descripteurs définition et relations séman- 


tiques. 
Paris: the Secrétariat, July 1971. 
iv. (var.pag ) 


*SECRETARIAT DRS MISSIONS D'URBANISME ET 
D’ HABITAT 
Thésaurus du SMUH: I: Liste alpha- 
bétique des descripteurs et termes rattachés. 
Paris: the Secrétariat, July 1971. 
134P. 


*SECRETARIAT DES MISSIONS D'URBANISME ET 
D HABITAT 
Thésaurus du SMUH: DI: Tableaux des 
catégories de descripteurs. Paris: the 
Secrétariat, [July 1971]. 
1 portfolio. 


KERIMOV $, K, and others 
Ispol’zovanie mashinnogo slovarya v IPS 
‘ARGON’. 
Naschno-Tekhnicheskaya Informatsiya, Seriya 
2, 00.8, 1971, p.16—-18. 
The use of a machine dictionary of descrip- 
tors ın the ‘ARGON’ IRS. 


KRALLMANN, D. 
Towards the development of a cumulative 
dictionary within a dynamic information 
system. 
In 
INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON INFORMA- 
TION SCIENCE, Tel Aviv, 1971 
Session three: information analysis: 
pre-print. 1971. 
p.57-60. 


DESCAMPS, J L. 
Vers un dictionnaire contextuel: classe- 
ment d'un corpus traitant de géologie. 
TA Informations, no.1, 1973, p-I-33. 
A contribution towards compilation of a 
contextual dictionary: organization of a 
body of geological information. 


M@LGAARD-HANSEN, R. 

On compatibility and complementarity 
between indexing languages: synopsis. 
Tidskrift for Dokxmentation, vol 27, 20.5, 
1971, p.5F-8r. ; 
Lecture held at the Meeting of the Polish 
Classification Research Group in Warsaw 
on 9th October 1970. 


GRAY, W. A., and HARLEY, A. J. 
Computer assisted indexing. 
Information Storage and Ratrieval, vol.7, 00.4, 
November 1971, p.167-74. 
Technique enables an on-line computer- 
based information retrieval system to aid 
the indexers by selecting possible index 
terms to be assigned to a new document 
entering the system. 
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DIETZE, JOACHIM 
Information and automatisches Indexieren. 


Informatik, vol.18, 00.5, 1971, p.23-27.- 
Various statistical and syntactical metho 
of automatic indexing. 


SPRANGER, URSULA 
Übet einige Verfahren des automatischen 
Indexierens. 
Informatik, vol.18, no.5, 1971, p.28-30.44. 
Various ents in automatic indexing. 


NEGOIŢĂ, C. V. 
On the notion of relevance in information 
retrieval. Bucharest: National Council for 
Science and Technology (Rumania), July 
1971. 
3p. 


WOOD, D. N. 
An evaluation of some abstracting and 
IN services in the earth sciences. 
eview, Vol.I, 00.4, October 1971, 


-1T3-118. 
pits of an investigation into the 
coverage and extent of overlap of abstract- 
ing and indexing services the earth 
sciences. 


BRITISH STANDARDS INSTITUTION 
Draft British standard specification for the 
romanization of Japanese (final version). 
[London]: the Institution, August 1971. 
13p. (71/80409). 


LOHR, HAROLD 
Transliteration japanischer worter uber die 
kyrillische in die lateinische Schrift. 
Informatik, vol.18, 00.5, 1971, p.48-§2. 
Transliterating Japanese characters into 
the Latin alphabet via Cyrillic script. 


SMIRNOV, I. P. 
Tvorcheskie sily perevodchikov na sluzhbu 
nauchno-tekhnicheskogo progessa. 
Naushno-Tekhnicheskaya Informatsiya, Seriya 


I, no.9, See 
pean translators. 


Classification and Cataloguing 


BRITISH INSTITUTE OF MANAGEMENT 
Classification and coding: an introduction 
and review of classification and coding 
systems: [pr by W. MacConnellf 
London: the itute, 1971. 

[iii], 31p. (Management guide no. 1) 


BARTH, FRITZ~GEORG 
Alphabetisch und systematisch geordnete 
Karteien in Kleinen Fachbibliotheken: 
wichtige Arbeitsmitten fur Informations— 
und Auskunftstatigkeit. 


Zentralblatt fur Bibliothekswesen, vol.85, 


Go 


no.10, October 1971, p.602-4. 
Author and classified catalogues in small 


special libraries. 


FIELD, B. J. 
An integrated classification and indexing 
scheme for physics, electrotechnology, 
computers and control. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON INFORMA- 
TION SCENCĘ, Tel Aviv, 1971. 
Session three: information analysis: pre- 
rint, 1971. p.13~—1 
escribes INSPEC: s integrated system. 


JARDINE, N., and RIJSBERGEN, C. J. VAN 
The use of hierarchic clustering in in- 
formation retrieval. 

Information Storage and Retrieval, vol.7, 
no.§, December 1971, p.217-40. 
Introduces information retrieval strategies 
which are based on automatic hierarchic 
clustering of documents. 


BRITISH STANDARDS INSTITUTION 
Universal decimal classification: English 
full edition: 4th international edition: 
UDC 665: oils, fats, waxes. London: the 
Institution, 1971. 580-06752-1. 
28p. (BS1000[665]: 1971; FID publ, 
no.179). 


CENTRE NATIONAL DE LA RECHERCHE SCIENTI- 
FIQUE. Centre de Documentation. 
Bulletin signalétique: plan de classement. 
vol.33, 1972. Paris: the Centre, [1971]. 
viii, 76p. 


TAIT, JAMES A. and ANDERSON, DOUGLAS 
Descriptive cataloguing: a student’s in- 
troduction to the Anglo-American cata- 
loguing rules. 2nd edition. 

London: Bingley, 1971. 0 85157 119 O. 
122p. 


KAULA, P. N. 
Battle of cataloguin 
Herald of Library 


July 1971, p.243-6. 


rules. 


cience, vol.1o, no.3, 


KOUL, R. K. 
Canon of recall value and other canons of 
r ing: a conflict and compromise. 
of Lsbrary Science, vol.1o, no.3, 
ne 1971s pA 
Normative principles applicable to cata- 
loguing. 
ne Re. 
mputers in the counties. 
talogue and Index, 00.23, Autumn 1971, 


roe from a 


given at the Cata- 
loguing and ledens 


Group Seminar 


JANUARY 1972 


‘Towards Total Automation’, London, 
April 1971. 


FAWCETT, TREVOR 
Short titles: rules fis a computer based 
short title catalo 
Catalogue and I = no.23, Autumn 1971, 
p.4-5. 
SE E of short title catalogue at the 
University of East Anglia Library. 


JATARAJAN P. 
Entry element in the name of a university. 
Library Science with a Slant to Doctomentation, 
vol.8, no.3, September 1971, p.2z79-87. 
The form of catalogue h gs for names 
of universities. 


Mechanization 

INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON INFORMA- 

TION SCIENCE, Tel Aviv, 1971 
Session nine: processing for automation I: 
pre-print. [Tel Aviv]: ISLIC, [1971]. 
S5P- 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON INFORMA- 
TION SCIENCE, Tel Aviv, 197 
Session ten: processing for automation II: 
pre-print. [Tel Aviv]: ISLIC, [1971]. 
23p. 


REINICEE, WILLI 
Der Einfluss der Aktualitait von Informa- 
tionen auf die Pflege und Struktur von 
Datenbank 


en. 

Informatik, vol.18, no.5, 1971, p.19-22. 
The influence exerted on file maintenance 
programmes by the obsolescence of in- 
formation stored in computer systems. 


FELDMAN, R. J., ahd KONIVER, D., A. 
Interactive searching of chemical files and 
structural diagram generation from Wis- 
wesser line notation, 

Journal of Chemical Documentation, vol.11, 
no.3, August 1971, p.154-9. 

Describes systems employing bit screens, 
which are useful for filtering a file. 


HARLEY, A. J. 
Dialogue with a computer. 
NLL ae: vol.1, no.4, October 1971, 
123-13 
Decana of a Medlars dialogue. 


CARVILLE, M., HIGGINS, L. D., and SMITH, 
FRANCES J. 
Interactive reference retrieval in large files. 
Information Storage and Retrispal, vol.7, 20.5, 
December 1971, p.205—r10. 
Describes the design criteria for an on-line 
system based on experiences of a pilot 
system which has been operational for 
2 years. 
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eee WALTER E. A. and WESSEL, ANDREW 


 Machinbaided indexing and analysis for 
oe and fact retrieval: [P S] 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON INFORMA- 
TION SCIENCE, Tel Aviv, 1971 
Session ten: processing for automation IT: 
pre-print. 1971. 
p-17-z3. 


HISINGER, B. 
A multidisciplinary and computerized SDI 
Service for Terea and research: practical 
erience and costs. 
Information Storage and Retrieval, vol.7, 00.4, 
ovembet 1971, p.-175-87. - 
tice policy, marketing, 
sales pron ey foreign cooperation of 
a Danish documentation department are 
described. 


HIRSCH, RICHARDS 3. 
Functions and economics of an operating 
; automated library system. 
n 
INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON INFORMA- 
TION SCIENCE, Tel Aviv, 197% 
Seasion four: economics of information 
systems; pre-print. 1971. 
p.1-6. 


BATTEN, W. E. 
; The impact of economics on system design. 
n 
INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON INFORMA- 
TION SCIENCE, Tel Aviv, 1971 
Session four: economics of information 
systems: pre-print. 1971. 
p.29-38. 


BUTLER, M. K., and others 
TN [ Code Ceater Exchange 
Storage sear automation progress 

Ti the Argonne Code Center 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON INFORMA- 
TION SCIENCE, Tel Aviv, 1971 
Session 9: processing for automation T: 
pre-print. 1971. 
p-I-14. 


THOMAS, JOHN T. 

Automation feasibility study of the North 
Carolina Agricultural and Technical State 
University Library. 

Indian arian, vol.26, no.1, June 1971, 

—iz. 

G ves details and description of computer- 
ised acquisition procedure. 


MAUEREOFF, GEORG., and SMITH RICHARD G. 
A MARC H-based program for retrieval 
and dissemination. 


ASLIB PROCEEDINGS 


Journal of Library chaser. vol.4 no.3, 
September 1971, p.141-58. 

Reviews work on batched retrieval /dis- 
semination and describes SDI system 
developed by Library, University of 
Saskatchewan, and the National Science 


Library. 


GEIVANDOV, E. A. aid SHOLOKOY, V. G. 
Sistema vyvoda khimicheskof informatsii 
v avtomatizirovannof informatsionno- 

Oiskovol agen aie v vide dvumernogo 


izobrazheni kh formul. 
N akan Danai tya Seriya 2, 
ree 1971, p.22-3. 


emical information output system in 
an automatic IRS with two-dimensional 
structural formulae representation. 


SKOLNIK, HERMAN 
The what and how of computers for 
chemical information systems. 
Journal for Chemical Documentation, vol.11, 
no.3, August 1971, p.185-9. 
Discusses computer 
of a chemical information system for 
computer processing, 


BOND, V. B., and others, 
Interactive searching of a structure and 
biological activity file. 
Journal of Chemical Documentation, wolii, 
no.3, August 1971, p.168-70. 
Interactive search using a time sharing 
system on a large file which contains 
structural information in the form of 
fragments based on the Wiswesser Line 
Notation. 


Subject Organization 

GORISCH, RUDHOLF, and THIEDE, ELFRIEDE 
Die Arbeit der Zentralen Bibliothek der 
Medizinischen Akademie—Medizinische 


Bezirksbibliothek-Mo eburg. 
Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, vol.85, no. 
11, November 1971, p.66 


2. 
The work of the Centra Library of the 
Medical Academy (Medical District Library) 
in Magdeburg (GDR). 


RÓZSA, GYÖRGY 
Történeti gyutemények és nemzetközi 
információs központ: az ENSZ genfi 
könyvtara. 
Tødomdnyos és Muszaki Tdjekogtatds, vol.18, 
no.10, October 1971, p.745-58. 
The United Nations Library at Geneva— 
an historical collection and an inter- 
national information centre. 


THORNTON, JOHN L, 
Medical libraries and research. 
British Journal of Hospital Medicine, vol.6, 
no.3, October 1971, p.485—9o. 


bee and the designing- 
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Includes names of medical libraries in U.K.; 
discusses organization of stock and biblio- 
graphical tools. 


JACOB, HELENA 
Nice books and museum libraries. 
Canadian Library Journal, vol.28, no.5, 
September—October 1971, p.383-4. 
Functions of museum libraries. 


HAMILTON, PETER 
Member Profile: Beecham Research Lab- 
oratories. 
SASLIC Newsletter, no.9, November 1971, 


5-7. 
tied and information services. 


BREEM, W. W. 8. 
Professional law libraries of Great Britain. 
Law Library Journal, vol.64, no.3, August 
Abe » P- gers 
ory and present situation of British 
law libraries. 


SCOTT, MARIANNE 
Law libraries in Canada. 
Law Library Journal, vol.64, no. 3, August 
7I, p.314-22. 
History and present situation of Canadian 
law libraries. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON INFORMA- 
TION SCIENCE, Tel Aviv, 1971 
Session two: information systems for 
specialized applications: pre-print. 
el Aviv]: ISLIC, Revi: 
41 (i.e. 31) p. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON INFORMA- 

TION SCIENCE, Tel Aviv, 1971 
Session eight: commercially available 
services: pre-print. [Tel Aviv): ISLIC, 
[1971]. 48p. 


*RODGERS, FRANE 
Serial publications in ao sears te lia- 
mentary papers, 1900-1968: a ogra- 
phy. London: Library Association, 1971. 
85365—494-8. 
XIX, 146p. 


PERREAULT, JEAN M. 
Reflections on the idea of a universal 


ae ph 

rdd of EA Seience, vol.1o, no.3, 
me 1971, p-2I14721. 

lains concepts of bibliography and 
universal bibliography. 


VICKERY, B. C. 
The many uses and forms of subject 
representation. 

In 

INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON INFORMA- 


JANUARY 1972 


TION SCIENCE, Tel Aviv, 1971 

Session three: information analysis: pre- 
print. 1971. 

P.47-55- 


Reprography 

CROSS, B. C. 
Reprographic equipment at the NLL. 
NEL Review, vol.1, 10.4, October 1971, 
p.1 19-122. 
The equipment and procedures adopted by 
the National Lending Library for produc- 
tion of photocopies and microforms. 


GRUNDY, C. C. 
Facsimile communication in the Depart- 
ment of Employment. 
O e& M Bulletin, val.26, no.4, November 
1971, P.2I 7-22. 
Facsimile transmission to circulate details 
of vacancies notified to Employment 
Exchanges. 


HJERPPE, ROLAND 


PIB eller fakta i bild eller faksimil i 


bibliotek: del 2. 
Tidskrift for Dokumentation, vol.27, 00.5, 
1971, p-59-60. 

efacsimile in libraries: part 2. 


Printing and Publishing 


ELLIS, GEORGE 
Units, bols and abbreviations: a guide 
for biological and medical editors and 
authors: recommendations of a workin 
party set up at a conference of medica 
editors held in London on and December 
1968. London: Royal Society of Medicine, 
sre 1971. 9$O-15§ 5-0-0 
35p. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON INFORMA- 
TION SCIENCE, Tel Aviv, 1971. 


Session seven: publishing and reprography. 
pre-print. [Tel Aviv]: ISLIC, [1971]. 
§2p. 

MARTIN, M. D, 
Mechanization of publications, 

In 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 

TION SCIENCE, Tel Aviv, 1971 
Session seven: publishing and reprogra- 
phy: pre-print. 1971. 


41-8. 
pos the computerization of INSPEC 
publications. 


INFORMA- 


WOLFF, MANFRED E. 
Privacy transmission of scientifc in- 
formation: today and tomorrow. 
Journal of Chemical Documentation, vol.11, 


no.3, August 1971, p.137-8. 
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Content of medicinal chemical journals is 
discussed and changes in the future are 
considered. 


Administration and Management 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON INFORMA- 
TION SCIENCE, Tel Aviv, 1971 
Session four: economics of information 
systems: pre-print. [Tel Aviv]: ISLIC, 
[1971]. 
55P- 


, R. B. 

A breakdown of manpower costs in rela- 
tion to tasks in an industrial information 
service. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON INFORMA- 
TION SCENCE, Tel Aviv, 1971 
Session four: economics of information 
systems: pre-print. 1971. 
p.1§-27. 


$, HAROLD R. 
The ABC’s of PPB. 
Lsbrary Journal, October 1971, p.3089~93. 
An explanation of how Planning-Program- 
ming-Budgeting can be used to improve 
the management of libraries. 


PROHL, PETER, and 
TZSCHASCH, PETER 
Das Bibliotheks—und Informationswesen 
an den sowjetischen Universitaten und 


SCHILD, JOHANNES, 


Hochschulen und die Bauplanung wis- 
senschaftlicher Bibliotheken in der UDSSR. 
Zentralblatt fur Bibhothekswesen, vol.85, 


no.11, November 1971, p.641~53. 
Soviet university libraries and ınformation 
systems; building projects for scientific 
libraries. 


KUSKE, GUNTRAM, and others 
Optimale Nutzung von Buchermagazinen. 
Dokumentation, Fachbibliothek, Werksbuch- 
erei, vol.19, no.6, September—October 1971, 
205-22. 
Connect shelving at the Medical School/ 
Hanover University and at the University 


Library/Hanover. 


[sratisrics of Australian higher education 

libraries.] 
Australian Academic and Research Libraries, 
vol.2, 20.4, September 1971, p.123—-36. 
Statistical tables for staff and services in 
Australian university libraries, college of 
advanced education libraries and secondary 
teachers college libraries. 


REVILL, D. B. 
The video revolution. 
New Library World, 


vol.73, 20.857, 


ASLIB PROCEEDINGS 


November 1 1971 P-135, 137-138. 
A survey o ee 
problems concerning its us ibraries 


Library Systems 
INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON INFORMA- 
TION SCIENCE, Tel Aviv, 1971 
Session one: international and national 
information networks: pre-priot. [Tel 
Aviv]: ISLIC, [1971]. 
77P- 


WYSOCKI, ADAM 
World Science Information Systems: 
poe 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 

TION scrence, Tel Aviv, 1971 
Session one: international information 
networks: pre-print. 1971. 


P-37745. 


INFORMA- 


GARFIELD, EUGENE and MALIN, MOTTON V. 
The international network of ISI-linked 

; national information centres. 

# 

INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 

TION SCIENCE, Tel Aviv, 1971 


INFORMA- 


Session eight: Commercially available 
services: pre-print. 1971. 
p.I-}. 


ABRAHAM I 
Some factors relating to the economic basis 
of international systems for information 
storage and retrieval. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON INFORMA- 
TION SCIENCE, Tel Aviv, 1971 
Session four: economics of information 
systems: pre-print. 1971. 
P-49-54. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL CONFERENCE FOR THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF A WORLD SCIENCE 
INFORMATION SYSTEM. 

November 1971, 


IFLA News, no.38, 
p.20-1. 
Gives details of comprehensive resolutions 
concerning UNISIST. 


FENDRYCH, MIROSLAV, and FOGL, JIRI 
The Czechoslovak computer information 
system ASTI. 
Information Storage and Retrieval, vol.7, 
no.5, December 1971, p.245—8. 
Describes the State Info rmation Poli 
which aims at the construction of a unifi 
integrated national system of scientific, 
technological and economic information. 


ROBERTS, NORMAN 
University libraries 
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Library Association Record, vol.73, no.1, 
November 1971, p.210~2. 

Fourth in a series of articles written in 
response to the Editor’s request to the 
University, College and Research Section. 


WAGNER, MADELEINE 
La section pharmacie de la Bibliothéque 
universitaire de Montpellier. 
Bulletin des Bibliothèques de Franca, vol.16, 
no.8, August 1971, p.42I-54. 
The "pharma department of Montpellier 
University Library. 


WAY, DEREK J. 
University law libraries of Great Britain. 
Law Library Journal, vol.64, 00.3, August 
1971, p-291—-301. 
ory and present situation of British 
university law libraries. 


Professional Activity 


THOMPSON, ANTHONY 


ie ll of of IFLA, 1966-1970 
of Library Sesence, aa 10, 00.3, 
ose the eee 3-43. 
objectives, membership, General 
Sari and e members of the Executive 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON INFORMA- 
TION SCIENCE, Tel Aviv, 1971 


Session six: selection, education and 
training of personnel: pre-print. [Tel 
Aviv): SSLIC, [1971]. 

84p. 

RUSSELL, JOHN 

Graduate training. 

New Library orid, vol.73, no.857, 


November on p. 126-7. 
Outline of the "graduate trainin 
operated by Manchester Public 


scheme 
braries. 


HOGUE, M. B. 
From books to benefits. 
Australian Academic and Research Libraries, 
vol.2, no.4, September 1971, p.116-22. 


An attem ay at defining parameters for a 

cost-benefit analysis of in-service library 
training. 
CLEMENTS, D 


Survey of students of librarianship and 
information science completing courses 
during December 19 970 

Library Association ord, vol.73, no.1, 
November 1971, p.207~9. 

Indicates that overall employment position 
has not deteriorated. 


SHARMA, C. D. 
Library science education in United States, 
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Canada, Great Britain and India: patterns, Group, 1971. 0 258 968370. 
equivalences and illusions. 


159p. 
Herald of Library Science, volio, no.3, : 
July 1971, p.222-33. ASSOCIATION NATIONALE DE LA RECHERCHE 
TECHNIQUE. Commission Information et 
WALKER, GREGORY Documentation. 


Directory of libraries and special col- Centres frangais de documentation scien- 
lections on Eastern Europe and the tifique et technique: domaines d’activité et 
U.S.S.R. London: Crosby Lockwood for liste des responsables. Paris: the Associa- 
SCONUL, Slavonic and East European tion, [1971]. fii]. 211p. 


€5 


MEMBERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS 


Acceptance of advertisements for publication in 


Proceedings does not sarply Asiib support for or 
endorsement of the goods or services pi aati 


Members’ advertisement rates’ first 15 words 
(minimum), 5op; 3p for each additional word. 
top if box n required. (No agency dis- 
count.) A separate section of these columns is 
available to non-members at £3 per 8.c.i. 


‘Translations services 


MEDICAL AND HIGHLY SPECIALIZED 
SCIENTIFIC TRANSLATIONS. S.M. Bon- 
nekamp, F, Member of the Translators’ 
Guild (Med. Science & Lit.), 47 Firs Close, 
Muswell Hill, London Nro. Tel. 01-883 3962 
during office hours. After office hours an 
automatic telephone answering machine will 
record messages. 


BUILDING AND CIVIL ENGINEERING 
TRANSLATIONS from Russian and Ger- 
man into English. G. L. Cairns, MA, 92 South- 
wood Lane, London N6, Tel. 01-340 8990. 


TECHNICAL SWEDISH, DANISH, NOR- 
WEGIAN translated by J. T. Craddock, 
B COM, FIL, Ekard, Ray Park Avenue, 
Maidenhead, Berks. Maidenhead 24931. 


RUSSIAN/ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS. 

Twenty years’ experience Government 

Department. Native Russian. A. de Merindol, 

19 Ingelow House, Kensington, W8. 01-937 
788. 


JAPANESE/ENGLISH RUSSIAN/ 
ENGLISH translations. Chemistry, medicine, 
biology, zoology. D. A. Fraser, BA, MIL, 22 
Gresley Road, London Nig 3JZ. Tel: 
O1-272 5664. 


WILFRED E. GOODAY, ARSM, DIC, C.ENG, 
MOM, FIL. Member of Translators’ Guild, 
Romanian and French. 161 Rivermead Court, 
London SW6. RENown 1912 


RUSSIAN / ENGLISH TECHNICAL 
TRANSLATIONS, Chemical, metallurgical 
and related subjects. D. E. Hayler, 86 Manton 
Drive, Luton, LU2 7DL. Tel. Luton 25238. 


SCIENTIFIC TRANSLATIONS FROM 
JAPANESE, CHINESE, RUSSIAN, 
CZECH and East and West European 
languages into English and/or German, A. 
K. Henn, B sc, ‘Glenside’, Lower Leigh Rd., 
Pontnewynydd, Pontypool, Mon. Tel. 
Pontypool 3689 (after 6 p.m.). 


MEDICAL, PHARMACEUTICAL, BIO- 
LOGICAL translations from French, Roman- 
ian and Portuguese into English and from 
English into French and Romanian, Dr, J. 
Jacobson, 94 Temple Fortune Lane, NW11. 
OI-455 IOIO. 


TECHNICAL TRANSLATIONS from 
Russian, German and Polish into English 
B. Klipstein, ssc(Hons), 1 Glenview Grove, 
Shipley, Yorkshire. Tel. Shipley 58215. 


TECHNICAL AND COMMERCIAL 
translations from English into Russian, Mrs 
O. Linsley, 31 Parke Road, Barnes, London 
SW. Tel. o1-748 8822, 


TECHNICAL TRANSLATIONS from 
Japanese into English. R. A. Scutt, BA, 48 
Somerset Avenue, West Wimbledon, London 
SW2o. Tel. WIMbledon 1713 (01-946 1713). 


TECHNICAL OR COMMERCIAL trans- 
lations into/from lish, German, Dutch 
and French. A. M. Speller, FIL, NGV, 
6 Lakeside, West Ealirg, London, W13 8HN. 
Tel. or-998 1045. 


AUTHORITATIVE TECHNICAL 
TRANSLATIONS. Spanish, French, Italian, 
German, Portuguese, camera copy or printed. 
E. W. Sykes, FIL, 39 West Close, Wembley, 
Middlesex, HAg oPJ. Tel. o1-go4 4273. 


Advisory services 

IRAS: A NEW ADVISORY SERVICE. 
As much or as little advice and assistance as 
you need—anything fiom a half-day’s talk to 
a six-month’s assignment. Miss Helen Town- 
ley, LR. Advisory Services, 117 Wickham 
Chase, West Wi n Kent, BR4 oBQ. or- 
777 7560. 


NON-MEMBERS?’ 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Situations vacant 


THE MARKET RESEARCH DIVISION of 
a petroleum company requires an experi- 
enced indexer to work on a part or full ume 
basis (hours by arrangement) for the duration 
of approximately ee months, The job 
would require the organization and initiation 
of a post-coordinate optical coincidence 
indexing system for marketing reports; the 
sia iar ase with the division’s advice, of a 
vocabulary of indexing terms and the indexing 
of a cross section of the reports to test opera- 
tional efficiency. The job also requires the 
assemblage of an indexing manual for exec- 
utives for the future indexing of their own 
reports and a s manual for clerks re- 
nsible for future puaching. Salary by nego- 
tiation. Applicants please write to: Box 
number 172. 
INDIA. Central Library, Indian Institute of 
Technology/Kanpur invites applications 
from Indian nationals for position of Deputy 
Librarian. Kanpur can Contras Program, 
largest USAID education project in the 
world, assists in development of IT/K. 
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4-storey Central Library is air conditioned; 
over 100,000 volume collection; growing at 
12,000 volumes/year; 1300 current periodical 
subscriptions. Applicant must have innate 
craving for innovative activities; be in- 
terested in adapting library to electronic 
information handling system; have on- 
ality, disposition to motivate, involve co- 


MEMBERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS 


~vorkers; have managerial, administrative 
capabilities; graduate professional degree; 
znd extensive supervisory ence. Know- 
dge of foreign language desirable. Success- 
“ul applicant and dependents provided trans- 
Dortation to India. Grade: Rs yoo-1250. 
Apply via air mail: Librarian, Central 
Library, WT/Kanpur-16, India. 
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STOCK ADULT FICTION 


Our new catalogue took months to prepare, 

and we hope it meets your requirements. 

The books are reinforced by sewing through 

the original publishers’ cases, so adding greater 
strength to case and sewing. Then the original 
publishers’ jackets are Inserted in plastic sleeves. 


if eventually this binding should break down 
then of course you can always send it to us for . 


re-binding. 


CEDRIC CHIVERS LTD 


PORTWAY 
BATH BA1 3NF 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
LANCASTER 


ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 


Applications are invited for.a new post 
of ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN (MEDIA 
SERVICES) within the University Lib- 
rary, from August 1972. Applicants must 
possess a good honours degree and sub- 
stantial knowledge and experience of 
acquisition, storage and exploitation of 
all types of audio-visual materials; a 
qualification in librarianship is desirable. 

will be assessed on the scale 
£1491-£3417, 


Further information may be obtained 
(quoting reference L.631/B) from the 
Deputy Secretary and Establishment 
Officer, University House, Bailrigg, 
Lancaster, to whom applications (six 
copies) should be sent not later than 
1 March 1972. 


Tel. BATH 23201/3 


Technical 
Translator 


Technical translator (English 
mother tongue) required by 
J. F. Williams & Co., Chartered 
Patent Agents, for work mostly 
German into English. 


Appropriate qualifications and 
at least two years’ experience 
of technical work required. 
Salary according to age and 
experience. Work at present in 
Central London, but possibly 
move later to Richmond 
(Surrey) area. 


Contact J. F. Williams, 
01-405 6123. 





British Technology Index 


starts its second 10 years by adding author 
indexes to monthly parts and the future 1972 
cumulation. 


BTI indexes, by subject anc author, the major articles, 
papers, reports in British echnical periodical publi- 
cations. Concept Indexing with computer aid in pro- 
viding multiple access poirts and fast publication. 


Monthly Parts and Annual Vclume; Magnetic tape 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


7 Ridgmount St. Store St. London, W.C.1 
(Phone: 01-636 7843) 


ki 


LIBRARY FURNITURE First for carpets AS 
m emai a Dodson 
Bull L/ 


* 30 “DISCOUNT 
BRANDED CARPETS 


Wilton @ Axminster @ Oriental @ patted 

All makes available with full Manufacture 

uarantees @ NO IMPERFECT GOODS SOLD 
@ Fres delivery in U.K. @ Expert fitting service 
available moet areas. 

£200,000 carpets on display 

In our extensive London aad previnclal shewrooms 
Write stoting requirement or for intreduction to 
carpet cages inne most maln aties. Free brochure 


request to 
DODSON B BULL CARPET 00. LTD 
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Book Trolley 
3 ft. 3 ins. high x 


3 ft. long x 16% ins. Picci : MANCHESTER: 
B. Serota Ltd. Rubber tyred wheels. 55-61, Lever St. MI IDE, Tel: (061) a 
Ends edged with [NE esc takn alae WESTCLIFF cr SEA, 


rubber. | 495, London Rd. S60 9LG. vals Southend 46569. 
Contractors to H.M. s senerument and to Municipal Open: 9.00-5.30 Mon-Fri. Sot.9.00-12.00 
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The 1972 Publications List of 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


has just been produced, listing over 
100 titles in blbliography and Ilbrary science 
essential to the practising librarian. 


Write for a copy to: 


PUBLICATIONS DEPARTMENT, | 
THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
7, RIDGMOUNT STREET, 
LONDON WCIE 7AE. 
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LINGUISTS œe. 


and all concerned with 
languages the world over 
read: 


THE 
INCORPORATED 
LINGUIST 


Annual subscription £2 : Members free 


~~ 


The Institute of Linguists was founded in 1910, and _ 
is the only professional and examining body of its 
kind in the United Kingdom for practising linguists. 
Members of the Institute—i.e., Associates, Mem- 
bers and Fellows—work as translators, interpreters, 
language teachers and research workers and in 
other fields of employment or professions In which 


high standards of proficiency in languages are 


required. 


THE INSTITUTE OF LINGUISTS 


LLOYDS BANK CHAMBERS 
91 NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY 
LONDON SE1 6BN 


Telephone 01-407 4755 
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Librarian/ 
Information 
offi GEP* Scientific Services Centre, 


Ratcliffe on Soar, Nr. Nottingham 


I 
The Librarian will be responsible for the Technical Library which serves both the 
staff of the Scientific Services Centre and the technical staff throughout the Generating 
Board’s Midland Reglon and for providing a local information service to the Scientific 
Services Centre. 
Applicants should be graduates and possess an appropriate Librarian’s or Information 
Sclantist’s qualification. 
Salary range: £1,509~£1,848. 


fed rma should be made In writing, quoting vacancy number A 829/71 MR 
giving full details of age, qualifications and experience, and should be 
forwarded to the Personnel Manager, C.E.G.B., Haslucks Green Road, Shirley, 
Solihull, Warwickshire, by 4th February 1972. 
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Technical Translator’s 
Manual 


Edited by J. B. SYKES 





No book has been previously available in English which could serve as a 
comprehensive practical reference tool for the tcehnical translator. This 
manual, therefore, which has been written, compiled and. edited by 
members of the Aslib Technical Translation Group, will meet a longstand- 
ing need among translators of technical material. The ten chapters cover 
many of the aspects of technical translating, inchiding such topics as: the 
training of translators; the staff and free-lance translator; the translator's 
tools; special kinds of translation, ¢.g, patents, filmscripts etc.; proof-read- 
ing and indexing; and the literature on technical translation. 

xvii, 173 pp. SBN: 85142 035 4 £3.00 (£2.50 to members) 


The Thesaurus in Retrieval 


ALAN GILCHRIST 


Since Mortimer Taube first introduced Uniterm in the early 1950's, enormous 
progress has been made in the techniques of coordinate indexing. The concept 
of a thesaurus, made famous by Roget, and used in an information retrieval 
context at the 1957 Dorking Conference on Classification has correspond- 
ingly developed. The word now encompasses a wide variety of descriptor 
language types and methods of presentation. This book examines this 
variety and the way in which thesauri are constructed. The examination is 
conducted with reference to the indexing devices which affect recall and 
precision, and is backed up by chapters on coding, formats and aids, 
searching, evaluation and ten case studies. 


viti, 184 pp. SBN: 85142 036 2 £4.90 (£9.80 to members) 


Orders to: Aslib, 3 Belgrave Square, London SW1X 8PL 
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Claude 
GillBooks 


a five star 
service to 
management 


* Management and 


Training Centre 

A unique centre displaying over 
10,000 titles on all aspects of 
management. Managers will find 
its comprehensive coverage meets 
all their needs. 


* Mail Order 


Supply 

An efficient mail order section 
supplying books by post to 
customers throughout the world. 
Expert staff quickly trace current 
or out-of-print works, whatever 
the source. 


* Worldwide 


- Journal Subscriptions 
You can place a subscription with 
Claude Gill Subscriptions Ltd. for 
any journal, in any language, 
published anywhere in the world. 
Free renewal reminder service 
avoids interruption of supply. 


H.M.S.O. x 


Publications 

Government reports, bulletins and 
other publications available direct 
to visitors or mail order customers 
from a government publications 
department located within the 
Claude Gill showrooms. 


‘New Books’ * 


Bulletins 

Regular customers receive 

the monthly Claude Gill 
‘Management Newsletter’ 

or ‘Science Bulletin’. 

Listing and describing the most 
important new books and 
journals as they appear, 

these bulletins enable 
customers to keep up-to- 

date with latest developments. 
Simply write to us if you would 
like to receive these bulletins for 
a 3 month trial period. 


Claude Gill Books 


Management & Training Centre, 481 Oxford St., London W1R 2AQ 
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Aslib Proceedings ~=* 


incorporating Aslib Information 
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© 1972 Aslib and contributors 


Aslib Proceedings: incorporating Asib Information ts published monthly and 
supplied free to members of Aslib. Subscription rates are £10 annually to non- 
members, or £2.50 to Ashb msmbers requiring additional copies. Single copiss £1 


or 25p to members. 


Farther information about Aslib’s services and membership rates will be supplied 
on application to the Director, Aslib, 3 Belgrave Square, London SWIX 8PL. 
Tel. or-235 soso. Telex 23667; answer-back, Aslib London. 


March 
THU.2. 


SAT.4-SUN.§. 
WED.8. 


MON.13. 
WED.15. 


FRI. T7. 
THU.23. 
April 


THU.6. 
SUN.Q-WED. 12. 


ASLIB CALENDAR 1972 


Audio Visual Group Annual General Meeting. Aslib. 5.30 p.m. 
Midlands Branch, East Midlands section: Symposium on ‘Using 
regional and local government information services’. Trent 
Polytechnic, Nottingham. 

Social Sciences Group Annual Conference: “The British Library 
and the social sciences’. Bath. 

Economic and Business Information Group meeting: ‘Is there too 
much management litezature? Management Book Centre, Claude 
Gill Books, Oxford St, W1. 

Co-ordinate Indexing Group meeting. Aslib. 3.30 p.m. 

Aslib evening meeting ‘Oh! Typography’ by Charles Gibbs-Smith 
(Emeritus Keeper, Victoria and Albert Museum). Royal Institution 
of Naval Architects, ro Upper Belgrave Street, SW1. 5 for 5.30 p.m. 
Midlands Branch and Midlands Regional Liaison Office one-day 
course: ‘Financial and commercial information’. Chamber of 
Commerce, Harborne Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

Scottish Branch Anrual General Meeting and Conference: 
‘Library Management’. West Park Hall, University of Dundee. 
Midlands Branch Annual General Meeting and buffet. Engineering 
and Building Centre, Birmingham. 


Aslib visit to NRLSI, Bayswater Division, W2. 4.30 p.m. 
Chemical Group courses: ‘Introduction to modern methods of 
chemical characterization’, Kingston Polytechnic, Kingston-upon- 
Thames; ‘Nature and language of chemistry’, Courland Grove 
Hall, London SW8. 
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ASLIB PROCEEDINGS 


Calendar (Cont.) 
WED. 12-FRI.14. 


TUE.18. 


WED.19. 


TUE.25. 


May 
WED.3. 


THU.4—SAT.6. 


WED.10. 


TUE. 16. 


June 
WED. 14. 


FRI.I16—-SUN.18 


WED.21. 


VOL. 24, NO. 2 


Co-ordinate Indexing Group Annual General Meeting and Con- 
ference: ‘Words and meanings: the whole problem of the thesaurus 
for co-ordinate indexing’. Churchill College, Cambridge. 
Midlands Branch evening meeting: ‘Current awareness—cost and 
effectiveness’, by A. E. Cawkell. Arden Hotel, Birmingham. 
6.15 p.m. 

Aslib evening meeting: “Information analysis’, by Dr P. Leggate 
(Oxford University). Royal Institution of Naval Architects, ro 
Upper Belgrave Street, SWr. 

Asltb one-day study session on Europe: ‘A guide to economic and 
business information for the EEC’. Royal Institution of Naval 
Architects, ro Upper Belgrave St, SW1. 


Computer Information Group evening meeting. Aslib. 5 for 


5-30 p.m. 
Northern/Midiands Branch joint conference: ‘Services to the 
information unit.’ Derwentwater Hotel, Portinscale, Keswick. 
Asltb evening meeting. Speaker: Richard Orr (Director, Institute 
for Advancement of Medical Communication, USA). Royal 
Institution of Naval Architects, 10 Upper Belgrave St, SW1. 
Midlands Branch, East Midlands section: Forum on Trade 
Literature. British Rail, Derby. 

Midlands Branch visit to Birmingham Post and Mail offices. 


Aslib Annual General Meeting. 

Sixth Aslib Annual Lecture by Professor B. J. Mason, FRS. Royal 
Aeronautical Society, 4 Hamilton Place, W1. 

Electronics Group 14th annual conference. Crvil Service Staff 
College, Ascot. 

Aslib one-day symposium: “Tomorrow’s intention worker— 
education and training.’ Royal Institution of Naval peau 10 
Upper Belgrave Street, SWr. 
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Oh! Typography 

The speaker at the Aslib evening meeting, to be held on Wednesday, 15th 
March, 1972, will be Mr Charles Gibbs-Smith, Keeper Emeritus, Victoria and 
Albert Museum, who will take a provocative look at recent trends in typo- 
graphy. 

In Mr Gibbs-Smith’s view, one of the major curses of modern life is the 
typographer. He used to be our cherished servant; he has become our tyrannical 
master. His is a new breed today, bent on maiming human communication, 
whose aesthetic ideal is the blank white page, or at best, a minuscule arrange- 
ment of type composed of one letter repeated all over, for harmony’s sake. In 
pursuit of heaven knows what arcane goal, the modern typographer throws 
punctuation down the drain, banishes capital letters and dragoons words and 
figures into incomprehensible design units. He has become the dedicated 
enemy—says Mr Gibbs-Smith—of clarity, legibility and sanity; and must, if 
we are to preserve our reason, be sent collectively to the scaffold without delay. 

The meeting will be held at the Royal Institution of Naval Architects, 
10 Upper Belgrave Street, London SW1, and will be chaired by Mr J. L. 
Howgego, Keeper of Prints and Pictures at London’s Guildhall Library. It 
will begin at 5.30 p.m. (tea 5 p.m.). 


External information services: the users’ view at Sheffield 

Programme planning for Aslib’s 46tn Annual Conference, to be held at the 
University of Sheffield from 24th-27th September, is well advanced. Speakers 
have been secured and the initial response from participants in the proposed 
exhibition of commercial information services is encoura 

A particularly interesting session will be that on Tuesday, 26th September, 
at 9.30 a.m., when it 1s hoped to present case histories recounting individual 
experiences, happy and otherwise, in using external services. Informally, 
many members have expressed strong views on this subject: now is the oppor- 
tunity to air them in public, to share the lessons that can be drawn therefrom and 
consider how the problems raised might be met. Such case histories are needed 
now, so members who would like to contribute are asked to approach the 
Conference Organizer, Aslib (3 Belgrave Square, London SW1X 8PL) as soon 
as possible, with a synopsis or draft text. 


Economic and business information for the EEC 

Industry and commerce in the United Kingdom are faced with the need to 
prepare for British entry to the European Economic Community. Such prepara- 
tion must be based not only on the fullest possible knowledge of the Com- 
munity as it now is but also on an awareness of the likely developments in 
commercial, economic, industrial and other related fields. 

A vast amount of information on these subjects exists; the difficulty is to 
chart the problem areas and to find some of the sources, in the United Kingdom 
and in the EEC countries, from whick information may be obtained. To meet 
this need, Aslib is staging, with the co-operation of the Economic and Business 
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Information Group, a one-day study session on economic and business informa- 
tion for the REC, which will be held in the Weir Hall of the Royal Institution of 
Naval Architects, 10 Upper Belgrave Street, London SW1, on Tuesday, 25th 
April, 1972. 

The problem will be briefly stated by Stephen Schattmann, an economist 
concerned with European industrial and financial affairs, and speakers who will 
chart the information sources available will include Rudolf Bree, until March 
this year Director General for the Dissemination of Knowledge. with the 
Commission of the European Economic Community, describing the Com- 
munity’s instrument for information policy and practice; Ronald Mayes of the 
Department of Trade and Industry covering Government and official sources of 
information; A. L. Smyth, Commercial Librarian, Manchester Central Library, 
describing the information facilities provided by banks, trade and professional 
associations, chambers of commerce and other non-Governmental sources. 
W. A. F. P. Steiner, Librarian of the University of London Institute for Ad- 
vanced Legal Studies, will take a look at the chief sources of information on the 
law of the EEC and on the laws of its member countries and where they can be 
located, particularly in London. The paper by Ian Maclean, IMAC Research, is 
principally concerned with information on the size and structure of the market 
and discusses how much of this information is available in the UK and where, 
and what, are the principal sources in the EEC countries. In his paper, George 
Henderson, CBD Research, will compare company information sources in 
Great Britain and the Six and describe some key European source material. 
This tightly packed programme aims to provide a serious learning occasion 
and ends with a question and answer session in which all the speakers will take 

art. 
j For further details, and a programme wıth form of application, contact the 
Conference Organizer, Aslib, 3 Belgrave Square, London, SW1X 8PL. 


Social Sciences Group 

The initial interest and enthusiasm for the Group and its activities have been 
maintained, indicating the need within Aslib for a forum wherein information 
and librarianship in the social sciences can be studied. Open evening meetings 
have included papers given by Dr N. M. Bradburn, Director of the National 
Opinion Research Center, Chicago, on the concept of data libraries and the 
problems of social science data; Mr M. B. Line on the findings of INFROSS, 
the OSTI-supported investigation into information requirements of the social 
sciences; Professor W. L. Saunders, Director of the Sheffield University Post- 
graduate School of Librarianship and Information Science, on the findings of 
the Sheffield Language Barrier Report and INFROSS from the point of view 
of the implications for social scientists; and Mr J. E. Pemberton on the more 
important findings of his research for the SSRC on the national provision of 
printed ephemera in the social sciences, which arose out of recommendations 
made by the Group in 1970 on primary materials in the social sciences. 

A working party (now representing the Group, the Library Association and 
DISISS) concerned with the information needs of social workers has produced 
a mock-up of a current awareness service, ‘SWIFT: Social Work Information 
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for Today’, as a result of their deliberations as to the type of service required by 
social workers. This has been circulated to selected persons to discover its 
likely usefulness to social workers, the next step being to evaluate the economic 
possibilities of such a service. 

Group membership is now 111, comprising 1 national library, 38 university 
and college libraries, 18 societies and institutions, 1 county library, 11 govern- 
ment department libraries, 23 firms, and 19 personal members. Membership 
includes 11 organizations outside the United Kingdom. 


Using regional and local government information services 

The East Midlands sub-section of tke Aslib Midlands Branch are holding 
a Symposium on ‘Using regional and local government information services’ 
at the Trent Polytechnic, Nottingham, on 2nd March 1972. Speakers will 
include: R. Brearley (Assistant Director, Publications Division, HMSO); 
G. V. Dyke (DTI, Interlab.); P. Ellis (LO, Trent Polytechnic); and M. Stacey 
(NANTIS, Nottingham Public Library). The fee is £1.75 which includes buffet 
lunch, coffee and tea. 

The East Midlands section are also organizing a forum on Trade Literature 
to be held at British Rail, Derby, on roth May 1972. Further details about 
both these meetings may be obtained from Mr D. P. Woodworth, Lough- 
borough Technical College, Radmoor, Loughborough, Leicestershire. 


New Year Honours 

Librarianship received some welcome recognition in the New Year Honours 
List. Among recipients of the MBE were Miss N. E. Campbell, Press Librarian, 
Royal Institute of International Affairs; Miss D. H. Grose, Chief Librarian, 
Consumers’ Association; Mr L. M. Payne, Librarian, Royal College of Physi- 
cians; Mr S. Wood, Library Assistant, Royal College of Surgeons; and Mr E.R. 
Yescombe, Librarian, the Polytechnic cf North London. 

Also among Aslib’s friends who received awards was Dr L. G. Riddell, 
Director of PIRA. 


Seminar on the British Library 

A residential seminar, entitled ‘The British Library: bibliographical prospects 
and expectations’, has been organized by the Cataloguing and Indexing Group 
of the Library Association to be held at the University of Edinburgh from 
Friday, 24th March to Monday, 27th March, 1972. 

Speakers at the seminar, who are specialists in the field of their own con- 
tribution, have been invited from a wide range of libraries and services, and 
it is hoped that what they have to say and the subsequent discussion will repre- 
sent the viewpoints of the profession at large concerning the prospects which 
could follow the constitution and development of the British Library. The 
speakers are: A. H. Chaplin Immediate Past Chairman, CIG); A. van Wesemael 
(Deputy Librarian, University of Utrecht); K. P. Jones (Librarian, Natural 
Rubber Producers’ Research Association); A. Trebble (Project Investigator, 
University of Sussex Library); R. Astbury (Lecturer, Liverpool Polytechnic); 
H. Heaney (Assistant Secretary, SCONUL); Keith Davison (International 
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Computers Ltd); P. Quigg (Lecturer, Queen’s University of Belfast} and H. 
Coblans (Managing Editor, Journal of Documentation). 

The papers will be apportioned between current British bibliographical 
records: monographs, serials, etc., non-book material; currently imported 
material, antiquarian books and manuscripts; the significance of ADP; and the 
prospective influence of the Library’s bibliographical services on British 
librarianship generally and their place in universal bibltographical control. 

Further information is available from J. C. Downing, c/o BNB, 7 Rathbone 
Street, London W1P 2AL. 


Teaching in information work 

The International Conference on Training in Information Work was held 
in Rome from 15th-19th November 1971, under the auspices of the FID 
and the Instituto Nazionale dell’Informazione (INI). The conference made 
some twenty recommendations to the organizing bodies, which included the 
following: 


(x) They urged that governments should support education for information 
work, and that research in information work should be carried on in 
teaching institutions. 

(2) There should be a common core of education for all types of informa- 
tion workers. 

(3) The use of information should be taught to all pupils in schools and 
students in universities. 

(4) Studies of users’ needs were to be encouraged, and information on 
existing schemes for the training of users exchanged. 

(5) The importance of language teaching, and of refresher courses for trained 
information workers were emphasized. 

(6) A concordance of equivalences of the various existing qualifications 
should be drawn up. 

(7) Crash courses should be provided for people in charge of information 
services without qualifications. 

(8) The importance of information for management, and of management 
skills to information workers were both stressed. 

(9) Training should emphasize likely future developments in the profession. 

(10) The setting up of training facilities for those intending to teach informa- 
tion work was urged—an international institute for this purpose is 
planned by the FID. 

(11) It was important that terminology in information work should be 
standardized, and available standards in the field should be used in 
teaching. 


Management and information 

The Institute of Information Scientists will hold its Fifth Conference at the 
University of Manchester, Owens Park, from 1ith—13th April 1972. With 
‘Management and Information’ as the overall theme of the Conference, there 
will be sessions on the Information needs of management, Managing the in- 
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formation function, Managing the information unit, and the Future scene. 
Further details can be obtained from the Conference Secretary, Mr D. F. Styles, 
55 Penrhyn Avenue, Middleton, Manckester M24 1FP. 


Audio-Visual Workshop and courses at Leeds Polytechnic 

The Department of Librarianship, Leeds Polytechnic is organizing an Audio- 
Visual Workshop for the week 2oth-z4th March 1972. This residential short 
course will be of an intensive and practical nature using all of the instructional 
materials resources of the Department backed up by those of the Polytechnic 
Educational Technology Unit. Formal -ectures will be few and brief, the accent 
being upon course members obtaining first-hand experience of handling the 
machinery, making visual aids themselves and discussing problems and possible 
solutions with specialists who will be in residence. A comprehensive exhibition 
of the latest multi-media materials wil be featured as will a visit to an opera- 
tional educational television unit. Course fee is £30 including single study bed- 
rooms and all meals (except lunches). 

The Department is also offering a s:ries of one day course packages which 
can be presented ‘on-site’ either in a library or as a contribution to a course or a 
meeting, Examples of available packages are ‘Searching the technical literature’, 
‘The utilization of periodicals’, ‘Management by objectives in libraries’. The 
on-site courses are particularly suitable for in-service training schemes and for 
meetings of members of local co-opera-ion schemes for training purposes. 

Details of both the Audio-Visual Workshop and on-site courses may be had 
from the Director of Short Courses, Department of Librarianship, Leeds 
Polytechnic, 28 Park Place, Leeds LS: 2SY. 


TEE/AIP agreement on technical information services 

The Institution of Electrical Engineers (IEE) and the American Institute of 
Physics (AIP) recently agreed on joimt participation and co-operation in the 
provision of a comprehensive range of technical information services for the 
world physics community. 

The aim of the agreement is to establish a single, jointly-sponsored, inter- 
national English-language information system in physics, an aim which was 
reflected in the recommendations of the recent inter-Governmental UNISIST 
conference held by Unesco in Paris, where it was proposed that increased co- 
operation should be generated betwe2n information-producing organizations. 

According to this agreement, all the information products and services of 
the two societies in the field of phys-cs, excepting the primary journals pub- 
lished by the AIP, will be regarded as fart of the new jointly-sponsored informa- 
tion system. This pooling of resources will offer to the physicist a number of 
secondary information products at present available from either the IEE or the 
AIP, including: Physics Abstracts TEE/AIP); INSPEC (EE/AITP); SPIN (AIP/ 
IEE); Current Physics Microform (AIP[LEE); Current Papers in Physics TEE/AITP); 
Current Physics Advance Abstracts (AIP/TEE); and Current Physics Titles (AIP/ 
IEE). Also to be made available soon, as a result of this agreement, will be a 
range of special bibliographies 

The National Science Foundation in the US and OSTI in this country have 
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recognized the importance of these services to the physics community and each 
is giving financial support to the research and development work necessary 
to the establishment of a complex machine-based system. 


Information retrieval using ‘chatacter strings’ 

A mechanized information retrieval system normally relies on matching 
terms, i.e. whole words or word stems, that occur in both user ‘profiles’ and 
in the data base. For this purpose the data base can be organized in several ways; 
but, since the number of terms in it is variable and can be very large, the cost 
of retrieval depends greatly on how well it is organized. Initial studies under 
Dr M. F. Lynch at Sheffield University have led him to suggest that some 
economies might be gained by the use of ‘character strings’, i.e. sets of two or 
more continguous letters and/or numbers, instead of terms. It is possible to 
choose character strings that occur with the same frequency in document titles 
(or titles with abstracts) and match their occurrence in the data base and the user 
profiles. In this way documents may be indexed using a small number of 
character strings relative to the number of normal indexing terms that would 
be required. 

To investigate the feasibility of this approach OSTI has awarded a grant of 
£8,900 for an 18 month project at the University. The immediate objectives of 
the project are to examine the stability of character and character-string fre- 
quencies within several data bases and the way in which they change with time. 
Methods of identifying particular character strings for use as index terms will 
be developed and tested for different types of file organization. Finally the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the approach will be explored. 


Study of hospital library and information services 

The Department of Health and Social Security has offered a grant of £15,900 
over two years to the Wessex Regional Hospital Board for a study of the use 
of library and information services by medical and associated workers in the 
Board’s area. 

The study will attempt to define the various types of information users in the 
health sciences, the levels of information required, the purposes for which it is 
required, the methods of communicating it and the various sources available 
in the health sciences. 

The project will be carried out in co-operation with Southampton University 
and an advisory committee will be set up with representatives of the Board, the 
Department, the Medical Research Council, the University and OSTT. 


Public libraries research projects 

Complementary to the work of OSTI in the field of scientific and technical 
information is the work of the Libraries Division of the Department of Education 
and Science in the field of public libraries research. A number of projects are 
currently in hand, including one on public library buildings which began in 
May 1971. This project, which is staffed by librarians seconded from local 
authorities, assisted by personnel from the Architects and Building Branch 
and Libraries Division, aims to isolate the important factors relevant to the 
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grouping and location of public library services now and in the future, and to 
assess the effect of these factors on the design of public library buildings. 

Other studies soon to be undertaken include an investigation of the use of 
periodicals in public libraries; a detailed study into the staffing requirements of 
public libraries (this is part of a manpower forecasting programme for librarian- 
ship and information work to be undertaken jointly by Libraries Division and 
OSTI); and an investigation into the scope for co-operation at local level 
between libraries of different kinds. 


OSTI postgraduate awards 

The first OSTI research fellowship and studentships were awarded during 
1971. The fellowship was awarded to Dr Robert Clinging, who will study the 
production of a chemical-reaction index from a computer-based reaction analysis 
and retrieval system at the Postgraduate School of Librarianship and Informa- 
tion Science, Sheffield University. Five studentships were awarded, two at 
Sheffield University (for research respectively on the ‘image’ of librarianship 
and information science, and on the use of screens for searching chemical 
structures), one at Loughborough University of Technology (to evaluate the 
provision of, and needs for, information services in the East Midlands Region), 
one at Newcastle upon Tyne University (to study the organization and manipu- 
lation of large files of bibliographical data) and one at Aston University, 
Birmingham, as part of its interdisciplinary higher degrees scheme (to investi- 
gate an on-line system for technical and management information in an industrial 
firm). 


Polish Central Institute of Scientific, Technical and Economic Informa- 
tion 

As a result of organizational modifications, which have been introduced into 
the structure of the major organisms for scientific technical and economic 
information in Poland, the Polish Central Institute of Scientific, Technical and 
Economic Information has been replaced by two new organizational units: 
The Centre of Scientific, Technical and Economic Information (CINTE); 
and the Institute of Scientific, Technical and Economic Information (INTE). 

The scope of activities of CINTE includes problems of programming plan- 
ning, co-ordination and control of the development of the national information 
system, and the representation abroad of Polish scientific, technical and eco- 
nomic information, as well as collaboration with foreign information centres 
and associations. The functions of the Institutute of Scientific, Technical and 
Economic Information (IINTE) include organizing and realizing research 
work in the field of information, in realizing standardization activities in this 
same field and in ensuring the training and education of information personnel 
and information users. 
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BRIEF REVIEWS 


CANNING HOUSE LIBRARY. Portuguese and Spanish Dictionaries, 1971. 

London: Hispanic Council, 1971. 22 pp. 30p. 

This select list of Portuguese and Spanish dictionaries, compiled by Canning 
House Library for the use of member firms, technical translators and the 
general public, has a broad alphabetical subject arrangement within each 
language group. Bi-lingual and multi-lingual dictionaries are included, and 
items considered to be ‘of special general utility’ are indicated. One of the 
virtues of this list is that items in it are available for consultaton at the Hispanic 
Council Headquarters in Belgrave Square, where the library also undertakes 
to give advice to enquirers with specialized needs. From time to time the 
Information Department at Aslib is asked for lists of specialized dictionaries 
in various languages, and welcomes this list. 


DEUTSCHE FORSCHUNGSBERICHTE (German Research Reports), No. 1, Han- 
nover: Technische Informationsbibliothek, 1971. 104 pp. Free. 


The first edition of Deutsche Forschungsberichte has keen published by 
Technische Informationsbibliothek, Hannover. This bibliography is rather 
similar to the NLL Announcement Bulletin. Listed are German research reports 
published in the Federal Republic of Germany and received ky TIB, Hannover. 
Excluded are doctoral dissertations and publications avaiiable through the 
book trade. 

The subjects covered are science and technology in general, except the 
following: astronomy, geosciences, mining and mining engineering, aero- 
nautics and astronautics, atomic energy, plasma physics, biology, and agri- 
culture, The first issue lists about one thousand reports received since 1965. 
Though this first issue does not contain an index, indexes are promised for 
subsequent issues. 

The list is available free of charge to qualified libraries from Technische 
Informationsbibliothek, Abteilung Deutsche Forschungsberichte, D-3 Han- 
nover, Welfengarten 1B, Fed. Rep. Germany. 
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Information flow in the construction 
industry: a study and the development 
of its recommendations 


Dozald Bishop 


Director of Macagement Services, 
Depactment of the Environment 


Paper presented at the 45th Aslib Annsal Conference, Darmstadt, West Germany, 
10th—1 4th October 1972 


TWO FACTORS combined in the United Kingdom to make improved 
communications a more important subject than had been the case previously. 
On the one hand the building indus-ry is fragmented, in that design and 
construction are usually undertaken separately, the former by firms of profes- 
sional architects, quantity surveyors and engineers usually working indepen- 
dently, the latter by contractors supported by a large number of specialist sub- 
contractors. Conventionally, the desiga professions produce a complete and 
fully detailed design supported by speciications and bills of quantities, although 
usually some details are available only after work on site has commenced. On the 
basis of these documents contractors tender competitively, most contractors 
undertaking only a proportion of the total work, the remainder being under- 
taken by specialist sub-contractors, some of whom are appointed directly by the 
client and others who work directly to the main contractors. Hence, at the 
tender stage in particular, there is need for clear and complete information. 
Additionally during design and construction there is a continuing requirement 
for information to be passed quickly and reliably between organizations. The 
basic system (Figure 1) only hints at the number of organizations involved in 
design and construction and the complex flow of information. Hence the 
importance, and growing importance, oZ a reliable, universal and efficient flow of 
information. 

The second factor is increased costs. Common with many other countries 
building costs have risen gradually taroughout the years, and rather more 
rapidly recently. Significantly, howevec, building costs have risen less rapidly 
than the cost of labour either on site or in design offices (Figure 2). The income 
for design offices is usually a fee based on the cost of construction: therefore 
income has risen less rapidly than salaries, the principal component of the cost 
of a design office. Since the majority of design tasks involves receiving informa- 
tion, analysing it, and preparing information for others to use, any improvement 
that cheapens information handling would be of great benefit to designers. 
Perhaps for this reason design offices aad professional institutions representing 
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designers have been active in developing ways of improving information flow, 
with or without the use of computers. Similarly, lack of information leads to 
uncertainty and delay on site and perhaps to materials being mis-ordered. Hence 
contractors also have an interest in improving information systems and making 
them more reliable. 

This paper takes as its starting point the study of coding and data co-ordina- 
tion by the Building Research Station (UK) made at the request of the Committee 
on the Application of Computers in the Construction Industry (CACCI) 
appointed by the then Minister of Public Building and Works. A Sub-Committee 
(Chairman, Alex Gordon, OBE, FRIBA) was appointed to oversee the Study Team 
which reported at the beginning of 1964.1 This Report has been examined and 
developed by a Working Party of the Minister’s National Consultative Council 
and a Report of this further work was made available to the industry at the end 
of 1971.2 

The first point to emphasize is that the subject is essentially practical and 
here-and-now. A more apt title for the report would have been ‘Information 
flow in the construction industry’. To be useful, information must pass from 
one to another by some medium, for example a printed page, a drawing, a 
computer tape or verbally. Data co-ordination attempts no more than to ensure 
that whatever the medium, information required for the industry’s business is 
economic and convenient to all. Although stemming from an initiative by a 
Committee primarily concerned with computer applications, many of the 
advantages can be obtained without using computers, but some only if the 
majority of users follow the same practice. 

The study concentrated on the various functions that are performed during 
the building process (irrespective of who performs them) and, in particular, the 
information needed, the information that results, and the functions from 
which and to which this information passes. The study showed that there are 
certain basic items of information that are of concern to all participants in 
building, and that all participants need access to data from past projects; as well 
as to general information such as building regulations, codes, standards, design 
criteria, etc. 

To be more specific, all participants need access to the client’s brief as it 
develops and to statements of any constraints from which they must work. In 
fact it is not too much to assert that good projects start with good briefs. All 
participants need to know-—and to contribute to—the latest ‘state of play’. To do 
this they need to know the form of the building—information that starts in a 
tentative and imprecise way and is progressively made more and more precise as 
design proceeds. All participants are concerned with the resources employed in 
building; materials, human and equipment. They all need ways of identifying 
and classifying resources economically and unambiguously. Finally, all partici- 
pants need to draw on experience from past jobs and on information private to 
their own organization, in order to be able to allocate resources and to estimate 
costs. 

One central conclusion of the BRS Study was that it is neither possible, nor 
necessary, nor desirable to develop a single, comprehensive system of data 
co-ordination purporting to serve all the functions presently discharged by the 
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construction industry. The size and diversity of the industry, on the one hand, 
and the changes occurring within it, on the other, dictate a ‘continuous creation’ 
rather than a ‘big bang’ approach to data co-ordination. Hence the Report 
argued that a framework should be established to support a number, and 
possibly a large number, of related systems serving the needs of the industry. 
Because of advantages foreseen, and because of the enthusiasm of individuals, 
it is natural that progress in some sectors will be quicker than others; also, it is 
inevitable that some developments will prosper and others will founder. Hence 
the framework must be hospitable to systems serving specialized and limited 
ends, and so structured that the demise of a system does not damage the frame- 
work as a whole. 

The Report identified criteria which, taken together, should enable potential 
users to identify quickly the range of applications of any system of data co- 
ordination and coding and to assess its practical and technical consequences. 
The Report also proposed a framework within which individual systems could 
be developed in a way that would ensure sufficient compatibility in future, and 
gave an example of a code which would meet the requirements of criteria and 
the framework. Finally, the Report suggested that a central organization should 
be established in order to advise those embarking on the development of 
systems of data co-ordination, to act as a central clearing poiat for information, 
and to engender sufficient co-ordination to produce an orderly approach to this 
subject. . 


Study method 

At the outset the intention was to study, by observation, the fow of information 
between individuals and organizations in order to distinguish the various 
sources and recipients, the content of the information sought and received, and 
the relevance and usefulness of the various vehicles in differing circumstances. 
Practical considerations prevented this course from being followed; the scale 
of the industry, the numerous arrangements of designers, specialists, main 
contractors and sub-contractors would have demanded an impossible number 
of separate case studies. Extensive case studies, even if practicable, would have 
shown only the variety that existed in the industry—a factor already well 
known. 

Attention was therefore focused on the functions discharged, each function 
being the achievement of an identifiable goal. That is, the study was no longer 
concerned with the roles fulfilled by particular groups of people; with who does 
what. The model assumed was simple. Every building project was assumed to be 
discharged by the execution of functions, each marking the achievement of an 
identifiable goal (Figure 3): a different project will entail some functions com- 
mon to the first project and some new ones (B) and so on for other projects (C). 

Functions were defined as being discharged by a procedure, where a procedure 
is a number of operations applied to a set of data. For example, the procedure 
‘establish temporary bench marks’ involves transferring survey data to setting 
out pegs, by the measurement of angles and distances, a task that could be 
described by an explicit set of instructions called a routine. Similarly, the proce- 
dure ‘calculate heat losses’ involves manipulating information about the form 
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of a project, the form and properties of the external envelope, and about the 
internal and external environment, by a number of discrete steps, again a 
routine. 

It was convenient for routines to be represented by flow diagrams similar to 
those used in computer programming. It is sufficient to note that the process, as , 
interpreted on the diagram, proceeds by single steps that are either operations or 
decisions, that some of the operations might be described in greater detail in 
another related routine, and that iterative loops are allowed. 

A procedure may entail only one operation applied to a set of data. More 
often, however, there are a number of operations which have to be, or can be, 
carried out in a given sequence. The description of the operations in their 
sequence is termed a routine. Hence procedures are sets oz data as input (S) 
and output (S) operated on by routines (Figure 4). 

A distinction is made between project data on the one hand and information 
to be retrieved from general sources on the other. By project data is meant 
the data that develops with a project and is specific to it, starting with a state- 
ment of client’s requirements and concluding with the appraisal of a way in 
which these requirements have been met. During this process reference must 
be made to the sources of more general information, not specifically related to 
the project under consideration. Some of this may be acquired by way of feed- 
back from previous projects, e.g. information recording past performance and 
costs. The majority will be drawn from catalogues of products etc., from regu- 
lations or standards, or from the conspectus of knowledge available to the indus- 
try, the latter material likely to be found in libraries. 

Much of the study was taken up by the preparation and validation of proce- 
dures typical of building design and the management of construction. This work 
served to validate the models assumed, to identify the roles played by informa- 
tion during building processes, and the points at which some measure of data 
co-ordination could be expected to produce beneficial results, either by leading 
to a better use of information already available, or to more economical working, 
or both. 

In order to accomplish this, the Team divided into sections, each of which 
developed procedures, including routines and information schedules, often in 
consultation with practitioners, and subjected them to scrutiny through extend- 
ed interviews with practitioners. The purpose of these interviews was to ascer- 
tain whether the procedures developed could be applied in practice, whether the 
information set out in the schedules identified information actually sought, and 
what were the usual sources and vehicles of information. 

Reports were prepared covering the sectors studied, i.e. architectural, design, 
structural design, mechanical and electrical services, quantity surveying, pro- 
ducts manufacture and merchanting, and construction. These field trials vali- 
dated the general model and the flow diagrams and information schedules 
required which were then analysed. 

In a conference paper it is not possible to deal with the detailed examination 
of each of the sectors which are summarized in the main Report and are examined 
in detail in a number of supplementary Reports, produced as Current Papers by 
the Building Research Station.3 For the purposes of this conference paper it 
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should be sufficient to identify the role of the information system and the main 
recommendations of the Report. It is important to emphasize, however, that 
these were not conjured out of the air; they were derived from a detailed 
examination of the way the industry works and the information is required. 


The purposes of an information system for the building process 

The general picture derived was not one of lots of types of information whizzing 
between participants, but of a few basic types, of interest to all, and of the 
major need to consult previous experience (mostly data about projects) and other 
non-project information. 

The first major type of information at the design stage is the client’s brief— 
the statement on which, when fully developed, the whole design rests, if it 
clearly defines the client’s requirements by stating the performance expected of 
the project, and the restraints on the freedom of designers (planning constraints, 
features important to the clients, costs, timing). 

The second major type of information passing between most participants is 
the form the building or its parts will take: the shape, dimensions, sections, 
room sizes and so on. This information starts in a tentative and imprecise form 
that is progressively made more precise throughout the design stage. All 
participants need to know the latest state of the information as the design 
proceeds, and design optimization would be greatly helped if this were possible. 

The third type of information is related to resources; human, commodities, 
materials, products, components and plant. All participants need to identify 
(that is, attach a label to) and specify (that is, describe in detail) resources and to 
assure themselves that the performance of the resources selected matches the 
requirements. 

Most participants in the design process are working within certain general 
constraints (planning conditions, building regulations, working rules, statutory 
requirements, etc.) and are making considerable use of past experience and past 
jobs. There is a major requirement for easy retrieval of relevant past work, of 
constraints imposed by regulations and the like, and of the results of research 
in a form that is related to the stage reached in the project. 

From these bases the Report derived two sets of criteria; the one dealing 
with practical and technical considerations, the other with the roles an informa- 
tion system must fulfil. 


Practical and technical considerations 
The first practical consideration is that an information system must be capable of 
being implemented in stages. The decisive argument for a “continuous creation’ 
rather than a ‘big bang’ approach to data co-ordination is provided by the size 
and variety of the industry and by its continuing evolution. Each sector of the 
industry calls for a different, although related, solution, and it is reasonable to 
suppose that practitioners will be most inclined to take the initiative if they are 
not constrained by an overriding necessity to await the developments of a 
unique system that may not meet their particular requirements, or is uncertain 
in its timing. 

The second requirement, following immediately from the first, is that systems 
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must be capable of being hospitable to separate but related sub-systems. In this 
way, individual organizations or sectors of the industry could develop systems 
relevant to their own needs in the knowledge that these systems will be com- 
patible with others. 

Implementation in stages will entail the encouragement and co-ordination of 
the separate activities of groups within the industry. It will also require advice, 
provision of information and an effective forum for agreeing principles and 
for resolving disputes. That is, data co-ordination is more than a mere ordering 
of words and the classification of things and concepts. Broadly it stems from the 
way in which the industry goes about its work. Because of this the industry 
must be closely associated with and be part of implementations. 

Because data co-ordination is so much a part of the industry, information 
systems must not cloud the responsibilities of the participants. This is likely to 
be particularly important at the design stage where responsibility for each specia- 
lism must rest with a competent organization or individual. Similarly, if con- 
tractors are provided with information grouped in ways convenient to them, the 
selection must not pre-empt a contractor’s decision about deployment of re- 
sources or selection of a method of construction. Similarly, any fully integrated 
system, involving the joint use of data files must preserve the privacy of indivi- 
dual organizations. This latter topic is likely to pose some particularly knotty 
problems and, perhaps fortunately, joint use of files is not an immediate pros- 
pect. | 

Another practical criterion is the need to make an information system acceptable 
and attractive to the people who are going to have to use it. It is important, 
therefore, for systems to be matched to the work that has to be done and not to 
be imposed by dictate. Moreover, proper training must precede the introduction 
of the system so that those who are to use it are familiar with its peculiarities 
and are able to use it efficiently. All large system users know from bitter experi- 
ence the high cost of incorrect data. 


Performance criteria for an information system 
The analysis of the procedures showed that an information system must: 


1. Classify information in sufficient categories for users’ needs, and in particular 
to allow data to be retrieved in order: 
(a) to search through data about building types, functional systems, technical 
solutions, building elements, constructional methods, resources (commodi- 
ties, materials, occupational groups, equipment); 
(b) to select functional systems, technical solutions, arrangement, construction 
methods, and resources with regard to performance, specification, availability 
and cost; 
(c) to check compliance with constraints and with regulations; 
(d) to support feedback within and between projects. 


2. Identify and describe resources 
(a) to identify commodities (materials, products and components embodied in 
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construction, contractors’ materials, consumable stores), equipment (plant 
and tools) and occupational groups, :n a way that will be convenient for the 
industry’s transactions; 

(b) to provide the means by which unique identifications can be assigned to 
commodities, etc. This should not involve long delays whilst identifiers are 
allocated and should be cheap to administer; 

(c) to produce comprehensive centcal files for commodities, contractors’ 
materials, consumable stores and equipment files. This would require appro- 
priate classification, agreed sets of proverties foz each commodity and resource, 
and a preferred vocabulary, and the means to achieve them. 


. Describe projects 


(a) to describe form by co-ordinates >r other method; 

(b) to describe the technical solutions by describing work-pieces, identifying 
or specifying commodities comprising work-pieces, indicating the circum- 
stances in which the work-piece wll be completed, locating work-pieces 
within projects, and stating restraints to be observed; 

(c) to describe operational methods by identifying the construction method, 
defining activities, specifying the resources to be employed, depicting the 
sequencing and timing of the resouzces, resource scheduling, and progress 
reports and costings. 


4. Foster the development of procedures 


na 


(a) to provide categories necessary for data retrieval in ways to suit the needs 
of various users; 

(b) to enable documents (drawings, scredules, specifications, bills of quantities, 
programmes, project proposals, resource schedules), to be arranged in ways 
convenient to users; 

(c) to provide the means of co-ordinating conventions evolved for specialist 
procedures or groups of procedures, a task that includes the development, 
revision and extension of a preferrec vocabulary; 

(d) to provide the means to prepare suites of related procedures. 


. Support information flow 


(a) to identify, for various users, the ways in which information should be 
structured in order to meet their requirements and to avoid interpretation 
into another form; 

(b) to establish a structuring for the documents used in the industry; 

(c) to identify the categories of information relevant to each document; 

(d) to provide cross-referencing between documents; 

(e) to establish a framework for eccepting, identifying and categorizing 
standard details, and specification preliminary and preamble clauses; 

(f) to provide the means of co-ordinating such standardization; 

(g) to provide the means of making methods that allow the multiple use of 
data known and adopted. 


A framework 
Accepting the necessity for evolutionary development and on the basis of the 
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performance criteria, the Report proposed a framework within which systems 
‘related to the industry’s needs could be developed. The framework was: 


Al preferred vocabulary 

This would be composed of the descriptors used in the other components of the 
framework. Words drawn from the preferred vocabulary would form classifica- 
tion categories and appear in conventions and libraries for bills of quantities. 
It may be necessary to expand the vocabulary to include words used in pro- 
cedures, although this may not be immediately necessary if procedures are 
always used to one group of specialists, who would know their own terms of 
art. 


Classification 

No member of the Study Team was a classificationist. This may seem surprising 
to the present Conference, but the intention was to have a performance specifica- 
tion for an information system derived from the needs of an industry rather 
than a system as such. Hence the study team was drawn from those with a 
building industry background, or experience of operational research in that 
context. The Team appreciated, of course, that specialists would have to design 
systems to meet the performance specification, and that then classificationists 
would play an important part. For these reasons no attempt was made in the 
report to discuss classification theories because the team was not competent to 
do so, although they were greatly influenced by the writings of Mr B. C. 
Vickery, Assistant Director (Research) of Aslib. The Report accepted a faceted 
and post co-ordinated approach to classification, 

The requirements of an information system to serve the building process 
are more diverse than the majority of systems of data retrieval, because it must 
be capable of serving the many technical and subjective procedures met in 
design, design realization and construction. The severity of this problem is 
reduced by the model already adopted and by the growing facility provided by 
computers for rapid access to data and for rapid resortations. The former avoids 
the necessity of using the system of classification to provide information about 
priorities or sequences (the shelf arrangement problem) since this is an essential 
part of each routine and its associated flow diagram. The latter makes possible 
the use, without inconvenience, of a faceted classification that can be arranged 
in the citation order appropriate to a particular procedure or group of proce- 
dures. 

To quote Vickery: “The ultimate test of the value of relations in classification 
must be pragmatic, the good relations will be those that earn their keep in 
retrieval.’ Hence, although the study has identified a possible role for many 
facets, which could be attached to data for filing and data retrieval, it is not 
imapined that any participant or group of participants would find more than a 
few relevant. One task during implementation will be to match the facets to the 
requirements of different users, and perhaps make provision for alternative 
citation orders. These would indicate the relative priority for determining the 
content of facets, and whom should be consulted. The facets distinguished are 
discussed in detail in the Report; they are: 
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Building type; Functional space and system; Building element; 
Technical solution; Commodity classification; Construction method; 
Work section; Work element; Operative occupation; Plant and equipment. 


Subsequently, a further and more detailed study of classification has been 
carried out by a team under Professor Leonard Fletcher, assisted by Alan 
Gilchrist from Ashb. That work is discussed below. 


Conventions 

Conventions are codification of practice for convenience and better communi- 
cation. The industry already uses many conventions. Some are widely observed: 
for example, conventions for the measurement of building and civil engineering 
work, and for design of reinforced concrete structures; some have comparatively 
limited currency: for example, the convention for dimensioning and sizing of 
reinforcing bars, or the British Standard for Drawing Office Practice. Codifica- 
tion of conventions is an essential part of coding and data co-ordination. 

Conventions for feedback and performance data indicate the physical charac- 
teristics of projects. That is, they indicate a building type, a functional system (a 
circulation system or drainage system, for example) or building element, 
together with those aspects of performance that are relevant. Others identify 
critical performance characteristics or physical characteristics, materials, 
components, or buildings. 

Many conventions are required for technical purposes, including those for 
sizing buildings and components, for the control of tolerances, and for almost 
every technical activity, including surveying, environmental engineering, 
building design and management. Many of these are highly technical and their 
use confined to one specialism. Nevertheless it is important for both training and 
for practice that a uniform set of conventions are derived, otherwise every 
textbook, every set of calculations, eatails learning a new unique group of 
conventions. 

Finally there are conventions for production information; that is, conven- 
tions for drawings, specifications, and bills of quantities. These are important 
in that it is this information that is transferred from the design to construction 
organizations and for this reason the information should be concisely and un- 
ambiguously presented. 


A central commodity file 

One important element of the framework was that steps should be taken to 
establish a central commodity file wnich would include a unique code (an 
identifier) for each commodity, a classification system based on the commodity’s 
principal attributes and performance, and lists of the physical properties, per- 
formance characteristics, and commercial information relevant to the commo- 
dity and of interest to manufacturers and suppliers, in addition to members of 
the building team. In this way the commodity file would include all the informa- 
tion now scattered in catalogues, design guides, and papers dealing with pur- 
chasing and delivery. Such a file could be used in several ways, but it is envisaged 
that eventually the crucial information about commodities may be held ona 
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computer in a consolidated central file, although reference to the detailed 
material might be made by, for example, micofiche cards held locally. 

Clearly the compilation of the file will be a major undertaking, although all 
the detailed information already exists, scattered throughout the various cata- 
logues, information sheets, production schedules, stock lists, etc., used through- 
out the industry. Nor is it necessary that everything should be done at once. 
Progress has been made by devising a system to allocate a non-significant number 
to identify materials and commodities (a commodity classification code) and by 
preparing a draft British Standard for the presentation of information by 
manufacturers and suppliers. 


Procedures 

Much of the study centred around the development of outline procedures, in 
which information is received, processed and put out, and it is believed that 
suites of related procedures could make an important contribution to the 
efficiency of the industry. 

For example, procedures have already been developed for seceding bills 
of quantities by computers, and steps are in hand to provide facilities useful to 
contractors for estimating, planning and site management. Also, the Working 
Party on Computer Programs in Structural Engineering (a sister committee to 
the Committee on Coding and Data Co-ordination) reviewed structural engineer- 
ing programs and prepared a specification for a suite of programs capable of 
dealing with commonly occurring structural engineering problems. This suite, 
called GENESYS (Generalized System for Structural Engineering), has aroused 
considerable international interest and support. Similar initiatives are occurring 
in other sectors, architectural design, environmental engineering, and contract- 
ing and sub-conteacting. The National-Computing Centre, the Department of 
Trade and Industry and computer manufacturers are all anxious to contribute to 
this work because of proliferation of procedures and their related computer 
programs since these are recognized as an impediment to computer applications 
and a waste of skilled resources. 


Assigned codes 

Not all data co-ordination requires a universal code; many aspects require no 
code, many can use arbitrary and ad hoc codes, and some will benefit from the 
universal code. When data is passed between participants, coding can be ex- 
pected to confirm advantages, because both the generators and the usezs of the 
information can adopt common procedures and present data in a way that is 
immediately useful to recipients. Hence, in the first instance at least, there might 
be merit in limiting the use of an ‘industry’ code to those procedures that are 
industry-wide, because codes designed to serve specific rather than general 
purposes are likely to be more efficient and compact. 

Manufacturers, suppliers, contractors, and sub-contractors, as well as design- 
ets, all require specific information about the performance, price and avail- 
ability of materials commodities which must be uniquely identified. A number 
is more efficient than words for identification purposes because a description 
must be complete and specific. The Report argued that an identification code 
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for building materials and commodities should be given high priority. Sub- 
sequently, the Working Party responding to a request by members representing 
merchants set by a Study Team which recommended a form of identity. 


Development of the BRS report 

Subsequent to publication, the Report was referred to the Minister’s National 
Consultative Council which set up the Working Party on Data Co-ordination 
early in 1969, with a remit to report in 1971. The Working Party established 
priorities for its work in consultation with organizations representing the 
industry and has examined and developed the recommendation of the 
Report and is about to report, in turn, to the National Consultative Committee. 
In principle, its findings endorse the BRS Report, in particular that the further 
development of the topic should be evolutionary, rather than a single, concerted 
attempt to produce a once-and-all comprehensive system. The current state of 
play comprises the remainder of this paper. 


A preferred vocabulary 

In January 1960 a project to develop a thesaurus was started at Brixton School 
of Building and at the North-Western Polytechnic School of Librarianship. 
Initially sponsored by the Construction Industry Research and Information 
Association (CIRIA), the project team was augmented in May 1969 after support 
from the then MPBW. A draft Thesaurus was completed in January 1971 
which, after comment, will be available for detailed appraisal by selected users, 
and for development. ‘The Thesaurus has an A-Z index and a classified listing 
based on a set of facets proposed by Vickery.4 In the event, the work completed 
only partially satisfies the need for a preferred vocabulary, the terms of art to be 
used without possibility of ambiguity. Such a vocabulary is a necessary adjunct 
to computer operations when these are to be widely employed by organizations 
of different size, in different sectors of the industry, and in different areas of 
the country. 


Classification categories 

A Study Team was set up in July 1969 under Professor Leonard Fletcher (who 
represented the Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors on the Working 
Party) to study this aspect of data co-ordination. As part of their study of the 
demands made by librarians, trade catalogues, regulations and by project data 
for classification categories, the team examined twelve existing systems of 
classification. They concluded that a comprehensive system of related classifica- 
tions was needed if the industry is to be able to organize its information. Their 
report, made to the Working Party in July 1970, made recommendations for a 
framework derived from a set proposed by Vickery (Table 1).4 The -report 
differentiated between the classification of general concepts common to the 
industry and those needed to serve the particular processes of different sectors 
of the industry, fundamental and operational categories respectively (Table 2). 
The Report is being used as a basis for discussions with sponsors of existing 
information systems, with the expec-ation that these can be developed to 
converge on a common set of classification categories for the industry. 
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TABLE 1: Generalized fundamental 
easegoriss 


Things, substances, entities 
Naturally occurring 
Products 

Tools 
Mental constructs 

Their parts 
Corstituents 
Organs 

Systems of things 

Attributes of things 
Qualities, properties including 

Structure 
Measures 
Processes, behaviour 

Object of action (patient) 

Relations between things, interactions 
Effects 
Reactions 

Operations on things 
Experimental 
Mental 

Place condition 

Time 


Reproduced by permission from: 

Vickery, B. C. Classification and index- 

ing in sciences. London: Butterworths, 
1959. 


TABLE 2: 4 framework of fundamental categories for the construction ` 
industry 


THINGS ABSTRACTS 
A B 

CONSTRUCTION WORES PROPERTIES 
PARTS OF WORKS PROCESSES 
EQUIPMENT OPERATIONS AND ACTIVITIES 
CONSTITUENTS 
AGENTS 
USERS 
ENVIRONMENT 





PERVASIVE ABSTRACTS 
C D 
SPACE PERIPHERAL SUBJECTS 
TIME 
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Conventions 

(a) Graphic symbols: Messrs Robert Metthew, Johnson-Marshall and Partners, 
architects in private practice, were commissioned to study conventions for 
production documentation, work that focused on graphic symbols and 
abbreviations currently used by dreughtsmen in all sectors of the industry. 
MPBW, in consultation with the <cuthorities concerned, has produced an 
agreed and comprehensive set of symbols that will be published as a British 
Standard. 

(b) Structuring project information: A team appointed by the Working Party 
studied systems of structuring project information including those currently 
being developed. They proposed a number of field trials to determine which 
features are important to contracto-s and to their operatives. 

(c) Standardization of trade literature: Dargan Bullivant Associates, information 
consultants in private practice, mace recommendations which will provide 
the basis of a comprehensive Britisk Standard on the presentation of techni- 
cal information in trade literature for the construction industry. 


A central commodity file 

Messrs W. S. Atkins and Partners, management consultants, were commissioned 
in 1969 to survey the need for a central file of data on the performance, avail- 
ability, price etc., of all materials and components used in the industry. Their 
report concluded that such a file was needed and have identified the 
technically feasible and commercially viable alternative forms of a central com- 
modity file. 


Procedures 
Procedures for computer applications aze being examined by the Committee on 
the Application of Computers in the Construction Industry. 


Codes 

At the request of the Merchants’ Assocation, the Working Party set up a Study 
Team on Commodity Identification under the leadership of Mr R. Geary 
(a director of John Laing Construction Ltd) who represents the NFBTE on the 
Working Party. The Team’s Report, pablished in July 1970, recommended an 
eleven-digit code for the identificatior of commodities used in the industry. 
The code is compatible with that propcsed by the National Computing Centre, 
for use by all industries in the UK aad recently circulated in the form of a 
draft British Standard. 


Costs and benefits of data co-ordina-ion 

The costs and benefits of data co-ordination are unlikely to be equally distributed 
amongst the various sectors of the coastruction industry. Because their inci- 
dence will strongly influence the indus=ry’s acceptance of the various elements 
of the framework, PA Management Consultants Ltd were commissioned to 
quantify the costs and benefits, indicating the different sectors of the industry 
to which they will accrue. The general conclusion of this work was that the 
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benefits of data co-ordination will exceed by many times the cost. Both clients 
and contractors will benefit from improved design and improved production 
information—the work of the design team. In a competitive industry it is to be 
expected that all the benefits will finally accrue to the industry’s clients, and to 
the public sector in particulaz, which is better placed to apply data co-ordination 
to design. Both costs and benefits will be difficult to trace and it is unlikely that 
benefits and costs will be in proportion for any organization. For some aspects, 
costs will fall on one sector of the industry and the benefits will accrue to 
another—an example of ‘distributed benefits’, a fact of life in a complex inter- 
related society. 

The Report of the Working Party makes recommendations for the future 
development of coding and data co-ordination. It distinguishes between the 
syntax (e.g. preferred vocabulary, classification categories), general information 
(e.g. codes of practice, regulations, technical articles, commodity information), 
project information and management information, the latter being private to 
organizations. It makes proposals for the central co-ordination of the syntax and 
for aloose association of users to work together to evolve the other components, 
management information excepted, which is seen as a matter for individual 
firms. 
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DISCUSSION 


MR B, A. FORD (CIBA-Geigy (UK) Ltd) asked for an indication of the sources and extent of the 
financing of the project. Mr Bishop said that the Building Research Stetion carried out and 
paid for its own study, at a cost of about £80,000, representing twenty man-years of effort. 
The working party was sponsored jointly by MPBW at a cost of roughly £150,000. The 
industry spent considerable sums on this topic in the course of its work. 


MR R. G. GROEGER (John Laing R & D Ltd) said that Mr Bishop had told the meeting of the 
three architects who had got together and produced in a few days an excellent design for 
housing, using only their own experience and knowledge, without reference to any information 
systems as such. This prompted him to describe briefly his own experience with the relative 
usefulness of the technical expert and the information worker and how these skills can be 
usefully integrated. 

The Central Technical Information Service of John Laing operates a system for ‘Vetting 
Specifications’. Experience has clearly shown that many of the failures and difficulties which 
arise on construction sites can clearly be traced back to lax or even incorrect specification 
clauses written by the consultant artchitect or engineer. In other words, if the technical 
troubleshooters of the company had only been asked before the event, the difficulties could 
have been predicted and avoided. However, a site manager does not generally realize that he 
has a problem till matters go wrong—and the questions are not asked till it is too late. To 
prevent such predictable difficulties the Information Service examines specifications 2s soon as 
the contract has been signed, i.e. before construction commences. 

As part of this process the performance of named products and components is checked 
against records of routine feedback, previous failures and laboratory tests. This is almost a 
clerical function in which a simple information system is used. However, it 1s much more 
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complex to ascertain whether the clauses conform to British Standards, Codes of Practice or 
acknowledged ‘good’ techniques. A technical expert can spot errors and flaws in a fraction of 
the time taken by a librarian, who would have to check each reference laboriously and still 
probably miss many of the points. The bulk of the vetting service, therefore, consists of 
appropriate experts reading individual parts of the specification—thus the timber expert looks 
at the joinery and carpentry details, the paint technologist at the painting clauses, the 

engineer at tolerances demanded and so on. No general information worker could hope to 
match this scanning procedure. 

Finally, the individual comments of these specialists are linked together with the useful 
information on named products and components found by the information staff. A single 
simple letter listing all the dubious clauses of the specification is drawn up and sent to the site 
manager who can then take appropriate acticn. In this way the Information Service acts to 
marry its own information systems with the knowledge and experience of specialists outside the 
service itself. Information Departments can use this type of technique in almost any industry 
to widen their impact. 

MR BISHOP replied that DoE had the same objectives as John Laing’s, and had standard 
specifications which were supposedly mandatory, but that it was true to say that experience 
showed enormous variability in specifications. 


MR wW. HILL (NRLSI) asked whether any positive mechanism for information feedback, 
particularly of failures and errors, had been built into the Construction Industry’s information 
system. 

MR BISHOP replied that as it was not an integrated system, organization of feedback would 
be extremely difficult. However, in the case of information related to the safety of construc- 
tions, the return flow of information was considered to be well organized. Informal communi- 
cation among experts appeared to be the best means of information exchange. 


MR F. C. A. EXON (Computer Centre, University College) enquired whether the Commodity 
File was sensitive to innovations, and whether it stored information on commodities no longer 
in use. The reply to both questions was effectively no, not so far. Manufacturers were initially 
not enthusiastic about supplying information to the File, but it was hoped that this attitude 
was beginning to break down, as a result of the efforts of the Working Party and of pressures 
generated by other interested bodies. Development is likely to be slow. 


MR T. E. HATTON (Barbour Index) commented that his organization, in the course of develop- 
ing a similar system, had encountered similar resistances at first, but that they had been able to 
persuade manufacturers to participate. He added that their experimental system supplying 
commodity information on-line to a sample cf fifteen organizations had been very successful. 
Getting and updating information accounted for 90 per cent of system cost, and computer 
retrieval for 10 per cent. They thought the system would be commercially viable if they 
could get fifty to sixty files on-line. 


Problems in using external information 
services—attitudes of the special 
library and its users 


L. Corbett 


Atomic Weapons Research Establishment, 
Aldermaston 


Paper presented at the 45th Aslib Annual Conference, Darmstadt, West Germany, 
roth—zgth October 1971 


TO THE two aspects of the title—external information and attitudes—I would 
like to add a qualifying extension, namely, observations of a pragmatic special 
librarian seeking some necessary development routes from the passing conven- 
tional library to the current and future library/information centre concept. I 
will keep to practical matters and problems of today and not fly into ‘futurology’ 
which appears to have become a fashion. 

Regarding the word ‘users’ in the title, I am considering this to cover both 
library/information staff and research, development and supporting staff—or 
more simply—staff and customers. 

Also I speak of the kind of library I know best which is that of the larger 
science and technology establishment but note that my views do not necessarily 
reflect those of my employers. The problems and attitudes considered, however, 
have much in common with other environments. As generalizations, major 
differences lie in factors such as volume of use—where it is much higher in the 
university environment, and time span of interests and literature—where 
science and technology tend to be short while in the social sciences through to 
the humanities they get increasingly longer. Probably another difference is size 
of staff—in industrial and government R and D this is often small, and applica- 
tions of innovative or advanced techniques suffer from lack of man-hours to 
implement them, while in the university sphere staffing tends to be more 
generous and the pace slower. In whatever environment, the professional bent 
on pursuing the route to the library/information centre concept by applying the 
newer techniques faces problems of implementation which, added to his normal 
stock control and administration functions, require a lot of persistence and 
hard work and a willingness to rethink services and procedures in basic terms, 
both for the library and his programming and systems support. 

Another keyword in the title is ‘external’, which I consider as literature 
information or data external to the library/information centre’s own stock and 
staff. The expertise, knowledge and advice of the research and supporting staff 
in one’s own organization could be regarded as ‘external’, but here I will regard 
this as an essential part of the stock or resources of the centre itself. 
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Now let us look at the subject of special library attitudes and external problems 
under three main headings: 


(a) The need to get away from the curator, self-sufficient outlook—we might 
label this ATTITUDES. 

(b) The need for user-oriented stock or resources control and tools—label 
ACQUISITIONS AND PROCESSING. 

(c) The need to use external services for both literature and information 
needs-——label CO-OPERATION. 


Through each of these three areas run two vital factors, (1) the importance of 
exploiting computers and communication techniques, and (2) the crucial nature 
of the twin pressures of the library world—costs and space. 


(a) Attitudes—getting away from the conventional library outlook 

While changing times, machines and communications are killing off both the 
curator type librarian and the self-sufficient literature searcher, it is salutary to 
heed a warning to the non-librarians in the information field given by Jesse 
Shera in his recently published essays: “The behaviour of the conventional 
librarian is worthy of study by information scientists, for it reflects a body of 
practice evolved over a long period of time and in many situations has proved 
highly successful.’ Since he is in fact attacking the curator attitude he goes on to 
quote Abraham Lincoln: “The dogmas of the quiet past are inadequate to the 
stormy present. As our case is new so we must think anew and act anew.’ 

Now what are the pressures that are undermining the conventional library, 
and how and with what problems do we change our attitudes to alleviate these 
pressures? First comes the information/paper explosion. In the face of this 
growth rate of publications and authors, the only viable attitudes must be 
constant vigilance for quality and selectivity in acquisitions, studied ruthlessness 
in disposal, increasing use of external .oans, photocopies and microtexts, and 
involvement in co-operation and mechanization. Other aspects are considered 
later. 

The pressure of demand for library services is increasing all the time. Beautiful 
libraries in the USA, designed to last twenty years, are running out of space in 
ten. Space and budget pressures demand speedier adoption of the newer 
attitudes and techniques both by staff and customers. Mental attitudes must 
move towards emphasis on availability and access rather than acquisition, 
except in the few cases where practicable microforms are available. Fortunately 
in the UK we have the unique National Lending Library. By using its services, 
exercising aggressive stock control, and making maximum, albeit expensive, use 
of other external services, we should for our kind of environment be able to 
hold off the space pressure. 

On the pressure of costs, recent analyses of prices in the UK show increases 
around 14 per cent for periodicals, and a staggering 33 per cent for books, 
between the last half of 1970 and the first of 1971. With the current high birth 
rate also of new periodicals, and a discernible short life requirement by users for 
much of both periodical and book stocks, a greater level of selectivity, use- 
analysis and stock disposal is forced upon us. Such dynamic policies in stock 
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control are very demanding on staff, need much higher levels of knowledge of, 
and records of, user needs, and are highly dependent on effective national 
lending and co-operative systems. This budgetary pressure was emphasized back 
in 1968 in a Long Range Planning Study by Stanford Research Institute 
stating that it would be necessary to increase budgets by 10 per cent a year just 
to maintain the existing level of service. 

Another factor affecting attitudes is that the library must be made a much 
more used link in the information transfer system than past studies have shown 
it to be. This can be achieved by the co-operative efforts of both staff and custo- 
mers to get away from the library concept as merely a depository of the tradi- 
tional runs of periodicals and books, a large proportion of which may not be 
consulted from one year to the next. Selective dissemination of information 
(SDI) services are very slowly, but increasingly, making for improvements in 
‘ the customer/library relationship. This is related to, and suggests an area that 
has aroused some interest recently, namely, that of customer specialization and 
interests registers. Such guides can greatly improve ‘intrapersonal communica- 
tions’, and facilitate the active use of the combined experience and literature 
assessment capabilities of key staff, not only for interpersonal enquiries but also 
for new and old literature reviewing in stock management. While such records or 
practices are not necessarily new to the special librarian, mechanization techni- 
ques can greatly improve the old methods. 

Great scope exists for accelerating the implementation of computer based 
systems, not only in these SDI and user interests fields, but through cataloguing, 
indexing, housekeeping and other procedures. Thus will library and informa- 
tion tend to combine and progress along the route to the library/information 
centre concept. A recent survey of active mechanized systems in UK libraries 
shows what a very small proportion are as yet involved in the newer techniques. 
Mechanization has a very considerable potential for alleviating today’s pressures 
on many of our library procedures. It brings the opportunity to make more 
effective use of clerical and professional staff by freeing us from repetitious and 
time-consuming clerical chores and providing techniques to improve our 
services. The opportunity can, however, only be realized if librarians become 
more actively involved in introducing such new methods and services as are 
becoming possible. As Overhage of MIT says in a paper, ‘Science libraries: 
prospects and problems’, in Secence: ‘Only through the imaginative assertion of 
leadership (in tbis area) will the library profession ensure that the coming 
transition is accomplished without sacrifice of the essential features of past 
achievements. Computers can pive librarians a wholly new freedom in the 
organisation and control of their materials.’ Librarians’ knowledgeable involve- 
ment in the new techniques combined with their background of experience in 
literature and its use are also needed to counteract the misguided optimism of 
those who think modern technology is the only remedy. To quote Overhage 
again: ‘Mechanisation itself, however well conceived and executed, is not 
enough. New machinery must be accompanied by intellectual efforts directed 
toward improving the organisation and the quality of the recozded substance in 
each field of learning.’ 

In short, all this requires attitudes of greater professionalism geared to 
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increasing (a) our information involvement with customers, (b) our use of 
machines for information processing and for house-keeping, and (c) the effective 
use of our clerical and professional staffs. 


(b) Acquisitions and processing—dynamic attitudes to resources— 
user-oriented tools 

Stock and records, and means of access to them are considered from viewpoints 
of suitable stock for effective display, accessing tools, guides and indexes to 
meet users needs, and developments in mechanization and their impact on access, 

Every progressive librarian will admit dissatisfaction with his performance in 
stock control. It is heavy in its demands on customer and use knowledge, staff 
time and teamwork (including some physical effort), as well as organization. 
Some measure of ruthlessness is inevitable, the intensity of discarding increasing . 
with the effectiveness of external borrowing, photocopying, microtexts, or 
teletransmission services. 

Taking periodicals first where customer demand is clearly shown in reference 
and circulation pressures. Acquisitions have to be linked to considerations of: 
specific and overall needs of the organization; quality and presentation; and 
cost-benefit. As costs, and new titles, increase, effective circulations become 
more difficult. We and our customers have to make greater use of selective 
dissemination: by computer aided alerting, by current awareness publications 
like Current Contents, and by local and externally obtained bulletins of varying 
currencies and specializations. By trying to reach our gatekeepers and main 
project teams by such methods of alerting, multiple copies and heavy circula- 
tions can be restrained, especially when there is reliable reference access, rapid 
external borrowing, and easy photocopying. The photocopying workload can 
be appreciably helped by providing ‘do-it-yourself’ facilities. 

Mechanized SDI can also reduce the need for multicopy purchasing of 
Current Papers and other special bulletins or abstracts. SDI does of course give an 
‘on-the-desk’ current reading selection tailored to users’ main interests with 
considerable savings in user time and effort. SDI can also reduce pressures for 
multicopy provision of some of the more expensive classic and voluminous 
journals, As users’ experience and confidence in an SDI service increases they 
frequently drop their former cover-to-cover scanning of some of their classics 
such as Physical Review and Journal of the American Chemical Society. 

Now some brief remarks on problems consequent to the local implementation 
of SDI. I doubt if any wide-subject-range library has yet resolved rational policies 
for core journal scanning and bulletin production combined with and related to 
mechanized SDI, and purchased bulletins or publications from specialized 
centres. Hach envitonment has its particular problems and peculiarities of need, 
but more and more library/information systems are being obliged to study or 
experiment in this difficult area, where literature coverage, subject scope, 
timeliness, measures of annotation, customer education, and considerable 
ramifications of organization and cost factors, are involved. The beginnings of 
machine processing collaboration, co-operative processing, and institutional or 
commercial agency contracting, are arising in some circles here in Europe, and 
in the USA and Canada. 
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Mechanized SDI and special bulletins, current awareness tools and abstracts, ` 
can influence the need to acquire many current periodicals at all where external 
loans are effective. As Dr Rowlands suggested in his useful SDI policy paper to 
the znd Cranfield IS and R conference, analyses of operational SDI open up the 
possibility of reducing a periodicals title holding of a thousand perhaps even by 
half. Whether using SDI or not, we need to make careful study of circulations 
and copying records, internal and external loan records, and customer interview- 
ing, to optimize periodicals representation, and useful and desirable’ shelf life 
and disposal policies. These are activities all too little indulged in by all of us. 
Bradford and Brookes have lighted the way in theory, and by offering model and 
graphical techniques, but as Brookes says in his | ASIS paper: ‘No externally 
devised scheme can be applied ready-made... in work on obsolescence every 
librarian must carefully consider the totality of needs his library is expected to 
serve, and then—do his own thing.’ 

On disposal, we must resist the natural reluctance to put out as waste paper 
circulation copies of journals which have in fact fully earned their cost by 
having been seen (and hopefully read) by a number of people. On the other 
hand, in the sale or disposal of back runs of seemingly little used or non-current 
journals—-which is an attractive and effective way of alleviating space pressures 
—purely cost-benefit considerations have to be tempered by some subject use 
and availability knowledge; for example, I might keep the old Wireless Engineer, 
yet be tempted to dispose of long runs of a classic like Comptes Rendus. 

Such dilemmas would not arise in the curator outlook library, and illustrate 
the suggestion by John Davies of IBM that the librarian, if unable to throw off 
the curator attitude, will become ‘synonymous with archivist at best, and 
clerk at worst’. Again to quote from Professor Salton’s seminar material and his 
useful paper in Library Journal: ‘Librarians have to look again at their role in 
society, to change their outlook: for professionals we do too much that could be 
clericalized, are too concerned with acquisition and completeness rather than 
selectivity and accessibility, with independence rather than co-operation... 
Librarians are not innovative, if they really were they could exercise consider- 
able influence on problems and situations caused by literature growth and 
storage space pressures.’ 

Let us go on to the book literature which represents much of our special 
library stocks. Keeping its quality, scope and currency at a satisfactory level 
within cost and space considerations is equally as important as it is for the 
periodicals, but the problems are different, more complex, and involve us in 
more effort. While the abstracting services give us access in fair measure to the 
periodical literature, useful descriptive guidance to book content is rare, We 
have to catalogue and index, and suitably display, the non-periodical literature. 
Only in the last three years, with the internationally developing MARC (MAchine 
Readable Cataloguing) project, has come the potential of overcoming the 
enormous duplication of cataloguing efforts in thousands of libraries. Also the 
opportunity of giving library staffs and customers alike, greatly improved 
accessibility features in our catalogues. Instead of the restricted access of staff- 
oriented catalogues (often frustrating even to the staff), we can use mechanized 
techniques to provide multi-access records. These can range from the ‘quick and 
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dirty’—but highly effective-—word permutation types (Figure 1), to the hierar- 
chical classifications like UDC (Figure 2). And we can provide them in book, 
catd, film and eventually on-line display forms, vastly more desirable to most 
users. MARC based catalogue systems (see reference to Corbett) are pretty 
formidable (Figure 3) but of great potential. However, even with a highly 
user-oriented index to our stocks, the larger they grow the smaller becomes the 
proportion of them that is earning its keep, while the wanted become more 
difficult to find. Our energies need to be applied to saving user effort, and most 
important, doing our utmost to provide only the locally relevant, the useful, the 
quality, the up-to-date, bearing in mind external availability by loan or consul- 
tation or collaboration with, kindred, regional, national or commercial services. 

By knowing our customers better, and using them to help us assess our 
acquisitions and our discarding, the relatively minute local representation we 
have of the total literature will be the more easily accessible and give a higher 
retrieval precision. . 

While MARC is developing as an external source of fully catalogued inter- 
national book literature data which can rationalize cataloguing, it can also 
usefully influence book selection. MARC’s potential for book selection (and of 
course for alerting) lies in reducing the present rejection characteristic in 
ptactical book selection. The computer, given a subject extraction profile, can 
present the librarian with a more manageable and significant number from 
which to select; for example, our present extract from MARC eliminates 80 per 
cent of the new British book descriptions, and even more of the American 
(Figure 4). 

With the French and German bibliographies becoming available in MARC 
format next year a sizeable proportion of the current world book literature will 
be in fully catalogued machine readable form. This represents a massive poten- 
tial for rationalization of library procedures from book selection, through the 
production of improved local and co-operative catalogues, on to national 
library network services. 

To exploit this potential, however, towards the objective of maximum user 
accessibility is likely to be a long road with large obstructions—political, 
economic, prejudicial—to be overcome. New organizational patterns and 
procedures on the national network scale are unlikely to develop quickly. 
Changes affecting library/information centre operations are more likely to be 
produced by internally generated pressures of costs and space forming realiza- 
tions that ‘something must be done’, rather than by planned imposition from 
government or national bodies. In the end faster and easier adoption of mech- 
anized procedures (for example, by availability of packaged software) will 
produce the really important changes in library administration and practice. 

Interesting aspects of the problems of exploiting MARC, of librarians’ 
attitudes, and the fact that a large proportion of MARC subscribers are not 
using the tapes at all are highlighted in the paper by H. Griffin on MARC 
users. 

Stock and records we have considered from the literature point of view, but 
our internal information potential in che shape of the organization’s own staff 
and their experience are also essentially our information resource or stock. In 
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FIG 3: AMCOS-—Stage 2 
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spite of the experimental demonstration and verification of information use 
patterns by Professor Allen of MIT—and his emphasis on the role of gatekeepers 
or key communications/ideas men 1n an organization—few libraries have in fact 
organized their procedures and keyed their services sufficiently to exploit this 
resource. We need to devote more effort to studying and reporting on literature 
and information access, use, needs and benefits. Are our search attitudes right? 
Possibly many of our searches should not be done at all but satisfied by using 
intrapersonal contacts ? Where we give a customer fifty references might we, by 
closer collaboration, have found the ten he used, while he clarified or satisfied his 
need from the text and further citations from two of these? 


(c) Co-operation—the need to use external services for information and 
literature 

It is vital to have clearly defined questions in using external sources. Thought 
and care are needed in the formulation of the question, to define its scope, 
depth, time factors, intellectual level, etc. In internal enquiries we often do not 
clarify the need adequately, but in this case we can alter search requirements and 
strategies as we go. Such heuristic techniques cannot be used for most external 
sources. If using computer searching one must specify precisely what is wanted 
before the search begins. Every SDI system has experienced at least once the 
case of the loosely formulated question which retrieved practically the whole 
literature base being searched. This need for careful preparation is one of which 
we are all aware, but often in practice we fail to apply the necessary effort. Its 
importance is increasing more and more for we must face the fact that retrospec- 
tive literature searching by machine has arrived. Some systems have been 
available for some time, for example, IBM’s ITIRC, MIT’s MAC and INTREX, 
Euratom, RECON in the USA and at ESRO. The interactive systems do give 
the user the chance to change his search strategy. Though so far only one or two 
such systems are available, their accessibility is increasing. Just recently also 
have come the Chemical Abstracts indexes (pink pages) on tape. ICI have taken 
the initiative here and are experimentally cumulating them continuously onto 
film by COM techniques. 

An aspect of using external systems which is related to attitudes again is the 
reluctance of some information workers to go outside—with time-consuming 
searching, and possibly inadequate results. This is particularly true when there 
has been insufficient dialogue with the questioner. Also the newly published 
paper can be twelve months or more behind the author’s current work. Maybe 
not enough is done in training, at meetings, and in the literature, to break down 
coyness, secrecy, false pride, lack of humility or other factors responsible for 
such attitudes. 

In contrast over-confident use of machine searching has dangers too, particu- 
larly when literature bases at present are usually restricted to one source, and 
reliance on this can mean that only part of the potentially relevant might be 
found, and significant papers missed. Davison of SDC in Scotland has illustrated 
this, for example, in his paper on magnetic tape life and reliability in Computer 
Journal. 

Generally speaking, retrospective searching (or indeed current awareness) 
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from multiple sources cannot be done locally on a machine basis. The first 
experimental steps are just being taken on merging data bases or alternatively 
searching several bases and merging the results. We could, for example, do the 
latter now by searching CT, INSPEC, NSA, US GRA and BNB MARC for 
some subjects where all might find some references, then merge the results 
while eliminating duplicates. We already have some users taking output from 
several of these but to merge them wculd be an expensive luxury. Again, some 
of us have cumulations of our tape bases over several years. At this stage these 
are mainly investment. So far we ourselves have found little demand for retro- 
spective machine searches, though the capability is desirable of doing so back at 
least to the first cumulated index of the printed version. Presently available 
procedures (batch processing) for doirg such a search on more than one source 
or base are generally clumsy and time consuming. 

Several places, including UKCIS at Nottingham, are investigating retrospec- 
tive needs, and some members of EUSIDIC tentatively invited tenders for their 
quantitatively considered SDI and retrospective requirements. Pittsburgh, 
Georgia (COSMOS) and IIT processing centres offer retrospective searches on 
some bases. ESRO’s RECON interactive video system has aerospace, metals 
and engineering bases available, and is actively involved in many problems 
relevant to the direct-use interactive svstem. Externally commissioned searches, 
current or retrospective, can be expensive, and question formulation for them 
has to be carefully done. Though in essence careful search formulation is always 
necessary, paying for it enhances the need. Among the practical considerations 
in this are: how the literature base concerned suits the subject of the question; 
does it cover the core journals of the subject? the adequacy of the indexing 
language, if any; are reports or books included? are references of Russian or 
Japanese papers to their translated versions? is the particular kind or level of 
wanted paper included? 

On external borrowing and translations I would like to make a brief point on 
following-up SDI outputs. When we started SDI at Aldermaston four to five 
yeats ago I analysed some of what Resnick of IBM called ‘second responses’, 
i.e. customer reactions to actual papers borrowed as a result of the alerting. 
These are given in the Information Scientist and Program. Briefly we found that 
about so per cent of loan requests from SDI have to be borrowed externally, 
and over ṣo per cent of these were rated as useful. Of foreign language papers 
so per cent were useful, of English language 75 per cent. These indicate a real 
measure of user appreciation of a good follow-up service and justify the money 
and effort it involves. 

On the matter of costs, I feel that literature-on-tape leases are too expensive. 
Some examples of tape costs and comparisons with their published equivalents 
are: US GR_A ($1,000) is seventeen tires the printed abstracts and indexes ($60); 
Chemical Titles ($1,700) twenty-eight tmes ($60); Metals Abstracts ($1,250) three 
times ($450); INSPEC ($6,000) ten times ($600); Engineering Index ($6,500) 
thirteen times ($500). Like many other products today they appear to be priced 
to a market level the customer can be induced to pay, rather than being based on 
cost of production, some exploitability value or factor, plus reasonable profit. 
Tapes can also be regarded as by-products (and sometimes rather crude ones) of 
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the more or less obligatory mechanization of secondary publications. This is a 
rather gross simplification, but it means that for the medium sized non-subsidized 
organization, US GRA, Metals Abstracts and Chemical Titles price levels are 
reasonable propositions for service development, but with the higher priced 
tapes a largish number of customers is required to keep SDI per-head costs in the 
desirable range of £35 or less (Table 1). Our ‘in-house’ services disseminate 
some frye hundred sets of references every two weeks to 180 people on their 
particular continuing subject interests. These come from three regular bases 
covering a quarter of a million documents a year in a wide subject spectrum. 
Such lists cost about 4op ($1) each (lease plus machine costs only). They may of 
course be worth many times this in terms of value, convenience and time-saving 
to the recipients. Though cheap compared with ‘custom’ services, continuous 
promotional and monitoring efforts have to be maintained to keep up the number 
of customers, and hence keep down the price per head. 

Staff effort required to ran SDI tape services is quite considerable. Staff must 
be knowledgeable in the literature generally, in the scope and characteristics of 
the particular tape services, and in the users and their interests. If the operation 
is run ‘in-house’ good systems support is essential, and the information manager 
must be generally knowledgeable of machine techniques, sensitive to develop- 
ments, and persistent in character to cope with operational problems. 

On the worthwhileness of SDI, its necessity, methods, philosophy, together 
with analyses of results, these are discussed usefully in such selected papers as 
those referenced: M. Williams to the 1971 Cranfield IS and R conference, Dr 
Rowlands, H. Dammers and Dr Kent to the same 1969 conference, H. Dammers 
to the FID/IFIP Mechanised IS & R conference, Rome, 1967, Barker/UKCIS 
report of 1970, and Corbett. 

There have of late been signs of a possible trend towards contracting-out 
mechanized SDI and retrospective searching operations to specialized informa- 
tion processing centres. Costs, labour and particularly computer equipment 
pressures are influencing policies even in large organizations like Dow Chemicals 
in the USA. Other factors include the rapid growth in number, subject coverage 
and scope of available literatures on tape, exampled by their tabulation by 
Carroll of AIP Information Division. Another factor is a current management 
policy trend towards buying complex services having high cost characteristics, 
rather than providing them themselves. Williams’s paper is an example of the 
rapid growth and complexity of operations of an information processing agency 
or wholesaler. Whether of this subsidized or the commercial type, such agencies, 
together with primary and secondary literature producers’ services, are part of 
the complex external literature/information scene faced by the user librarian or 
information specialist. 


Conclusion 

I have discussed summarily some of the situations and problems relevant to 
developing attitudes towards, and use of, external informatioa and literature. 
Many others have been omitted or barely mentioned, for example, the changing 
roles of customer and librarian/information worker in the machine retrieval era; 
negotiated sharing of expensive specialized publications or services such as 
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Beilstein or Science Citation Index; co-operative mechanized cataloguing systems; 
the on-line information network or utility concept which someone has suggested 
calling ‘infocare’ (cf. the American Medicare, medical diagnosis service); the 
mote immediately possible ‘linking-into’ on-line systems like RECON; costs 
features, user acceptability and other problems in using microtext tools—such as 
product/manufacturers’ data, or abstracts like CA or INSPEC, or even our own 
book catalogues; problems and techniques in handling external literature on 
tape—compatibility, package software, file formats and reformatting, code 
translation, co-operative processing; telefacsimile, or remote access interactive 
retrieval systems with telefacsimile; networks; and lastly, possibilities in 
computer-microfilm relationships. 

I think it would be helpful to progress if librarians and information workers 
were more experimentally minded, and published as notes or letzers their findings 
and comparisons on the characteristics and effectiveness of literature and infor- 
mation sources, including cases evidencing the impact of information on the 
policies or economics of particular research, development or production 
projects. 

Many librarians and information workers favour ignoring such problems, 
pressures and trends as I have touched on briefly here. They hope to avoid them 
as long as possible. But as automation develops both are being affected. In this 
field we must all professionally adopt more dynamic attitudes. To be scared and 
make no active contributions to how new technologies are applied, means 
likely professional relegation at best, suicide at worst, both on the individual 
and institutional levels. 
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DISCUSSION 


PROF. E, PIETSCH said that one thread running through all the discussions had been that relating 
to users and their relations with information systems, and he emphasized the need for research 
on how users can be helped to make better use of the information services now available. The 
FID Committee on Education and Training has made recommendations to national govern- 
ments and others to initiate research in universities on user reactions to information systems. 


MR M. W. HILL (NRLSJ) referred to the speaker’s suggestion for selective discarding in order 
to overcome increasing costs and mentioned that a recent study among university libraries 
showed that the cost of borrowing was goirg up faster than cost increases resulting from 
purchasing material, He suggested that it might be cheaper to allow individual users to borrow 
direct from external libraries without going through their own library and information units. 


MR $. LOYNES (Wiggins Teape) suggested that the speaker’s remarks would be of most interest 
to those who had access to computers and sopListicated systems in their own organizations and 
that these were in the minority. Nevertheless the speaker has stressed two points of general 
importance: first the reluctance of information officers to ask for help from external sources in 
case their managements thought they were not capable of doing their job, an attitude with 
which he thoroughly disagreed; and secondly, che importence of developing a dynamic attitude 
towards information in the organization which the information serves. 

MR CORBETT pointed out that someone has to do the pioneer work of testing and evaluating 
external systems and that everyone benefits in some way or other from the experience gained by 
those who do have access to computers. 


MRS I. V. WHITE (NPL) thought that we were once again preaching to the converted. The 
main problem was to get over to management that the training of users was necessary and that 
money should be provided for this exercise. 


THE CHAIRMAN, MR J. S. RIPPON (Metal Box) said we must do everything possible to make 
management realize what powerful information resources are now available. The information 
officer must be prepared to sell his requirements to management on a soundly costed basis. 


MR F. LIEBESNY (T'ransociates Ltd) made three comments: (1) FID was trying to establish 
minimum international standards for the training of users. (2) Round table meetings with 
management to discuss these points had been undertaken by Aslib. (3) He was concerned at the 
attitude of the purveyor of information and about our moral responsibility in this matter. How 
much information are we asked to suppress oz ignore? 


MR S. FRANCIS (N. London Polytechnic) asked what the reasons were for the 50-52 per cent 
level of literature references resulting from SDI notifications having to be borrowed from 
outside AWRE. 
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MR CORBETT said the reason was not, as perhaps implied, because of poor stock selection in 
the first place, but mainly because of the extensive subject coverage in the establishment and 
the very large range of literature sources of the SDI bases. 


MR R. G. GROEGER (John Laing R & D Ltd) said that it was surprising to hear Mr Corbett 
talking about the reluctance of library staff to use external sources. It would be useful to 
revert to a term heard in the first session—library cunning. This should include the knack of 
finding short-cuts to enquiries by using outside sources. It usually produces results which earn 
admiration from the enquirer—who is generally not interested in knowing where the informa- 
tion was obtained. Even if he is told, he still credits the library staff of his own organization 
with efficiency—and library cunning! 

On another aspect of Mr Corbett’s paper, attention must be drawn to the need for technical 
validation of references and information drawn up by non-technical library staff. It is very useful 
to find someone technical within the organization to scan quickly these references to avoid too 
many ‘boobs’ with totally irrelevant ones. Information workers neatly dismiss these as ‘noise’, 
but too much noise of this type shakes the faith of the enquirer in the library. 

Finally, a few words about the cost effectiveness of SDI services. Usually the cost of a really 
deep service is out of all proportion to its use. However, SDI can be used effectively if it is 
beamed at top management for a limited period. It will at least make the directors aware of the 
existence of the library, and if properly done, will impress them. When this has been achieved, 
the service can gradually be withdrawn, but it will leave the top management library conscious. 
For ordinary use, experience in many organizations has shown that SDI should only be provid- 
ed in very broad terms, if at all, Library staff should adapt supermarket techniques—attract 
the customer by suitable displays (say, well printed lists of abstracts), guide him to the depart- 
ments he is looking for (gay, by suitable shape coding for subjects) and finally let him select for 
himself what he wants. Copies of library abstracts, lista and other library publications should be 
freely distributed to users who should be encouraged to throw them away after use like cups, 
towels and underwear made of paper! 


MR T. ATTCHISON (INSPEC) said that the speaker had mentioned the high cost of external 
information services. The explanation was that each of the services provided by an external 
organization (tape, SDI, publications, etc.) which are produced from a data base must contri- 
bute to the cost of setting up that data base. 


wg LEA {RCC) had found that SDI services produced useful spin-off. Users, and particularly 
groups of users, often build up useful card indexes from them for group use, card indexes 
which can be easily maintained by quite junior members of the tearm. 
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x, SCOTT ADAMS, National Academy of Sciences, Washington 


The origins of the UNISIST programme proposals are to be found in the 
concerns of the scientific community itself for the survival of its traditional 
communication institutions. From the outset, the concern transcended political 
and ideological boundaries. Scientists of East and West, meeting under Pug- 
wash Conference auspices, in Karlovy Vary in 1964, viewed the tendency toward 
fractional and unco-ordinated mechanization of information processing in 
different countries and in different fields of science with apprehension. Were the 
sciences in the process of creating in the electronic age a new Tower of Babel ? 
Would the adventitious application of technology defeat the fundamental 
purpose of free and open scientific communication among all nations? 

The International Council of Scientific Unions (ICSU), pursuant to these 
discussions, proposed to Unesco in 1966 the conduct of a joint feasibility study 
by the two organizations of a ‘world science information system’, Implicit in 
earlier discussions had been the concept of a single ‘system’, a modern variant 
of the Wellsian ‘World Brain’. A committee of experts, meeting in January 
1967 to define the guidelines of the joint study, reduced the study to more 
realistic confines. It proposed, as a basic guideline, that ‘the world science 
information system under study must be considered as a flexible network 
based on the voluntary cooperation of existing and future information services.’ 

The study continued for three years until 1970. The UNISIST Central 
Committee produced a report, which was prepared by Jean-Claude Gardin, 
under contract to Unesco. The synopsis of this report, of which I have the honour 
to be the author, became the working document for the conference. 

There are twenty-two recommendations in the report, grouped under five 
programme objectives. The first objective of the UNISIST programme is 
defined as follows: ‘UNISIST should work toward the improvement of tools of 
systems interconnection’. Grouped under this objective are six recommenda- 
tions which have to do with improving the interchange of information. They 
range from standardization of elements of bibliographic description for machine 
retrieval systems, to further work on subject classification, to the creation of 
international serials data system. These six recommendations will have con- 
siderable interest for professionals in the information science field. - 

The second programme objective has to do with the strengthening of the 
functions of the institutional components, libraries, documentation centres, 
translation centres, indexing and translating services. This group of recom- 
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“mendations is concerned with improving the ability of the classic services to 
` function. Considerable stress is also laid upon the function of information 
analysis centres in the reduction and compression and evaluation of scientific 
information. 

A third programme objective is concerned with the development of human 
resources that are necessary for all countries, developing as well as developed. 
Not only is the need for more librarians and information technicians under- 
lined; the fact that the scientist user must be trained as well is also stressed. 

A fourth group of five recommendations has to do with improving the 
economic and political environment for information services. These are recom- 
mendations addressed by and large to governments, urging them as OECD has 
urged in the past, to create national focuses for the development of information 
policies, to provide support for domestic and international information activities, 
urging them to reduce unnecessary legal barriers to the international flow of 
information. 

The final and fifth programme objective has to do with aid to the developing 
countries of the world. There are two recommendations here: one urges these 
countries to concentrate on the development of infrastructure, strengthening, 
for example, the basic library structure the countries need first before they can 
possibly derive profit from any of the more sophisticated systems being devel- 
oped in the industrialized countries; and the second has to do with experi- 
mental activities that could be undertaken, whereby a more advanced develop- 
ing country could be linked up with one or more systems in one of the 
countries. 

Finally, there is a twenty-second recommendation having to do with organi- 
zation. This is the one which drew the most interest at the conference itself. 
It calls for the establishment of a modest Secretariat within Unesco, for a 
‘Steering Committee’, and for a Scientific Advisory Group. 

I have two last points before I close, Mr Chairman. The firs: of these is that 
the working party charged with developing the guide lines, which defined 
UNISIST not as a giant centre, not as a super-system, but zs a programme 
working to enhance the voluntary co-operation needed to make an evolving 
network of services, served to professionalize the UNISIST study. The UNI- 
SIST Intergovernmental Conference, on the other hand, turned out to be an 
experience in the politicizing of UNISIST. The political aspects, interestingly 
enough, did not reflect an East-West division. The principal political differences 
were between the developing countries and the industrialized countries, with 
the developing countries insisting that their needs receive priority attention. 

The second remark I would like to make is that UNISIST is reminiscent of 
Voltaire’s dictate about the Holy Roman Empire. UNISIST is titled a ‘feasibility 
study on a world science information system’. If you will bear with me for 
just a moment I should like to parse that phrase. In the first place, it is a study 
in political ‘feasibility’ and not a study of technical or economic feasibility as we 
commonly understand the term. In the second place, those of us who attended 
the Conference were reminded forcibly by the delegates of such countries as 
the People’s Revolutionary Government of Cuba, that there are areas of the 
world that are not included in UNISIST. Again, the information with which 
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UNISIST is concerned is not purely science. There were very strong pressures 
from the very beginning to broaden the conceptual base to technology, and, 
as many of you know, there are strong forces at work -to include the social 
sciences and humanities as well. Finally, as I hope I have demonstrated by now, 
UNISIST is not a ‘system’; it is a programme oriented towards increasing 
voluntary co-operation. I think that is all I would like to say at this point, Mr 
Chairman. Thank you. 


2. JOHN GRAY, OSTI, London . 


Reading the reviews of the UNISIST study report which are just coming out in 
the UK and elsewhere, one finds the question asked: why have another inter- 
national organization working in this field, when there exist non-government 
organizations on a world: basis and government organizations on fairly wide 
regional bases, UNISIST is a world-wide initiative of governments and scientific 
communities and, as it has now evolved, is essentially a means of relating public 
funds to worldwide action and of stimulating and co-ordinating the contribu- 
tions that can be made, with or without these funds, by a variety of organiza- 
tions. I am glad that Scott Adams has brought out clearly in his excellent 
summary the two important points, that UNISIST is now clearly defined as a 
programme of action towards a world system and not a philosophy or system 
in itself; and that the term ‘world system’ is now defined much more realistically 
in terms of a network of voluntary co-operation and not as a highly centralized 
activity. I do not think that UNISIST would get very far unless it was based on 
these two realistic premises. 

The Conference expressed a strong wish that for the purposes of UNISIST 
science should be interpreted as science and technology and should be extended 
to the social sciences as soon as possible. I have the impression that this view 
was accepted by Unesco’s Director General. The Conference also advocated an 
extension of the existing co-operation between Unesco and ICSU to include 
other world organizations that have an interest in the subject, and it is possible 
that, when the proposed scientific advisory committee is set up, Unesco will 
consult with a wider range of organizations and not just with ICSU. 

So far as the UK Government is concerned the Conference resolution, if 
acted on, will mean a geographical extension of activities which the UK is 
already conducting bilaterally or regionally in bodies such as OECD. If the UK 
decides to join the European Economic Community, there will be another 
major extension of current activity. Like other countries in EEC the UK will 
have to consider which activities are appropriately tackled in EEC, which in 
OECD and which in UNISIST, and how far these three contributions can and 
should interact. For example, Recommendation 17 in the UNISIST report 
is concerned with computer networking; this is already being considered in 
OECD and EEC, and within ESRO/ELDO an experimental network is 
operating, as you will know from earlier talks this week. Manpower develop- 
ment (Recommendation 13) and pricing policy (Recommendation 18) are both 
being studied in OECD and, of course, it will be important for Unesco not to 
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duplicate effort already expended by these organizations. Finally the national 
science information agencies called for in Recommendation 15 either exist, or 
very soon will exist, in every OECD country and their potential scope, func- 
tions, forms and methods are being explored by a series of penetrating reviews 
of national policies in different countries, notably that of cur host country, 
Germany, which is preparing for a review either next year or the year after. 
These recommendations are described in the UNISIST study report as 
catalytic recommendations; that is to say, they call on Unesco to act as a 
catalyst to activities elsewhere. These recommendations affect governments 
in the main though some, notably Recommendation 11 which is for editors and 
Recommendation 12 for learned societies, are aimed at the scientific com- 
munities; Recommendation 7 is aimed primarily at libraries and librarians, 
and Recommendation 8 at information centres. Perhaps the most interesting 
group of recommendations are those which involve new action and new forms 
of expenditure by Unesco. The most precisely expressed of these are the 
recommendations that affect the tools of connection between systems. They are 
more precise than the other recommendations because more effort was made 
in the preliminary stages of UNISIST thinking to define, and in some cases 
start, projects that could be undertaken at an early date. Such projects call 
equally for experts in information systems and for those, in government or 
elsewhere, who ate responsible for decisions about systems inter-connection. 
The work already completed on a manual of bibliographic descriptors and 
on a serials data system has already shown that, given small expert working 
groups, given money for contracts and given the will to achieve something, 
effective projects can be carried out under the UNISIST banner. In both the 
projects mentioned the UK has already made a substantial contribution. I would 
hope that this kind of contribution can be sustained in the projects to come, 
especially those relating to Recommendation 4 on indexing languages, where 
there is plenty of UK experience to draw on. I would expect our specialists to 
play a significant part in the expert groups that are set up for this purpose, 
just as Herbert Coblans, Douglas Foskett and Harry Hookway did in the pre- 
patatory stages. I also hope that the UK will find enough gocd people to take 
on its share of contract work, whether the contracts are made direct from 
Unesco or indirectly through international non-government organizations. 
How such participation can and should be organized it is still too early to judge, 
since much depends on how the Unesco secretariat and the proposed steering 
committee for UNISIST, as and when appointed, decide to operate. One thing 
is clear, however. It is possible for UK organizations to identify projects which 
they consider could contribute to the UNISIST programme, as well as satisfy 
the UK’s own needs for information research and experiment, and either 
finance them from the existing UK sources, where appropriate, or seek support 
from Unesco. There are already initiatives of this kind—for the serials data 
system there has been a French initiative, probably known to most of you, and 
at the recent conference of UNISIST there was a Polish offer to supply build- 
ings and equipment for a course providing education for information specialists. 
A great deal will depend upon how much money is available from Unesco, both 
for technical assistance as at present, and for meetings and activities specifically 
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concerned with the project recommendations of the study report. For the 
biennium 1971/72, I understand, only $180,000 (about £70,000) has been 
available for meetings and projects, and in 1972 much of the available money 
went on organizing the October Conference, as a key development in the whole 
concept of UNISIST. How much more can be spent in 1973/74 will depend 
upon what share of Unesco vote UNISIST can command, and this in turn 
will depend on how good a programme of work the Director General can 
mobilize and present to the general conference of Unesco in exactly a year’s 
time. 


3. HERBERT COBLANS, Managing Editor, Journal of Documentation 


As I think you have already gathered, there are a number of troubles with 
UNISIST. The main trouble is the name from which it started—the world 
science information system. There will be no international centre in Paris 
which will unify, collate, store and disseminate information. The Utopian 
concept of a world centre conserving all documents, which was common in the 
eighteenth and also in the nineteenth century, was already hopelessly out of 
date in the inter-war years. For a short while it was accepted by Unesco in 1948, 
but it was very soon discarded. 

The second difficulty lies in the word ‘science’. It arose inevitably from the 
parentage of UNISIST, with the Department of Natural Science of Unesco 
as the father and ICSU as the mother. What is pure science? Is it the same as 
‘Wissenschaft’? It was not realized at the beginning that the value and the 
interest of UNISIST for developing countries lies much more with applied 
science. What is immediately essential for developing countries is medicine and 
agriculture, and that is not pure science, by any means. It implies technology, 
economic planning and that leads on to sociology and even the humanities. 

Rather let us ask what has UNISIST become after four years of travail? A lot 
of work was done as it was a fair-sized central committee and a large number of 
people helped by being drawn in on working groups. It is true that we have 
been criticized for being too narrow and not taking into account every possible 
vested interest. The first achievement was a modified concept of standardization. 
The idea arose of co-ordinating what exists and of exploring the minimum 
areas of co-operation in practice. In standardization a new pragmatic approach 
was tried. What is the official approach in standardization in documentation ? 
It is to work through ISO, the International Organisation for Standardisation, 
basically a non-governmental federation of national standardizing bodies, of 
which the BSI is our very important national representative. But it must be 
realized that ISO has no executive power at all; it has only advisory functions. 
It achieves standardization by a long and arduous process of years of argument 
based on national suggestions and final international agreement. Its work is 
based on principles. Finally, when there is agreement on all the details, ISO 
produces not a standard but a recommendation. These recommendations 
become standards at the moment they are accepted and published by the 
Member States. We work to BSI standards, because we are in England, but 
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they are the same as people in France work to if they accept the ISO recommen- 
dation. Now that can take anything up to twenty years. I have personally 
participated in the beginning of a recommendation in the early fifties and it has 
not yet reached the stage of a standard. Now, that is not a criticism, that is a 
fact of life. 

If you really want to approach a thing from first principles and get every 
country to agree, it takes a great deal of time. The sad thing is that after these 
twenty years and final agreement, far too few people use the standards, Let me 
give you a typical example, that of transliteration from Russian, something of 
great importance in documentation. That recommendation was finally pub- 
lished, but I can assure you that many of us use a different one. Why? Because 
the original transliteration standard was based on the needs of scholars, who 
work mainly with printed texts. When they want to transliterate a ‘x’ they 
use “2’, which any good printer can supply. Those of us who use typewriters, 
and most report publishing uses typescript as input, want transliteration without 
diacriticals, i.e. ‘zh’, This is an example of how the correct one, because there is a 
slight difference, is not used much today whereas the more pragmatic one is. 
I am not saying this is a criticism of ISO: I cite it simply as a problem. 

Now, UNISIST approached standardization from the other end. One of the 
bodies which was a great help to UNISIST, and was only set up at the second 
meeting, was a so-called Advisory Panel. This Advisory Panel represented the 
‘big boys’, in the sense of the large systems that were actually working and had 
invested millions of capital, such undertakings as MEDLARS, Euratom, 
Chemical Abstract Service, BIOSIS, INIS, INSPEC, etc. These are the people 
that were not just talking; they were producing output. They were all repre- 
sented on that panel, and they got together and decided what would be a 
practical minimum of standardization that would be acceptable to each of them, 
and would involve a minimum of change in their present practice for input. 
Thus these large bodies would finally be using the same conventions and their 
systems would be compatible. They have pledged themselves that within two 
years they would try to make the change. It is change which is not serious, 
because they all agreed on a change which would mean the minimum amount of 
alteration of their present practice. 

UNISIST has been greatly criticized for this sort of interferznce. Some repre- 
sentatives of ISO have taken the view that the effect of UNISIST has been to 
stop international work, to, as it were, throw a spanner in the works, by trying 
to standardize without going through the normal ISO charnels. But I think 
you will agree with me that this is the only way to get things done quickly. 
We have not got ten years, not even three years. Systems are zrowing at such a 
rate, and if they all grow in different directions we are going to have the terrible 
problem of trying to merge their products. So, that is one of the achievements 
and it is not an achievement against ISO (ISO always had representatives at 
the UNISIST meetings). UNISIST has always understood that they must 
finally, when there is international agreement, go through the normal ISO 
channels. 

Well, what are some of the other achievements ? First of all, the International 
Serials Data System (SDS), which has been mentioned already. It will do for 
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periodicals what the Standard Book Number has done for books. That has 
already started: the International Centre was taken over by France, and it 
already has its own Director. It has run into some difficulties, partly because of 
vested interests, but that is inevitable. Then there is the bibliographical 
standardization of the bibliographic elements, the establishment of what are 
the essential elements which go into an entry, transliteration, minimum character 
sets, etc. In order to do this with the money that was available, Unesco gave a 
contract to INSPEC and I would like to assure you, as Mr Gray has already 
said, that Great Britain has played a commendable part in this work. INSPEC 
did the design for the ISDS; it has also done the plan for what is called a 
Bibliographical Description Reference Manual. This Reference Manual sets out 
the best practice agreed upon by these large services. The Reference Manual is 
almost ready and it is going to be tested at the Library School of the University 
of Sheffield. This should be done within about a year’s time. Once it is tested 
it will then be the manual used by the big centres for input. 

Now let me turn to some of the more negative aspects. The main difficulties 
really arise—and this is inevitable—from the worries which groups of vested 
interest naturally have. Above all there was the problem of the developing 
countries, Mr Scott Adams has spoken already about this problem of the infra- 
structure, the need for a national policy of providing the essential minimum 
of libraries and documentation centres. There was a clear effort by the develop- 
ing countries to misinterpret and misunderstand what UNISIST was trying 
to do. The developing countries see in UNISIST the hope that the gap between 
them and the developed countries can be narrowed. They realize that they need 
a lot of money to do this and they hoped that UNISIST would provide some 
of that money. Now this 1s moonshine—if I may put it very crudely—because 
UNISIST has not got money 1n that sense. The one thing that the big powers, 
USA, USSR, UK, France, were in entire agreement on was that there should be 
no extra large sums of money voted. UNISIST would have to work within 
the framework of present Unesco budgets. 

The atmosphere of distrust by the delegates from developing countries can 
be illustrated by the view expressed by one large South American country 
at the Conference in Paris last week. It was pointed out that, of the twenty-two 
recommendations contained in the UNISIST Report, only two refer specifically 
to developing countries. Well, I need hardly tell you that every one of the other 
twenty was just as vital for developing countries as the last two. 

Finally I come to the criticisms and there are many. Mr Scott Adams 
organized a meeting of USA leaders in information work under the sponsorship 
of COSATI at the National Academy of Sciences. I shall quote from a very 
interesting comment made by Mr J. Sherrod, the Director of the National 
Agricultural Library: ‘What is surprising is that after four years a study of 
this kind could produce a report that contains so little that is either creative or 
innovative ... the study seems to have avoided dealing with the newer forms 
of scientific communication altogether ... [it] refer[s] largely to the more 
formalized and... more archaic modes of communication.’ Now that sounds 
like a valid criticism, but I think after what you have heard this morning you 
will see that it is not really valid. We were concerned not with a technical 
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problem, but with the political problem, the problem of making human beings 
co-operate in what they are doing already. I have only time for one more 
quotation from comments made by a distinguished research worker in informa- 
tion science in another context: ‘So long as the internal situation in the indus- 
trial nations with respect to research development and services in information 
science is as untidy and complex as it is, an internationalization and super- 
imposition of another level of administration over the existing ones would 
only magnify the problems on an international basis that now exists nationally.’ 
In other words, we do not know how to behave nationally and it is going to be 
very much worse when we try to achieve international agreement. Well, you 
can have your own views about this, but I think I can assure you from a certain 
experience in international work that very often you can do internationally 
what you cannot do at the national level. 

So, in summary, I would like to say that UNISIST could, for the first time, 
provide a central steering body capable of evaluating, interpreting, presenting 
to governments and national bodies, what can be done, what must be done to 
avoid waste and overlap, to find what the gaps are, to increase efficiency. At 
present ISO promotes standards—nobody listens; Unesco organizes documen- 
tation centres for developing countries—after 5 or 6 years some of them collapse, 
because the governments do not support them. WHO and FAO have some 
responsibility for subject documentation, OECD tries to co-ordinate science 
information policy, ICSU co-ordinates a limited number of abstract services 
for the pure sciences. FID and IFLA look at the professional aspects of documen- 
tation and librarianship. But there is no overall body that has the mandate 
and the resources to bring these multifarious and complex activities together 
into some sort of focus, so that they can act on limited agreement. In my view 
the information chaos from which we suffer today is not due to the so-called 
literature explosion, but rather to the absence of central guidance and co- 
ordination. Let us hope that UNISIST can meet this need. 


4. F. W. MATTHEWS, Head, Central Technical Information Unit, ICI Ltd. 


I should like to give you a little of the atmosphere, the feelings, the response 
I had to being present at the meeting. I think you will appreciate that I was 
very much the tyro at this level of operation. I have never before been to an 
intergovernmental or UN meeting of this kind, and it was quite a revelation. 

It started by my arriving in Paris with a three by five inch card, carefully 
lettered out: ‘Place de Fontenoy, Palais Unesco’. I thought that that would 
get me there, i.e. just showing the card to the taxi driver. However, I soon 
threw away my three by five inch card, having realized that the next time I 
would get into a taxi I would not need it: one usually just tarns to the driver 
and says ‘Unesco’, whereupon there’s a smile of immediate recognition on the 
taxi driver’s face. He says, ‘Ah, one of those boys. Good for a few extra francs’. 
Taxi drivers just love Unesco. 

In spite of the fact that I was there under the auspices of ICSU, I felt very 
Canadian, more Canadian than I felt in the two years since I had been in Europe. 
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This was partly because I knew the Canadians, who were one of the largest 
delegations there, and they managed to stay unique throughout. Canada was 
the only country that did not vote for the resolution when the final vote came. 
The Canadians were unique in that all of them had something directly to do 
with information. They were not just politicians: the leader of the delegation 
was the Librarian of the National Library of Canada. I was a little startled when, 
the first time a Canadian spoke, he spoke in French, and then I realized there 
is something real happening in Canada as regards bilingualism. They were the 
only delegates that would alternate between English and French when they 
were speaking; the translators must have been quite startled to see a man 
starting to talk in English and then, without a break, begin talking in perfect 
French. They had done their homework: Canada has spent more money per 
capita trying to find out what it should be doing about information than any 
other country in the world, and it hasn’t all been wasted. They were fairly sure 
that the size of the structure and the way it was organized were not what they 
thought they should be. They did not get much support and that accounts 
perhaps in part for their final vote. 

Take for instance the size of the steering committee: the Rapporteur General, 
in drawing up his recommendations, suggested there should be twelve members 
on it. Canada, and many of the technologically developed countries, also thought 
the steering committee should be twelve, but it ended up as twenty-three 
members—a result to be expected in a one country—one vote system. 

What can we, as people who are users of information, designers of systems, 
expect from all this? I have learned much this morning listening to people 
who had actually worked for four years on UNISIST. It gave me a new appre- 
ciation, and perhaps I am not quite as discouraged as I was when I left the Paris 
meeting. Looking at the international organizations in this field, we have 
ICSU, ICSU AB, IFLA, and CODATA, as well as ISO on standards. Why 
have we set up a new one? 


DISCUSSION 


MR SHERATON (Ottawa): ‘What is the next move?’ 

MR ADAMS: ‘I cannot speak officially, of course, for Unesco. It would seem to me that the 
next move 1s obviously to have the Unesco Secretariat prepare a programme which, as Mr 
Gray has suggested, will be presented to the general conference of Unesco for its approval one 
year from now. The Division of Scientific Information and Documentation within the Science 
Sector of Unesco has a modest budget for the present year. This had the promise of some 
augmentation by the Director-General, so that they will be able to undertake some actions, even 
before the approval of the total programme by the general conference next year.’ 


DR CREMER (Chairman): ‘Could you add some remarks about the organization of UNISIST, 
that is, the general conference, steering committee and so on?’ 

MR ADAMS: ‘Yes, in my opinion there is too much of it. The size and character of the organiza- 
tion was one of the issues at stake between the developing countries and the highly industrialized 
countries (US, USSR, UK, France, Federal Republic of Germany and so forth). The latter wish 
to keep Unesco’s costs down and hence advocate a relatively modest kind of operating machinery 
for UNISIST. On the other hand, the developing countries want a representation from every 
corner of the earth. This has resulted in a proposal for a recurring intergovernmental conference 
to be convened by the Director-General of Unesco at his discretion, presumably every four or 
five years and this is a rather expensive undertaking. Between conferences there would be a 
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Steering Committee of between cighteen and twenty-three members, The industrialized 
countries wished to keep the Steering Committee down in number to not more than a dozen or so. 
There would also be ‘An Advisory Committee of scientists, engineers and information 
specialists reflecting the interests cf both producers and users and those responsible for informa- 
tion transfer to assess periodically the ability of the UNISIST programme to meet the needs of, 
and provide services to, the world’s communities of scientists, engineers and technologists. 
With all this superstructure there would still be a relatively modest administrative office within 
the Science Sector of Unesco.’ 


MR F. LIEBESNY (Transociates Ltd): ‘I notice a very large number of abbreviations on the 
blackboard, but one of them, UNIDO, is missing. I was wondering whether UNIDO was 
present, as UNIDO seems to represent the interests of those particular countries.’ 

DR COBLANS: ‘Well, first of all, may I just make a slight correction. Scott Adams spoke of the 
bigger countries that were not present. They were not present as delegates, but they were present 
as observers. UNIDO was present as an observer—they had three representatives there. Of 
course the mission and the purpose of UNIDO are much narrower than the developing 
countries want. They are quite rightly interested in the operation of documentation centrea and 
would like to slot into what is available in the way of duplicate magnetic tapes and other 
services, which we hope UNISIST can make generally usable by standardization. They would 
not accept the fact that the basic infrastructure which they need in these developing countries 
can be met by such international arrangements for administering technical assistance as the 
UNDP. UNDP works through UNIDO, PAO, Unesco and the others. Each of these bodies 
has money in its budget to help developing countries. The developing countries made the 
mistake, as I see it, and I think Scott Adams will bear me out here, of assuming that all their 
needs in this field could be met by the new UNISIST. They thought of the new UNISIST as a 
Father Christmas, equipped to give them a lot of money to improve their infrastructure, whereas 
the whole situation is different. There are a number of big organizations in the world today 
whose main job it 1s, and we all contribute towards this, to help developing countries. But this 
help must be seen to be justified, that is, each project must be looked <t properly to see its 
relation to the needs of the country. In the early days, unfortunate mistakes were made, especially 
the prestige requests which we have all heard about. For example, a ccuntry like ‘Argonia’ 
thinks that unless it has an ultra-microscope, it cannot face its confrères in the biological world. 
Unesco provides the ultra-microscope and I have personally seen this sort of expensive equip- 
ment mouldering away tn cellars. The country has to make a strong case, and there are many 
conflicting claims, so some of the developing countries felt that there was a wonderful chance 
here to short circuit these procedures and to get all they wanted from UNISIST. But UNISIST 
has no money for this purpose. Its job is to co-ordinate existing activities and in that way in- 
directly to help every one of us, whether we are developed or still developing.’ 

MR ADAMS’ ‘I would like to add a few remarks. As part of the preparation for the UNISIST 
conference, Unesco convenened a meeting of the United Nations Specialized Agencies, most 
of which have an interest in administering development funds supplied by UNDP on behalf of 
developing countries. One of the interesting things that came out of this meeting was a proposal 
that Unesco should attempt to co-ordinate the information activities which relate to developing 
countries. If something can come of this, it will be a significant step forward. Many of you are 
familiar with the Jackson Report on the development support capability of the United Nations 
system. Chapter 6 bears on information requirements and certainly one of the very fundamental 
needs we have in this field is to establish adequate information control. At the moment there 18 
no single place to which one can go in order to find out what agency is praviding what kind of 
aid, and how much, in what country, and through what means. Consequently, there are agencies 
duplicating each other’s work. There are great gaps in the area and so I think that some co- 
ordination would be most helpful.’ 


MR J. L, HALL (UKAEA, Culham Laboratory): “There has been much talk about money. 
I think in common with some people here I need a bench mark on this. Could one of the 
speakers please tell us what the Unesco budget 1s at the present time and, if UNISIST became 
recognized as one of the three or four main missions of Unesco, what proportion of the budget 
might be available in, say, the middle of this decade?’ 

MR GRAY: ‘I have no knowledge of the total budget of Unesco, except that it is a very large 
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multiple of what UNISIST might reasonably hope to get. There is a comparable programme at 
the moment in the field of oceanography which is called the International Oceanographic 
Commission. I understand that the spending money of the Commission has run at around 
about $350,000 per year. That is the rough order of magnitude and the Central Committee 
of UNISIST hoped that the UNISIST activity might grow to something around about that 
level. Whether it will grow to about that level does depend upon what happens at the successive 
bienntal general conferences, and how good a set of ideas the Director-General receives to put 
up to the Conference.’ 

DR COBLANS: ‘Strictly speaking it is not the budget of Unesco that is relevant here, because it is 
only one part of the budget of Unesco and it is a question of how much of that budget will 
contribute towards UNISIST. In the work of the Central Committee there was an attempt, and 
you will find it in detail in the Report, to work out what it would cost to run such a UNISIST 
office. The figure given in the full Report (p. 140) is $800,coo in the first few years. But of course 
this figure was considered to be far too high by the countries who pay the money and that is 
why it was suggested that, instead of having an Office staffed separately, as the Oceanographic 
Commission does, it should become part of the Unesco structure. In the various departments of 
Unesco (Science, Education, Social Sciences, Culture, etc.) documentation activity is going on 
all the time and the idea is that it should be all combined, so no additional staff would be needed. 
In that case, a figure of roughly $400,000 might be sufficient to run this office. However, the 
large countries have said that they will not provide this additional money in the early stages, 
that Unesco must find help for developing countries elsewhere, and Unesco has broadly agreed 
to this.’ 

MR GRAY: ‘Just to get one point clear, the figure of $800,000 per year that is in the Study 
Report for a typical year, did include staff and overheads. The figures normally given by 
Unesco, including that rough one I gave you for the International Oceanographic Commission, 
excludes those two items. If you exclude them from the $800,000 in the Study Report, it comes 
to about $500,000 and that is the figure one should really compare with the the $350,000 
allocated to the Oceanographic Commission.’ 

MR ADAMS: ‘I can contribute two other miscellaneous pieces of information here, as bench 
marks maybe. The first is that the Unesco Department of Documentation, Libraries and 
Archives has a budget of about $2 million. The second is that, while the UNISIST conference 
was in session, the Executive Board of Unesco was meeting concurrently. Le Monde recently 
carried a story (8 October 1971) about the financial crisis that Unesco was facing and the 
Director-General’s intention to request the Unesco departments to cut back in their budget 
requests, The Director-General is understood to be particularly impressed by the warm recep- 
tion that UNISIST has had from the member countries of Unesco and will probably give it 
some favoured treatment. Even so, within the total Unesco budget, rising costs have put 
Unesco, as they have indeed the United Nations itself, in a rather problematic fiscal future.’ 


MISS P. I, EDWARDS (British Museum, Natural History): ‘Am I right in assuming that 
UNISIST would feel it a responsibility both to support existing information services and also 
to help with the provision of new services where they could be proved to be needed? In the 
field of biology, a field which in many ways is the Cinderella of the sciences, there is in the 
UK a system which is very good and widely used outside, which may flounder through lack of 
the financia] means to become mechanized. I think it could move into the mechanized age if 
only there were some initial financial support. What help can UNISIST give in such a situation?’ 

MR GRAY: ‘As I understand it, it is not the function of UNISIST to finance either the creation 
of new services or the extension or improvement of old services, except through technical 
assistance channels, Its main function is to either stimulate and co-ordinate or take on particular 
projects which will help those responsible for providing services to improve what they do, 
particularly by standardizing and working to a common plan,’ 


DR COBLANS: ‘I think I know what Miss Edwards really means. Her national example has 
broader relevance. Where the national organization is strong, as, say, the American Chemical 
Society, it negotiates co-operative agreements with Britain, with Prance, with Germany. But in 
the biological sciences and in other undeveloped fields (in terms of money spent on information) 
it may be difficult to get these people together to work out some modus sivends. In fact, it is not 
always clear what fields are ripe for this sort of co-operation. This is where UNISIST can begin 
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to play a part. But it cannot provide money to shore up biological abstracts—that is not its 
function. It can assess the need and bring the people together. Unesco has the expertise, the 
physical and intellectual ‘apparatus’ to facilitate contact and collaboration. It may not be 
necessary in the big subjects; it may be necessary in other areas, but we do not even know which 
areas. It is one of UNISIST’s functions to establish what needs there are.’ 


MR R. J. MOORE (Unilever Reseazch): ‘I recall Dr Coblans telling me a few years ago that he 
had been to 2 dinner at which the menu was printed entirely in UDC. Can we look forward to 
an Aslib conference that 1s conducted entirely in acronyms? I would just like to be quite sure 
that I know what UNISIST means.’ 

DR COBLANS. “The term UNISIST attempts to symbolize the part which the United Nations 
(UN) should take in promoting a world wide system (SIST) of information both scientific and 
technical (IST). Now, this is not a true acronym, but let me say this: unt] we got the acronym 
UNISIST, nobody would even listen to us—nobody knew us. Once that acronym was invented 
people started talking about UNISIST. The periodicals started writing about it. So, however 
wrong it may be, however misleading it may be, let us forget how it was created and what it 
means. It has now become a concept in the way Unesco is a concept.’ 
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Successful delegated searching for publications relevant to the topic of an 
inquirer obeys rules whose relations to thermodynamics are unmistakable. By 
the continuous growth of a documentation system in the physical and conceptual 
respect, steadily increasing demands ace made on the degree of order which 
prevails in the system or can be established at the specific request of an inquirer. 
If the order in a system cannot keep pece with the increasing requirements, its 
working capability will continuously decrease, because the searcher is becoming 
more and more overburdened in relat.on to his available search time, search 
patience, and search memory. The degree of order attainable in a growing litera- 
ture collection can be estimated on the basis of six postulates. The better the 
requirements imposed by these postulates are approximated in a practical docu- 
mentation system, the higher are its working capability and life expectancy, but 
the expenditure to be made on the literature analyses must also inevitably be 


higher, 

The establishment of these postulates originated from practical experience 
with the IDC-system and its precursors. These postulates form the basis of this 
system and of its further development. 


Introduction 
Methods of information retrieval which arein use today or are under development 
vary greatly in their conceptual basis and in the technical equipment used. Corre- 
spondingly large are the differences concerning the performance of the respective 
documentation systems when confronted with the requirements of practice. 
These differences in the performance, however, do not normally occur until 
after a period of time, when the store cf a documentation system has reached a 
certain size, when new or more specific scientific or technical concepts have 
been handled in storage and retrieval, and when, finally, the number of search 
orders has increased notably, as a result of the continuously growing store 
becoming more and more attractive to the users. This growth of a documenta- 
tion system in the physical and conceptual respect is an entirely natural and even 
extremely desirable process in a documentation system designed to serve a sub- 
stantial number of users and permit retcospective searches in a store covering a 
fairly long period of time. 
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It is inherent in scientific documentation that steadily increasing require- 
ments are made on the performance of an operational documentation system. 
Experience shows that, due to the continuous growth of a system, a discrepancy 
can very easily develop between the capacity of that system on the one hand and 
the demands made on it on the other. Many a system has already had to be taken 
entirely out of commission for this reason, after apparently operating so well in 
their initial stages and therefore kept operational for some time. 

In order to avoid such a failure it is necessary to analyse very carefully the 
foundations on which a documentation system is to be established and on which 
it is to grow in the course of time. Only if these foundations have proved to be 
sufficiently sound is it justifiable to use them as a basis for the later practical 
documentation work. Therefore, it is very important to be able to foresee what 
the fate of a documentation system will be and, furthermore, to be able to base 
such a forecast solely on the premised characteristics of the intended system. 
One could thus avoid the time-consuming, expensive, and purely empirical 
approach of putting an intended system into operation and of carefully and 
solicitously observing what developments the system undergoes during its 
growth. 

Deductions of the aforementioned kind are, however, only possible if a 
theory exists which correlates the essential characteristics of a documentation 
system with the behaviour in its growth. It is true that many approaches to such 
a theory have already been made, particularly with an eye to its outstanding 
practical importance. But either these approaches have not been sufficiently 
general or they did not recognize all the essential parameters which can exert an 
influence on the performance of a documentation system. 

As far as the behaviour of a large and continuously growing mechanized 
documentation system is concerned the IDC (International Documentation in 
Chemistry) has accumulated extensive experience.1.2.3 The documentation sys- 
tem of the IDC has been in use in several chemical firms for up to ten years. The 
magnetic tape store of this system now covers more than 250,000 publications 
from the scientific and patent literature, apart from the considerable stores of the 
member firms containing their internal research and development reports. 
Meanwhile, tens of thousands of mechanized searches of all kinds have been 
carried out in this store. A multitude of new concepts has meanwhile emerged 
and incorporated harmoniously into the system of concepts. In spite of this 
relatively longlasting and vigorous growth, no difficulties have hitherto arisen 
which might be an obstacle to the practical use of the system or to its con- 
tinued growth. A large step towards an even accelerated growth has been taken 
recently by offering the system for use by non-member firms which previously 
had only a very limited access to the IDC-store.4 

If one looks back on the development of the IDC-system one must state that 
it has been influenced by a number of postulates from the very beginning. 
Initially they were observed intuitively and almost subconsciously. Later they 
took shape more and mores leaning on theoretical considerations in other fields. 
Today, the make-up of the theoretical foundation of the whole IDC- 
system, and all the further development work in the IDC, are oriented towards 
these postulates. Also, the various experiences of the IDC in the documentation 
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of the literature of fields other than that of pure chemistry, were an incentive to 
formulate these postulates in a general form and to offer them for discussion as a 
contribution to a general theory of scientific documentation. 


Six postulates 
The six postulates for information retrieval are as follows: 


1. Postulate of order: the compilation of relevant literature is an order-creating 
process, 

2. Postulate of available search capacity: in searching, disorder can only, to a 
limited extent, be compensated for by human patience and efforts of 
memory. 

3. Postulate of sufficient degree of order: the requirements as to the degree of 
order rise as the size of the collection and the frequency of searches and the 
specialization of the inquirer increase. 

4. Postulate of predictability of the mode of expression of stored concepts: mechanized 
compilation of relevant literature is based on the predictability of the mode of 
expression for the stored concepts and for the relations between concepts. 

5. Postulate of undistorted representation of concepts: high order in the mechanical 
compilation of relevant literature presupposes undistorted representation of 
concepts. 

6. Postulate of definability: only search conditions which are definable can be 
delegated. 


Among the numerous postulates for information retrieval which have been 
formulated previously in the literature (and which have sometimes been em- 
phatically rejected!) are several of those mentioned above. Therefore each one 
of those mentioned cannot be regarded as new. Essential to our thesis, however, 
is the set of exactly these six postulates. Of all approaches to a theory of scientific 
documentation known to us, particularly of mechanized information retrieval, 
that of J. Rush and associates6 comes nearest to ours. 

In the following we consider the evidence of our postulates and the way in 
which they have been approximated in the IDC-system. 


1. Postulate of order 

A literature collection can exist under greatly differing conditions of order, as is 
indicated in the diagram (Figure 1). Each rectangle denotes a literature col- 
lection of a certain size and each point is intended to denote a publication which 
is relevant to the subject of a particular question. The more distant these points 
are from each other, the more scattered is the relevant literature and the greater 
therefore is the disorder in this collection. 

The extreme left schematically shows the low order which exists in the litera- 
ture published purely chronologically, in relation to a question on a particular 
theme. In order to find relevant matter, the searcher has to go through the 
entire collection from beginning to end. The last block on the right represents 
the opposite extreme. All relevant matter is grouped together, without omis- 
sions and free from ballast, in a sharply defined place, from where the searcher 
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can take it without any intellectual search effort. Between these two extreme 
degrees of order there are, of course, all possible intermediate situations. 

It is immaterial to our considerations whether such a state of order in a litera- 
ture collection exists permanently, such as, say, in a book catalogue or in a 
subject index. It also suffices if such order is always produced only when re- 
quired, by means of mechanized methods. 

The postulate of order appears trivial. Nevertheless its formulation is not 
superfluous. If, by order, one understands the meaningful proximity of the 
parts of a whole, one finds today that order as the ultimate aim of documentation 
work is at times lost sight of. In particular, groupings of documents for docu- 
mentation purposes have recently been propagated which, to a greater or lesser 
extent, fail to be meaningful from the viewpoint of the questioner, as demanded 
in our definition. The outstanding characteristic of such groupings appears to 
be merely that they can be produced easily and cheaply by computers. 


Available 
Search 
Capacity 





FIG. 1: Different degrees of order in a i:terature collection 


2. Postulate of available search capacity 

Man can overcome disorder through expenditure of time and patience in 
searching and by efforts of memory. He needs time and patience to search 
through a disordered collection from beginning to end for matter relevant to his 
subject. However, everyone only has a certain amount of time, patience and con- 
centration available for searching. The performance of his memory also reaches 
limits early. He can thus always only overcome disorder to a very limited extent 
by his own search capacity. From the viewpoint of work psychology, we can 
regard the disordered area of literature which man can still scrutinize in a single 
search as an individual parameter which cannot exceed a certain upper limit. For 
better comprehension, we propose to describe this individual parameter as the 
‘available search capacity’. It is shown as a narrow horizontal strip in Figure 1. 


3. Postulate of a sufficient degree of order 

Thus, if a disordered literature collection exceeds the size of the available search 
capacity, man becomes overburdened in searching, and overlooks much relevant 
matter. This can only be remedied if the relevant publications are no longer so 
widely scattered but more or less effectively localized in a narrower, defined 
range. This narrower range must no longer exceed the magnitude of the avail- 
able search capacity. In other words, a sufficient degree of order must be 
created. 
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In the extremely high degree of order. all relevent matter has been collected in 
a defined place, without omissions and free of ballast. Human search time and 
memory performance are no longer required at all. However, considerable 
obstacles must be overcome in creating such high states of order. In physics, 
several laws have already been discovered which apply in systems of different 
states of order. Thermodynamics, in particular, deals with the relations between 
the order in a system of molecules on zhe one hand, and two other important 
parameters on the other. One of these parameters is the mechanical work which 
a thermodynamic system is capable of performing. The greater the molecular 
order prevailing in the system, the greater is the work which this system can 
perform externally. The classical example therecf is the mechanical work per- 
formed by a steam engine. A completely disordered system, on the other hand, 
is no longer capable of performing work. It is thermodynamically dead. The 
other important parameter of the thermodynamic system is the energy which 
must be expended in order to convert £ molecular system into a state of higher 
order in which it can perform work. The higher the order, the more energy 
must be expended to reach this state. In other words: the establishment of high 
degrees of order is inescapably associated. with a high expenditure of energy. This 
is a relationship determined by natural laws, which cannot be circumvented. 

Now the circumstances in literature collections of different degrees of order 
are entirely analogous. A literature collection also can be described either as 
thermodynamically dead, or as capable of performing work, depending on its 
state of order. In an applied sense, a literature collection is capable of performing 
work if the information which it contains is easily and completely re-available. 
The information can then be used for practical research work or can speed up 
the progress of cognition. This type of capacity to perform work also increases 
with the degree of order prevailing in the collection, or easily achievable when 
required. ‘This is because, as the order -ncreases, the facility with which stored 
information can be made re-available also increases. 

On the other hand, defectively ordered ccllections possess a minimum 
capacity to perform work, because they can only be induced to perform practical 
or heuristic work with great effort, by expending much search time, patience in 
searching and memory effort. A completely disordered literature collection can 
thus, in an applied sense, be described as thermodynamically dead. 

The second important parameter of the thermodynamic system which we have 
considered also has its analogue in tke literature field. The effort needed to 
create order in a literature collection consists of intellectual and mechanical 
work. Thermodynamics teaches that fhis work is the greater, the higher the 
order which is to be created. We must zhus resign ourselves to the fact that col- 
lections of a high degree of order also nescapably require a higher expenditure 
of work than collections in lower states of order. Anything other than this 
would be a second-kind perpetual motion. 

We shall now deal with a collection wherein the degree of order is y (Figure 
2). With a collection of the size we have chosen, man is still just able, as we have 
already established, to compile all relevant matter through patience and atten- 
tiveness in searching and time expendsd on the search. The individual search 
capacity which is demanded of him does not exceed his available search capacity. 
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However, the natural fate of any literature collection is that it grows con- 
tinuously. If the documentation method according to which the collection is 
ordered remains unchanged, as is normally the case, the degree of order y also 
remains constant. 

Now the required search capacity also grows proportionately to the growth of 
the stored information, What cannot, under any circumstances, grow with the 
size of the store is the available search capacity, since the time, patience, and 
attentiveness which man has available for searching is predetermined by nature 
and has an upper limit. As the store continues to grow, the required search 
capacity soon exceeds the available search capacity. From this point in time on- 
wards, the effectiveness of the documentation system rapidly declines. Much 
relevant matter is lost because lack of time, patience, and attentiveness prevent 
it from being examined alongside the voluminous ballast. Expressed in thermo- 
dynamic terms, the working capacity of the collection begins to drop from this 
point in time onwards. This development can easily lead to the collection ulti- 
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FIG. 2: Rising demands for order in continued growth of a literature collection 


mately being taken entirely or partly out of commission, because the prospect of 
success in searching has become so low that the enormous time expenditure re- 
quired can no longer be provided or justified. The collection is then thermo- 
dynamically dead. Whilst ıt still exists, it is hardly capable any longer of per- 
forming work for the searcher, in the practical or heuristic sense. 

The peculiarity of this development is that nobody can be blamed for the 
failure of such a documentation project. All the participating documentation 
personnel have done their best and merely continued a procedure which initially, 
and on a small scale, proved entirely satisfactory. This development has fre- 
quently occurred in the history of scientific documentation. With Ee present- 
day documentation systems it is still in full progress. 

This development can only be effectively counteracted by producing, or 
making possible, very high degrees of order in the early stages of a ‘growing 
literature collection, namely degrees of order of such a level that they will only 
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be required in the distant future when he store has grown greatly, when the 
frequency of searches has substantially r8en and when the problems posed have 
become much more specific, in accorcance with the general trend towards 
specialization in science. Thus, with an eye to the future, considerable, hitherto 
unutilized, reserves of scope for order must be available at all points in time and 
soon the viability of the system will vitaly depend on these reserves. From this 
viewpoint, a documentation system which has a secure future thus reveals itself 
to be a surprisingly expensive investment for a far distant future. It demands 
great entrepreneurial vision. 

When the IDC method for the documentation of chemical structural formu- 
lae and types of reaction was put into practice in 1960, it had practically utopian 
reserves in scope for order. These reser~es are in part only now being utilized, 
twelve years later. In years past, there hes been no lack of well-intentioned sug- 
gestions for working with lesser degrees of order. Undoubtedly, a temporary 
cost saving would have thereby been achievable. At the same time, however, 
such a step would also have reduced the reserves of scope of order, to which we 
have subsequently had to resort in an imcreasing way, in order to maintain the 
working capability of our literature colections. Had one taken such a step one 
would, as it were, have dug the thermcdynamic grave for the system. 


4. Postulate of predictability of the mode of expression of stored concepts 

Scientific communication can take place in two Lasically different ways. In one 
case one is concerned with the pure communication of experience and dis- 
coveries through attentively reading pvblications, listening to lectures and the 
like. On the other hand, we find directec retrieval of publications relevant to the 
subject of an investigation. 

In both paths of communication, the language in which the specialist con- 
cepts are expressed plays a decisive role. This is because such a language must 
meet fundamentally different requiremer.ts depending on which of the two paths 
of communication are concerned. This can easily be appreciated from Figure 3. 
We shall first consider the path of pure communication. Any author or lecturer 
uses, for this purpose, the natural spec.alist language and colloquial language. 
He has a completely free hand as to what mode of expression he chooses in the 
natural language. ‘The more lively and varied the expressions are that he chooses, 
the more he stimulates the reader. In euch a language there are, for example, 
numerous possible ways of expressing the concept of corrosion or corrosion 
protection. However, in each case th2 reader can deduce, merely from his 
specialist knowledge, that it is this concept whick is meant. The author thus has 
completely achieved his objective in coramunication. In each case the expression 
is given, and the concept is deduced. In other words, the decision as to relevance, 
that is to say, whether a publication is relevant or not, will thus always be taken 
only after the reader has examined the <ext, that is to say a posteriori. 

We now turn to consider the other path of communication, that 1s to say that 
relevant publications are to be looked for in a store of information. An impor- 
tant point is that these publications havz possibly, and indeed very probably, as 
yet never been seen by the searcher. He does not even know whether they exist 
at all. Now it is not the mode of expression which is given and from which the 
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concept can be deduced, but exactly the reverse. It is the concept, namely the 
subject of the problem posed, which is given, and what is needed is the mode of 
expression under which this concept may have been stored. Thus, if one faces a 
store of information the details of which are unknown, and if one is going to 
retrieve relevant literature from this store, it is necessary to be able to predict by 
what mode of expression the concepts concerned may have been stored, for 
example under what heading in an index. 

Here one faces a completely different situation from that of informed reading. 
Here, the decision as to relevance is demanded before the text of a publication in 
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question can be examined, that is to say, a priori. However, one knows from 
experience how much more difficult it is to make an a priori assessment than an 
a posterior: one. At times, a priori assessments are altogether impossible, though 
the same assessment a posteriori presents no difficulties. As an example, one 
needs only think of the difference between describing prevailing weather con- 
ditions a posteriori and conversely predicting these weather conditions a priors. 

Altogether, an event is only predictable if a law is known which describes the 
occurrence of this event in terms of a known initial situation. However, in 
natural language we unfortunately do not know any law which an author might 
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follow when choosing expressions for nis concepts. On the contrary, the free 
choice of words is even an important and indispensable characteristic of any 
natural language. 

Thus the situation as regards predictability of the natural mode of expression 
for concepts is not a happy one. Hence it is also a very inadequate aid for use in 
retrieving relevant publications from a store, if one has to set high standards as 
regards the degree of order to be created. What is needed for information re- 
trieval purposes therefore is a different language and the most important charac- 
teristic of this language is that its moces of expression are predictable.? This 
can only be an artificial, ‘documentary’ language which has specially been 
created for this purpose. By a documen=ary language we understand a language 
in which the free choice of the mode of expression is excluded, either in retrieval 
or additionally in storage, to achieve p-edictability. 

To stay with the example of corrosioa, the IDC covers such concepts in such 
a way that the free choice of words is restricted only during searching. When 
information is stored, continuous records are kept as to what particular modes 
of expression for this concept occur ard are stored. A thesaurus results, from 
which one can see what different modes of expression have to be borne in mind 
for a certain concept when posing a question. In order to rationalize the posing 
of questions, these original words are subsequently changed into notations. 
This procedure is applied in the IDC to practically all concepts, apart from 
chemical structures and reactions. 

As regards the last mentioned concepts, the IDC-system restricts the free 
choice of the mode of expression already at the storage stage. Either chemical 
structural formulae or types of reaction are translated into the GREMAS 
language, a highly developed fragmentation code for organic chemical struc- 
tures and reactions,23 or they are, in c2rtain cases, directly stored as structural 
formulae drawn in a standardized manzer,8 that is to say, stored topologically. 

Topological storage is a process wich represents all details of the bonds 
between atoms in the molecule even more accurately than is expressed by the 
GREMAS fragment code. On the other hand, the topological representation is 
not applicable to the majority of general concepts in structural chemistry. 
Furthermore, posing the question can be extremely expensive in a topological 
search system. Now, the IDC-system very effectively combines both modes of 
representing chemical structures as folows:8 a topologically stored structure ts 
mechanically translated into its GREMAS code by computer. This code is then 
included in the store of those structures which were not amenable to the topo- 
logical method and which therefore hed to be coded intellectually and directly 
into GREMAS. This produces a GREMAS store which includes all stored 
structures. When a question is posed, a search is made in the GREMAS store. 
This can be done very economically. Tf, in certain cases, the precision of the 
GREMAS search does not suffice ard topological search conditions appear 
desirable, then the results of the GREAS search are reused as some kind of a 
‘screen’, Only those few structures need be confronted with the topological 
search conditions, which has already fulfilled the GREMAS search conditions. 
By greatly restricting the topological search process in this way, topological 
searching becomes economically acceptable. 
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5. Postulate of undistorted representation of concepts 

The fourth postulate amounts to saying that to achieve a high degree of order a 
documentary language is indispensable, because only such languages provide 
predictability of the mode of expression for concepts. The artificial languages, 
large numbers of which have been developed for documentation purposes, vary 
greatly in their capacity to create order. A primitive documentary language with 
a small vocabulary, and without any syntax, cannot be expected to have any- 
thing like the effectiveness of a highly developed artificial language, which is 
extremely rich in expressions and fine shades of meaning. The situation can 
even occur that a primitive, and possibly also an inconsequently applied docu- 
mentary language, gives worse results in practice than natural language does. 
This has at times been observed and has now in some places brought any kind of 
documentary language generally and unjustly into discredit. 

A, documentary language alone is thus only a necessary but not a sufficient 
precondition for high degrees of order. We have to formulate yet a fifth postu- 
late, namely that the documentary language should represent concepts with as 
little distortion as possible. This postulate is undoubtedly the one most difficult 
to realize. In practice, it is probably only possible to approximate to it. Never- 
theless, it is not superfluous to formulate this postulate because it indicates the 
direction in which all attempts at perfecting a documentary language must aim. 

Distortion in translating an intended concept, elementary or composite, into the 
artificial language can have two different causes, an objective and a subjective one. 

The objective cause for distortion always arises when the linguistic means of 
expression in a documentary language are too sparse to represent accurately the 
conceptual content of the intended concept. As an example, we consider as a 
composite concept ‘A’ the ‘[production] of [amino acids] by [bacteria] starting 
from [keto acids]’. This concept is characterized by four constituent elementary 
concepts. If such a composite concept is to be stored or formulated as a search 
condition, it has to be represented in the documentary language. If this language 
then lacks the means of accurately representing these four constituent concepts 
or the particular relation in which these concepts occur in the document, then 
distortion becomes unavoidable. This distortion may be an inescapable generali- 
zation or an inescapable specification. If, for example, the relation of the im- 
plied concepts ‘substance produced’, ‘starting material’ with the respective 
chemicals is not preserved, or if these concepts cannot be expressed at all in the 
documentary language, a concept different from ‘A’, comprehending a smaller 
number of conceptual features, is represented. It describes a larger class of sub- 
jects than were meant with ‘A’, e.g. [bacteria] and [amino acids] and [keto 
acids]’. Thus, if one wishes to carry out the search with concept ‘A’, it is neces- 
sary in reality to use a more general concept which will include many additional 
subjects which are not desired. The best result which can still be expected after 
such a distortion of the search concept is that at least the literature relating to the 
undesirably generalized concept is located properly. The result will unavoidably 
include ballast, an infallible indication of disorder. It is entirely immaterial what 
machine is used for the process of ordering and how refined is the programming 
of this machine. The search instructions to the machine cannot be formulated 
adequately enough. 
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A different type of distortion arises if it becomes necessary to include addi- 
tional unwanted conceptual features, for example, the name of an author, a 
year, etc., when formulating the search instruction. It is obvious that omissions 
then become unavoidable because the distorted, undesirably specific search 
instruction includes a smaller class of subjects than were actually intended by the 
inquirer. Admittedly, it is possible to attempt to plug these gaps by a large 
number of alternative searches, e.g. including many names of authors etc., but 
here again practical and also conceptual reasons soon impose a limit. Disorder is 
also an inevitable consequence of this type of distortion. 

Finally, both ballast and omissions arise simultaneously if a concept is at the 
same time generalized and made more specific. In extreme cases this can go so 
far that the formulated search concept hardly retains any similarity to the 
original question asked. 

The documentary languages which are used in the IDC offer practically in- 
exhaustible scope for expression of concepts. For example, the artificial GREMAS 
language for chemical structures theoretically includes 1069 different terms and 
additionally all can also be combined with one another ın any desired way to 
make up a still much higher number of composite concepts. The vocabulary of 
the IDC language also has virtually no upper limit for the description of con- 
cepts not relating to chemical structure. From an objective viewpoint, this pro- 
vides the prerequisite for being able to avoid, to the greatest possible extent, 
distortions in representing concepts. 

However, the mere existence of such a variety of expressions in itself does not 
solve everything. It is also necessary to ensure that the person carrying out the 
translation indeed reliably finds and uses the most appropriate expression for 
each case, amongst the multitude of acceptable ones, when storing or when 
searching. This leads us to the swbyective source of distortions when translating 
into an artificial language. 

For example, a totally inconceivable method of working would be one in 
which the expressions for the concepts are simply enumerated in a long list 
through which it is always necessary to scan, in order to eliminate the free 
choice of words either on storage or when searching. 

Such a variety of expressions in a documentary language as that required by 
the IDC can only be handled by a consistent analytic-synthetic approach. Here, 
composite concepts of high complexity are described by its constituent, elemen- 
tary concepts, which result from a conceptual analysis of the composite con- 
cept. These elementary concepts can be displayed ina relatively small vocabulary, 
systematically arranged, much smaller and easier to overview than a vocabulary 
of the composite concepts would have been. This vocabulary must be systematic 
in that it should not be a question of memory to know for what concepts there 
exist terms in the documentary language and where, in the vocabulary, these 
terms can be looked up. An indispensable device for the purpose of conceptual 
analysis is that of the ontological category and of logical subdivision of these 
categories. These requirements have been formulated most explicitly by Ran- 
ganathan. 

However, when composite concepts are analysed into their elementary con- 
stituents, the way in which these constizuents were originally connected to one 
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another must be preserved; otherwise, a chaotic conglomerate of elementary 
concepts results. Subsequently, practically any irrelevant combination could be 
read into this conglomerate. This would lead to considerable ballast in searching. 
Thus, if an analytic-synthetic approach is chosen, an efficient rool for represent- 
ing relations between concepts is essential. 

All IDC documentation methods operate consistently in accordance with the 
analytical_synthetic principle. A good example for the application of this prin- 
ciple is to be found in the topological documentation of structural formulae, a 
procedure which is in use also at some other documentation institutes. Here, 
about one hundred terms serve as the vocabulary for the documentation of 
chemical structural formulae, namely the atoms of the chemical elements from 
which a structural formula can be composed. If, additionally, all the linkages of 
these atoms with one another are represented, then this corresponds to a 
special type of syntax. 

In this way one can store an inexhaustible number of chemical structures in a 
predictable form without always having first to look up the permitted modes of 
designation in a correspondingly large list. 

All other kinds of concepts, also handled by the IDC, are subjected to the 
analytic-synthetic procedure, too, although here the action of this principle is 
not as evident as in the field of structural chemistry. For example, the IDC have 
developed a very general system for representing the synthetic relations of con- 
cepts of any kind in a document or in an inquiry. In the “TOSAR -system these 
relations are represented by a topological graph. Each point in such a graph 
means a certain concept, each connecting line means a certain synthetic (and 
logical) relation between the concepts. Thus, the whole network of relations 
between the concepts of a document or of an inquiry is displayed in a lucid and 
predictable form, and mechanized retrieval of documents, relevant to extended 
search conditions between the concepts of the inquiry, is made possible. 


6. Postulate of definability 

We have not yet considered the question of the conditions that a publication 
should satisfy in order to rank as relevant to the inquirer’s topic in a delegated 
literature search. 

Reading through documents or abstracts of documents, more or less related 
to one’s field of interest, is a process of continuous learning. Depending on the 
nature of the documents one encounters, one can continuously vary the scope of 
a question, purely intuitively and subjectively, and at no point in time during 
such a search does one find oneself forced to adhere to an a priori assessed 
definition of the search idea, i.e. to a predetermined set of conceptual features 
that a publication should have in order to rank as relevant. It even frequently 
happens that the outcome of such a meandering search performed by the in- 
quirer himself is far distant from the original search idea on which he had 
embarked. 

Before delegating a literature search however—and every mechanized litera- 
ture search is a delegated one—the searcher has to define in advance the set of 
conceptual features a publication of the desired type should contain to be of 
interest to him. In other words, one is required to specify the kind of publica- 
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tions in advance which are to be brought together, so that the searcher can then 
recognize the ‘proximity’ thus achieved as a ‘meaningful’ one, as is required by 
our definition of order as set out in the first postulate above. Every feature on 
which an inquirer cannot decide in advence must be omitted from the search 
conditions in a delegated search. 

For example, an inquirer should dispense with setting an upper limit for 
numerical toxicity values when delegating a search for compounds of pharma- 
ceutical interest, although he himself would very attentively look out for the 
toxicity values in the publications he encounters, when he himself embarked on 
the search. For the interpretation of pub_ished toxicity values depends strongly 
on the kind of animal used, on its pre-treatment, the route of application, etc. 
Even if a high toxicity value is reported for a substance of interest, he might not 
reject such a document, for he might conjecture that in different, ‘normal’ (1!) 
experimental conditions the toxicity value would range much lower. Obviously 
it is no way out when, recognizing this difficulty, he writes in his search order, 
‘with a low toxicity’, leaving the subjective decision to the documentalist. 

Sometimes the user of a mechanized documentation system bemoans the 
‘irrelevance’ of documents supplied to him as a response to his inquiry, because 
this kind of document was already known to him. But would he really be able 
and willing to define comprehensively in advance what he already knows in the 
field of his inquiry, so that somebody else or even a machine could exclude such 
material? 

The goal of such a truncated inquiry, necessarily restricted to its definable 
elements, can only be to bring together those publications in which, at the 
minimum, explicitly or implicitly, the predetermined set of conceptual features 
occurs, together perhaps with additional features on which the inquirer did not 
decide in the positive or negative sense. All those publications which fail to 
fulfil this complete set of search features must then be excluded as irrelevant. 
Should such a borderline between the relevant and irrelevant material not be 
drawn, it would be entirely uncertain which and how many features of the 
inquiry could, then, be regarded as inessential, and therefore dispensable, con- 
trary to the carefully considered decision of the inquirer. Were one to give way 
to such a, as it were, distortion of the inquiry, one would be drowned in an 
ocean of responses of a much too general kind, devoid of one or several features 
of the inquiry. Of course, there is no obstacle to enumerating a group of alterna- 
tive inquiry features, additional to the essential ones, of which group already 
only a single one would suffice to render a document relevant. 

In the light of the postulate of definebility, a variety of inquiries frequently 
encountered in practice appears suspicious.ef-10,11 Although entirely common to 
seatches of the self-serving type, they might prove to be unsuited for being 
handled in a delegated search. ‘What chemical alterations reduce the toxicity of 
substance A?’ Can the inquirer really define in advance how marked and how 
statistically significant the decrease in -he toxicity is to be in order to be of 
interest to him? Are the toxicity values reported for the different, but related, 
compounds comparable with respect to the kind of animal, pre-treatment, 
route of application, etc.? How is ‘relatedness’ defined? How closely related 
should they ber 
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Drawing borderlines inevitably gives rise to borderline cases. Thus, when 
asking for literature on the behaviour of a particular species of beetle when 
brought into contact with a special chemical, no responses can be expected in a 
delegated search in which instead of this beetle the notions ‘insect’ or ‘animal’ 
occur. These concepts are more general than the search concept ‘beetle’, ie. 
they comprise a smaller number of conceptual features than required. Should 
they be of interest too, then the search would have to be adequately generalized. 

Doubtlessly, many ‘interesting’ publications might escape the searcher in 
drawing such a borderline of relevance. But no system of delegated search can 
satisfy those demands of an inquirer which he is unable to specify ın the defini- 
tion of his search idea. Thus we have to resign ourselves to the fact that the 
delegated literature search cannot satisfy all information needs of a scientist. 
Many an investigation into the performance of a documentation system has 
suffered from the failure to recognize this and from confusing ‘relevance’ with 
‘pertinence’!2 or ‘usefulness’. 


Conclusion 

The claim of these and onlv these six postulates should not be understood in an 
imperative sense. Rather, they must only be fulfilled in a perfect manner, if 
one sets the goal of an ideal system with extremely high precision and recall 
ratios, an ideal hitherto unachieved. But the less consistently one of our six 
postulates has been realized in an operational documentation system, the farther 
distant is it, at the same time, from the ideal, and the more questionable are its 
performance and viability, particularly in the conditions of continuous growth. 
This holds especially if a single one or even several of our postulates are entirely 
neglected. 

Nor does our approach yield a concise answer to the frequently raised ques- 
tion whether a certain documentation method is ‘possible’ or not. One would 
have to specify, before what degree of order is considered necessary in the system 
now and in the future, what growth of the system and what frequency and kind 
of searches must be envisaged. Depending on the answers to these questions 
(which are still difficult enough to find!) every documentation method might 
possibly be suited to serve a certain purpose, provided the demands made on the 
performance of the system are low enough. Thus, if our approach can settle the 
question of the ‘possibility’ of a certain documentation method, which is fre- 
quently a highly controversial one, or if it helps to prevent such questions from 
being raised at all in such an unreflected form, then another practical value of our 
postulates becomes apparent. 

On the basis of our postulates one can also judge more easily the distance of a 
certain documentation system, intended or in operation, from the ideal of an 
extremely high performance than is possible when considering such a system 
only as an unanalysed, highly complex entity. These postulates also facilitate 
the design of the theoretical foundations of a system which will then meet at 
the highest possible probability the present and future requirements in the 
conditions of its supposed growth. 

But much freedom will always remain for the final decision on what particular 
degree of approximation should be realized between a practical documentation 
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system to be put in operation on the ore hand, and the theoretically desirable 
one on the other. For—and also that is implied by our thesis—the closer this 
approximation, the inescapably higher iz the expenditure to be made on litera- 
ture- and concept-analyses. These eccnomic considerations will frequently 
compel a certain distance from the theoretically desirable system, even if the 
performance and life expectancy of the ntended practical system are impaired. 
However, it means a great difference in practice, whether this distance is calcu- 
lated in advance with all its inherent consequences or whether it emerges later 
unexpectedly, to the surprise and disappointment of all people involved. This 
distance might then easily prove to be of a magnitude which is equal to the 
entire failure of the system at continued growth. This would mean starting 
again from scratch with another more effective approach, thus practically 
abandoning the fruits of years of previcus working. 

The documentation methods which the IDC uses have been developed largely 
by IDC or by IDC companies, in part with government financial support, 
because of their general importance.- This development work was necessary 
because up to now no methods have exi; ted elsewhere which allowed such high 
degrees of order to be brought into the specialist literature as those required by 
IDC. Even today, almost one-quarter of the IDC budget is expended on re- 
search and the further development of documentation methods. The mental, 
technical and financial effort to realize such a project through development and 
practical application is extraordinarily àigh. For each participant in the IDC, 
it is, however, quite tolerable, because the expenditure is shared by all the 
member firms and—in part—by the pvblic. It is our experience that such an 
expenditure is justified, since only thus zs it possible to arrive at documentation 
systems with an assured future. 
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Recent additions to the Asib library catalogue are broken down into 
twelve broad groups, whose coverage is indicated below. These groups are 
not mutually exclusive but it is hoped that users will find them helpful in 
scanning for new items of intersst. 


User Studies 
Analyses of information-secking, literature-use and library-use patterns; user training. 


Communication and Knowledge 
Flow and organization of knowledge, including national policies; information theory. 


Information Processing Systems 
Dissemination, ee storage and retrieval techniques and systems; data centres; 
management information systems. 


Language and Indexing 


Linguistics, semantics, nomenclature, terminology; subject headings, thesauri and their 
construction; indexing; abstracting: translating. 


Classification and Cataloguing 
Documentary and non-documentary coding; cataloguing; filing. 


Mechanization 
Automation in libraries, broadly, including ‘housekeeping’ procedures; machines applicable 
in libraries; computer technology. 


an 
pecial libraries and ITEE documentation centres; sources of information including 
A SA books and b bibliographies: reference and inquiry work. 


Repro 
" iat ied methods and systems; facalmile transmission; telex. 


Printing and Publishing 
Writing and editorial work; printing and publishing; periodical references and citation 
patterns; bookselling; copyright; legal aspects of computerized information. 


Administration and 


Management 
Special ES AE information service policy, buildings, furniture and staff; stock including 
i ; lending and journal circulation. 


a bs 
Nati libraries; general libraries and documentation centres; university and college 
libraries; inter-library co-operation. 


Professional Activi 
Library science, information science, documentation; professional associations, education, 
literature, organizations and research; biographies; directories. 
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User Studies 


FOLOSIREA metodelor de ‘marketing’ in 
informarea documentara. 
Probleme de Informare si Documentare, vol. 5, 
no.9, September 1971, p.$70~3. 
The "= of market research in information 
Wor 


MEWS, HAZEL 
Reader instruction in coll and univer- 
sities: an introductory handbook. 
London: Bingley, 1972. Oo 85157 130 I 
I1Ip. 


MILL, CHARLOTTE HICKMAN 
The Wabash Project: a centrifugal pro- 


rexel atl a Oa! vol.7, 00.3 & 4, 
uly & Oct 19715 P 365~74. 
roject to develop library awareness within 
the instructional framework. 


STILLMAN, MART E. 


A as for action. 

xe) Libr Tirena Quarterly, vol.7, 00.3 & 4, 
fale & October 1971, p.375-8. 
ogram for library instruction. 


HACKMAN, MARTHA 
Proposal for a program of library instruc- 
tion 


Drexel Libr ay Quarterly, vol.7, no.3 & 4, 
July & October 1971, p.z99-308. 


PALMER, MILLICENT C. 
Library instruction at Southern Tlnois 
aonb metic se 
Drexel L Quarterly, vol.7, no.3 & 4, 
July & Oee 1971, p.255-76. 


WILLIAMSON, JOHN G. 
Swarthmore College’s 


roposals. 
Quarterly, vol.7, 00.3 & 4, 
July & October 1971, p.203-15. 
Observations and comments. 


‘teaching library’ 


BECHTEL, JOAN M. 
A possible contribution of the library- 
college idea to modern education. 
Drexel Detoks 197% P , wol.7, no.3 & 4, 
July & Oct 1971, p.189—-201. 
Criticism and attributes of effective in- 
struction. 


MELUM, VERNA V. 
1971 survey of library orientation and 
instruction n pig grams. 
Drexel Library Quarterly, vol.7, no.3 & 4, 
July & Octobe: 1971, p.225~$3. 


Current interest, concepts, new approaches, 
needs. 


use of media, research, 

BLAKE, FAY ae 
The libra movement. 
Drexel Li 


warterly, vol.7 no.3 & 4, 
July & ey i 1971, p.175—88. 
Experiments, impacz and criticism of the 
movement. 


BROWN, HELEN M. 
ALA activities to promote better instruc- 
tion in the use of academic libraries. 
Drexel Library Ouarrarly, vol.7, 10.3 & 4, 
July & Orobat 197I, p-323—-6I. 


HENNING, PATRICIA A, 
Council on library resources activities. 
Drexel Library Quarterly, vol.7, 10.3 & 4, 
July & Octo 1971, P: 343-5. 
Activities in the field of ER education. 


CONNIE F., 
CHARLES, C. 
The undergraduate survey: its role in 
changing patterns of reference service. 
heer G seal aa vol. T no.3 & 4, 
uly & October 19i P 
ject at Brown ole. s Rockefeller 
Library. 
se ars ROBERT $. 
oo the library to the user at Hamp- 


and WADDINGTON, 


Dra! Lib Quarterly, vol. T no.3 & 4, 
July & a 1971, p-357-64. 

5 year gait els to develop methods to 
otient the library to the user. 


MARSHALL, A. P. 
Library outreach: the program at Eastern 
Michi ranean 
Drexel Library Quarterly, vol.7, 10.3 & 4, 
uly & October 1971, p.347~50. 
rogram concerned with acquainting stu- 
dents with the use of library sources. 


MIRWIS, ALLAN 
Academic library instruction: a biblio- 
phy, 1960-1970. 
axel Library Ouarteriy, vol.7, no 3 & 4, 
July & rete 197I, P.327-35. 
Periodical articles, research studies and 
theses, general handbooks and guides, and 
programmed texts. 


KNAPP, PATRICIA B. 
Guidelines for bucking the system: a 
strategy for moving toward the ideal of 
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the undergraduate library as a teaching 
instrument, 

Drexel Library Quarterly, vol.7, 10.3 & 4, 
July & October 1971, p.217-21. 

Part of a i “The Library, the Under- 
graduate and the Teachin Fori re- 
sented at the Institute on Training for Ser- 
vice in Undergraduate Libraries, San Diego 
1970. 


KENNEDY, JAMES K., KIRK, THOMAS G., and 
WEAVER, GWENDOLYN A. 
Course-related library instruction: a case 
study of the English and Biology Depart- 
ment at Karlham College. 
Drexel Library Quarterly, vol.7, no.3 & 4, 
July & October 1971, p.277-97. 


HOWISON, BEULAH C. 
Simulated literature searches. 
Drexel Labrary Quarterly, vol.7, 00.3 & 4, 
July & October 1971, p.309-20. 


GOKEEL, H. R. W, and MAKKEN, TH.D. 
Onderwijs aan studenten in het gebruik 
van de juridische bibliotheek. 

Open, vol.1t, no.3, November 1971, 


‘737-8, 
fasttaction to students in use of the law 
library of Groningen University Library. 


Communication and Knowledge 


KARATU, HA 
Information-oriented society and communi- 
cation. 
Dokumentesyon Kenkyu,  vol.21, 
November 1971, p.35 5-61. 


MARLOTH, HEINZ 
Present situation and future trends of 
industrial documentation. 
La Rusista dell’ Informazione, vol.z, 00.4/5, 
August/October 1971, p.72-80. 
In structure of information, users of 
information, sources of information. 


no.1t, 


SOKOLOV, A. V. aid MANKEVICH, A. I. 
Informatika v perspektive (k voprosu O 
klassifikatsii vidov informatsii i sisteme 
nauk kommunikatsionnogo tsikla). 
Nauchno-Tekhnicheskaya Informatsiya, Seriya 
2, NO.10, 1971, P.§—9. 

The future extension of informatics as the 
science of the principles of the transfer of 
social information. 


DAVID, A. 

L'information scientifique et technique: 
pourquoi? quoi? où? comment? 
PLN RT. Information et Documentation, 
no.1, September 1971, p.14-18. 
Report of a series of conferences organized 
in Oslo and Rome, November 1970, by 
AGARD, on the problems of information 


supply. 


CURRENT AWARENESS LIST 


AMADOR, RUI 
Documentagao e empreendimentos. 
Cadernos de Biblioteconomia Arquivistica e 
Documenteçao, vol.8, no.3, July 1971, 


144-7. 
Hiueteares that a firm’s information service 
has to be scientifically organized to benefit 
its users. 


CBERSCHELP, REINHARD, and $CHLEMM-RIECK, 
BLAJA 
Organisation 1n Bibliotheken. 
DFW Dokumentation, Information, vol.20, 
no.1, October/November 1971, p.6-33, 
Rational organization in libraries. 


FEDERAL LIBRARY COMMITTEE (UNITED STATES) 
Proceedings of the Federal Library Com- 
mittee Meetings, 16th December 1970 and 
28th April 1971 on implications to the 
Federal Library community of the Airlie 
Conference on Interlibrary Communi- 
cations and Information Networks, 28th 
September~znd October 1970. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: the Committee im cooperation 
with ERIC Clearinghouse on Library and 
Information Sciences, 1971. 

V, 22p. 


ROZENSZTROCH, CLAUDINE and others 

Le VI° Plan et l'information scientifique 
et technigue. 

Doctanentalssie, vol.8, 00.3, September 1971, 
p.102~—6, 

How the 6th French National Plan should 
guide development of scientific and tech- 
nical information services and, in greater 
detail, staff problems (functions, training). 


NASTA, I. 
Importanta evidentelor nationale pentro 
informarca documentara. 
Probleme de Informare sı Dosumentare, vol.5, 
no.9, September 1971, p.542—6. 
The importance of national records of 
translations, information science materials, 
films etc. in Romania. 


PEIXOTO, JORGE 
Sistema mundial de informaçao cientifica. 
O UNISIST: ea sua reuniao de Paris, 


Outubro de 1971. 

Cadernos ds Brblioteconomia Arquivtstica e 
Dosumentagao, vol.8, no.5, July 1971, 
p.113—-20. 


Purpose of UNISIST and discusses basic 22 
items of its programme. 


ZAGARI, MARIO 
A commitment at national and international 
level for the development of information 


science. 

La Revista dell? Informazione, vol.2z, 00.4/5, 
August/October 1971, p.61—2. 

Editorial on UNISIST. 
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SLOWLY but steadily with information. 
Nature, vol.234, no 5327, 3rd December 
1971. p.268-9, 

Scope and purpose of UNISIST. 


OOTUKA, HARVO 
UNISIST Conference. 
Dokumuntésyon Kenkyu, vol.21, no.9, Sep- 
tember 1971, p.285. 


Information Processing Systems 


BUDDINGTON, WILLIAM S$, 
Access to information. 


VOIGT, MELVIN J 
Advances ‘librarianship, vol.2. 


p.1-43. 


BRITISH STEEL CORPORATION. General Steels 
Division. Library and Information Services. 


197%, 


Information dissemination services. 
Motherwell: the Services [1971]. 
Iv. (var. pag.) 

CLAGUE, P 


INSPEC SDI investigation, 1967-1969. 
London: Institution of Electrical En- 
gineers. 1971. 

sv. (OSTI report 5102) 


MATVEENKO, G. A. and KARNAUKHOV, V. N. 
Ispoľzovanie universal’ noil deyatichnoi 
klassifikatsii i mezhdunarodnoi palentnoi 
AESA v sisteme izbirateľnogo ras- 

rostroneniya informatsil. 
auchno-Tekhnicheskaya Informatsiya Seriya 1, 


ath 10, i. „18—19. 
International Patent 
aa in an SDI system. 


CUTBILL, J. Le 

New methods for handling biological 
information. 

Biological Journal of the Linnean Society, vol.3, 
no.3, September 1971, p.253—60. 
Developments in the recording, storage 
and interrogation of biological data, and 
predictions of future trends. 


BISHOP, DAVID 
Control and dissemination of information 
in medicine. 

VOIGT, MELVIN J. 
Advances in librarianship, vol. 2, 1971, 
p.45—102. 


MILLER, WILLIAM L. 
A a E search 


= r Documentation, 
ber 1971, p. 254-66. 
an alternative to Boolean logic, each 
pan ed be assigned a score calculated 
from its index terms and the N highest 
scoring references in the file retrieval. 


strategy for 


vol.27, no.4, 


VOL. 24, NO. 2 


LORING, ROY J. 
Guidelines for a personal information- 
retrieval 3 
Chemical Enar. vol.78, no.16, 12th 
July 1971, P.gI-5. 

Covers choice of system, processing, 

retrieval, maintenance and other sources of 
information. 


Language and Indexing 


CECCATO, SILVIO 
Informatics and linguistics, 
La Riststa dall’Informaztone, vol.2, no.4/5, 
August/October 1971, p.go-5. 


GINDEN, 8. I. 
Semantic teksta i razlichnye teorii infor- 
matsii. 

Neauchno-Tekhnicheskaya Informatsija, Seriya 2, 
NO.10, 1971, p.IO-I5§. 
The interrelations between information 
theory and linguistic semantics. 


NATIONAL CLEARINGHOUSE FOR PERIODICAL 
TITLE WORD ABBREVIATIONS 
Word abbreviation list. 
Columbus (Ohio): the Clearinghouse, 1971. 
xiii, 42p. 
The Ci dane was established by the 
American National Standards Institute. 
Standards Committee Z39. 


GILCHRIST, ALAN 
The thesaurus in retrieval. 
London: Aslib, 1971. 85142 036 2. 
viii, 184p. 


BLAGDEN, JOHN 
Management information retrieval: a new 
indexing lan e. Rev. ed. London: 
Management Publications for British In- 


stitute of Management, 1971. $5118 083 3. 
227p. 


NOBBS, P. M. and H K. E. 
Thesaurus of pul and paper terms. 2nd 


ed. Point Claire: Pulp and Paper Research 
Institute of Canada, 1971. 

O-919578-00-4 

xviil, 426p. 


ATANASIU, PIA, afd GRECU, NATASHITA 
Relații intre descriptori in cadrul unui 
tezaur. 
Studi: gi Ceratàrs de Documentare, vol.13, 
no.3, September 1971, p.213—24 
Relationships between the key-words of a 
thesaurus, 


[DEFINITION of the intermediate lexicon, 
outline of the project and future experi- 


ments]. 

Intermediate Lexicon Research Project Infor- 
mation Leaflet, 00.1, 1971. 

4p. 
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CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS SERVICE, Open Forum, 
15th, Los Angeles, 1971 
Report on the fifteenth Chemical Abstracts 


Service Open Forum, Los Angeles, 
California, March 30, 1971. Columbus 
(Ohio): the Service, 1971. 

iti, 20p. 


COLLISON, ROBERT 

The annals of abstracting, 1665-1970; 
compiled by members of the first Seminar 
on Abstracts and Abstracting Services, 
Graduate School of Library Service, 
University of California, Los Angeles’ 
California University. Graduate School of 
Library Service and California University. 
Library. 1971. 

V, 534P- 


BERZON, V. E. 
Ob odnom podkhode k problema auto- 


matichneskogo refererovaniya i automati- 
a eA indeksiruemykh 


Nanchno-Tokhnicheskaya Informatsiya, Seriya 
2, 00.10, 1971, p.16—-21. 

Problems of automatic abstracting and 
automatic text contraction. 


BRITISH SYANDARDS INSTITUTION 
Specification for the presentation of trans- 
lations. London: the Paano 1971. 

580 06683 5. 
top. (BS4755: 1971) 


KUZ MIN, YU. G. 
O nauchnoi organizatsii truda v sisteme 
sluzhb nauchno-tekhnicheskogo perevoda. 
Nauchno-Tekhnicheskaya Informatsiya, Seriya 
I, 00.10, 1971, p.20-8. 


Scientific or tion of work in tech- 
nical translation services. 
Classification and Cataloguing 


PALMER, BERNARD I. 
Itself an education (six lectures on classı- 
fication). 2nd ed., containing a continuation 
by Derek Austin entitled “Iwo Steps 
Forward’ London: the Library Asso- 
ciation, 1971. 85365 434 4. 
11§p. 


JARDINE, N. and SIBSON, R. 
Choice of methods for automatic classifi- 
cation. 
Computer Journal, vol.14, no.4, November 
1971, p.4o4-6. 
Criteria of adequacy for methods of 
automatic classification and the consider- 
ation of various purposes for which 
scientists classify. 


BRITISH STANDARDS INSTITUTION 
Universal decimal classification: English 
full edition: 4th international edition: 
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UDC 621.5: pneumatic ener 
and tools; refrigeration an 
techniques and plant. 
London: the Institution, 1971. 580 06938 8. 
16p. (BS tooo [621.5]: 1971; FID publ. 
nO.179). 


, machinery 
liquefaction 


DRITISH STANDARDS INSTITUTION 

Universal decimal classification. English 
full edition: 4th international edition: 
UDC 668: various organic chemical 
industries, 

London: the Institution, 1971. 580 06894 3. 
26p. (BS 1000 [668]: 1971; FID publ. 
10.179). 


BRITISH STANDARDS INSTITUTION 

Universal decimal classification: English 
full edition: 4th international edition: 
UDC 79: recreation: entertainment: amuse- 
ments: pastimes. 

London: the Institution. 1971. 580 06982 6. 
28p. (BS rococo [79]; 1971; FID publ. 
no.179). 


_ABRARY of Congress cataloguing in pub- 
lication program. 
Cataloguing Service, 10.101, November 1971, 


-I-5- 
Scope of the CIP and list of publishers 
joining in the project. 


Mechanization 


a JOHN and TONKS, PETER 
mputers and systems: an introduction 
eat rarians. London: Bingley, 1971. 


127p- 


MARKUSON, BARBARA EVANS 

Progress i in Automation. 

Australian Library Journal, vol.2z0, no.9, 

October 1971, p.12-20. 

Discusses the ‘development of MARC, future 

automation, routine applications of data 
rocessing, or ta and cost-benefit 
ctors in U.S. libra 


WARHEIT, I. A. 
When some library systems fail—is it the 
system, or the librarian? 
Wilon Library Balietin, 
September 1971, p.52-8. 
Pitfalls to watch out for when using 
computers in libraries. 


vol.46, no.1, 


SCHERER-GOOSSEN 
Nae eE tA bibliotheek en infor- 
matiecentrum. 
Open, vol.3, no.10, October 1971, p.625— 
645 


Possibilities and problems created by the 
use of electronic data processing tools in 
libraries. 


as 
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BONNEY, R. W. 
A keyword index file of British book titles. 
Computer Journal, vol 14, no.4, November 
1971, P.333-37- 
The Book Centre’s on-line file for matching 
orders against stock and entering the 
orders into the computer. 


HALM, J. VAN 
Op weg naar een geautomatiseerd docu- 
mentatiesysteem. 

Open, vol.11, November 
p-723~32. 
Automation in the Central Information 
Department of the Bronswerk Amersfoort 
Group of Verenigde Machinefabrieken. 


no.3, 1971, 


SCHIMPFERMANN, M., and others 
Automation of information retrieval. 
Build International, vol.4, 10.5, September/ 
October 1971, p.313-18. 
Computerized retrieval by the East 
German ‘Bauselectronic 70° system. 


MCCLENAHAN, W., 8. 
A computer-based information system for 
the pulp and paper industry. 
Tappi, vol 54, no.8, August 1971, p.1256- 
3. 


The system operated by tke Institute of 
Paper Chemistry. 


CLOUGH, C. R. and BRAMWELL, K, M, 
A single computer-based system for both 
current awareness and retrospective search: 
operating ience with ASSASSIN. 
Journal of Documentation, vol27, no.4, 
December 1971, p.243-53. 
The system for agricultural information 
operated by ICI Agricultural Division, 


LODDER, N. M. 
Preliminary survey of meckanised library 
and information services in South Africa. 
South African Libraries, vol.39, no.2, 
October 1971, p.106-17. 

Covers computerized systems, use of telex 
and of microforms and centralized storage 
and ordering. 


TEPLITZ, ARTHUR A, 
Computer-controlled retrieval: a primer. 
Journal of Mtcrographics, vol.5, no.i, 
September/October 1971, p.35—40. 
The retrieval of individual pages from a 
collection of microforms Ey computer 
intervention. 


BOSSEAU, DON L. 
The computer in serials processing and 
control. 

In 

VOIGT, MELVIN 
Advances in librarianship, vol.2, 1971, 
p.103—64. 


VOL. 24, NO. 2 


MIKAMI, SHUNJI 
The circulation concrol system by using a 
small computer. 
Dokumentésyon Kenkyh, 
October 1971, p.31¢-28. 


vol 21, no.10, 


BECKER, A. M. and others 
The computer in library organization. 
Sulzer Technical Retiew, no.2, October 1971, 
p.123-30. 
The surs system for information dis- 
semination and the AUTOKAT system for 
the production of book catalogues 


KUZNETSOV, O. A. 
O vzaimodeistvii potrebitelya 1 infor- 
matsionnopoiskovoi sistemy. 
Nauchno-Tekhnicherkaya Informatsiya, Seriya 
2, NO.10, 1971, p.7-1I. 
User-system interaction in on-line com- 
puterized information retrieval. 


MARCUS, RUDOLPH J., and GLOYE, EUGENE E. 
Real-time interrogation of chemical data. 
Journal of Chemical i ate vol.11, 
no.3, August 1971, p.163-7. 

An E ae research methodology applied 
to narrative chemical and medical infor- 
mation from the ‘Merck Index’. 


Subject Organization 


KULESHOV, M, M. and SHAPIRO, I. I. 
Spetsializacuja i differentsitstya informat- 
sionnogo obsluzivaniya po chernoi metal- 


lurgii. 

Naucino-Tekhnicheszaya Informatsiya, Seriya 
I, DO.IO, 1971, p.12—-14. 

Specialization and differentiatton of the 
services provided >y a ferrous metallurgy 
information centre. 


WHITEHEAD, P. J. P. 
Storage and retrieval of information in 
systematic zoology. 
Bsological Journal of the Linnean Society, vol.3, 
n0.3, September 1971, p.z11—20. 
A survey, chiefly historical, of means of 
tracing information in systematic zoology. 


EDWARDS, PHYLLIS I, 
Information and daza centres in the bio- 
logical sciences. 
Biological Journal of ‘he Linnean Sosiaty, vol.3, 
no.3, September 1971, p.249~51. 
Lists 27 centres in Great Britain and the 
United States. 


EGGINS, H. O. W 
The Biodeterioration Information Centre 
specialised information centre. 
Biological Journal of the Linnean Society, vol.3, 
no.3, September 1971, p.245-8. 
The functions of specialized information 
centres and how ths B.L.Cillustrates them. 
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IR for the European community. 
Information Retrieval and Library Automation 
Leiter, vol.7, 00.6, November 1971, p.1-2. 
Brief description of the system operated by 
the Centre for Information and Documen- 
tation and ENDS. 


WATTS, CHRISTINE and PEACOCK, ALAN 
The London Research and Information 
Register. 
Quarterly Bulletin of the Intelligence Unit of the 
Greater London Council, no.16, September 
1971, P.25~34- 

e computer-based information service 

covering local government research. 


CAIN, JULIEN 

Structure and functions of the Unesco De- 
partment of Documentation, Libraries and 
Archives. 

Unesco Ballestin for Libraries. vol.25, no.6 
November—December 1971, p.31I-7, 331. 
Covers studies and achievements in 
librarianship, documentary work, inter- 
national bibliographies and new techniques. 


PETERS, ALEC and MARUTA, TATUO 
The capability and activity of science 
information services department, 
Franklyn Institute Research Laboratories. 
Dokumenthsyon Kenkyé, vol.z1, no.8, August 
1971, p.25 5-66. 


KATO, KIYOMI and IKEDA, TATSUMASA 
Technical Information service activities 
carried by a small number of the staff 
members: a case in Nippon Kayaku 
Takasaki Research Laboratory. 
Dokumentésyon Kenkyf, vol.z1, 00.8, August 
1971, P.247-§4. 

WHITE, BRENDA 
Sourcebook of planning information’ a 
discussion of sources oF information for 
use in urban and regional planning, and in 
allied fields. 

London: Bingley, 1971. 
632p.; illus. 


DADD, MICHAEL N. 
The Zoological Record—current develop- 


ments. 

Biological Journal of the Linnean Society, vol.3, 
no.3, September 1971, p.291—4. 

Steps taken to improve the annual biblio- 
graphy of zoological literature. 


GUREVICH, Z. M. 
Obiblografirovanu firmenoykh zhurnalov. 
Nawschno-Tekhnicheskaya Informatsiya, Seriya 
I, nO.IO, 1971, p.30-4. 
ace bibliography of house journals in the 
USSR. 


MANKEVICH, A. I. 
O tekushchei gosidarstvennoi bibliografi. 
A ig Informatsiya, Seriya 
I, NO.10, 1971, p.5—6. 


CURRENT AWARENESS LIST 


Improvements needed in current state 
bibliography in the USSR. 


HOUGHTON, BERNARD, and ROWLAND, GLYN 
Literature search. 
New Library World, 
December 1971, p.157-8. 
Literature on detergents at the 
Department of Library and Information 
Studies at Liverpool Polytechnic. 


vol.73, no.858, 


Reprography 
FROUDFOOT, W. B. 
Stencil duplicating today: a review. 
NRCd Bulletin, vol.5, no.1, Winter 1971/72, 
7-H. 
istory, present stage and future trends. 


CROSS, B. C. 
Reprographic equipment at the NLL. 
NLL Review, vol.1, no.4, October 1971. 
p.119~22. 
The equipment and procedures adopted by 
the National Lending Library for pro- 
duction of photocopies and microforms. 


BAKER, (G. G.) and Associates 
A guide to COM in the United Kingdom. 
ond ed. 


Guildford: the Company, August 1971 
Gop. 


"WILLIAM, BERNARD J. $. 
Progress in documentation: micrographics. 
Journal of Documentation, Vol.27, 10.4, 
December 1971, p.295-304. _ l 
Covers recent developments, in particular, 
micropublishing and computer output 
microfilm. 


‘VAN AUKEN, JOHN A, anid VAN AUKEN, RICHARD 

Small office microfilm (SOM) Products: a 
status report. 
Journal of Mucrographies, vol.s5, 
September—October 1971, p $711. 
The present state of provision of micro- 
photographic equipment for individuals. 


no.1, 


BRIENS, CATHERINE and ofhers 
Peut-on changer radicalement les habitudes 
documentaires dun chercheur? une es- 
perience de documentation sur microfiches 
a PILN.S.E.R.M. 
Bulletin des Bibliothèques de France, vol 16, 
no.g—10, September—October 1971, p-481— 


00. 

The circulation of journals on microfiche 
to the widely scattered 100 laboratories of 
the French Institut National de la Santé 
et de la Recherche Médicale, and user 


reactions. - 
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Printing and Publishing 


WRIGHT, PATRICIA 
Writing to be understood: why use 
sentences ? 
Applied Ergonomics, vol.2, December 1971, 
p.207-9. 
Choice of alternatives to prose—e.g. 
logical trees, tables—for tke presentation 
of technical information. 


VEANER, ALLEN B. 
Micropublication 

In 

VOIGT, MELVIN J. 
Advances in librarianship, vol.2, 1971, 
p.165~86. 


BRITISH STANDARDS INSTITUTION 
Specification for the presentation of 
biographical information in printed music. 
London: the Institution, 1971. 580 06673 8. 
tip. (BS 4654: 1971) 


DAVID A. 
Les catalogues de fournisseurs: mode 
d’exploitation, presentation, en fonction et 
des exigences commerciales et des exigences 
de informatioa, 
ANRT. Information et Documentation, 
no.1, September 1971, p.3~5. 
How to improve trade catalogues, both 
from suppliers’ and users’ viewpoints. 


DROBINSKAYA, ear 7 : 
Vtoroi aspe ystro chteniya-ofor- 
mienie aaichao te kaaichekih a Aa 
Nauchno-Tokhnicheskaya Informatsiya, Seriya 
I, NO 10, 1971, p.29. 

How layout of Ae can help rapid 
reading and indexing. 


PORTER, K. I. 
B.S. 2509: 1970. A standard for serial 
ublications. 


ew Zealand Libraries, vol.34, 10.5, 
October 1971, p.193—-6. 
Specification for the presentation of sertal 
publications, including periodicals. 


ROTHMAN, HARRY and WOODHEAD, MICHAEL 
The use of citation counting to identify 
research trends. 

Journal of Documentation, vol.27, 100.4, 
December 1971, p.287-94. 

The investigation of publication patterns 
and manpower fi in economic en- 
tomology to identify research trends. 


SCHRADER, DOROTHY M. 
Armageddon in international copyright: 
review of the Berne Convention, the 
Universal Convention, and the present 
crisis in international copyright. 


VOL. 24, NO. 2 


VOIGT, MELVIN J. 
Advances in librarianship, vol.2, 1971, 
p.305-55. 


COPINGER, W, A. and 3KONE JAMES, F. E. 
Copinger and Skone James on Copyright, 
including internat-onal copyright with the 
statutes and orders relating thereto and 
forms and precedents. 
tIth ed., by E. P. Skone James. London: 
Sweet and Maxwell, 1971. 421 14050 x. 
xiviii, 920p. 


WHITE, SARAH 
Campaign for copyrights. 
New Scientist, vol.52, no.774, 16th Decem- 
ber 1971, p.142. 
The poulene arising from the USSR’s 
not being party to international copyright 
conventions. 


Administration and Management 


SANDISON, A. 

Library optimum. 
Nature, vol,234, 09.5328, toth December, 
1971, p.368-9. 

replying to article by B. C. Brookes 
on a mathematical framework to determine 
ae periodical volumes a library should 
hold. 


LANGEMEIJER, H. C. G. 


baa i van e any 
, vol.3, no.10, October 1971, p.65 1-5. 

Daa of the cost of ears 
searching. i 

HARKNESS, JOHN C., 
Technical library crganization. 


Building, n0.47, 19th November 1971, p.150. 
Birmingham city Architects’ Technical 
Library organization. 


RICHARDSON, A, D. 
Hamilton ‘Teachers’ College Library. 
New Zealand Lubraries, vol.34, no.s, 
October 1971, p.174-81. 
Planning and lay-ouz. 


RUDNIK, MARY CHRYSANTHA 
What every librarian should know about 
library technical assistants. 
Wilson Labrary Bulletin, 
September 1971, p.67-72. 
Role, training and status of library tech- 
nicians. 


vol.46, no.z, 


BENEST, J. 
Les salaires des documentalistes en 1970: 
compte rendu d’enquéte. 
Documentaliste, vol.8, no.3, September 1971, 
p.107-20. 
Survey of salaries of French information 
workers. 
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WOLK, JOHANNES VAN DER 
The nature and bibliographical control of 
re-recorded information. 
Unesco Bulletin of Libraries, vol.z5, no.6, 
November—Decembet 1971, p.332-7, 343. 
Covers machine-readable, micro and con- 
ventional reprints. 


MESTERHAZI-NAGY, MATA L. 
pastes si prelucrarea literaturii de 
rindere. 
Prob eme de Informare si Documentars, vol.5, 
no.9, September 1971, p.547-54- 
Acquisition and processing of trade 
literature. 


FLINK, JAMES, and HOYER, HENRIK 
Conservation of water-damaged written 
documents by freeze-drying. 

Nature, vol.234, 20.5329, ah December 
1971, p.420. 
Letter to Nature on paper preservation. 


Library Systems 

PIROG, WOIJCIECH 
Organisation of scientific, technical and 
economic information in Poland. 
La Risista dell’ Informazions, vol.z, nO.415, 
August/Octobet 1971, p-64-71. 
Describes organization of CIDNT, 
CIINTE, and other information organiz- 
ations. 


TEXAS STATE LIBRARY. Field Services and 
Reference Divisions. 
The Texas State Library Communication 
Network policy and procedure manual. 


2nd ed. Austin (Tex.)' the Library, 
Jan 1971. 
3Ip. 046 467) 


COTTON, G. B., and others 
Libraries in the north west, ne B. Cotton, 
D. H. Varley, and G. R. Clift 
Manchester: Library Tsadi: North 
Western Branch, 1971. 
39p. (North Western newsletter no.116) 


MCELDOWNEY, W. k 
Survey of university library resources 1971. 
New Zealand aries, ol.34, no.5, 
October 1971, p.183—7. 
Descti ckground to the survey and 
plans that have so far been made. 


CORNELIUS, HL F. 

Non-book materials and Australian uni- 
versity libraries, 
Australian Library Journal, vol.20, no.9, 
October 1971, p.20-6. 

um non-book collections needed to 
involve a university library more actively 
in the university’s work. 
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GUTISMAN, W. L, 
New media facilities in American univer- 
sities and colleges. 
Asib Audio-Visual Group Newsletter, Joly 
1971, P.7-I4. 
Report of a study tour undertaken ın 
anal I 970 by the Librarian University 
of East Anglia. 


SURVEY of college libraries in the United 
Kingdom 1970. 
ae and Upmann Bulletin, no.15, 1971, 


1-26 
ae carried out by the Information 
Bara of the Library Association. 


BRITISH AND IRISH ASSOCIATION 
LIBRARIANS 
Report of the Committee on Co-operation. 
London: the Association, 1971. 


iv, 32p. 


Professional Activity 


VOIGT, MELVIN J. 
Advances in librarianship, vol.2. 
New York, London: Semunar Press, 1971. 


xi, 377p- 


THORNTON, JOHN L. and TULLY, R. I. J. 
Scientific books, libraries and collectors: a 
study of bibliography and the book trade 
in relation to science. 3rd ed. 

London: Library Association, 1971. 85365 
424 7. 
ix, 508p. 


CENTRAL YOUTH EMPLOYMENT EXECUTIVE 
Library, information and archive work. 
7th ed. London: H.M.S O., 1971. 31 
360052 6. 
36p. (Choice of careers 4) 


OF LAW 


KLESPER, IRENE 
eeu magi ing y aT 
oe e Feder epublic o 


La Revive dell’ Informazione, vol.2, no 4/5, 
August/October 197%, 105-7. 

Describes training of librarians, documen- 
talists and information scientists. 


LEBEDEVA, N. F. and BYKOVA, N. P. 
Advanced training of librarians in the 
U.S.S.R. 
Unesco Bulletin for Libraries, vol.25, no.6, 


November—December 1971, p.338--43 
The further training of REA cd brary 
staff by aean Of S rate, courses, second- 
ments, practical work and conferences. 

AVRAMESCU, AUREL, ATANASIU, PIA, and 
LAZARESCU, GEORGETA 
Cercetari to informatica documentară 
efectuate fn cadrul centrului de documen- 
tare siintifica al academie R.S. Romånia. 
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Studis sı Cercetari ds Documentare, vol.13, 
no.3, September 1971, p.203-11. 
Information Research within the Scientific 
Documentation Centre of the Academy of 
Socialist Republic of Romania. 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LAW LIB- 
RARIES 
European law libraries guide: pr 
under the auspices of the Council of 
Europe. [London]: Morgan-Grampian, 
1971. 900865 75X. 
678p. 


INSTITUTO BRASILEIRO DE BIBLIOGRAFIA E 
DOCUMENTAGAO 
Quem é quem na biblioteconomia e 
documentagao no Brasil. Rio de Janeiro 
the Institute, 1971. 
544p. (Fontes de Informacao, 5). 


UNITED NATIONS. Secretariat. 
List of depositary libraries receiving 
United Nations material. [New York]: ae 
Secretariat, 1971. 


27p. (ST/LIB/12/Rev. 5) 
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LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

Libraries in the United Kingdom and the 
ublic of Ireland: a complete list of 

public library services and a select list of 

academic and other library addresses. 4th 

ed. London: the Association. 1971. 

85365—141~8. 

[iii], 60, vilip. 


ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC COOPERATION 
AND DEVELOPMENT 
Inventory of major information systems 
and services in science and technology. 
Paris: the Organization. 1971. 
340p. 


EDWARDS, PHYLLIS I. 
List of libraries in the field of pure and 
applied biology 
Biological Taal of the Linnean Society, vol.3, 
no.3, September 1371, p.173—88. 
Covers university ade special libraries 
throughout Great Britain. 


MEMBERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS 


Acceptance of advertisements for publication in 
Proceedings does not imply Ashb support for or 
endorsement of the goods or services advertised, 


Members’ advertisement rates: first 15 words 
(minimum), sop; 3p for each additional word. 
top if box number required. (No agency dis- 
count.) A separate section of these columns 1s 
avatlable to non-members at £3 per s.c 1. 


Translations services 


MEDICAL AND HIGHLY SPECIALIZED 
SCIENTIFIC TRANSLATIONS.S.M. Bon- 
nekamp, Fit, Member of the Translators’ 
Guild (Med. Science & Lit.), 47 Firs Close, 
Muswell Hill, London Nro. Tel. 01-883 3962 
during office hours. After office hours an 
automatic telephone answering machine will 
record messages. 


BUILDING AND CIVIL ENGINEERING 
TRANSLATIONS from Russian and Ger- 
man into English. G. L. Cairns, sat, 19 


Kingsley Place, London N6 5EA. Te 
01-340 8990. 
TECHNICAL SWEDISH, DANISH, 


NORWEGIAN translated by J. T. Crad- 
dock, B com, FIL, Ekard, Ray Park Avenue, 
Maidenhead, Berks. Maidenhead 24931. 


JAPANESE/ENGLISH, RUSSIAN} 
ENGLISH translations. Chemistry, medicine, 
biology, zoology. D. A. Fraser, BA, MIL, 22 
Gresley Road, London Nig 3JZ. Tel: 
OI-272 5664. 

WILFRED E. GOODAY, ARSM, DIC, C.ENG, 
MDM, FIL. Member of Translators’ Guild, 
Romanian and French. 161 Rivermead Court, 
London SW6. RENown 1912. 


RUSSIAN / ENGLISH TECHNICAL 
TRANSLATIONS. Chemical, metallurgical 
and related subjects. D. E. Hayler, 86 Manton 
Drive, Luton, LUz 7DL. Tel. Luton 25238. 


SCIENTIFIC TRANSLATIONS FROM 
JAPANESE, CHINESE, RUSSIAN, 
CZECH and other East and West European 
languages into English and/or German. A. K. 
Henn, B sc, ‘Glenside’, Lower Leigh Rd., 
Pontnewynydd, Pontypool, Mon. Tel. Ponty- 
pool 3689 (after 6 p.m). 

MEDICAL, PHARMACEUTICAL, BIO- 
LOGICAL translations from French, Roman- 
ian and Portuguese into English and from 
English into French and Romanian. Dr J. 
Jacobson, 94 Temple Fortune Lane, NW11. 
OI-455 IOIO. 


TECHNICAL TRANSLATIONS from 
Russian, German and Polish into English. 
B. Klipstein, REARS t Glenview Grove, 
Shipley, Yorkshire. Tel. Shipley 58215. 


TECHNICAL AND COMMERCIAL 
translations from English mto Russian, Mrs 
O. Linsley, 31 Parke Road, Barnes, London 
SW13. Tel. o1-748 8822. 


TECHNICAL TRANSLATIONS from 
Japanese into English. R. A. Scutt, BA, 48 
Somerset Avenue, West Wimbledon, London 
SWa2o. Tel. WIMbledon 1713 (01-946 1713). 


TECHNICAL OR COMMERCIAL trans- 
lations into/from lish, German, Dutch 
and French. A. M. H. Speller, Fu, nev, 
6 Lakeside, West Ealing, London W13 8HN. 
Tel. o1-998 1045. 


AUTHORITATIVE TECHNICAL 
TRANSLATIONS. Spanish, French, Italian, 
German, Portuguese, camera copy or printed. 
E. W. Sykes, Fr, 39 West Close, Wembley, 
Middlesex, HAg By. Tel. 01-904 4273. 


Advisory services 


TRAS: A NEW ADVISORY SERVICE. 
As much or as little advice and assistance as 
you need—anything from a half-day’s talk to 
a six-month’s assignment. Miss Helen 
Townley, I.R. Advisory Services, 11:7 Wick- 
ham Chase, West Wickham, Kent, BR4 oBQ. 
OI-777 7560. 


For sale 


CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS, 1930-55, less 
indexes 1939/40; JACS, 1915-55, less 1926; 
LEC, 1915-55 ; Anal. Chem., 1929-55. Discovery, 
134 ‘ Ah bound. Offers to Technical 
Information Officer, Walpamur Co. Ltd., 
P.O. Box 37, Darwen, Lancs. 


CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS 1939-1969. 
Volume 33, 1939 to volume 63, 1965, bound 
with annual indexes. Volume 64, 1966 to 
volume 71, 1969 not bound but with annual 
indexes. The un-bound run is complete with 
the following exceptions: Volume 67 lacks 
No. 2; volume 71 lacks subject and formula 
indexes. There are no cumulative indexes. 
Applications for tender forms should be 
made to Miss E. H Phillips, UKAEA, 
Euilding RD4, Risley, Warrington, Lancs. 


SCIENTIFIC JOURNALS. Various back 
ring available for disposal, including Cherri- 
eal Abstracts 1926~1969. The Librarian, 
BFMIRA, Ran Rd, Leatherhead, Surrey. 
Leatherhead 76761. 


REMINGTON RAND ‘lexoprint’ equip- 
ment. 66 metal holders plus stationery. 
Unused, {50 0.0.0. Apply The Librarian, 
Nature Conservancy, 19 Belgrave Square, 
London, SWIX 8PY. 
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SHAPE TECHNICAL CENTRE 
THE HAGUE, NETHERLANDS 


requires an 


Assistant en 


to work In the Documentation Branch of the Services Group. Applicants 
should have a minimum of two years of experience In technical Information 
work, particularly in the flelds of coordinate Indexing and literature searching. 
Relevant professional qualifications In the physical or engineering sciences 
are highly desirable. Fluent English is essential; some knowledge of French 


and/or German would be an advantage. | 
InHlal annual gross emoluments for a single person 20,748 Dutch Gullders and 
for a Head of Household 22,872 Dutch Guilders (including expatriation allow- 
ance for non-Dutch nationals). An amount of 1,404 Dutch Guilders per annum 
per dependent child will also be granted. Total emoluments are tax-free in the 
Netherlands. l 


Detailed applications should be sent to: | 
Personnel Officer, SHAPE Technical Centre, 


P.O. Box 174, The Hague, The Netherlands, 
by 1st March 1972. 





TELM Gene ae EEEN SEIRE EEEE 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE LITERARY 
AND LINGUISTIC COMPUTING 
CENTRE, UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 


Yi 
ED Ae i e SPORT BE 
a ace meo eee | 


The Computer in Literary 
and Linguistic Research 


Edited by R. A. WISBEY 


A selection of revised versions of papers 
presented at a symposium held in 
Cambridge in March, 1970, the first to 
bring together a large proportion of the 
U.K. scholars and programmers active in 
this field and participants from Australia, 
Canada and the U.S.A. The papers are 


; directi NO. 128 CARD CABINET ON TYPE E BASE 
EE r pega ie work y INCORPORATING PULL-OUT FLAPS. 
ung to iterary ianguage. We are abie to supply a comprehensive range 
£6.20 net of card cabinete with any number of drawers. 
Catalogue Lib 
Furnttare fii a apse beta 
B. Serota Ltd. : 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS Contractors to H.M. Government and Municipal 


Authoritles, Acne Wor ka Rendlesham Road, Clapton, 
UMAR enetetaaoene London, ES 8PS Tel. Ol 1736/1787 





British Technology Index 


CURRENT SUBJECT GUIDE TO BRITISH 
TECHNICAL JOURNALS 


FOR TRACING AND RECALL 


specific l 
of { récent } eon 


in the Field-of Applied Scienze, Engineering and 
Manufacturing Technology 


Monthly Parts and Annual Volume 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


7 Ridgmount St. Store St. London, WC1 7AE 
' '(Phone: 01-636 7543) 


STOCK ADULT FICTION 


Our new catalogue took months to prepare, 

and we hope it meets your requirements. 

The books are reinforced by sewing through 

the original publlshers’ cases, so adding greater 
strength to case and sewing. Then the original ' 
publishers’ jackets are inserted in plastic sleeves. 


if eventually this binding should break down ` 
then of course you can always send It to us for: 


re-binding. l 


CEDRIC CHIVERS LTD 
PORTWAY 
BATH BA1 3NF Tel. BATH 23261 /3 


First for carpets 
Dodson 
Bull 


*30DISCOUNT 
BRANDED CARPETS. 


At Sa Pati’ emiga 


carpet 
on request to Dept. ALB 
"DODSON BULL OARPET 00. LTD 
LONDON: 5 & 6, Old Bailey, EC4M JID. Tel: 
m . BIRMINGHAM: i64, Edmund St, 
el: A re argc E E 
urch Rd., BHI IPH. Tal: 21248. 


22-3, Royal House, Queen Char- 
BS} 4EX. Tel: 28857. 12, Greet 
George $t., LSI 3DW Tel:41451. MANCHESTER: 

i, Lever St., MI IDE. Tel: (061) 236 3657/8/9. 
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Books for the Reference Library 


GUIDE TO REFERENCE MATERIAL edited by A. J. Walford 


Vol. I Science and technology L5 (£4 to L.A. members) 
Vol. II Social sciences L5 (£4 to L.A. members) 
Vol. ITI The humanities L5 (£4 to L.A. members) 


GUIDE TO CURRENT BRITISH JOURNALS 
compiled by David Woodworth L5 (£4 to L.A. members) 


DIRECTORY OF PUBLISHERS OF BRITISH JOURNALS 
compiled by David Woodworth £3.50 (£2.80 to L.A. members) 


RECOMMENDED BASIC STATISTICAL SOURCES, 
and ed. ! £0.25 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
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Now ... an authoritative guide to active, relevant training 


THE GUIDE TO SIMULATION GAMES for EDUCATION and 
TRAINING 


by David W. Zuckerman and Robert E. Horn 


@ This single volume gives the training director complete information on over 400 
simulation games. 


@ Each game description gives “consumer guide” data on 20 items of information 
including: roles, number of players, playing time, instructor preparation time, 
objectives, decisions made, purposes, costs, availability, evaluation. 


@ Complete indexes of the games by title, topic, creator, and producer. 


@ An introduction to the state-of-the-art of the fìeld and annotated bibliography of 
games and simulation research is also provided. 


@ Careful editorial work has provided an up-to-date, reliable, easy-to-use reference 
source. 


334 Pages 8%” x 11” Price £7.50 









available through 
Richard S. Gothard & Company Ltd. 


(International Technical Booksellers) 


GOTHARD HOUSE - HENLEY - OXON, RG9 1AJ - ENGLAND 
Telephone: 049 12 3602 
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NEW FROM GALE 


CATALOGING, ACQUISITIONS, & REFERENCE TOOLS - 








TO MAY 13/2 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS CLASSIFICATION 
SCHEDULES: A Cumulation of Additions and Changes 
through 1970. Each of Gale’s cumulations brings into 
a unified sequence all the supplementary material for 
one of the 31 official LC classification schedules. 
Covered are all additions and changes between the 
latest edition of each classification schedule and the 
end of 1970. The cumulations are published in the 
same units as the schedules themselves: cumulations 
of supplementary material for individual schedules are 
available separately. (Write for details on the annua/ 
cumulations, starting with 1971, of additions and 
changes to each schedule.) Sections now in print 
shipped at once; remainder to be available by Spring, 
1972, total price, $160.00. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE BOOKS BY TITLE. The 
first truly comprehensive bibliography arranged in 
title order, this series provides a greatly needed search 
alternative to the more common author arrangements. 
The catalog is based on LC depository cards arranged 
by title and reproduced in their entirety. Cards included 
pertain to works completely or principally in the 
English language, regardless of place of publication. 
Covering the years 1969 and 1970, the base set consists 
of more than 160,000 entries in 20 volumes. 1971 and 
later annual clothbound cumulations will be issued in 
eight volumes about four months after the close of 
each year. Base set ready January, 1972, $380.00. 
Annual cumulations, $150.00 per year. Quarterly 
cumulations (beginning in 1972), $150.00 per year. 


SOMETHING ABOUT THEA UTHOR. Volume Two. 
The first volume in this innovative series has been enthu- 
Siastically accepted and successfully used by teachers 


and librarians who deal with young readers. Like the 
first, the new volume offers a worthwhile reading in- 
centive and a genuine source of student satisfaction. 
SATA furnishes full career and personal data, bibli- 
ographies, criticism, and sidelights on about 200 
authors. and illustrators of juvenile and young adult 
fiction, nonfiction, poetry, and drama. Printed in 10- 
point type on no-glare coated paper, the entries are 
greatly enhanced by large, informal portraits of the 
subjects and animated illustrations from their works. 
Volume 1, ready now; Volume 2, ready January, 1972, 
$15.00 per volume. 


RESEARCH CENTERS DIRECTORY. Fourth 
Edition. Revised, updated, and expanded by nearly 
2,000 entries, the new, Fourth Edition is the only com- 
prehensive guide to nearly 6,500 sources of advanced 
knowledge in hundreds of fields as represented by 
current work on campuses and elsewhere throughout 
the U.S. and Canada. Indexed by name of research 
center and by sponsoring institution. New Research 
Centers ($50.00 for 2 years, with binder) is a quarterly 
supplement with cumulative indexes. Research Centers 
Directory, Fourth Edition, ready January, 1972, $47.60. 


CONTEMPORARY AUTHORS. Volumes 29-32. 
With the publication of Volumes 29-32, the Contem- 
porary Authors sol provides full bio-bibliographical 
information on 28,000 writers. This new issue contains 
an index to the entire series. The sketches in all the CA 
volumes are uniform; each presents personal and career 
facts, a complete bibliography, work in progress, side- 
lights, and biographical/critical sources. Over 75% 
of the listings in CA cannot be found in any other 
biographical reference work. CA 29-32, ready January, 
1972, $25.00. Complete 32-volume’ set, $200.00. 


ORDER AND USE ANY TITLE FREE FOR THIRTY DAYS 


GALE RESEARCH COMPANY 


BOOK TOWER e» DETROIT, MICH, 48226 


Published in England by Aslib, 3 Belgrave Square, London SWIX 8PL 
Printed by Alden & Mowbray Ltd at the ‘Alden Press, Oxford 
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Claude 
GillBooks 


a five star 
service to 
management 


* Management and 


Training Centre 

A unique centre displaying over 
10,000 titles on all aspects of 
management. Managers will find 
its comprehensive coverage meets 
all their needs. 


Mail Order 
Supply 


An efficient mail order section 
supplying books by post to 
customers throughout the world. 
Expert staff quickly trace current 
or out-of-print works, whatever 
the source. 


* Worldwide 


Journal Subscriptions 
You can place a subscription with 
Claude Gill Subscriptions Ltd. for 

any journal, in any language, 
published anywhere in the world. 
Free renewal reminder service 
avoids interruption of supply. 


H.M.S.O. 


Publications 

Government reports, bulletins and 
other publications available direct 
to visitors or mail order customers 
from a government publications 
department located within the 
Claude Gill showrooms. 


‘New Books’ * 


Bulletins 

Regular customers receive 

the monthly Claude Gill 
“Management Newsletter’ 

or ‘Science Bulletin’. 

Listing and describing the most 
important new books and 
journals as they appear, 

these bulletins enable 
customers to keep up-to- 

date with latest developments. 
Simply write to us if you would 
like to receive these bulletins for 
a 3 month trial period. 


Claude Gill Books 


Management & Training Centre, 481 Oxford St., London W1R 2AQ 
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© 1972 Aslib and contributors 
Aslib Proceedings: incorporating Aslib Information is published monthly 
and supplied free to members of Aslib. Subseripiton rates are £10 annually to 
z non-members, or £2.50 to Ashb members requiring additional copies. Single 
copies L1, or 25p to members. 
Further information about Aslib’s services and membership rates will be sup- 
plied on application to the Director, Aslib, 3 Belgrave Square, London SWIX 
SPL. Tel. or-235 soso. Telex 23667; answer-back, Aslib London. 


ASLIB CALENDAR 1972 


April 

THU.6. Aslib visit to NRLSI, Bayswater Division, W2. 4.30 p.m. 

SUN.Q-WED.12. Chemical Group courses: ‘Introduction to modern methods of 
chemical characterization’, Kingston Polytechnic, Kingston- 
upon-Thames; ‘Nature and language of Chemistry’, Courland 
Grove Hall, London SWS. 

TUE.II. Aslib Research & Development Department evening meeting: 
‘Looking at libraries’ by Pauline Thomas. Aslib. 5 for 5.30 
p.m. 

WED.12~FRI.14. Co-ordinate Indexing Group Annual General Meeting and 
Conference: ‘Words and meanings: the whole problem of the 
thesaurus for co-ordinate indexing’. Churchill College, 


Cambridge. 
TUE.18. Midlands Branch evening meeting: ‘Current awareness—cost 
and effectiveness’, by A. E. Cawkell. Arden Hotel, Birmingham. 
6.15 p.m. 


Transport and Planning Group Annual General Meeting and 
visit to Hovermarine Transport and Southampton University. 
Southampton. 

WED.19. Aslib evening meeting: ‘Information analysis’, by Dr P. 
Leggate (Oxford University). Royal Institution of Naval 
Architects, 10 Upper Belgrave Street, SW1. 

TUE.2§. One-day study session on Europe: ‘A guide to economic and 
business information for the EEC’. Scientific Societies Lecture 
Room, 23 Savile Row, Wi. 


WED.3. Computer Information Group evening meeting. Aslib. 5 for 
5:30 p-m: 
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THU.4.-SAT.6. 


WED.IO. 


MON.15. 
TUE.16. 
MON. 22. 


June 
WED. 14. 


FRI. I6-SUN.I8. 
WED.2I. 

July 
FRI.I4.-SUN.16, 


September 
SUN.24—WED.27. 


October 


WED.18. 


November 
TUE.21. 


Northern/Midlands Branch joint conference: ‘Services to the 
information unit.’ Derwentwater Hotel, Portinscale, Keswick. 
Aslib evening meeting. Speaker: Richard Orr (Director, 
Institute for Advancement of Medical Communication, USA). 
Royal Institution of Naval Architects, 1o Upper Belgrave St, 
SW. 

Midlands Branch Forum: “Trade literature’. British Rail Re- 
search Department Library, Derby. 

Co-ordinate Indexing Group meeting. Aslik. 3.30 p.m. 
Midlands Branch visit to Birmingham Post and Marl offices. 
Social Sciences Group evening meeting. Aslib. 5 for 5.30 p.m. 


Aslib Annual General Meeting. 

Sixth Aslib Annual Lecture: Dr B. J. Mason, FRS (Director- 
General, Meteorological Office) on ‘The World Weather 
Watch: a global system for the collection, communication and 
processing of weather information’. Royal Aeronautical 
Society, 4 Hamilton Place, Wr. 

Electronics Group 14th annual conference. Civil Service Staff 
College, Ascot. 

One-day symposium: “Tomorrow’s information worker— 
education end training.’ Royal Institution of Naval Architects, 
10 Upper Belgrave Street, SW1. 


Computer Information Group Conference. University of York. 


Aslib 46th Annual Conference. Ranmoor House, University of 
Sheffield. 


Aslib evening meeting: “Electronic’s Intelligent Machines,’ 
by Dr Igor Aleksander (University of Kent). Royal Institu- 
tion of Naval Architects, ro Upper Belgrave St, SW1. 


One-day study conference: ‘Management in a service context’. 
36 George St, Manchester. 
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ASLIB INFORMATION 


Aslib: 50th Anniversary celebrations 

Aslib is due to celebrate the soth anniversary of its foundation in 1974, 
having been created at Hoddesdon in Hertfordshire in October 1924. 

A Committee has been set up under the chairmanship of Sir Alan Wilson, 
FRS, Chairman of the Glaxo Group and President of Aslib, to plan an 
appropriate programme of celebrations. The other members of the Committee 
are Dr J. W. Barrett (Vice-President, Monsanto Chemicals Ltd), Mr H. R. 
Mathys (Deputy Chairman, Courtaulds Ltd), Lord Shackleton (Leader of the 
Opposition in the House of Lords), Sir John Wolfenden (Director of the 
British Museum) and Mr Leslie Wilson (Director of Aslib). 


Aslib 46th Annual Conference 

The advance programme of Aslib’s 46th Annual Conference, to be held in 
Ranmoor House, University of Sheffield from 24th to 27th September 1972, 
accompanies this issue of Proceedings. It contains details of the programme of 
sessions and visits, of accommodation and social arrangements, and includes a 
registration form. 

An important feature of this year’s Conference will be the exhibition of 
commercially available information services that will be staged at Ranmoor 
House during the three days of the meeting. This has enabled the programme 
to some extent to take the form of a dialogue. The speakers are in general 
drawn from the users’ side of the fence: the services’ case—and who shall say 
the appeal of the eye is not as powerful as that of the word—will be made by 
the exhibition itself and the opportunity it gives to those providing services to 
talk to potential users, to discuss their problems and learn from them how 
their products can be fitted to the clients’ needs. Ample discussion time will bring 
some of these private exchanges into the open. A particularly interesting session 
will be that in which members present case histories of their experience— 
happy or otherwise—in the use of external services. If anyone has a story to 
tell on this theme, it is still not too late to contact the Conference Organizer, 
Aslib, with a brief synopsis of a twenty-minute paper. 

Also from the Conference Organizer, Aslib (3 Belgrave Square, London 
SW1X 8PL) can be obtained copies o- the advance programme and registration 
form and any other information about attending the Conference. 


Scientific Attachés visit Aslib 

Scientific Attachés from a number of countries in membership of the Scienti- 
fic Club of the London Diplomatic Corps visited Aslib on 27th January to discuss 
Aslib’s activities in relation to scientific and technical information. This was a 
most constructive meeting which will doubtless help to consolidate still further 
Aslib’s position with scientific information interests throughout the world. 


Information analysis 
‘Information analysis’ is the title of the paper to be presented by Dr P. 
Leggate at an Aslib evening meeting to be held on Wednesday, 19th April, 
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1972 at the Royal Institution of Naval Architects, 10 Upper Belgrave Street, 
London SW1. 

Dr Leggate is Project Leader at the University of Oxford Faculties of Physical 
and Biological Sciences Experimental Information Unit. This Unit is engaged 
in the evaluation of several operational current awareness services produced by 
both computer and manual searching—ASCA, Chemical Tizles, B.A-Previews, 
Index Chemicus Registry System, and Scientific Documentation Centre SDI services. 

The objectives of evaluation studies, and theoretical and practical problems 
of experimental design will be discussed. Particular attention will be given to 
the choice of performance parameters, and the correlation between quantitative 
measures (recall, precision, currency etc.) and user reaction as expressed in the 
replies to questionnaire/interview surveys. Methods for obtaining estimates of 
recall are described and the significance of ‘failure analysis’ is examined. 

The meeting will be chaired by Mr B. T. Stern, Head of Research Information 
(Group), Wellcome Foundation Ltd, and will begin at 5.30 p.m. (tea 5.00 p.m.). 


Aslib R and D Evening Meetings 

Aslib Research and Development Department is planning to hold a series of 
Evening Meetings at which members of the Department will give informal 
presentations of the results and findings of projects in which they are currently, 
or have been recently, involved. The aim of these meetings is to present an 
Opportunity for greater interaction between Aslib members and the R and D 
Department and to permit the former to comment on and contribute to the 
investigations in band and in future work. 

The first of these meetings will be held on Tuesday, 11th April at 5.30 p.m. at 
Aslib headquarters when Pauline Ann Thomas, ALA, MIOM(Dip), will talk on 
her experiences of ‘Looking at libraries’. Miss Thomas writes: 


Work in Aslib Research and Development Department often involves visiting libraries 
and information services. In studying the use of bibliographic records, or ‘forms’, in libraries, 
and now in looking at ‘Librarians as Managers’, I have been very fortunate in claiming a 
large share of these visits. The comparative approach to librarianship always appealed to me, 
and it has been extremely interesting, and educative to meet librarians from all types of 
library, and to hear something of their experiences and their problems. 

It is surprising just how much of what happens in a library involves the use of a form 
containing a description of a book, from an accession number, to the fullest bibliographic 
entry in a catalogue. Forms are read, annotated, and passed from procedure to procedure, 
and file to file in acquiring, processing, and lending books to users. The availability of a 
centrally produced machine-readable catalogue entry (BNB/MARC) arcused our interest 
in the present actual use of bibliographic information, and the possibilities of future use of 
such information, in both manual and computer-based libtary systems. 

We hope the results of this research will be interesting, and useful to practising librarians. 


Other R & D Evening Meetings have been provisionally arranged for 
Tuesday, 6th June, and Tuesday, 12th September. 


36th FID Conference and Congress in Budapest 

The 36th Conference and International Congress of the International Federa- 
tion for Documentation (FID) will be held in Budapest from ist to 13th 
September 1972. The Conference itself, which will include meetings of the 
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various Study Committees of FID, will take place from rst to gth September. 
This will be followed by the International Congress, which is open to all persons, 
from 9th to 13th September. 

The theme of the Conference is ‘Participation of less industrialized countries 
in world-wide documentation activities and information exchange’. Three 
sessions have been arranged at which the following topics will be discussed: 
Session I, ‘Review of world-wide and regional documentation activities’; 
Session II, ‘Participation of small and less industrialized countries in international 
information exchange’; Session I, ‘Overcoming barriers in international 
communication’. 

Aslib hopes that, in view of the active part plaved by the UK in contributing 
towards the development of the less industrialized countries, there will be a 
substantial contribution towards the proceedings of the Conference from 
British interests in the field of documentation and information exchange. 
Anyone who wishes to present a paper on one of the topics above is asked to 
contact, in the first instance, the Director of Aslib, 3 Belgrave Square, London, 
SWIX 8PL. 

The attention of readers is also drawn to tne International Federation of 
Library Associations (IFLA) and FID joint seminar on ‘Organization of infor- 
mation in less industrialized countries’, which is being held in Budapest from 
28th August to 9th September. 


International Book Year 1972 
UK activities 

Unesco has designated 1972 as ‘International Book Year’, with the object of 
focusing attention on the role of books in society. During this year member 
states have been invited ‘to initiate and carry out programmes of activities 
designed to promote the writing, production, circulation and distribution of 
books’. 

The Arts and Libraries Branch of the Department of Education and Science 
has announced that, within International Book Year, the week 4th—11th 
November 1972 is to be designated in the UK ‘National Book Week’, during 
which considerable publicity will be given, both nationally, and locally, to 
books and their uses. 

Local Education Authorities and Public Library Authorities have also been 
invited to consider what part they can play in these activities and throughout 
the year in order to enlarge the role and increase the availability of books in 
their communities. 

Exhibition of “Books about Books’ 

The Frankfurt Book Fair’s contribution to International Book Year will be 
the First International Exhibition ‘Books about Books’, which will be held 
during the Book Fair from 28th September to 3rd October, and also for three 
weeks during the Unesco General Conference in Paris, where it will be brought 
to the notice of all 125 member countries of Unesco. 

Participation is invited from all publishing houses and organizations con- 
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cerned with the publication of books or journals dealing with almost any aspect 
of the book, including Bibliography, Book Production, Library Science, 
Documentation, Copyright, etc. Aslib hopes to display a number of its publica- 
tions at the exhibition. 

For further information about this exhibition, write to: Exhibition Depart- 
ment, Frankfurt Book Fair, 6000 Frankfurt am Main, Postbox Nr. 3914, W. 
Germany. 


The library resources of Hillingdon 

A research study of the total library resources in the London Borough of 
Hillingdon has commenced at the School of Librarianship, Polytechnic of 
North London. The project is staffed by a Research Fellow, Barry Totterdell and 
a Research Assistant, Jean Bird, under the direction of Margaret Whitton, a 
member of the teaching staff. 

It is intended to survey the existing library services and the ways in which 
they meet expressed needs of users and to consider the roles of the different 
libraries at the present time with a view to exploring areas of future interaction 
and development. 

For further information contact Margaret Whitton, School of Librarianship, 
207-225 Essex Road, London Nr 3PN. 


Management and special librarianship 

The Hertfordshire Association of Special Libraries is holding its first annual 
conference on Wednesday, 7th June, in the Concorde Lounge, British Aircraft 
Corporation Sports Club, Bragbury End, Stevenage. 

The theme of the conference will be ‘Management aspects of special librarian- 
ship’ and speakers will be Mr T. Corkhill (British Aircraft Corporation) who 
will discuss “The contribution of the Library’, Mr D. Kennington (GLC) who 
will put the question ‘Can we manage our libraries ?’, and Mr J. Martyn (Aslib 
Research and Development Department) who will consider ‘Cost benefit and 
libraries’. The Chairman will be Mr L. J. Anthony (Assistant Director (Services), 
Aslib). 

The Conference fee is £2.50 and non-member librarians, information officers 
and managers are also welcome. Further details are obtainable from Mrs G. 
Scott, Assistant Librarian, British Aircraft Corporation, Gunnelswood Road, 
Stevenage, Herts. 


Documentation of the UN and other IGOs 

The UN Institute for Training and Research (UNITAR), in co-operation 
with the Association of International Libraries (AIL), FID and IFLA, is 
organizing an International Symposium on Documentation of the United 
Nations and other Intergovernmental Organizations, to be held in Geneva 
from 21st to 23rd August 1972. 

Subjects to be discussed will include the following: Sources of international 
documentation (production, diffusion, bibliographical tools for their identifica- 
tion); Acquisition and organization of international documentation (selection 
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and ordering, reception and storage, indexing and cataloguing); and utilization 
(bibliographical control, reference, special subjects). 

It is the intention that the participants should make practical suggestions to be 
addressed to international organizations, to simplify, improve and co-ordinate 
the present system of production, distribution, organization and consultation 
of their publications. Participants will include both specialists of international 
documentation and its users. 

The conference fee is Sw.Fr. 40. Applications should be sent by 31st March 
to the Symposium Secretary, Mr G. Gribaudo, UNITAR Office, Palais des 
Nations, CH 1211 Geneva, Switzerland. 


Data base of world abstracting/indexing services 

The International Federation for Documentation (FID) has announced that, 
now that the preparatory phase for a joint project of the FID and the US 
National Federation of Science Abstracting and Indexing Services (NFSAIS) to 
develop a World Inventory of Abstracting and Indexing Services in machine- 
readable form is completed, the FID, in close collaboration with the NFSAIS, 
will collect all information available on abstracting and indexing services 
throughout the world. 

The purpose of the joint project, which will be developed over the next two 
years, is to establish a Data Base of World Abstracting and Indexing Services, 
one master file of which will be kept in Europe (at FID), the other in the United 
States (at NFSAIS). Further plans include the continuous updating of the 
master file with the latest available information on secondary services and 
evaluation of special services. A by-product will be a directory of world 
abstracting and indexing services. 


ASIS Mid-Year Conference 

The First Mid-Year Regional Conference of the American Society for Infor- 
mation Science (ASIS) will be held from 19th to 21st May 1972, at the Kennedy 
Memorial Union on the University of Dayton campus, Dayton, Ohio. The 
conference theme is ‘Cost reduction of information systems’ and will focus on 
the area of input cost reduction. 

In keeping with this theme there will be a low registration fee (about $25), 
low accommodation rates (up to $7.50 per night) and low food costs ($3 a day). 
Further information is available from Robert McAfee, jr., ASIS, 1140 Connecti- 
cut Avenue, NW, Washington, DC, 20036. 


Standard for typographic measurement 

A system employing the conventional millimetric scale for typographic 
measurement is described in a recent British Standard, BS 4786 Metric typographic 
measurement. It is hoped that, since no other country has a system of typographic 
measurement based on the metre, then this system could be adopted inter- 
nationally. Proposals to this effect have already been put forward to the Inter- 
national Organization for Standardization by the BSI, which has the support 
in this move of the British Federation of Master Printers and the International 
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Council of Graphical Design Associations (who urged the introduction of a new 
system in 1966). 

The Standard recommends a basic unit of o.5 mm having 20 sub-multiples of 
0.025 mm for calculation of character width, the expression of line length in 
millimetres, and interlinear spacing in multiples of 0.25 mm. The old system of 
measurement using ‘points’ and ‘picas’ would thus no longer be used. 

BS 4786 is available from BSI Sales Branch, ror Pentonville Road, London, 
Nr oND. 


Chemical Abstracts Service 

We have been asked to point out that the UK distributors for Chemical 
Abstracts Service of Columbus, Ohio, are: (a) The United Kingdom Chemical 
Information Service (The University, Nottingham NG7 2RD) for tapes and 
microfilms; and (b) The Chemical Society (Blackhorse Road, Letchworth, 
Herts) for printed publications, including the latest CAS journal, Chemical 
Industry Notes (see Aslib Proceedings, January 1972, p. 7). All enquiries from the 
UK concerning these CAS products should be directed to the respective UK 
addresses. 


President of the LA 

Dr Donald Urquhart, CBE, BSc, FLA, who will be well-known to many 
Aslib members, was recently installed as this year’s President of the Library 
Association. Dr Urquhart has been Director of the National Lending Library 
for Science and Technology since it was opened in 1962. He has been concerned 
during his career with a number of international activities dealing with 
scientific and technical information. 


BRIEF REVIEWS 


BOTTLE, R. T. aad WYATT, H. V. eds. The use of biological literature. 2nd 
edition. London: Butterworths, 1971. 379 pp. £6.00. ISBN o 408 38411 5) 


The guide, intended for librarians, information officers and biologists at 
graduate and more advanced level, helps the reader to understand and make 
better use of libraries and sources of biological information. 

The second edition has been completely rewritten and enlarged, taking into 
consideration the numerous changes in sources of biological information that 
have occurred in the last few years. There are new chapters on experimental 
aspects of botany, ecology, genetics and teaching and laboratories. The con- 
tents have been arranged in a far more helpful and logical order; library use, 
primary, secondary and tertiary sources and both specific and general subject 
sources. The guide concludes with a set of fourteen exercises to test the ability of 
the biologist in answering the various types of literature problems that he is 
likely to encounter during the course of his work. 

A new feature of the second edition is the section on computer tapes and 
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services for the biologist, that have developed so considerably since the first 
edition of the book was published in 1966. 

This book is a comprehensive and invaluable guide to the sources of informa- 
tion in the biological sciences. 


DICTIONARY OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY. Edited by T. C. Collocott. 

Edinburgh: Chambers, 1971. 1328 pp. £6.50. (SBN o 550 13202 3) 

This publication is the successor to Chambers’s Technical Dictionary the contents 
of which have been considerably revised in compiling this new publication, 
which includes approximately 10,000 aew terms, together with an updating of 
the 60,000 or so terms previously included. The overall format remains essen- 
tially unchanged. 

Terms are assigned to one or mose of a hundred broad subject headings, 
facilitating extraction of a required cefinition; for example ‘plasma’ has four 
definitions, one for each of the fielde of mineralogy, electronics, physics and 
physiology. There are also a considerable number of double terms included: 
for example, both ‘redundancy’ and ‘zedundancy rate’ are defined. 

The additional tables, listing chemical elements, type of rocks and structure 
of the plant and animal kingdoms have been retained and tables of SI units and 
conversion factors prove a welcome <ddition. 

Inevitably the technologist canno: hope to find listed every term in his 
specialist field, but in a broader cortext this publication should prove very 
useful, while the terminology of the definitions is in a form acceptable to the 
layman. 


HARVEY, JOAN M. Statistics Europe sources for market research. 2nd edition, 
revised and enlarged. Beckenham (<ent): CBD Research, 1972. 255 pp. £5.00. 
(SBN 900246 09 X) 

With the increasing demand for merket research in all fields comes an equiva- 
lent demand for statistics in more areas and in more detail than ever before. 
Once again a CBD publication provides a usable guide to this kind of informa- 
tion. 

It is now four years since the first edition of this guide to European statistical 
sources for market research was pubished; as well as bringing the information 
in that book up to date, this volume gives details of many new titles, especially 
those issued by non-official bodies. The main difference in the layout of the 
information is that in the new editicn all the entries, whether for an organiza- 
tion or a publication, have been allotted running reference numbers. This is a 
much more intelligible means of distinguishing entries than the three-faceted 
code numbers used in the first edition. Also, the second edition is paginated 
throughout, whereas in the previous edition text pages were not numbered. 
Another more minor difference is that abbreviations are now used for the 
languages in which the publications appear. 

Otherwise the format is similar: the same classification of major statistical 
publications into groups is used: gereral; industrial and agricultural production; 
foreign trade, internal distribution. population; and standard of living. The 
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main body of the guide is again arranged by countries in alphabetical order, and 
the same information is given for each entry, including details of the central 
statistical office of the country and of other important statistics-producing 
organizations, principal libraries where collections of statistical material may be 
consulted by the public in various parts of the world, the principal biblio- 
graphies of statistics, and details of the major statistical publications. 

A publication such as this is a welcome addition to the current reference 
books used by many librarians and information officers in business and industry, 
as well as by market researchers. 


NATIONAL REPROGRAPHIC CENTRE FOR DOCUMENTATION. Directory of com- 

mercial microfilm services in the United Kingdom. 2nd edition. Hatfield: 

NRCd, 1971. 11pp. £0.75 (£0.50 to NRCd subscribers). (SBN 85267 032 X) 

This second edition which replaces that published in 1969 contains details of— 
to quote the introduction—‘all organizations possessing microform facilities 
which are made regularly available on a commercial service basis’. Forty-five 
organizations are fully recorded, and the addresses are provided of eight 
others who, though believed to offer services, had not supplied data by the time 
the Directory went to press. In comparison, thirty-two organizations were 
covered by the earlier edition. 

The first part of the Directory tabulates facilities offered by each organization, 
covering types of originals accepted, microrecording facilities, Computer- 
Output-Microfilm (COM) devices, processing, unitizing, microduplicating and 
print-out facilities available and consultancy services offered. Reference to the 
alphabetical list of organizations in the second part of the Directory then sup- 
plies: (x) the organization’s address and telephone number; (2) the name of the 
member of staff responsible for service work; (3) elaboration, if needed, of the 
details given in the table plus information on other reprographic services 
offered by the organization. 


PEMBERTON, JOHN. The national provision of printed ephemera in the social 
sciences. Warwick: the University, 1971. 56 pp. £0.50. (SBN 903220 00 8) 


The report was prepared for the Social Science and Government Committee 
of the Social Science Research Council to investigate complaints about lack of 
social science research materials. Results were obtained through interviews, 
questionnaires and by looking at existing collections. [Mr. Pemberton’s paper 
to the Aslib Social Sciences Group on this subject appears as the first’ article 
in this issue.] 

The holdings of six national and university copyright libraries are considered 
first, since legal deposit may well be the most significant factor in future 
acquisition of ephemera in the field. The principal types of library used by social 
scientists (university, research institute, government department, specialist and 
public) are considered individually from the viewpoints of existing collections, 
current acquisition policies and the factors affecting demand for the literature. 
Next, problems of obtaining foreign ephemera and the merits of centralized 
co-operative acquisition schemes are discussed. The question of central versus 
specialized collections is examined, leading on to possibilities of utilizing all 
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available resources through a system cf co-ordination and referral based on a 
national register of collections. 

The need for further research into social science documentation is stated and 
recommendations are made towards a goal of achieving adequate provision of 
and access to foreign and British printed ephemera in the social sciences. 


WHO'S WHO OF BRITISH SCIENTISTS 1971/72. London: Longmans, 1971. 
1022 pp. £15.00. (ISBN o 582 11460 0) 


This is the second edition of this directory to appear under this title. The 
format is the same as in the 1969-70 edition. Inclusion is by invitation only and 
the information given is provided by the scientists who complete a question- 
naire. Those qualified in such subjects as medicine or veterinary science are only 
included in exceptional circumstances as it is considered that other directories 
cover these subjects adequately. 

Over 8,000 scientists are listed: the entry for each one usually includes fall 
name, date of birth, degrees and awards, past and present appointments, 
publications, address etc. The directory is alphabetical by name of scientist and 
there are also lists of abbreviations used, scientific societies, scientific periodicals 
and research establishments. There is a broad subject index of the scientists’ 
interests. 

This is an extremely useful publication but it is doubtful if a complete new 
edition is necessary so soon. A supplement would probably be sufficient at this 
date as many of the entries are the same as in the 1969~70 edition. 
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Printed ephemera in British libraries 


John E. Pemberton 


University of Warwick Library 


Paper presented at a meeting of the Aslib Social Sciences Group, 13%h December 1971 


IN JANUARY of this year I was engaged by the Social Science and Govern- 
ment Committee of the Social Science Research Council ‘to carry out a broad 
review of the present position regarding the provision of printed ephemera 
in the social sciences in national, university, public and specialist libraries in 
Great Britain’. In this paper I should like to give an account of some of the 
more important findings of my research and to offer for discussion a number of 
recommendations designed to rationalize the acquisition of these important 
primary sources, to improve access to them, to provide an effective means of 
acquainting researchers with their existence and location, and to ensure that 
future library policies are compatible with the known and potential needs of 
social scientists. * 

The purpose of the investigation was to obtain at first hand a body of evidence 
against which complaints by researchers about the lack of primary research 
materials could be assessed and upon which it might be possible to base a 
national policy for the improved provision of such materials. 

In all, I visited fifty-seven libraries and corresponded with a further twenty- 
one. These were made up or the five national libraries and the Agent for the 
Copyright Libraries, forty-three universities, eleven research institutes, twelve 
specialist libraries and six of the larger municipal libraries. What I set out to 
discover from each was: (a) what collections of printed ephemera it possessed; 
(b) its present policy for acquisition and disposal of those materials; and (c) 
suggestions as to how, if considered necessary, national provision of them could 
be improved. In addition to interviews and correspondence I read the relevant 
memoranda submitted to the National Libraries Committee, a number of journal 
articles, papers to conferences and committees, and various other documents. 

As regards definitions, ephemera may be defined as documents which have 
been produced in connection with a particular event or item cf current interest 
and which are not intended to survive the topicality of their message. ‘Printed’ 
is taken to include any form of non-manuscript reproduction. The investigation 
was concerned with materiels which could be used for research by social 
scientists. This could be interpreted to include such things as cloakroom tickets 
at one extreme, and perhaps patent specifications at the other. In order, there- 
fore, to minimize the risk of misunderstanding and misinterpretation, 2 list of 
types of materials was shown to all those from whom information was solicited. 


* The full text of Mr Pemberton’s report to the Social Science Research Council is published 
as: The National Provision of Printed Ephemera in the Social Scunces, by Joan E. Pemberton, 
University of Warwick Library (Occasional Publications, No. 1), 1971, s6pp., £0.50, SBN 
903220 00 8; and is available from The Librarian, University of Warwick, Coventry CV4 7AL. 
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Specifically excluded from the investigation were regularly published official 
publications and manuscript material. 

Perhaps I could start with a comment on legal deposit. The workings of the 
Copyright Acts have undoubtedly ensured that a substantial quantity of printed 
ephemeral material has been preserved in the deposit libraries. Nonetheless, 
the libraries concerned agree that a good deal of literature of this kind to which 
they are entitled is not received. A ‘fair amount’ of ephemera which the British 
Museum Library is entitled to receive fails to arrive automatically, and the 
Copyright Receipt Office is only able to pursue it on a spasmodic basis as time 
and staff allow. Recently, for example, they made a special effort to collect trade 
union literature and achieved a reasonable measure of success, but the exercise 
was not as exhaustive as the Office would have wished. The policy of the Agent 
for the Copyright Libraries is dictated by the four libraries for which he acts, 
namely Oxford and Cambridge Universities, the National Library of Scotland 
and Trinity College Dublin. As regards ephemera they have, in fact, no stated 
policy and the Agent is generally not asked to pursue those items which do not 
arrive spontaneously. From time to time one or more of the libraries have 
requested specific pieces of ephemera, and in some instances this has resulted in 
the opening up of regular supplies from the organizations which have been 
approached. Against this, the four libraries also refuse ephemeral material 
which is offered to them. The agent’s view, like that of the BML, is that a ‘fair 
amount’ of ephemera is not received simply because it has never been requested. 
A further quantity of literature is not received by the copyright libraries because 
those producing it claim that it is for internal circulation only and therefore falls 
outside the provisions of the Copyright Act. 

Turning to the national libraries themselves and starting with the British 
Museum, one can do no more at present than support the view that it will be 
impossible to say how wealthy the BML is in social science ephemera until it is 
assembled in one collection, instead of being scattered throughout the Museum, 
and to agree that it is likely to prove unexpectedly strong, if only through the 
operations of the Copyright Act and through the Museum’s exchanges with 
other libraries.1 It is acknowledged that the BML has not taken a very positive 
attitude to the acquisition of ephemera in the past. They accepted what came 
but did not actively seek to acquire material which from the point of view of the 
legal interpretation of the Copyright Act may not have been ‘published’.2 
Current policy still relies heavily on legal deposit and donations, though there 
are indications that a more active policy is developing. It is recognized that much 
more could be done and I understand taat an acquisitions officer has now been 
appointed for the ‘near Copyright’ field. As regards foreign material the present 
book selection policy at the BML tends to exclude ephemera. Book selectors 
are organized on an area, not subject, basis and rely in the main on biblio- 
graphies and supplementary lists which generally ignore non-conventional 
material. They are, in any case, mainly people trained in the humanities. 

At the National Central Library, since demand is for individual, identifiable 
items, ephemera is generally excluded from its stock. The only exceptions are 
pamphlets which are received mainly as gifts, usually already bound into vol- 
umes, and therefore dealt with as books. A major factor which deters the NCL 
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from collecting ephemera is the lack of ready-made bibliographical control in 
the form of bibliographies and check-lists. 

The National Lending Library’s acquisitions policy is widely interpreted: 
any social science document which is a serial or is in a numbered series is con- 
sidered to fall within its scope. The Library therefore has the potential to collect, 
for example, the annual reports and newsletters of trade unions and such of their 
pamphlets as form part of a series. There is, however, no indication at present 
that it intends to collect these materials in a large-scale, systematic way. Fugitive 
material_miscellaneous pamphlets, leaflets, handbills, posters, etc.—would not 
be taken because there is no available bibliographic control, and the NLL does 
not see it as its duty to list and index. 

Understandably, the strength of the National Library of Scotland’s holdings 
of ephemera lies in material relating to all aspects of Scottish life. It has, for 
instance, collections of Scottish church, school and house magazines, and of 
Scottish local authority papers, including minutes of meetings, reports of chief 
constables and valuation rolls. It has Scottish political party and trade union 
ephemera and takes cuttings systematically from The Scotsman, The Times, and 
The Guardian of items of local geographical and economic interest. Aside from 
this ‘national’ material and the ephemera it receives under copyright legislation, 
the NLS’s current acquisitions policy with regard to primary materials ‘could 
probably be described as being not of active collection’. 

A good deal of ephemeral material is received in the National Library of 
Wales: political party pamphlets, specialist newspapers, publications of BBC 
Cymru, and so forth. However, no strenuous attempt is made to pursue this 
material: reliance is placed on unsolicited copyright receipts and donations. 
Over the years the NLW has acquired a number of special collections which 
include some printed ephemera, for example, the Robert Owen collection and 
the Plaid Cymru collection. The Library used to subscribe to a press cutting 
service and has a collection of pre-1940 cuttings mainly of Welsh biography; 
the staff are now working on a card index to newspapers instead. 

Next we can look at university libraries. Given the considerable growth in 
social studies in British universities in recent years there is remarkably little 
evidence of a parallel growth in research collections in their libraries. Most of 
the significant collections of ephemera have been acquired ready-made. They 
include the archival records of local institutions and the papers and collections 
of individuals. Notable exceptions are the collections of African materials made 
jointly by academics and librarians under the Scolma scheme, and of Latin 
American materials made under the Parry scheme. Substantial collections of 
ephemera assembled by university libraries in support of particular research 
programmes are not very numerous. But there do exist instances of an attempt 
to provide documentary support both for research and for teaching by means of 
primary sources by one or two libraries. Sussex, for example, has a Documents 
Collection which includes material on the Paris Commune, cn India, on Euro- 
pean politics and trade unions; and Warwick has an extensive Reports and 
Statistics Collection which has particularly strong sections on British political 
parties and on post-war French elections and referenda. The British Library of 
Political and Economic Science is, of course, a unique case, Since its inception 
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in 1896 it has collected the literature of political parties, pressure groups, 
industrial and labour unions and so fcrth from all over the world. With the 
possible exception of the British Museum Library it is the richest source of non- 
official social science material in Great Britain. The larger universities contain 
valuable ephemera as part of their normal stocks, but since they have not been 
given special treatment they may easily be overlooked by researchers. Often 
they have been accorded very general Headings in the catalogues and are there- 
fore not generally known. With very few exceptions university libraries have no 
clear acquisitions policy for printed eph2mera in the social sciences: at best their 
policy is a passive one of accepting som: of the material which happens to come 
their way. ‘These are some typical statements which were received: 


1. ‘A negative policy, except in the case of microfilmed material and reprint 
collections.’ 

. ‘No policy, except to keep all material offered in case of future need.’ 

. ‘No systematic policy.’ 

. Policy of non-acquisition.’ 

. ‘No considered policy.’ 

. ‘No definite policy at present.’ 

. ‘As yet no policy exists.’ 


—~ CVs Aa Ww N 


Some libraries, while having no policy to assemble collections of ephemera, 
were prepared to obtain specific items for which there was an immediate demand: 


1. ‘Individual items selected accordirg to demand and relevance.’ 

2. ‘No specific policy: general policy is flexible enough to allow this material 
to be acquired if relevant to teach-ng and research in the university.’ 

3. ‘Collected on an ad hoc basis: no continuing policy.’ 

4. ‘Occasional acquisitions related 10 expressed research interests: would 
accept gifts if relevant.’ 


Curiously, perhaps, there is no widespread evidence in university libraries of 
an increasing demand from academics Zor primary materials. This is not to say 
that researchers feel that adequate provision is being made to meet their require- 
ments: there is a body of evidence to lead one to suppose that the reverse may 
be true. What it implies is that, for one reason or another, only in isolated cases 
are university librarians being pressed to acquire more of these materials. 
Various reasons were put forward by uriversity librarians to explain the obvious 
reluctance on the part of academics to sk them to provide more. Most inclined 
to the view that lecturers felt that a gereral university library was not geared to 
deal with large quantities of ephemera, and that because of the difficulties 
associated with identifying, obtaining and processing material of this sort 
librarians would not approach the task with the necessary zeal. 

Some academics undoubtedly prefer -0 make their own collections of research 
material since they can then be sure tkat everything will be directly related to 
their work, that it will be assembled in >ne place and will always be immediately 
available to them. But even when non-personal collections are built up the 
normal library service is often by-passed. At Reading, for example, a separate 
Social Sciences Library has been set up to serve the Departments of Economics, 
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Sociology and Politics, and although this is now financed by a small grant from 
the funds of the university library, it originated in collections of pamphlets 
and similar material which academics had acquired for themselves. There 
is justification for the view expressed by one librarian that in some quarters 
doubt still persists about the respectability of ephemeral material as a vehicle 
for social research. In some institutions librarians themselves have positively 
discouraged their academic colleagues. The university librarian of one of the 
older English universities, for example, declined a collection of ephemera 
relating to the 1968 revolt in Paris which had been assembled by an academic 
from his own university. 

In order to gauge the attitude of librarians to the acquisition of ephemera a 
hypothetical case was put to three of them to the effect that they were asked by 
researchers to collect French political party literature by writing to the party 
headquarters. The first librarian said he would refuse to do it, though he might 
endeavour to obtain individually specified items. Asked if he would direct 
enquirers to existing collections of this material elsewhere he szid he would not. 
The second librarian said that he would try to obtain the material though the 
job would be only intermittently carried out, probably during vacations. The 
third said that he would delegate the job to the assistant in charge of gifts and 
exchanges and that when received the material would have low priority for 
processing. 

An important factor affecting demand is that there must be at any given time 
a considerable amount of current material relating to topics which are not the 
subject of ongoing research, and in the nature of things it is difficult to forecast 
which trends and movements of today are going to be the stuff of research 
tomorrow. It would be unreasonable to expect any researcher to request 
material whose future need cannot be positively predicted, especially when it is 
likely, in his mind, to be at the expense of more immediately relevant sources. 

On the positive side, several libraries remarked on the fact that undergraduates 
in the social sciences are beginning to make greater use of primary materials; 
and that since a university library’s first priority is to provide for the under- 
graduates much more attention will have to be given to this type of literature. 
Where libraries have taken the initiative of obtaining primary materials such 
as the pamphlets and newsletters of political parties and trade unions and placing 
them in the library, the response from the teaching staff has proved to be posi- 
tive. At Manchester, for instance, it was said that ‘material which the library 
has collected has stimulated use, rather than the other way round’, 

It is in the research institutes that collections of printed ephemera are most 
highly developed. The materials are clearly essential to the research being carried 
out and have been assembled by academics and librarians werking in close co- 
operation. There is no doubt that the collection of ephemera requires different 
techniques from those associated with the acquisition of conventional library 
materials and that in libraries serving researchers a corpus of expertise has been 
built up. At Reading, for example, the Institute of Agricultural History has 
amassed considerable quantities of advertising circulars, inventories for the sale 
of agricultural properties, photographs, trade catalogues, price lists, posters, 
specialist newspapers and other ephemera relating to agrarian life and agricultural 
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trade and industry. Some 1,800 individual firms have been approached, and 
materials have in fact been acquired which the Institute is as yet unable to 
accommodate. 

The following selection of policy statements received from research institutes 
amply demonstrates their more positive and dynamic attitude towards ephemera 
as compared with university libraries in general: 

1. ‘Regular receipts from selected local authorities, and active pursuit of other 

materials relevant to specific pieces of research.’ 

2. ‘An active policy of acquiring political and trade union material relating 
to the Commonwealth, and an emphasis on local materials from Africa 
and the West Indies.’ 

3. “The information officer collects grass roots material from local authorities, 
community relations officers, social workers, etc.’ 

4. “The active pursuit of all kinds of documents relating to their field of 

interest.’ 

. ‘The library has many standing orders and follows up reports of documents 
which appear in the Press and specialist periodicals.’ 

. “To identify institutions at home and abroad working in the field and then 
to acquire their publications by gift, purchase and exchange.’ 


(o a a a 


The libraries of Government departments are in a very real sense national 
libraries: not only are they financed by the central Exchequer, they are also 
usually the most comprehensive libraries in their given fields—especially as 
regards British contributions and interests in those fields. Moreover, since they 
are obliged to handle all forms of official documents, they are well equipped to 
meet the special problems of dealing with ephemeral material which they 
receive from elsewhere. Above all, perhaps, they recognize its value. Most 
libraries of Government departments contain some unique material, as will 
become apparent when the catalogues being prepared by Mr A. F. Comfort 
and Miss Loveless are published. The Department of Trade and Industry Library, 
for example, has a complete set of weekly reports on activities which cover 
in detail the work of every division of the former Board of Trade from 1918 to 
1939. Some material is deposited in departmental libraries under statutory 
provision and the libraries are repositories for reports of investigations carried 
out under contract to their departments. The Overseas Development Administra- 
tion Library, for instance, has a substantial collection of consultancy reports 
which have been commissioned by the ODA and of reports by technical 
assistance experts. 

Provided ephemeral materials are required for official purposes every attempt 
will be made to obtain them virtually irrespective of cost. Their unique position 
as part of the machinery of central government enables departmental libraries 
to acquire some material which other libraries may find it difficult to obtain: 
this applies particularly to foreign literature for which Embassies can act as 
procurement offices. A typical policy statement ts: 


‘An active policy of writing for material that is learned about, both on the 
Library’s initiative and as a result of requests. Mainly in the field of overseas 
economic, social, etc., affairs.’ 
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As the activities of the central Government extend further into the social life 
of the country the range and quantity of material required increase in proportion. 
This is exemplified in the Department of the Environment Library whose 
intake reflects the general development of interest and research in environmental 
studies in which the Department itself is taking a growing interest. 

While the comprehensive recording of the holdings of libraries of societies, 
trade unions, political parties, media services and other bodies is an important 
task which remains to be done, the immediate problem is to find means of 
ensuring that the unquestionably valuable and often unique collections of 
printed ephemera which they possess can be preserved as a national asset in the 
face of circumstances and pressures of one kind or another which constantly 
put their survival at risk. It is difficult to generalize on holdings of these lib- 
raries. Usually they have the annual and special reports issues by other bodies in 
their subject area, and some have useful collections of survey reports. Acquisi- 
tions inevitably depend on the requirements of members and the quality of 
library service they are willing and able to support. The Librarian of one pro- 
fessional association tends to collect documents reporting facts rather than 
opinions: he regularly scans some one hundred journals and follows up men- 
tions of these, discussion papers and so on relating to the interests of members. 
When members make enquiries on particular topics an effort is made to identify 
and acquire material on and around that topic so as to build up a body of 
relevant documentation. The collection of ephemera does, however, pose 
special problems even for the more highly organized libraries. At the Library 
Association, for example, the difficulty was mentioned of evaluating material 
from the point of view of deciding what was going to be of lasting importance. 
Also some material was not acquired due to lack of demand at or near the time 
of publication, 

The Librarian of the Trades Union Congress, who handles large quantities 
of pamphlets, leaflets and other ephemera, remarked on the increased demand 
from university and other ‘external’ researchers and expressed a widespread 
concern at the danger that outside requests could hamper the service given by 
specialist libraries to their own institutions. Both the Conservative and Labour 
Party Libraries reported an increased external demand on their resources and 
staffs. Academics were also making more demands on the BBC and whilst it was 
difficult to grant facilities for research, progress had been made in making 
certain materials—notably transcripts of broadcasts—more accessible. 

Last in turn, but not in importance, are the public libraries which can in fact 
be a very fruitful source of research material, especially in the form of local 
ephemera. Many public libraries have local history collections and an active 
policy of acquiring currently produced items of local relevance. In places like 
Luton, which is remote from any university, the value of having an active local 
collection in the public library becomes that much greater. To illustrate the 
wealth of the public libraries, Manchester has some 80,000 photographs (includ- 
ing air photographs), an extensive collection of newspaper cuttings from the 
local Press, 15,000 trade catalogues, broadsheets dating back to 1642, over 20,000 
theatre playbills and programmes from 1750 to the present, telephone directories 
back to 1921, electoral registers, local directories, and a wide range of examina- 
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tion papers such as those of the Northern Universities Joint Matriculation Board 
(with various titles) back to 1907 and of the Union of Lancashire and Cheshire 
Institutes from 1951 to 1957. There can be little doubt that some public libraries 
are consciously collecting far more printed ephemera than the universities. A 
high proportion of the contents of their local history collections falls into this 
category and staff are actively engaged on a continuing basis in identifying and 
acquiring the material. 

Librarians in all kinds of libraries reported instances known to them of 
collections of material which had been discarded. After the Second World War 
the League of Nations Library in London was pulped because no other library 
could take it. Books of Conservative Party Central Office cuttings for the 
period 1877 to 1920 were discarded and eventually came into the possession of 
the University of North Carolina whc have since made 69 reels of microfilm 
from the original 735 volumes. Firemen who had been called out to a bonfire 
in Nottingham were said to have salvaged some important Chartist material 
from the flames, though some was also lost. Newspaper libraries featured several 
times: press cuttings were often reported as casualties, notably those of the 
former Daily Sketch. A borstal institution had discarded a large number of case 
histories through lack of storage space. For the same reason the Northumber- 
land Education Department had discarded nineteenth-century blue books on 
education and a Private Bill agent had ‘dumped cartloads of documents’. 
Others reported last-minute rescue operations. Local collieries’ papers, for 
example, were collected by Birmingham University when the Librarian was 
advised that their destruction was imminent. 

Whilst there is undoubtedly an additional loss of ephemeral literature through 
the policy of some libraries to weed ovt little used material, an attempt may be 
made in certain cases to deposit unwanted items in libraries where they are 
likely to receive further use. Some svecialist libraries, for instance, transfer 
duplicated and other surplus documents to university libraries with known 
research interests. Transfers of this kind are usually made through personal 
contacts in the respective libraries. Effective transfer of material is, however, 
hampered by the lack of guides to special collections. The As/ib Directory and 
one or two local directories are useful as far as they go, but both the BNBC 
and the Aslib Information Department itself remarked on their limitations. 
Much more needs to be done in respect of listing and describing special collec- 
tions in all kinds of libraries. 

There were complaints that the BNBC can take up to a year to find a recipient 
library. There was, therefore, a strong temptation to discard material rather than 
offer it to the Centre. Ephemera posed special problems because of the time- 
consuming task of listing individual pieces. This applied particularly when the 
material to be disposed of consisted of a large quantity of miscellaneous items 
rather than a homogeneous collection which could be adequately described 
under a general heading. Libraries to whom material was offered direct by the 
discarding library often took a considerable time to reply. This led to impatience 
and the temptation to pulp the material instead. The Librarian of one research 
institute who regularly had useful printed ephemera to offer to other libraries 
spoke of ‘this awful problem of disposing of material’, Material which is offered 
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for disposal through the BNBC and for which a recipient library is not found is 
not collected by the parent National Central Library. Its ultimate fate rests with 
the library wishing to discard it. 

As J think even this very rapid review shows, the situation all round is really 
rather deplorable. But it is easier to criticize than to be constructive. So I want 
to devote the rest of this paper to a consideration of possible remedies. 


The general feeling among librarians was that a strong central collection 
of printed ephemera was required but that it should not compete with or try 
to usurp the functions of specialist collections. There were, however, a minority 
who did not favour the development of a large national collection. What was 
universally accepted was the need for greater co-ordination of acquisitions and 
the establishment of an information centre which would maintain a directory of 
special collections and operate a referral service. | 
Among the advantages of a central collection of ephemera were: 


1. it would overcome the present tendency towards fragmentation of related 
materials; 

z. it would be serviced by staff with the necessary specialist bibliographical 
expertise; 

3. it would attract deposits of literature which might otherwise be discarded; 

4. access would be guaranteed to the whole community of scholars; 

5. it would be the most efficient and economical way of providing foreign 
material, especially if it were able to have procurement officers in the field; 

6. it would provide what is at present lacking in the way of a national docu- 
ments centre for the social sciences which could negotiate with similar 
centres abroad, some of which are highly organized; 

7. it would provide the necessary impetus for the systematic pursuit of 

ephemera; 

. it would be able to give advice and guidance on documentation; 

9. it would enable individual university libraries to discontinue the acquisition 
and costly processing of abstruse pamphlet and other material for which 
there was no immediate or guaranteed future demand; 

10. it would be able to accept the deposit of materials collected by scholars 
for research projects which were now completed; 

11. it would obviate the danger of important material not being collected 
because appropriate specialist centres did not exist. 


oO 


Those librarians with experience of dealing with primary materials in the 
social sciences who were interviewed felt strongly that there was a need for a 
central depository to which materials which, for one reason or another, libraries 
wished or needed to dispose of could be transferred in bulk. Plans for Govern- 
ment department libraries over the next five to ten years, for example, will make 
them big collectors of current ephemera. Historical depth will occur only with 
materials relating to their own departments: all other non-current material 
will have to be disposed of. Furthermore, if it is to be transferred to some other 
library instead of being pulped it will have to be handled in bulk, otherwise the 
job would become too burdensome. In the academic field there is the example 
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of African materials collected by the Scolma libraries, many of which would 
happily transfer their collections of African ephemera to an active central 
documents library. 

The majority view within the BML is that the national collection of ephemera 
should form part of the British Library. This accords with the official Museum 
view that the needs of all classes of users of the national reference service can 
be most efficiently and economically met by a single comprehensive library. 
In order to meet the requirements of specialists this comprehensive library 
would contain a series of specialized reference services, with their own reading 
rooms.3 Organization by specialist sections within a large and comprehensive 
library would save large sums in capital and running costs in comparison with 
organization in separate specialist libraries.4 The practice of making special 
collections of material in a given form (as distinct from an arrangement by 
subject) is already well established in the British Museum Library. Examples of 
long standing are the Map Room, Music Room, State Paper Room and News- 
paper Library. Doesn’t this offer a solution for ephemera? 

What is frequently overlooked in the debate over whether or not there 
should be a central collection of primary materials is that such a collection 
already exists. At present it is scattered throughout the British Museum Library. 
If it were to be assembled and organized in a manner more appropriate to its 
use, not only would the value of its comprehensiveness be recognized but it 
would also inevitably become the natural national centre for social sciences 
documentation. 

In the present context, the BML needs a new image. On numerous occasions 
librarians have openly admitted that when they have wished or been obliged 
to dispose of ephemeral material it has simply never occurred to them to offer it 
to the BML. This was the case, for example, over the disposal of one of the 
major newspaper libraries. The inescapable fact is that as regards ephemera the 
BML in its present form is not seen as the obvious national depository. It is 
perhaps symptomatic of the general feeling of inadequacy on the part of the 
national library service in respect of ephemera that an officer in the research 
department of one of the major political parties advises people who offer him 
such material to try and sell it to a book dealer. ‘In this way’, he says, ‘it will 
eventually find a good home—perhaps in an American university.’ 

It has been argued that any national collection of ephemera should have 
subject expertise available and that for this reason it should be linked with one 
or more institutions where research is carried on. Specialist advice and assistance 
is always valuable and should, of course, be sought wherever possible, but it is 
unrealistic to expect it to be constantly on tap, and experience shows that it is 
often not available at the times when it is most needed. The subject expert 
cannot be expected to be as fully committed to the interests of a library or its 
users as the professional librarian. Moreover, a specialist in one field is often 
sceptical of the value of research being carried on in others and this is bound to 
influence the advice he is called upon to give. Within a given research institution 
the advice that experts are able to give to the librarian will rightly have a guiding 
influence on his acquisitions policy, and the result is that the library is tailored 
to the needs of its users. A national collection can never—should never—be so 
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closely identified with the narrow, personal and often temporary interests of 
individual researchers. Any national policy for the selection, acquisition and 
preservation of printed ephemera in the social sciences must transcend the 
dictates of local and contemporary research. 

The extensive collections of British and foreign ephemera in the BLPES 
place that library in the forefront of discussions on the future pattern of national 
provision of primary materials, and librarians were therefore asked specifically 
for their views on its role. It was generally recognized that, although the founders 
of the BLPES had intended it to have a national function, as now performed this 
was in reality no more than an altruistic act on the part of the London School of 
Economics by whom the library was entirely financed. The library was in- 
extricably bound to the School, to whom it owed its primary allegiance, and 
could not therefore be regarded as having true national status. There was noth- 
ing in its administrative and financial structure to distinguish it from other 
university libraries. There was widespread concern at the difficulties experienced 
by researchers in using the BLPES. Many shared one librarian’s impression 
of ‘a library almost overwhelmed by the demands on it of its primary clientele at 
the School’.5 Despite the willingness of its staff to meet outside requests, there 
are severe limitations on their ability to do so. If, therefore, the library is to play 
the national role which was the intention of its founders and which remains the 
hope of today’s researchers, considerable improvements will have to be made in 
respect of access to its collections. The most effective way in which the resources 
of the BLPES could be developed and made available as part of a national 
strategy for improving the provision of printed ephemera in the social sciences, 
would be for that library to receive financial support from the British Library. 
A particularly important contribution which the BLPES could make to the 
national library service in the present context is its highly developed machinery 
for the acquisition of ephemeral research material. 

There are those who argue that a comprehensive network of specialist 
collections would eliminate the need for a strong central collection, but there 
is much to be said for the view of the British Museum that the proposal to 
transform academic libraries into parts of the national reference library neglects 
the different types of people who use libraries. The functions of a university 
library and those of a national reference library are complementary but different; 
and to impose upon a university institution the policy which would have to 
govern the national library would lead to confusion and recrimination.6 This 
view is shared by the Standing Conference on National and University Libraries 
(Sconul), who have said that the resources of university libraries will be needed 
to supplement the resources of the national library, especially in the case of earlier 
materials; and to fulfil this function their holdings should be made more widely 
available. Given this degree of participation, the university libraries should be 
able to concentrate on the acquisition of materials immediately or potentially 
relevant to the work of their parent institutions.7 

Two factors are particularly important in considering the role played by 
academic and special libraries: their ability to build collections in depth on 
topics related to their own research programmes, and the extent to which they 
allow access to their research collections to ‘outsiders’. It can be demonstrated 
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that specialist libraries, by pursuing materials within prescribed limits very 
intensively, can outpace the larger libraries. The Institute of Development 
Studies at Sussex, for instance, claims already to have put together better col- 
lections within defined date and geographical limitations than the School of 
Oriental and African Studies. There is ro doubt that ongoing research provides 
an enormous stimulus to the collection of materials. At the same time it has to 
be emphasized that this sort of intense acquisitions programme is narrowly 
linked to the research it supports. 

On the second point, that of access, a number of librarians are attracted by the 
idea that specialization can produce collections of manageable size which, if 
adequately housed, can make the reacer feel at home and give him greater 
facilities of access than in a many-miliion volume collection. In addition the 
institutions concerned are likely to have already acquired systems and practices 
suited to the particular literature which they collect, and they will also have staffs 
with relevant expertise.8 Unfortunately, the housing which may be adequate 
for the needs of researchers belonging to the institution maintaining the 
specialist library is more than likely tc be inadequate for a wider readership, 
and if the staff were subjected to demends from outside they could well have 
difficulty in maintaining their high level of service. The willingness of specialist 
librarians to assist outsiders is not in question, but space limitations and pressures 
from staffs and members of their own institutions place obvious restrictions on 
the service they are able to offer to ochers. The librarian of a non-academic 
specialist library even said that the demands made by researchers were increasing 
to the extent that they were tending to usurp the proper function of the various 
specialist libraries to service their own institutions. In some cases this was 
causing resistance to requests coming f-om the academic community. 

If specialist libraries are to be recogrized as constituting an integral part of 
the national library service, consideration should be given to how they might 
qualify for financial or other support. The general view is that Government 
financial support should be given sparngly and subject to stringent require- 
ments. It should not be sufficient enough to detract from the central collection, 
to which specialist collections should b2 secondary. The support should be on 
an ad hoc basis, with specialist libraries able to apply for grants to enable them 
to acquire specific materials to strengthen existing collections which are part of 
the national resources and to produce Libliographical guides. In all cases there 
must be a tangible return to the nation. either by way of guaranteed access to 
materials not already available in the central collection or in the form of guides 
to collections. 

Clearly, support may be other than financial. A policy may be developed, 
for example, whereby the national librazy directs material of local or specialist 
interest to appropriate libraries. If this were the case there would need to be 
guarantees of access and adequate records. 

The national library service will have to rely to a great extent on public 
libraries for the collection and preservation of local ephemera, such as election 
addresses. Although most of this material is acquired by gift, public libraries, 
too, should be eligible for grants to enzble them to obtain collections by pur- 
chase when they are deemed to be of national importance. The creation of 
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larger administrative units under local government reform offers the prospect of 
improved local collections; and if local authorities were able to receive financial 
assistance for obtaining collections of local material of national importance they 
might be stimulated to pursue material which would add significantly to the 
national resources. Into the category of local material of national importance 
would come, for example, documents issued by and relating -0 a national trade 
union whose headquarters are in the provinces. Those national bodies with 
headquarters in London are rather different, and it is not suggested that material 
relating to them should be collected by the libraries of the London Boroughs. 

There is a good deal of vague talk about ‘co-ordination’ but no clear under- 
standing of what the term implies. To some it means co-operative acquisition, 
to others it has overtones of direction from the centre, and to the rest it implies 
some kind of referral service based on a register of collections, All are, however, 
agreed that there is an urgent need for a more positive attitude to be adopted by 
the national libraries, for a statement of national policy against which individual 
libraries would be able to set their own as yet unformulated objectives. There is a 
widespread lack of knowledge about what other libraries are doing and what 
materials they already possess. Above all there is no national focus, no central 
ofiice able to offer advice and authoritative guidance. The British Museum 
spoke of co-ordinating the acquisitions of the national reference library with 
those of a number of other more specialized libraries to ensure comprehensive 
coverage without unnecessary duplication.’ The fact must be recognized, they 
said, that much rare or specialized material not now obtainable is already 
scattered among a variety of libraries; and that one of the tasks of the national 
organization must be to assist other libraries to build up their own special 
collections and to make known where unique material is located. At the same 
time it must itself acquire material which other libraries are not collecting.10 

No form of co-ordination can effectively take place without all parties knowing 
in the most precise terms possible what each of the rest possesses and what it 
intends to acquire in the future. The first requirement therefore is for the 
establishment of a central register of collections. Against this each individual 
library will be better able to assess its own role and adjust its acquisitions policy. 
In addition to facilitating the co-ordination of acquisitions a central register of 
collections of research material would also be the basis of a national referral 
service for the social sciences. Many librarians wished to see the register pub- 
lished while others thought that changes would be so frequent as to render a 
printed list rather unreliable. The suggestion was also made for a newsletter or 
periodical devoted to recording and describing special collections. If this were 
to have a cumulative index it would go a long way towards meeting the wish 
for a published national register. Since it could also circulate among academics 
it might stimulate them to make their requirements known and probably 
encourage them to donate their personal collections to appropriate institutions. 
A further function of the central register would be to facilitate the deposit and 
transfer of collections. In this way fragmentation could be reduced and the most 
appropriate library identified when material became available for deposit from 
whatever source. The office responsible for maintaining the central register and 
operating the referral service would be the natural agency for establishing and 
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developing relations with foreign and international organizations such as the 
International Committee for Social Sciences Documentation. At present there 
is no such link and Britain is lagging behind other European countries in its 
international documentation activities in the field of the social sciences. The staff 
of the central register would not only be able to direct both materials and 
enquirers to the most appropriate institutions; they would also be required to 
keep informed on the progress of relevant projects and the state of development 
and eventual fate of collections which have been built up in support of sub- 
ventioned research. 

In the operation of a national referral service it might be helpful to have a 
number of subsidiary centres, each concerned with a particular subject area, to 
which enquiries could be directed. The centres would be nodal points linking 
the institutions and individuals working in that area. Thus, the Institute of 
Race Relations might undertake to make itself aware of the resources and exper- 
tise available in, say, the Race Relations Board, the Community Relations Com- 
mission, the SSRC Research Unit on Ethnic Relations at Bristol, the Centre 
for Multiracial Studies at Sussex, and the Runnymede Trust. It would also 
keep a register of research in progress (as it already does) and thus be aware of 
the specialisms of those who are active in the field. Information transfer between 
the central office and the nodal points would be a two-way process. To many 
researchers the latter would be the natural point of entry into the information 
network. 

Finally, I should like to stress the need for more research. This investigation 
was concerned with problems of librarianship, data handling and information 
transfer only in so far as they might bear upon acquisition and conservation 
policies. Nonetheless, several librarians in the course of interview spontaneously 
widened the discussion and stressed the urgent need for a comprehensive and 
continuing programme of research into the many and inter-dependent aspects 
of what may broadly be termed social sciences documentation. 

Librarians are faced with a lack of published advice on which they can base 
coherent policies for the selection of ephemeral material for preservation. There — 
has been very little investigation of the bibliographical and information needs 
of researchers in the many constituent subjects of the social sciences. What 
currently available material, for example, is likely to be required by researchers 
in social administration? Or in Celtic nationalism? Or in the influence of 
ratepayers’ associations on the siting of airports? As the Librarian of the 
National Library of Scotland said in interview: 


“There has been no systematic approach to the preservation of ephemera. 
Collections have relied largely on the chance enthusiasm of the amateur.’ 


Any systematic approach to the provision and preservation of ephemera on a 
national scale must begin with a survey in depth of the needs of users, and con- 
tinue by modifying policies in response to changing needs revealed by constant 
surveillance. 

An equally fundamental necessity is a large-scale study of the most efficient 
means of organizing and administering collections of different kinds of material 
in different kinds of libraries. Should the periodical publications of political 
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parties in a national library, for example, form part of a heterogeneous periodicals 
collection or be located with the same parties’ manifestoes, policy documents, 
leaflets and other propaganda? Is an international collection of statistical 
compilations in a university library better grouped first by topic—trade, 
vital statistics, crime, etc.—or first by the geographical areas to which they refer ? 
Is it important for the library of an industrial relations research institute to 
produce an author index to trade union pamphlets? There is good reason to 
believe that the deplorable level of library provision of ephemera and semi- 
ephemera which exists today is in large measure due to the fact that librarians 
have no body of expertise to which they can turn for answers to basic questions 
such as these. Problems of handling have constituted a real deterrent to the 
acquisition of research materials both nationally and locally, and until effective 
and acceptable solutions are found no significant breakthrough will be achieved. 

Most of the major information retrieval, SDI (selective dissemination of 
information) and CA (current awareness) systems—especially those employing 
computers—telate to the fields of science and technology. Schemes for the social 
sciences (such as the pilot public affairs information service devised in the House 
of Commons Library), on the other hand, often fail to realize their full potential. 
One of the reasons for this is that since the value of research in the social 
sciences is less easy to quantify than in science and technology, obtaining the 
funds necessary to develop schemes to full operational level is that much more 
difficult. It must also be admitted that many social scientists remain to be 
convinced that libraries and information centres are capable of making a useful 
contribution to their research. It is therefore of the utmost importance that the 
expansion of library collections based on the needs of researchers and practi- 
tioners in the social sciences should be matched by advances in techniques of 
information transfer so as to ensure that those collections are fully exploited. 

The graduate schools of librarianship are able to undertake a certain amount 
of sponsored research. However, the type of sustained programme which is 
needed in order to analyse, assess and meet the growing demand from social 
scientists for source material and data, and evolve increasingly sophisticated 
means of storing and exploiting them, really requires the creation of a separate 
research centre exclusively devoted to social sciences documentation. 


To sum up, my recommendations are as follows: 

1. The printed ephemera in the social sciences which at present are scattered 
in the British Museum Library should be assembled to form a National 
Documents Library of equivalent status to the State Paper Room. 

2. The Department of Education and Science should commission an investiga- 
tion into the most useful and efficient way of organizing the contents of the 
NDL. 

3. The Copyright Receipt Office within the British Museum Library should be 
strengthened so as to enable British ephemeral material to which the Library 
is entitled under the Copyright Act to be more vigorously pursued. 

4. In staffing the NDL due attention should be given to the fact that whilst 
the actual cost of the material which the Library acquires will be relatively 
low a good deal of staff time will be absorbed in soliciting material. 
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As regards foreign ephemera the NDL should confer with representatives 
of the Scolma and Parry libraries, BLPES, the School of Oriental and African 
Studies, the Circle of State Librarians, the British Council and other special- 
ists in order to formulate a satisfactory acquisitions programme. It should 
also open negotitations with foreign centres of social sciences documentation 
and with representatives of the American PL 480 and NPAC schemes. 
The possibility of participating in such schemes as the (American) Co-opera- 
tive Africana Microfilming Project should also be explored.* 


. The NDL should be made responsible for compiling a national register of 


collections of research material in the social sciences, for publishing a 
newsletter and operating a referral service based on this register, and for 
advising the National Central Library on the most appropriate libraries to 
which material offered for deposit might be directed. Compilation of such 
a register is, indeed, a matter of urgency and could be initiated in anticipation 
of the recommended institutional structure. 


. Provision should be made for the British Library on the recommendation 


of the NDL to give financial support to specialist libraries, on terms which 
assure the accessibility of their collections, so as to ensure that material 
not held or currently collected by the NDL will be made available elsewhere 
and to improve bibliographical access to it. 


. Adequate photocopying facilities should be provided in the NDL in order to 


obviate the need for a duplicate loan collection. 


. The NDL should publicize the fact that it is willing to accept collections 


of ephemera from individuals and other libraries. In appropriate cases it 
might be made a requirement that material acquired in support of research 
financed out of public funds should be transferred to the NDL on comple- 
tion of the projects in question. 

The Social Science Research Council should give urgent consideration to the 
means by which it might most effectively promote the creation of a research 
centre for social sciences documentation. 
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Ergonomics 
WITH an ever increasingly sophisticated technology, man has produced tools 
and systems which essentially extend his basic capacities: computers to handle 
calculations beyond his immediate grasp: supersonic planes to transport him 
faster. 

As the systems have become more complex, it has been increasingly apparent 
that in designing them man has exchanged one problem for others which 
militate apainst: 


(a) the efficient operation of the systems; 
(b) the quick efficient training on the equipment; 
(c) the well-being of the human beings in the system. 


As a corrective to the normal systems design approach where, with the balance 
weighted on hardware aspects, the generation of such problems is inevitable, 
there has been in recent years an injection of human factors’ philosophy and 
data into many aspects of design: treating the human as an integral part of the 
system and not as a lowly (or exalted) appendage of the hardware. The tendency 
to react against the concept of man as just another systems’ element is not 
merely excessive pretentiousness. All systems exist to serve human needs and 
must ultimately be directed by human decisions: equally all systems conform 
to the general pattern of the design of the higher animals. 

Such, briefly, is the philosophy of ergonomics. In practice it has meant a new 
approach to the classification of the decisions necessary for a comprehensive 
systems design. Typical of such a classification is that shown in Fig. 1. The 
emphasis on human factors’ problems becomes immediately apparent: all 
design decisions stem directly from a consideration of the human participation 
in the system. The crucial point is “Allocation of functions’ which means the 
division of labour between man and machine. The bulk of the activity which 
flows from this decision is human orientated—skills analysis, selection and 
training, job aids, etc. 

That this type of thinking is effective can only be demonstrated by experience. 
But over the past few years it has been found to be a genuine aid to the solution 
of real design problems. 


Information systems 
Now information systems are one class of structured man-machine systems and 
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it is possible that the philosophical framework of ergonomics may have some- 
thing to contribute to their efficient design. Coming from a relative outsider 
with respect to the Information Science world such a claim may seem to lack 
humility. 

However, recent reports by Martyn! and Robertson and Reynolds? have 
reviewed the setting up of specialized information centres with OSTI support. 
A point which clearly emerges from these publications is that no generalized 
systems model was used to guide the centres towerds the most efficient organiza- 
tion of their resources to fulfil their function. Indeed, only in the case of one is 
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FIG, 1,: Decisions in the systents design approach 
(Reproduced by permission from: SINGLETON, W. T. The systems prototype and 
his design problems. In: The human operator in complex systems, edited by W. T. 
Singleton, R. S. Easterby and D. Whitfield. London: Taylor & Francis, 1967.) 


SKILL 
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any explicit attempt at systems analysis apparent. In the others, the organization 
and output of the centre seems to have been based on such criteria as tradition, 
private (non generalizable) experience, available facilities, pressures and intui- 
tion. 

One is further emboldened to tread less cautiously by Line} who it would 
seem comes to the conclusion that we have little or no information ‘on the 
design of information systems for human beings’. 

Certainly the Ergonomics Information Analysis Centre (which was not 
included in the above surveys) has after only two years’ operation begun to 
have evidence of the consequences on efficiency of setting up an organization 
without the benefit of a real systems analysis and design. Time and economic 
pressure prevented it. For example, among the services provided by the Centre 
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is a priced quarterly abstracts journal. The commercial success of this journal 
seems assured and on a first examination it would appear to be making a valuable 
contribution to the flow of information among workers in the field of ergono- 
mics. Closer inspection of the subscriber list, however, must give pause for 
thought as to the real efficiency of this service. 

Taking the United Kingdom subscribers to the priced journal Ergonomics 
Abstracts, we can see that: 


(i) 9 per cent are public libraries. 

(ii) 46 per cent are libraries of universities, technical colleges, industrial or 
government concerns with so Anown connections with ergonomic activity. 

(iii) 45 per cent are libraries of universities, technical colleges, industrial or 
government concerns with nown connections with ergonomic activity. 
This group, however, covers only 9 per cent of the academic, government 
and industrial institutions represented in the membership of the Ergono- 
mics Research Society. It can be taken that there was adequate promotion 
of the journal in the area. 


Ergonomics and information systems 
It would be more than imprudent to suggest that ergonomics is the panacea for 
all information systems design problems. Too often there is insufficient ergono- 
mic data. But it could be that the ergonomic approach applied to information 
systems design thinking and research me lead to more valid data and more 
efficient systems. 

This would seem to be particularly true when we consider: 


(a) definition of the systems objectives; 
(b) allocation of functions; 
(c) the man-machine interface including the physical environment. 


(a) Systems objectives 
In the present context, the system’s objectives means the implementation of an 
Organizational structure with outputs which are compatible with the stated 
population’s information gathering bebavionr. A knowledge of user behaviour 
then is the crux of a satisfactory formulation of an informat-on system’s objec- 
tives. However, although there are a number of papers discussing the informa- 
tion seeds of various populations (e.g. Anon.+; Paisley5; Hiltz6; Rosenberg’; 
Gerstberger and Allen’; Coover9; Wolek19; Kegent!) they provide little insight 
into the actual bebaviour of a population seeking information. They provide 
subjective appraisals of what the user imagines his needs to be in the abstract 
rather than an objective evaluation of his behaviour in a real situation. ‘As a 
result it is hard to glimpse a real scientist or technologist at work, under con- 
straints and pressures, creating products, drawing upon the elaborate communi- 
cation network that connects him with the sources of necessary knowledge.’!* 
Further, the discussions are solely in terms of informaticn channels which 
intrinsically have yet to be shown to be effective. 

The methods used in these studies have been diaries, passive observation, 
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questionnaires, bibliographic analysis or a combination of these methods. All 
either intrude on the behaviour of the enquirer causing it to change, or confuse 
what he says he needs with what he actually uses. The information seeking and 
using behaviour of the enquirer must be studied objectively and directly within 
the context of daily research activities in order to obtain valid design informa- 
tion. 

It does not appear that data gathering has been attempted by a technique 
which will allow the test material to be set in the context of a real problem and 
on a teal time scale. Such a technique, however, has been used with some 
success by Sinaiko and Beldinl3 in ergonomic investigations in what they call 
‘indelicate experiments’. Briefly the technique is akin to a ‘business game’ 
which provides opportunities for observers to note the decisions, strategies, 
stresses, constraints, etc. involved in achieving the business aim. In the context 
of an information science study it would differ from a business game in that 
events could occur in relation to a real problem on a real time scale and the 
observer, though involved in the situation, could conceal his observer function. 

The technique obviates the three criticisms of more traditional approaches: 
no control of motivation; interference in normal behaviour; lack of regard for 
the fact that the activity under review is sporadic. 

It is only one in the current repertoire of ergonomics techniques which 
might be appropriate to data gathering in research or information systems. 
Others would allow features of currently available outputs from information 
systems to be assessed against criteria related to the normal psychological 
characteristics of the user populations, e.g. their perceptual processes, problem 
solving strategies and the like. 


(b) Allocation of functions between men and machines 
An important feature in any system which operates by means of an interaction 
between humans and mechanical or electronic equipment is the allocation of 
the necessary functions between the humans and the equipment to achieve the 
aims of the system. The basic point being that many functions can be achieved 
more satisfactorily by humans than machines, and vice versa. The ergonomics 
literature carries an item known as ‘Fitts List’ which makes comparisons. 
There are many discussions of the philosophy available, e.g. by Jordan.14 

A machine is only an extension of some of man’s functions and in some cases 
he can design a machine which will achieve these functions more successfully 
than himself and in others a good deal less so. Man can do calculations and he 
has a reasonably accurate memory storage. But he can build a computer which 
will do more complex calculations more quickly: and retrieve stored data more 
accurately. On the other hand, a computer can never have the flexibility or 
initiative of its human counterpart: re-programming a computer is difficult 
and costly: re-propramming a human can be achieved simply by an instruction. 

The term ‘allocation of function’ looms large in an ergonomist’s view of a 
system. His aim is to ensure that functions required to achieve a system’s 
objectives are properly allocated to either man or machine: not simply on the 
basis of cost, but on which will achieve that aim most effectively, based on their 
known capabilities to achieve the objects of the system. Thus, he has no pre- 
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conceived notions that mechanization, being the ‘in-thing’, is always appro- 
priate to our needs. 

However, the development of information systems would appear to have 
proceeded on the uncontested superiority of mechanized components. Storage 
and retrieval problems would currently appear to revolve around the upgrading 
of handling of alphanumeric material from manual to mechanized systems. This 
generally seems to have precluded an evaluation of manual vs. mechanized 
systems, with respect to what each has to offer in terms of the real needs of the 
dissemination functions of the system: or more important, an evaluation of 
manual/mechanized systems to determine which functions should be carried 
out by man and which by machine. 

Perhaps a technique which was used by Kinkade and Van Cottis might have 
been applied with advantage to many information systems. With the insistence 
of the ergonomics philosophy that mechanization only extends normal human 
functions, they implemented an experimental system where all the critical sub- 
fanctions—-which eventually could be either manual or mechanical—were first 
assigned to human operators. Using human operators in such an experimental 
system gives a flexibility which would be impossible to achieve using a mechan- 
ized system. It can adapt to its users rather than have its users adapt to it. 
By assembling human elements into a simulated information system of this type, 
it is possible to create a large number of alternative models by varying the 
number of human elements, their communication links, training and instruc- 
tions. The behaviour of each configuration can then be measured experimentally 
comparing it with other models or with performance criteria established by 
. users. But most important, by placing few or no constraints on its users, 
those features which the system acquires as it adapts to its users can be identified 
and observed: and the viability of their mechanization be determined against 
real criteria for the systems effectiveness. 


(c) The interface 
When we consider the interface of man and machine in an information system, 
the ergonomist has no lack of data. Let us take a single example. 

Of the many aspects of the job interface the display offered by the use of 
microfiche reveals some interesting insights on how an ergonomist might 
evaluate it in relation, say, to visual fatigue. 

First, polarity: the image displayed can be black letters on a clear background 
(positive) or, as is more common, clear letters on a black background (negative). 

Now positive film gives the greatest speed and comprehension rates. It does, 
however, produce glare from the rear projection lamp used in most readers. 
This causes visual fatigue and initial speed and comprehension will decrease. 

Negative film, on the other hand, while giving a low level of illumination 
over the reading area, will cause the surrounds to be at a higher level of ilumina- 
tion: thus objects moving in the area adjacent to the screen will not only be 
distracting but cause visual fatigue by being continuously seen out of focus. 

Thus, there are points in favour of both positive and negative displays. 
On balance, the negative is preferred since it provides positive printouts and 
the problem of fatigue can be alleviated by a light surround to the screen. 
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A further point about illumination per se, no matter if positive or negative 
film is being used. The reading screen should be highly diffusing. The type of 
frosted screen where the area in direct line between the eye and the projecting 
base is brighter than the rest causes fatigue. 

Second, reduction and blowback ratio: reduction of microfilm is to the point 
where it cannot be seen with the naked eye. The ratio of the size of the original 
to the size of the micro image is the reduction ratio, e.g. a 19:1 reduction means 
a document 19 inches in length will be reduced to 1 inch in length: an aperture 
card is 16:13 ultrafiche is 120 or 150:1. 

The blowback ratio is the opposite: that is, the amount by which the reduced 
micro image is enlarged when it is projected. 

Now, because of ease of reproduction, users, especially in the USA, are 
commonly operating with third, fourth or even fifth ‘generation’ copies. At 
each generation the copy is degraded so that, by at least the third, there is 
insufficient resolution for each reading of the alphanumeric material without 
visual strain. 

This limits the degree of reduction which is allowed for different sizes of 
print on the original. 

For example, the maximum reduction ratio should not exceed 12.7:1 to 
provide adequate resolution in blowback of 6 pt type (telephone directory point) 
nor should it exceed 20:1 for 10 pt type (books and typewriter point). 

Considering blowback in general: on a screen it should always be 110 per 
cent of the original size to allow easy readability. While for blowback prints 
the argument changes and the indications are that 60 per cent of the original 
size may prove to be the desirable ratio. The image helps to conceal the break up 
of black areas which would decrease readability. 

Third, visxal relaxation: not withstanding the above points, some periods of 
relief and relaxation of the visual mechanism are essential to avoid excessive 
strain. This is best achieved by focusing the eye on distant views from time to 
time. ‘Thus the idea of a completely enclosed booth which might be useful from 
an illumination point of view would be undesirable. 

These are just a few of the ergonomic problems of the interface in current 
equipment. 

_ The future holds much more exciting prospects for the use of ergonomics 
in dealing with the information interface. 

In future mechanized systems it seems that television screens will be neces- 
sary and practical as routine sources of output. Many information systems users 
will have a need for geometric displays such as are required for maps, circuits, 
workplace layout and the like, as well as normal alphanumeric material. 

When this happens, ergonomics will have much to offer in the design of the 
displays. Currently in the files of our Centre we have over four thousand 
abstracts on human factors in display design. 

We should be able to offer new possibilities for improved information display 
over that offered by the teleprinter. Not only do television displays provide a 
needed capacity for the display of geometric information into more effective 
formats than conventional linear sentences and paragraphs, but all types of 
mapping and textural information beccme possible. Graphical symbology and 
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logic diagramming techniques have already been developed which allow the 
compression of complex descriptions into single diagrams. Yet another tech- 
nique is being developed in which spatial arrangement of textural information 
is used to portray the logical relationship of the information. 

There is obviously little in the ergonomics of the normal physical environ- 
ment which is specific to information systems. However, we nave been inter- 
ested in the creation of an artificial environment in experiments carried out by 
the Ergonomics Information Analysis Centre and this might be of interest. 
Our concern has been with the use of background music to enhance human 
efficiency. 

At first sight, it might look as if background music would be anathema to 
efficient information service work. But there seems to be a good case for the 
alternative view. 

Many tasks in an information service are routine: they may be intrinsically 
interesting—even absorbing——but by their nature they offer little variety in the 
form of stimuli with which the brain has to deal. However, the brain, no matter 
how motivated the worker, requires variety in its stimuli to remain efficient by 
keeping the level of ‘arousal’ high. 

In recent years experiments have been carried out to test the idea that if the 
brain arousal level cannot be maintained by the stimuli of a primary task it 
might be kept high by variety of stimuli from a secondary source, which does 
not interfere with the primary task. 

Background music has often been used as the secondary source and the 
results have been significant in mental tasks (e.g. learning Russian phrases) 
and in routine tasks found in an information centre, (e.g. keypunching). 

Of course, it must be used with discrimination. For example, it should not 
be played continuously or else it becomes part of the fixtures and loses its 
essential characteristic: a source of variable stimuli. 


Conclusion 
As one who is essentially still an outsider to Information Science might I close 
by giving you the, perhaps doubtful, benefit of an outsidet’s view. 

To me, the explosive growth of Information Science has been a bit like Topsy. 
It seems it just grew with little guidance or evaluation. Perhaps the next decade 
should be characterized by a slower growth rate and more emphasis on analysis 
and evaluation. If this should be so, the ergonomist will have a major contribu- 
tion to offer. 
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DISCUSSION 


MR M. B. LINE (Librarian, NCL, formerly of Bath University), while appreciating the value of 
background music in maintaining brain arousal in performing certain tasks, wondered 
if illustrations in a printed text could serve something of the same purpose, and if so, should 
one aim at illustrated abstracting journals. He also asked whether information systems were 
aimed at libraries or users, and what happened when abstracting journals were bought by 
libraries. Mr Line thought that they often stayed on the shelves, since libraries will buy almost 
anything with ‘abstracts’ in the title, and this is a very poor test of the effectiveness of an 
abstracting journal. Effectiveness, he stated, can be divided into two factors, ic. first the 
capability of doing what is required (in the technical sense) and secondly, its usability and 
acceptability. While much is known about the former, very little is known about the latter. 
In some modelling work proposed at Bath University Library on abstracting and indexing 
journals, it is hoped that some data can be found on usability aspects, i.e. relative acceptability 
of monthly publications with few abstracts per issue or a quarterly publication with three 
times as many abstracts per issue. However, there is considerable difficulty in trying to carry 
out an objective study of users, as the results tend to be impressionistic rather than qualitative. 

MR FOX replied that the points put forward by Mr Line were similar to his findings. As for 
what happens to journals on the library shelves, only 9 per cent are covered, so the inflow of 
information abstracts does not really reach many people. Large-scale research therefore must be 
made, ranging from traditional users to non-users. It is quicker to experiment, i.e. watching 
what the user does. It 1s, however, very difficult to disguise oneself and many people trained 
as behavioural observers should be used as research supervisors to see what is going on. 

MISS VERONICA BRETT (Lancaster University Library Research Unit) said that ergonomics 
applied to any system is attacking it per se; thus there are many openings for ergonomics. 
Essentially a library is an ordered collection of information which should be readily transmitt- 
able to the user. However, it is at the interface between information and the user that the 
librarian keeps guard, holding the key to the information, and he knows where it is and how 
it could be used. Librarians are the best equipped people to teach the user how and when to 
use the library, and the way in which this is done is an important ergonomic problem. One 
example of information-user interface is the catalogue, the average of which contains more 
information than the user needs to find a book: so most of the catalogue is ‘noise’. This con- 
fuses the user and inhibits efficient use of the library. The catalogue, as it exists, has been 
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designed by librarians for librarians, but it is also an important tool for -he user in accessing 
library information, and as such should be modified to suit this use. She thought that there 
should be a rethink of catalogue design so that the onus on librarians answering trivial questions 
would be reduced and proper use of libraries increased. 


ME R. HORTON (University of New South Wales) said that he was neither an information 
scientist nor an ergonomist, but a librarian. He believed that applying abstracts in different 
ways is wrong. What is needed are librarians to educate the user. However, ergonomics is 
applicable to machines like microfiche readers, but in fields like Ergonomic Abstracts, its use is 
too varied for the techniques of ergonomics to be valid. Ergonomics car, however, be a tool 
to back up the important persona! role that librarians play at the interface with the user. 


MR J. DANDA (Institute of Computer Science) commented that most of the present informa- 
tion systems are of the off-line tyoe. Information filed on magnetic tapes, Le. catalogues and 
indexes, can be output by means of line printers. There are disadvantages in this approach 
because information in printed indexes is not always up to date. Also, users’ enquiries have to 
be interpreted by someone with knowledge of the system in order to retrieve the information 
required, In the near future, new information systems will emerge, which should immediately 
be organized as ‘on-line computer-aided information systems’. It is important to recognize 
that, for certain information functions, it is better to use human beings tather than machines, 
and it is the role of ergonomics to allocate functions to both the human and machine parts 
of such a system. Monotonous routine tasks should be performed by computer rather than by 
library staff. The computer system should be designed so that it can be used by the enquirer 
to answer routine questions, and when necessary enable him to request the help of a librarian 
with access to the same system. Designing such a system will not be easy and ergonomics 
will play an important part. Mr Danda concluded that the proper use of ergonomic rules is the 
key to successful design in advanced information systems. 


DR P. R. E. LEWKOWIISCH commented on the fact that, not only was the library user unable to 
use the information tools available (catalogue, etc.), but did not even know how to formulate 
the question as to the information they were seeking. It could take the information officer 
half an hour of questioning to ascertain the users’ real need. 


MR C. W. CLEVERDON (Cranfield Institute of Technology) said that the difficulty in carrying 
out a design study lies in the fact that a system cannot be designed in a vacuum, Other 
systems, some formal and some informal, will already exist, and one has to decide what effect 
the new system will have on the present usage patterns. He also asked whether the system 
should be ‘bent’ to the user or the user to the system. 


MR FOX replied that in real life situations some ‘bending’ of the user nrust take place. 
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The London Classification of Business 


Studies and management literature 


K. D. C. Vernon 
in association with Valerie Lang 


London Graduate School of Business Studies 


Based on a paper presented at a meeting of the Aslib Economic and Business Information 
Group, at the London Graduate School of Business Studies, ryth June 1971 


IN THIS paper we are concerned with two related topics—management 
literature and The London Classification of Business Studies. ‘To understand the 
purposes and structure of the Classification it is essential first to consider the 
scope and content of management literature. But management literature would 
not exist, certainly in its present form, without the business schools, and so it is 
appropriate to begin by attempting a very brief answer to the question—what is 
management education? This fine new building in which we are meeting, with 
its lecture theatres, seminar rooms, computing facilities, its important library, 
its excellent residential accommodation, helps to provide a visual answer. But 
it is necessary to consider a broader pe-spective. 


Management education 

Business schools, as we know them today, have only a short history. The first 
school to embark on management education at university level was the Wharton 
School of Finance which was established in 1881 at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Seventeen years later, in 1898, the Universities of Chicago and California 
set up their business schools. Others soon followed in America, and in 1908, 
the most famous of all, the Harvard Business School, was founded. 

All the new schools had difficulty in winning academic status and in carving 
out a clear-cut role for themselves—they were sometimes considered to be ‘too 
practical’ and so they could not be considered as academically respectable. 
Until the beginning of the First World War therefore the growth and extension 
of business schools in America were comparatively slow. But between 1920 and 
1939 there was an enormous expansion in management education at university 
level and another similar expansion after the Second World War. Today there 
ate about 140 separately organized business schools accredited by the American 
Association of Collegiate Schools of Business and, including departments of 
universities, some 650 institutions in the USA offer degrees in business studies. 
About ninety thousand first degrees are awarded annually and twenty thousand 
Masters’ deprees.2 

Compared with these figures management education in this country has been 
negligible until recent years—it was largely confined to colleges of further 
education. In 1947 the British Institute of Management was founded and began 
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to create a more favourable climate of opinion towards management education. 
In the same year the Administrative Staff College at Henley was established and 
began running its now well-known management courses. But industry was 
sceptical of postgraduate courses in universities until after 1960, when attitudes 
began slowly to change. Then in 1963 came the Robbins Report} on Higher 
Education and the Franks Report on British Business Schools, both of which 
stressed the urgent need to take management education seriously in this country 
and establish two business schools of major scale and top quality. The schools 
were to be financed jointly by industry and the government. The climate of 
opinion was now right, and everybody was in agreement that the necessary 
money must be provided quickly so that this country could begin in earnest the 
task of systematically improving the general standard of management. 

By the beginning of 1966 the postgraduate business schools at London and 
Manchester were embarking on their first courses for executives. Since that time, 
not only these two leading schools, but also the whole movement towards the 
development of management education, has been gathering momentum rapidly 
—some would say too rapidly. Even so, there were only 2,3co full-time post- 
graduate students at our business schools, universities and colleges of further 
education in 1969-70.5 In addition, however, there are now some eight hundred 
organizations busily engaged in providing seven thousand management 
courses, conferences, meetings and seminars each year. It is a constantly 
evolving situation. Within a period of five years we have virtually seen the birth, 
rapid growth and now re-examination of management education in this country. 
Immense progress has been made in a very short time. - 


Management literature and business information 

Just as in any other profession—-law or medicine, for example—the theories, 
ideas, concepts, research, applications and practice of management and business 
are embodied in the literature. The difficulty, however, arises immediately we 
try to define, in terms of the literature, the words ‘management’ and ‘business’. 
Here then are two very general definitions which do no more than indicate the 
broad subject coverage. Henderson’ has discussed ‘commercial information’ 
which is virtually the same thing. Business information is concerned with: 


(a) Activities of enterprises and organizations, especially those concerned with 
trade, commerce and manufacture. 

(b) Techniques and methods available for managing these activities and 
solving problems which arise. 

(c) The environment within which business operates. 


Within this broad definition we can now say that Management literature is more 
specifically concerned with: 


(a) The manager’s job—planning and policy making; orgenizing resources, 
including personnel, to achieve objectives; motivating and communicating 
with people; controlling operations. 

(b) All aspects of decision making and problem solving. 
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(c) The-behaviour of people in organizations and work groups. 

(d) Those aspects of the environment, especially the economic and social 
conditions, which affect business decision making. 

(e) The theories, concepts, principles and disciplines which underlie all the 
above activities. 


Business schools try to teach these things and carry out research into relevant 
problems. 

That is the general content of the literature which we had to provide for in 
The London Classification of Business Studies—for ‘business information’ because 
business operated by using information, and for ‘management literature’ 
because managers are rapidly becoming professionals and must learn their 
profession—they no longer just ‘manage’, they manage by objectives, by results 
or by participation, for example; or if they have a problem to solve, they have 
first to build a model. The only cohesiveness of this literature is the fact that 
management can be studied and taught, as any other profession, and there is an 
accepted body of knowledge which is recorded and discussed in the literature. 
Furthermore it all has to be stored, arranged and used in libraries, and manage- 
ment education is leading directly to an increasing demand for the literature at 
all levels, from superficial requests to research needs in depth. Today’s sophisti- 
cated professional manager needs to consult the literature as never before, and 
the graduates from business schools are particularly aware, by the time they take 
up their posts in industry, that management literature and business information, 
as I have tried to define it, is relevant and necessary for helping their decision 
making. The preat and thriving libraries of the large American business schools 
such as Harvard, the MIT, Chicago and Stanford for example, illustrate how 
management education has created there a continuing demand for the literature. 
The rapid development of the two libraries at the London and Manchester 
Business Schools illustrates the same point.? 

If management education in this country goes on expanding in the ways 
Professor Rose has discussed in his Report, it will not be surprising if the 
demands on the libraries at the London and Manchester Business Schools, 
which have already grown so rapidly in five years, increase in direct relationship 
to the growing numbers of students passing through these Schools who now 
require to make continued use of the literature. The expansion of the libraries 
in the business schools at Bradford and Warwick Universities, the increasing 
demand on the already busy BIM Library, the constant pressure on the excellent 
services and facilities of the recently founded City Business Library and the 
older Manchester Commercial Library, are all concrete illustrations of the rele- 
vance and importance of the literature to managers and business. There has 
also been a growing realization among librarians of the necessity to use modern 
management methods in the organization and development of libraries. 

In Europe too the developing business schools and management centres are 
all now providing library and documentation services. The library of the 
important international business school known as Insead, at Fontainbleau, is 
giving a vigorous lead to others and provides a splendid example of how modern 
information techniques can be used in handling management literature. 
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The need for a classification of the literature of business studies 

Now let us go back five years to 1966. It was obvious that the rapid expansion 
of management education in this country, which was then just keginning, would 
lead to an increasing demand for the literature and hence for library services. 
The literature would have to be arranged in libraries and controlled in such a 
manner that information relevant to management and business could be quickly 
retrieved. We were poised on the brink of forming important new Libraries at 
London and Manchester; other new libraries would follow and existing 
collections elsewhere would obviously be expanded. A lead was evidently 
wanted immediately. What were we to do in this situation? Should we use one 
of the existing schemes and adapt it? Forget about classification and the arrange- 
ment of books on shelves and start a co-ordinate indexing system with perhaps 
our eyes set on the promised land of mechanical information retrieval? Or 
should we compile a new classification and then move on to using the terms in 
it as a thesaurus for further deep indexing? 

We began by looking carefully at existing schemes and considered the prob- 
lems of adapting them to our purposes. Dewey or Library of Congress would 
have advantages if we were eyer to use Marc tapes. But they nad very grave 
disadvantages for an interdisciplinary, vague, rapidly-changing subject area 
like ours. We considered Biss but the plans for a new British edition had not 
even begun to take shape in 1966. We were tempted to use UDC but the BIM 
Library was gravely dissatisfied with it as a classification for management 
literature. 

What about the more specialized newer schemes ? The Harvard Classification of 
Business Literature seemed too rigid in its framework, and the Baker Library, 
where the system was originally compiled in 1937, was not enthusiastic about its 
virtues. We decided, however, that we might well use terms from this Classi- 
fication or even adapt parts of the schedules. The OEEC Documentation Division 
Classification seemed to have fallen by the wayside. Nevertheless its schedules 
were interesting. The outline of the Insead Plan de Classification seemed very good, 
so perhaps we could develop it further—it was compiled fcr Management 
Documentation, an abstracting service organized by Georges Sandeau, Librarian 
of Insead. 

How about the faceted schemes, such as Kyle’s social science ciassification— 
surely we could use this? Langridge’s Classification of Enterprise Activities—yes, 
perhaps we were getting nearer to the answer to our problem, even though 
1956, when Langridge compiled his schedules, was virtually a different age 
compared with the developments taking place in management education in 
1966. 

What about co-ordinate indexing instead of a classification? Why bother 
about the arrangement of books when we had the chance to experiment? No— 
we had the brief to build a new library quickly and the duty to provide a service 
for readers without delay. Others were also looking to us for a lead because 
nobody else had given much thought to the problem of controlling and dis- 

the literature in this subject area. Our new Business School was 
admirably placed to give the lead that was wanted. But it must be a practical 
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lead and there was no time for years of lengthy, theoretical research and dis- 
cussion. 

We therefore decided to compile and test a new classification scheme using 
the principles of faceting, but basing it firmly on the agreed general methods 
now being developed in teaching management. Foskett and Langridge en- 
couraged us in our original thinking and then, at the same time, OSTI agreed to 
finance the project for two years. (Valerie Lang started investigating the 
terminology and compiling the schedules in April 1967.) 

Our original intention was to go on and make the index to the classification 
a thesaurus of terms. Soon after we started, however, John Blagden, who was 
then Librarian of the British Institute of Management, also received a grant 
from OSTI to prepare a thesaurus of management terms.8 Now, with hindsight, 
one can sce that these two research projects might, with advantage, have been 
amalgamated. Nevertheless the problem of bringing some bibliographical 
order to the literature of business studies was now being tackled from two angles 
and that, in itself, was a good start. 

Above all our classification scheme had to be practical and immediately usable 
in our new Library, which was to te the guinea-pig. It was to be used at the 
Manchester Business School and then subsequently in other libraries. Compiling 
a Classification is always a lengthy and complicated task; but making it in such 
a way that it could be used for the arrangement of a rapidly growing library 
and for retrieving information even before the schedules were completed, 
meant that ideas and theories were tested, amended, rejected or adopted at 
great speed. In the circumstances then prevailing perhaps that was the only way 
to get the job done. That is the brief story of how and why this new classification 
was born. 


The schedules* 

Being a practical working tool the Classificction contains clear instructions on 
how to use it, and so it is necessary to read the ‘Introduction’ which discusses 
not only our method but also gives notes and instructions for each facet and 
class. In addition the Report9 which we submitted to OSTI gives a detailed 
account of the whole operation—it describes how we compiled, tested and 
revised the schedules over a period of three years, and includes appendixes on 
how we tried to use the Kyle Classification and on a comparison which Valerie 
Lang made between rotated and permuted filing orders. 

The literature of business studies forms no neat homogeneous subject field 
which can be easily analysed, like the subject fields of most faceted classifications. 
Its only cohesiveness lies in the fact that management can be taught and studied 
and has developed an accepted professional literature, as I have discussed above. 
We quickly recognized that there were three broad main categories which we 
would need in the classification: 


Management responsibility in the enterprise 
Environmental studies 
Analytical and quantitative techniques. 


* See Appendix for synopsis of the schedules. 
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The first of these categories is similar to the subject area covered in Lang- 
ridge’s pioneering faceted classification of Enterprise Activities, and includes the 
functional aspects of business; the second includes the almost undefinable 
environment which impinges on business activities and includes much of the 
area which Kyle included in her Classification of the Social Sciences; the third 
is concerned largely with the use of mathematical and statistical methods in 
decision making. Together these categories are the main subject areas which are 
taught and studied in the business schools and are used in the conduct of business 
activities. The main facets and classes within the three broad categories were 
formulated from the terms we had started to collect by examining the literature, 
and by consulting Jean Aitchison, who was then preparing her Thesanrofacet. 
Our academic colleagues at the London Business School also gave us consider- 
able assistance and advice. 

The problem of analysing and grouping the terms in the main facets and classes 
was difficult. We quickly decided that we could not achieve uniformity of 
division throughout if at the same time we wanted to provide tae most helpful 
arrangement for the modern user, in a developing situation. To attempt a 
rigorous analysis of the terms into mutually exclusive facets, using character- 
istics of division such as ‘things’, ‘properties’ and ‘processes’, was bound to lead 
to an arrangement which would be unacceptable to the users of the literature. 
Although we were not compiling a classification for our own use, it still had 
to be borne in mind that our Library and others which would adopt the classi- 
fication would be open access libraries and their users would require to browse. 
We therefore decided to choose characteristics of division which seemed appro- 
priate to the terms within each main facet and class. For example, the terms in 
marketing (see Appendix) have been divided by: 


product classes 

scale or type of marketing 

research 

forecasting 

promotion 

pricing 

distribution 

selling 
The groups of terms obtained by this process have been arranged in the market- 
ing schedule in roughly a chronological sequence from the product classes to 
the final selling and buying of the products. In the finance facet (E) there are 
three main groups of terms concerned with financial institutions, financial 
management within the enterprise, and accounting, which can be described as 
the language of financial management. 

The second broad category (see Appendix)—the environment within which 
business opetates—is immense and the classes are in fact the various environ- 
ments and constraints which affect business decision making. We have made 
liberal use of explanatory notes and have produced much fuller schedules for 
those parts of the environment which have the most influence on business, e.g. 
economic principles, conditions and methods; industries; behavioural and 
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organizational studies and social conditions. Politics, science and philosophy 
on the other hand have merely been given skeleton schedules and contain the 
minimum number of terms. We have made some use of Kyle’s Classification, 
particularly in Class L and have based Class N on Foskett’s London Education 
Classification. Class P is based on Moys’ Classification Scheme for Law Books. 

The third category—analytical techniques—contains schedules for the basic 
disciplines of mathematics and statistics; for operational research; for automa- 
tion, data processing and computers; for O & M and work study, It is concerned 
mainly with the use of quantitative methods in problem solving. 

Then finally there are auxiliary schedules for People and Occupational Roles, 
Industrial Products and Services, Common Properties, Common Activities, 
Geographical Divisions, Time, Form Divisions and Languages. 


Terminology 

The Classification now contains some 3,500 terms, all of which have been taken 
from the literature of business studies. Many of the terms have umprecise and 
sometimes different meanings in different contexts, e.g. productivity. Some 
terms are concerned with new and evolving concepts, while others have origi- 
nated in America and have been modified subsequently by English usage. 
Sometimes there are differences between British and American usage of the 
same term, or different British and American terms have in fact the same, or 
nearly the same meaning. Frequently terms are used in the literature as part of 
the professional jargon in such a way that their meanings remain vague—e.g. 
Organization development. Concepts are often expressed by two or more terms 
which could be separated into their constituent parts, but we have sometimes 
considered it advisable to retain such concepts as terms or descriptors in their 
own right, e.g. Technological change. 

All classifications have terminological problems, but in management and 
business the terms are particularly imprecise and arbitrary and liable even to be 
fashionable for a short time and then almost to disappear from the literature. 
We have therefore included many terms in the schedules which, for various 
reasons, did not seem to require independent positions, by putting the letters 
UF (Used For) before such terms. UF now precedes synonyms, near synonyms 
and sometimes subsidiary terms which did not seem to require a place of their 
own, at least for the time being, but could preferably remain under the more 
inclusive term. 

We have made liberal and frequent use of scope notes to explain terms in 
their contest and to assist users of the classification. Such scope notes are 
particularly necessary in the large classes ‘J-Economics’ and ‘L~Behavioural 
sciences’, both of which are obviously not complete, detailed classifications for 
these enormous subject areas. 


Notation and preferred order 

Upper case letters have been used for the notation because they are clear—in fact 
clearer than a combination of upper and lower case—easy to handle and provide 
a wider base than numerals. We have used numerals only for the auxiliary 
schedules. The intra-facet connector is an oblique stroke, which again is per- 
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fectly clear and immediately indicates the fact that two or more elements of the 
classification have been combined. Hierarchical order has been used for the 
notation because it clearly shows relationship. In practice we have found that 
the notation seldom becomes cumbersomely long. 

We chose to use a preferred order of citation because it limits the number of 
choices open to the classifier, simplifies his work and ensures consistency. 
We considered these to be overriding virtues in a subject area which was con- 
stantly developing and changing like a shifting sand-bank. Others may wish 
not to use our preferred order of citation but follow instead their own choice 
at the time of cataloguing each document. Our citation order is in straight 
alphabetical sequence with two exceptions—“‘A-—Management’ which always 
comes second when facets are combined, and ‘P—Law’ which comes first in 
combination. We made these exceptions in the light of experience. A further 
and more extensive discussion of the notation, preferred order of citation and 
the exceptions will be found in the ‘Introduction’ and Report. 


Index 

Finally, the index contains all the terms in the classification arranged in alpha- 
betical sequence. It includes a few terms which are in fact classified by combining 
two facets together; we have done this because they are frequently used, and 
the library user might otherwise find it more confusing to have to co-ordinate 
certain well-known terms at the time of search, rather than to look for them in 
the index, e.g. Bank rate ECB/JJD. A visible strip index of terms in the classi- 
fication has proved to be convenient for users of the catalogue and easy to 
maintain. 


Conclusion 
This classification provides a practical arrangement of terms and concepts which 
we consider is logical, flexible and related to the way in which the literature of 
business studies is used. It is a map of a great, amorphous and interdisciplinary 
subject area, showing not only the structure of the most important aspects of 
business studies, but also the outlines of the disciplines and subjects which 
impinge on it. The scheme is firmly based on the fact that it is practical, up-to- 
date and purpose-built, and the rules of facet analysis have been bent and twisted 
to suit the rapidly developing and expanding literature of business studies. 
Terms and concepts have been arranged for convenience, but ‘properties’ 
usually precede ‘activities’ and ‘processes’ are usually arranged chronologically. 
The scheme has many weaknesses and problem areas and we are particularly 
conscious of these in, for example, the area of industrial sociology and organiza- 
tional studies. Some facets require expanding by the inclusion of many more new 
terms, but we are adding terms to the schedules as we come across them, al- 
though at present we are not attempting more than straightforward additions 
and minor amendments. In practice, however, we have found that the classifica- 
tion can be used satisfactorily as a means of arranging and controlling the 
literature. About twenty other libraries are now using it, or parts of it, and we 
are keeping them up to date with amendments which we meke from time to 
time (see note at end of Appendix, p. 198). 
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This classification, imperfect as all classifications are, has at least provided 
librarians and others with a tool, or perhaps I should say weapon, which can 
be used to tame a growing monster in the shape of the literature of business 
studies which was threatening to run wild. 
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APPENDIX: Synopsis of the schedules 


Facets and classes are combined in alphabetical order, with the exception of A which always 
comes second. 


Management responsibility in the BC International Marketing 
enterprise BD Marketing Research 
BE Sales Forecasting 
A MANAGEMENT BG Marketing Campaigns 
AA M i BH Product Planning 
AB Management Personnel EN, oo 
fee Co Sain BN Channels and Systems of Distribution 
a a acd BNZ Physical Distribution 
AE a] Paocions BP Sales Force Control 
Managerial BQ Personal Selling 
AM: Projest EPEN BR = Sales Promotion 
AZ THE ENTERPRISE BT Shopping 
AZA Business Enterprise C PRODUCTION 
AZB International Enterprise CA Production 
AZC Private Enterprise CB Types of Production 
AZD Mixed Enterprise CD Production Development 
AZE Public Enterprise CE Production Planning and Control 
AZG Interfirm Studies CE Value Analysis 
AZH Small Businesses CG Production Methods 
AZK. a A f f CH Production Equipment 
AZL z us mmercial Associa- CM Factory Management 
OHS CP Production Servi 
AZM Environment of the Enterprise Serre nop pert 
D RESEARCH AND DEVELOP- 
B MARKETING MENT 
BA Marketing DA Research and Development 
BB Classes of Goods Marketed _ DB Research 
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DC Development 

DD Results of Research 

DE Patenting 

DF Research Facilities (physical) 

E FINANCE 

EA Finance 

EB Financial Markets 

EC Financial Institutions 

EE Business Asset Management 

EF Portfolio Investment 

EG Business Formation and Liquidation 

EH Land and Property Finance 

EJ Personal Financial Management 

EL Accounts and Accounting 

F PERSONNEL 

FA Personnel Administration 

FB Selection of Personnel 

FC Personnel Training 

FD Status of Personnel 

FE Conditions of Employment (non- 
financial) 

FF Remuneration 

FG Financial Benefits 

FH Social Benefits 

FJ Employee Communication 

FK Industrial Relations 

FL Working Conditions 

G OFFICE SERVICES 

GA Office Services 

GC Secretarial Work 

GD Correspondence Activities 

GF Copying 

GG Calculating 

GJ Document Maintenance 

GK ‘Translating 

GM Registry Activities 

GP Invoicing 

Environmental studies 

J ECONOMICS 

JA Economics and Economic History 

JB Comparative Economic Systems 

JC Principles of Economics 

JD Microeconomics 

JE Costs 

JF Demand 

JG Price Mechanism 

JH Market Structure 

jj Distribution Theory 

JK Economic Conditions 
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Macroeconomics 

Econometrics 

Investment and Growth 
Monetary Economics 
International Economic Relations 
Public Finance 

Economic Planning 

Local Government Finance 
Labour Economics 


TRANSPORT 


Transport 

Land Transport 
Water Transport 
Air Transport 
Space Transport 


Traffic Studies 

Public Transport (passenger: 
Freight Transport 

Accidents and Accident Prevention 
Navigation 


INDUSTRIES 


Agriculture, Forestry and Fishing 
Industries 

Extractive Industries 

Manufacturing Industries 

Food, Drink and Tobacco Industries 
Chemical Industries 

Metal Industries 

Engineering Industries 

Shipbuilding and Marine Engineering 
Vehicles Industries 

Other Metal Goods Industries 

Textile Industries 

Leather and Fur Industries 

Clothing and Footwear Industries 
Building Materials Industries 

Timber and Furniture Industries 
Paper, Printing and Publishing Indust- 
ries 

Other Manufacturing Industries 
Construction and Civil Engineering 
Industries 

Power Industries 

Water Engineering Industry 

Postal and Telecommunications Ser- 
vices 

Service Industries 


BEHAVIOURAL SCIENCES 
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Behavioural Sciences 
Sociology 

Population Studies 
Social Stratification 
People 

Informal Groups 
Formal Organizations 
Social Control 

Social Administration 
Psychology 


COMMUNICATION 


Communication 
Information 
Communication Skills 
Group Communication 
Mass Communication 
Communication Media 
Signs 

Codes of Communication 


EDUCATION 


Education 

Education at School 
Further Education 
Curriculum 

Teaching Methods 
Teaching Aids 
Students’ Work 
Educational Assessment 
Staff 

Educational Administration 
Careers 


LAW 


Jurisprudence 

General and Comparative Law 
International Law 

Public Law 

Private Law 

Law and Legal Systems of Europe 
Law and Legal Systems of Africa 
Law and Legal Systems of Asia and 
the Pacific 

Religious Legal Systems 

Ancient and Medieval Law 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 
Political Science 


The State 
Government 


QD Constitutions 

QE Legislation and Legislative Bodies 

QG Administration of Government 

QL International Relations 

QM Dependent Territories 

QQ War 

QS Practical Politics 

QU Local Government 

R SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 

RA = Science and Technology 

RB Science 

RC Astronomy 

RD Physics 

RE Chemistry 

RF Geography 

RG Geology 

RH Paleontology 

RJ Biology 

RK Botany 

RL Zoology 

RM Medical Sciences 

RN Technology 

S PHILOSOPHY, LOGIC AND 
SCIENTIFIC METHOD 

SA Philosophy 

SB Fundamentals of Logic 

SC Conclusions 

SD Logical Calculation 

SE Theory of Knowledge 

SF Logical Standpoints and Trends 

SH Scientific Enquiry 

SJ Sclentific Systematization 

Analytical techniques 

TA Operational Research 

TB Systems Analysis 

TC Scheduling 

TD Sequencing 

TH Search Theory 

TF = Statistical Decision Making 

TG Simulation 

TH Queuing Theory 

TJ Resource Allocation 

TK Mathematical Models 

TL Game Theory 

TM Network Analysis 

TN Heuristics 

U STATISTICS 
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UA 
UB 
UC 
UD 
UE 
UG 
UH 
UJ 

UK 
UL 


Statistics 

Statistical Evaluation 
Statistical Distribution 
Sampling 

Statistical Analysis 
Probability Theory 
Estimation 

Statistical Testing 
Statistical Dispersion 
Statistical Relationships 


MATHEMATICS 


Mathematics 
Arithmetic 

Algebra 
Mathematical Analysis 
Homology 

Calculus 

Potential Theory 
Special Functions 
Trigonometry 
Geometry 
Differential Equations 
Integral Equations 
Series 

Preferred Numbers 
Numerical Analysis 
Graphical Methods 
Slide Rule Methods 


Mathematical Programming 


Metrology 
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AUTOMATION 


Input-output Media 

Computer Operating Systems 
Programming 

Programming Language 

Computer Installation and Operation 


ORGANIZATION AND 
METHODS AND WORK STUDY 


Organization and Methods and Work 
Study 

Organization and Methods 

Work Study 

Method Study 

Work Measurement 

Ergonomics 


Auxiliary schedules 


oO) CAM Fh. We 


: Valerie Lang is now re-developing and 


People and Occupational Roles 
Industrial Products and Secvices (To 
be used with K.) 

Common Properties 

Common Activities 

Geographical Divisions 

Time 

Form Divisions 


ing the areas of personnel, labour 


economics and occupational roles to meet the needs of the Institute of Manpower Studies. 
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Summary of research undertaken 
by Aslib, 1966-1971 


IN 1966, the Government’s Office for Scientific and Technical Information 
offered to increase its support for Aslib specifically to encourage it to build up a 
viable research department, to undertake systematic programmes of research 
into scientific and technical information systems, and to provide consultancy 
services in this field. In response to an appeal from Lord Kings Norton, then 
President of Aslib, some twenty member organizations agreed to share with 
OSTI the cost of this new development during its first three years. The three- 
year development period ended in December 1969, and an account of the 
progress made during this period was published in Aslib Proceedings for May 
1970. 

Even as recently as 1966, research into scientific and technical information 
systems was still a largely unexplored field. The two main problems—in addition 
to the obvious one of establishing priorities—were, therefore, to recruit and 
train promising staff, since there was no reservoir of people with ready-made 
research experience in the subject, and to develop and test research methods. 
Inevitably, this took time, but good progress was made, and the Government 
offered increased grants for the further development of the work during the 
period 1969-71. This support is to be maintained during the grant period 
1972-4, provided that members of Aslib also increase their support substantially. 

It will therefore be helpful for members to have an up-to-date review of the 
work of the Research and Development Department, and the earlier summary 
has been extended to cover the period up to 1971. As before, the summary is 
grouped under four main heads. The project serial numbers are repeated in the 
list of references to published work, and to reports submitted or in preparation, 
which follows the summary. 


SUMMARY OF RESEARCH 


A. Users’ needs for information 

Project Aim 

1. Study of use made of technical libraries. To provide basic data as a guide to individual 
organizations in planning their library and 
information services. Enables company and 
other libraries to be planned rationally and 
economically on the basis of ascertained 


needs and usage patterns. 
2, Study of flow and use of metals informa- To provide data for rational development 
tion in Britain. of information services on metals, with a 


view to ensuring efficient and economical 
services geared to the requirements of users. 
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3, Study of user reaction to current-aware- 
ness publications. 


4. Study of use of data by chemists. 


5. Geographical study of acience/technology 
libraries and potential users. 


B. Library systems and procedures 

6. Bibliographical records in libraries—an 
integrated analysis of library procedures 
using forms. 

7. Clerical processes in librarles—undertaken 
in university libraries but applicable in 
other types. 

8. Techniques of constructing a thesaurus 
for retrieval purposes. 


g. Specialized information centres, 


to. Comparison of current awareness services 
in a specialized organization. 


11. Classification and coding of data: an 
analysis of practice in the construction 
in 


I2, Checheatea in science information. 


13. Cost studies of library and information 
services, 


VOL. 24, NO. 3 


Aim 

To provide publishers with planning infor- 
mation, so that these publications can be 
designed to meet the requirements of 
specialist users and libraries. 

To provide information on which data com- 
pilations and data banks can be planned so as 
to meet the requirements of user libraries and 
individual users. 

To aid the planning of an efficient national 
system of sclence/technology libraries. 


To develop a model zs a guide to the design 
of optimum system(s). 


To test techniques of systems anzlysis which 
can be applied in turn to establish efficient 
clerical processes. 

To prepare an authoritative guide for libraries 
and others to the construction of specialized 
thesaurl for keyword indexing and retrieval 
systems. 

To prepare a guide, on the basis of case 
studies (in mass spectrometry, rock mechanics, 
intestinal absorption, bio-deterioration and 
bio-medical engineering), to the development 
and operation of such centres, so as to obtain 
efficient information services in the difficult, 
often multi-disciplinary, fields covered, 

To assess the relative advantages of manual 
and computer services, and of keyword and 
title searches. 

To assess the current development of product 
and process coding as a contribution to 
efficient technical data retrieval. 

To assess its role in a possible world network 
of scientific information services. (Undertaken 
for the International Council of Scientific 
Unions, at its expense.) 

To develop standard unit costs for processes, 
usable in system planning. 


C. Mechanization of library and information processes 


14. Computer-based loan records for special 
libraries. 

15. Computer-printed location records for 
regional library bureaux. 

16. Computer-typesetting of bibliographical 
material—using Aslib Index fo Theses as 
example. 

17. Basic systems analysis and design of com- 
puter-typeset abstracting journals in 
physics, electrical engineering and associ- 
ated subjects. 


To economize on clerical costs. 


To simplify and reduce costs of inter-library 
loans. 

To cost against the conventional printing of 
bibliographical material. 


To provide the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers with the design study on which its 
computer-set abstracting journals are now 
based. | 
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Project 

18. Feasibility study for integrated informa- 
tion services in agriculture and related 
subjects. 


19. Feasibility study for computer aid to 
information services of House of Com- 
mons Library. 

20. Feasibility study for use of computer in 
production of index journal. 

21. Review of generation and printing of 
indexes by computer. 


D. Documentary sources of information 

22. Documentation of documentation; studies 
leading to the publication of Library and 
Information Science Abstracts. 

23. Evaluation of British scientific journals. 


24. Tests on abstracting journals. 
25. Use of social science literature as indicated 
by citations. 


26. Review of research on primary communi- 
cations. 


Aim 

To explore the provision of multiple services 
from 2 single keyboard input, based on the 
abstracting/indexing operations of the Com- 
monwealth Agricultural Bureaux. 

To improve information provision for 
Members of Parliament. 


To explore the possibility of more economic 
and rapid publication of Zoological Record. 

‘Vo provide prospective users with a guide to 
the potentialities and availability of computer 
programs. 


To provide librarians and information officers 
with an efficient current-awareness service in 
their own subject. 

To provide data enabling libraries to base 
their journal subscriptions on rational selec- 
tion and, in the long run, to guide rational 
publication of scientific journals. 

To assess their coverage and indexing 
efficiency. 

To provide knowledge of the pattern of 
literature use in the social sciences, to guide 
national provision of library resources in this 
field. 

To aid in the identification of further problem 
areas needing investigation. 


PUBLICATION AND AVAILABILITY OF RESULTS 
OF RESEARCH SUMMARIZED ABOVE 


Projest 


1. Slater, Margaret and Fisher, Pamela. Use meds of technical libraries. Aslib Occasional Publica- 


tion No. 2, 1969. 


2. Vickery, Brian and others. Metals information in Britain. Aslib research report, 1969, available 
on loan from National Lending Library as OSTI deposited report 5035. 

3, (a) Slater, Margaret and Keenan, Stella. Results of questionnaire on current awareness methods 

used by physicists prior to publication of Current Papers in Physics. 1967. Available from 


Institution of Electrical Engineers. 


(b) Slater, Margaret and Keenan, Stella. Methods of conducting a study of physicists’ 
requirements in current awareness. Proceedings of American Documentation Institute 


Annual Meeting 1967, p- 63-7. 


(©) Slater, Margaret and Keenan, Stella. Current Papers in Physics: user study. 1968. Available 


from Institution of Electrical 


Engineers. 


(d) Slater, Margaret and Keenan, Stella. Use made of Current Papers in Physics, 1968. Available 


from Institution of Electrical Engineers. 


(e) Slater, Margaret and Keenan, Stelle. Current awareness needs of physicists. Journal of 
Documentation, vol. 24, June 1968, p. 98-106. 

(f) Slater, Margaret. Analytical Abstracts: user reaction study. Aslib research report, 1968, 
aa for the Society for Analytical Chemistry, which has published a 


(g) Presanis ‘Alexandra. British Journal of Industrial Medicine, current awareness section: user 
survey. Aslib research report, 1971, commissioned for the journal. 
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4. Mountstephens, Brenda; Osborn, Averil; and Slater, Margaret. Quantitative data in science 
and technology. Aslib Occasional Publication No. 7, 1971. A second report is in preparation. 
5. Presanis, Alexandra. The distribution of scientific and technical libraries and users in Great Britain. 
Aslib Occasional Publication No. 6, 1971. 
6. (a) Thomas, Pauline and East HL Ths use of bibliographic records in libraries. Aslib Occasional 
Publication No. 3, 1969. 
(b) Thomas, Pauline. Procedural model for the use of bibliographic records in libraries, Aslib 
Occasional Publication No. 4, 1970. 
(c) Thomas, Pauline. Tasks and the analysis of library systems. As/ib Proceedings, vol. 22, 
July 1970, p. 336-43. 
(d) Thomas, Pauline. Task analysis of library operations. Aslib Occasicnal Publication No. 8, 
1971. 
7. (a) Analysis of library processes. Journal of Documentation, vol. 26, March 1970, p. 30-45. 
(b) Gilchrist, A. Work study in libraries. Journal of Librarianship, vol. 2, April 1970, p. 126- 
38. 
8. Gilchrist, A. The thesaurus in retrieval, Aslib, 1971. 
9. (a) Robertson, S. E. and Reynolds, Rose. Five specialised information centres. OSTI Report 
5050, 1969. Available from the Office for Scientific and Technical Information. 
(b) Martyn, J. Esaluation of spesialssed information centres. Information Scientist, vol. 4, Septem- 
ber 1970, p. 123-34. 
10. Hyaluation of an SDI system based on Nuclear Science Abstracts. Atomic Energy Research 
Establishment report R 6746, 1971, by G. Olive, S. Datta and J. E. Terry. 
11. (a) Gilchrist, A. and Gaster, Kathleen. Information systems relating to the construction industry. 
Building Research Station Current Paper, 1969. 
(b) Gilchrist, A. Data co-ordination in the construction industry. 4sHib Proceedings, vol. 22, 
April 1970, p. 162-6. 
12. Report submitted to International Council of Scientific Unions, 1969. 
13. (a) Robertson, S. E.; Reynolds, Rose; and Wilkin, Anne. Standard costing for information 
systems: background to a current study. 4s/ib Procesdings, vol. 22, September 1970, p. 
452-7. 
(b) Reynolds, Rose. Selective bibliography on measurement in library and information services. 
» 1970. 
(c) Gilchrist, A. Cost-effectiveness. 5/ib Proceedings, vol. 23, September 1971, p. 3-10. 
14. Wilson, C. W. J. and Weyman, A. AERE library, computer-based loans systems: report of a 
feasibility study. Report AERE-M 2000, 1968. Available from Atomic Energy Research 
Establishment library. The implementation of the system is recorded in AERE Report 
M-2375, 1971. 
15. Reports submitted to Office for Scientific and Technical Information. 
16, (a) Weyman, A. and Davis, J. Computer-aided typesetting. 4s/:b Prosesdings, vol. 19, May 
1967, p. 146-9. 
(b) Weyman, B.; Weyman, A.; and Davis, J. Computer typesetting the ‘Aslib Index to 
Theses’. Program, vol. 6, January 1972, p. 36-59. 
17. (a) East, H. and Smith, J. R. Information services in physics. In Ciba Foundation sym- 
posium on Communication im science. London: Churchill, 1967. 
(b) East, H. Designing a computer-aided information service for physicists with minimum 
concessions to the machinery. Information Scientist, vol. 1, 1967, p. 107-17. 
(c) East, H. and Weyman, A. Study of the source literature of plasma physics. Ashb Pro- 
ceedings, vol. 21, April 1969, p. 160-71. 
(d) Anthony, L. J., East, H. and Slater, Margaret. The growth of the literature of physics. 
Reports on Progress in Physics, vol. 32, 1969, p. 709-67. 
18. Report (confidential) presented to Commonwealth Agricultural Bureaux, 1969. 
19. Report (confidential) presented to House of Commons Library, 1971. 
20. Report (confidential) presented to Zoological Society, 1970. 
21. Report to be published by Aslib, 1972. 
22. (a) Gilchrist, A. Documentation of documentation. Ashb Proceedings, vol. 18, March 1966, 
p. 62—80. 
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(b) Gilchrist, A. Library and Information Science Abstracts: a brief progress report. 
Aslib Proceedings, vol. 21, August 1969, p. 325-7. 
(c) Gilchrist, A. and Presanis, Alexandra. Library and Information Science Abstracts: 
the first two years. Aslib Proceedings, vol. 23, May 1971, p. 251-6. 
23. Martyn, J. and Gilchrist, A. An evaluation cf British scientific journals. Aslib Occasional 
Publication No. 1, 1968. 
24. Martyn, J. and Slater, Margaret. Tests on abstracts socials Journal of Documentation, vol, 
20, December 1964, p. 212~35; and vol. 23, March 1967, p. 45—70. 
25. Earle, Penelope and Vickery, B. C. Social science literature use in the UK as indicated by 
citations. Journal of Documentation, vol. 25, June 1969, p, 123~41. 
26. Hills, Jacqueline. A review of the literature on primary commumications in science and technology. 
Aslib Occasional Publication No. 9, 1972. In preparation. 


Other relevant publications 

(a) Coblans, H. The mechanisation of documentation. In Ciba Foundation symposium on 
Communication in science, London: Churchill, 1967. 

(b) Vickery, B. C. Bibliographic description, arrangement and retrieval. Journal of Documenta- 
tron, vol. 24, March 1968, p. 1—15. 

(c) Slater, Margaret. Meeting the users’ needs within the library. In Trends in Special Librarian- 
ship. London: Bingley, 1968. 

(d) Vickery, B. C. Analysis of information. In clcyclopedia of Library and Information Science. 
New York: Dekker, 1968. 

(e) East, H. The development of SDI services. Asib Proceedings, vol. 20, November 1968, 

. 482-91. 

(£) Barle, P and Vickery, B. C. Subject relations in science/technology literature. As/:b Pro- 
ceedings, vol. 21, June 1969, p. 237-43. 

(@) Vickery, B. C. Indicators of the use of periodicals. Jonrnal of Librarianship, vol. 1, 1969, p. 
170-82. 

(h) Martyn, J. Evaluation of information handliag systems. 4shb Proceedings, vol. 21, August 
1969, p. 317-24. 

(i) Merce. J. and Vickery, B. C. The complexity of the modelling of information systems. 
Journal of Documentation, vol. 26, September 1970, p. 204~20. 

G) East, H. Current research in mechanization. As/ib Proceedings, vol. 22, December 1970, 
p. 617-28. 

(k) Vickery, B. C. Methodology in research. Askb Proceedings, vol. 22, December 1970, p. 597- 
606 


Œ Vickers, P. Information retrieval in the Foreign and Commonwealth Office. O & M 
Bulletin, vol. 26, May 1971, p. 85-92. 
(m) Vickery, B. C. Structure and function in retrieval languages. Journal of Documentation, vol. 


27, June 1971, p. 69—82. 
(n) Vickery, B. C. Techniques of information retrieval. Butterworths, London, 1970. 
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Letter to the Editor 


Dear Sir, 
THE FIRST ASLIB CONFERENCE 


I would like warmly to congratulate Mr Ashworth on his paper, presented to 
the 45th Aslib Conference at Darmstadt, and published in your issue of Decem- 
ber 1971. As far as my personal recollections are involved, it is both comprehen- 
sive and accurate. 

I also confirm his statement that the promoters of the first conference in 1924 
had no desire or intention to form a new body, but at the concluding session the 
conference gave them no option but to form the Standing Committee. The 
promoters were primarily interested as users rather than as custodians of 
information. The intervening period has of course produced an entirely new 
situation. 

One factor in the decision to incorporate followed from the financial support 
of the Carnegie Trustees, who were represented at the first conference by their 
Secretary, Lt. Col. J. M. Mitchell. It was intended in part to aid the preparation 
and publication of the first As/ib Directory, published in 1928 following incor- 
poration in 1927, necessary in order legally to hold the property. 

None of the promoters could have foreseen or prophesied the remarkable 
development of Aslib itself and its field since 1924, which now to me seems 
a long time ago. 

Yours sincerely, 
JAMES G. PEARCE 
17 Abbey Road, 
Harborne, 
Birmingham, B17 oJT. 
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Recent additions to the Aslib library catalogue are broken down into 
twelve broad groups, whose coverage is indicated below. These groups are 
not mutually exclusive but it is hoped that users will find them helpful in 
scanning for new items of interest. 


User Studies 
Analyses of information-seeking, literarure-use and library-use patterns; user training. 


Communication and Knowl 
Flow and organization of knowledge, including national! policies; information theory. 


Information Processing Systems 
Dissemination, processing, storage and retrieval techniques and systems; data centres; 
management information systems. 


and Indexing 
Linguistics, semantics, nomenclature, terminology; subject headings, thesauri and their 
construction; indexing; abstracting; translating. 


Classification and Cataloguing 
Documentary and non-documentary coding; cataloguing; filing. 


Mechanization 
Automation in libraries, broadly, including ‘housekeeping’ procedures; machines applicable 
in libraries; computer technology. 


Subject O tion 
Special libraries and s ized documentation centres; sources of information including 
reference books and bibliographies; reference and inquiry work. 


Reprography 
Marais t methods and systems; facsimile transmission; telex, 


Printing and Publishing 
Writing and editorial work; Ta and publishing; periodical references and citation 
patterns; bookselling; copyright; legal aspects of computerized information. 


Administration and Management 
Special library and information service policy, buildings, furniture and staff; stock including 
special materials; lending and journal circulation. 


Library Systems 
National libraries; general libraries and documentation centres; university and college 
libraries; inter-library co-operation. 

Profeasional Activity 


Library science, information science, documentation ; professional associations, education, 
literature, organizations and research; biographies; ories. 


JANET WALKLEY 
Librarian 
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Items are available in the Aslib Library and may be borrowed unless marked * to 


indicate reference coptes. 


User Studies 

SCHWUCHOV, WERNER 
Benutzeranalysen als Grundlage fur die 
Organisation von Informations- und 
Dokumentationseinrichtungen, 
Nashrichten fur Dokumentation, vol.22, no.6, 

1971, P.237-40. n 

User studies as a basis for the organization 
of information and documentation centres. 


FUHLROTT, ROLF 
Informationsbedarf und Informations- 
ohnheiten von Ingenieurwissenschaft- 
ern: eine empirische Untersuchung an der 
Fakultat Bauingenieurwesen der Universitat 
Karlaruhe. Cologne: Greven, 1971. 3 774% 
0538 2, 
89p. (Arbeiten aus dem Bibliothekar- 
AER des Landes Nordrhein-West- 
falen, no. 38) 


HOHNE, HERBERT 3 
Nutze g in der gesellschafts- 
wissens chen Forschung. 
Informatik, vol.18, no.6, 1971, p.53-5. 
Investigation of information in the 
field of social science research. 


LINE, MAURICE B. 
Information and the social scientist. 
SSRC Newsletter, 00.13, November 1971, 

I-13. 
eae of the Investi 
ation Requirements of 


tion into Inform- 
e Social Sciences. 


LINE, MAURICE B, and others 
Investigation into information require- 
ments of the social sciences: research 
report nog: the research procedures of 
social scientists. Bath: Bath University 
Library, November 1971. 
[ii], 23p. (OSTI report no.5 106) 


HYMAN, RICHARD J. 
Access to library collections: summary of a 
documentary and opinion survey on the 
direct shelf approach and browsing. 
Library Resources and Technical Services, 
vol.15, no.4, Fall 1971, p.479-91. 
An opinion questionnaire, rephrasing 
hypotheses from the literature, was sent 
to practitioners and teachers of librarian- 
ship. Findings are i 

APTED, S, M, 
General purposive browsing. 
Library Association Record, ane N0.2, 
December 1971, p.228~30. 


General browsing, general purposive 


browsing and P browsing; differences 
in browsing habits_ evaluation of browsing. 


URQUHART, JOHN A. cnd SCHOFIELD, J. L. 
Measuring readers’ failure at the shelf. 
Journal of Documentation, vol.27, no.4, 
December 1971, p.273-86. 

The ae ology and ae a a ae es 
at Ti niversity rary into 
nn of books sought, 


KIRK, THOMAS 
A. comparison of two methods of library 
instruction for students in introductory 
biology. 
College and Research Libraries, vol.32, no.6, 
November 1971, p.465—74. 


Communication and Knowledge 


WYATT, H. V. 
When does information become know- 
ledge? 
Nature, vol.235, 0.5333, 14th January 
1972, p.86-9. 
Studies the fate of a xey paper in molecular 
biology to elucidate the factors which 
determine the transformation of inform- 
ation into knowledge. 


LAMBERTON, D. M. 
Economics of information and knowledge: 
selected readings. Harmondsworth: Pen- 
guin, 1971. 014 08 0248 7. 
384p. 


Information Processing Systems 


a ORON services throughout the 
world. 
Bibliography, Documentation, Terminology, 
volIr, 00.6, Novemker 1971, p.249—69. 
Updates the handbook ‘Bib Soe ye 
Services throughout the world 19 4 by 
P. Avicenne, 


WOLFE, J. N, and others 

The economics of technical information 

systems: a study in cost—effectiveness, by 

if N. Wolfe, D. Brydon, A. Scott, R. 
oung and associates: information con- 

sultant: T. M. Aitchison. Edinburgh: 

Edinburgh University, [1971 ?] 

3v. 


KALVINSKAS, LOUANNE A. 
Current awareness bulletin, its preparation 
and use in a non-automated library. 
Special Libraries, vol.6z, no.9, September 
197I, p.363-8. 
Systems at Avery Products Corporation. 
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WATSON, P. G. and BRIGGS, R., B. 
Computerized information services for the 
university community. 

Information Storage and Retrieval, vol.8, no.1, 
February 1972, p.21~33. 

wets to problems of computerized 
information services in the medium-to- 
large university. 


KING, DONALD W. and NEEL, PEGGY W. 
Cost effectiveness of on-line retrieval 
system [sic]. Rockville (Md.): Westat 
Research, February 1971. 
13p. (ED 046 460) 


ETa , D. B. 

etworks with emphasis on planning an 

on-line biblio hie access system. 
Information Storage and Retrieval, vol.7, 
no.6, December 1971, p.271-9. 
Comments on netwo RE describes a 
specific network: the on-line medical 
information retrieval system, AIM-TWX, 
operated by the Lister Hill National 
Center for Biomedical Communications. 


NEGUS, A, E. and HALL, J. L 
Towards an effectiv 
retrieval system. 
Information Storage and Retrial, vol.7, no.6, 
December 1971, p.249—70. 
Describes the RIOT on-line retrieval 
system at Culham Laboratory, and its 2 
tests, including one on the POLLS 
(Parliamentary On-Line Library Study) 
data base. 


‘on-line reference 


COWARD, R. E. 

MARC and local systems, 

Program, vols, no.4, October 1971, 
paap jt 

iscusses 3 problems: (a) the currency of 
MARC; the size of a MARC file; (c) 
the availa of MARC software. 


PAISLEY, WILLIAM 

Improving a field~-based ‘ERIC-like’ in- 
formation system. 
JASIS, vol.22, no.6, Nov.-Dec. 1971, 
poop ao 

e achievements and weaknesses of 
ERIC (Educational Resources Information 
Center) as a model for other information 
systems. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Department of the Environ- 
ment. Directorate of Research and Inform- 
ation. 
An information system for the con- 
struction industry: final report of the 


working pany on data co-ordination. 
London: O, October 1971. 11 670 
467 5 
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SESSIONS, VIVIAN 8. and SLOAN, LINDA W. 
Urbandoc: a bibliographic information 
system: demonstration report. New York: 
New York University. Graduate Division, 


1971. 
vi, [166]p. (Urbandoc-71-1) 


SESSIONS, VIVIAN 8. and SLOAN, LYNDA W. 
Urbandoc: a bibliographic information 
system: technical supplement 1: general 
manual. New York: New York University. 
Graduate Division, 1971. 

vili, [260]p. (Urbandoc-71-2) 


SESSIONS, VIVIAN $. and SLOAN, LYNDA W. 
Urbandoc: a bibliographic information 
system: technical supplement 2: operations 
manual, New York: New York University. 
Graduate Division, 1971. 

vi, 243p. (Urbandoc-71-3) 


PITTS, G. and PARKER, C. C, 

International Symposium [on] Information 
Systems for see ga the proceedings of 
the meeting held at the University, 6-7 
July 1971. Southampton: Southampton 
University. Department of Mechanical 
Engineering, 1971. 

ly, (var.pag.) 


COOK, C. E. and others 


CAPRI: a computer aided onal ref- 
erence index system for use by individual 
research workers and groups. Aldermaston: 


AWRE, November 1971. 855180 13 7 
48p. (AWRE 063/71) 


D’OLIER, J. H. and DUSOULIER, N. 
Bulletin Signalétique mechanization: the 
PASCAL system. 
Program, vol.s, 197I, 
228-38. 
ystem to assist traditional needs of scien- 
tists and engineers and users having little 
time to gather information. 


no.4, October 


EDWARDS, TOM 
LISA and the comprehensive control of 
library and information science literature. 
International Library Review, vol.4, no.1, 
January 1972, p.67-70. 
Problems of resources and funding for a 
small-scale information service. 


WASSERMAN, PAUL and LYBECK, PAULINE 
Documentation Abstracts, Inc. 
Special Libraries, vol.62, no.9, September 
1971, p.398-9. 
opment of ‘Information Science 
Abstracts’. 


KOCH, H, WILLIAM 
Current physics information. 
Science, vol.t74, no.go12, 26th November 
1971, p.918—22. 
The American Institute of Physics project 
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to issue a selection of physics journals in 
microform, together with advance ab- 
stracts, title index, tape index. 


VANCE, DAVID and JACK 
Structure and content of a museum data 
bank, 
Computers and the Humanities, vol.6, no.2, 
November 1971, p.67—-84. 
System developed between 1967 and 1970 
by the Museum Computer Network. 


LAND, 
Survey archive data banks. 
SSRC Newletter, no.13, November 1971, 


p.1g-18. Report compiled after visiting 
major data banks in America and Europe. 


Language and Indexing 

*DEHNHARD, HANS 
Aufbau und Benu eines DK— 
Thesaurus: Probleme und Moglichkeiten 
der Sachkatalogisierung mit Hilfe der 
elektronischen Datenverarbeitung. Boch- 
um: Bochum Universitatsbibliothek, 1971. 
59P- 


* DEUTSCHES KRANKENHAUSINSTITUT aad BER- 
LIN TECHNISCHE UNIVERSITAT. Institut fur 
Krankenhausbau. 
Thesaurus Krankenhauswesen: alphabeti- 
scher Teil. Düsseldorf: the Institute, 1971. 
vi, 143p. 


*O.E.C.D. 
International Road Research Document- 
ation (.R.R.D.): thesaurus 1972: numerical 
list and English arrowed diagrams, 
[Paris 2]: the Organization, 1971. 
tv. (var.pag.) 


SIKORSKI, LECH 
Die Struktur eines einheitlichen Thesaurus 
fur verschiedene-Industriezweige: am Bei- 
spiel des Thesaurus ‘Landmaschinen und 
Mechanisierung der Landwirtschaft’. 
Informatik, vol.18, no.6, 1971, p.23—-6. 
Structure ofa uniform thesaurus for various 
branches of industry; illustrated by the 
example of the “Thesaurus for Agricultural 
pA E and Mechanization of Agri- 
ture’. 


TOMA, EUGENIU 
The structure of the 
thesaurus. 
Journal of Documentation, vol.z7, no.4, 
December 1971, p.267-72. 
An analysis of the rank-frequency dis- 
tribution of the EURA TOM-thesaurus, 


“WILLIAMS, B. J. S. 
Thesaurus of micrographic terms. 2nd ed. 
Hatfield: National Reprographic Centre for 
Documentation, 1972. 85267-033-8 
[ii], 42p. 


EURATOM- 


VOL. 24, NO. 3 


LANCASTER, F. W. 
Commentary on ‘Evaluation of Indexing. 
Special Libraries, vol.62z, no.10, October 
1971, P-439-41. l 
mmentary on a series of articles by Masse 
Bloomfield (Special Libraries.—Oct. 1970- 
Feb, 1971). 


BLOOMFIELD, MASSE 
The author replies. 
Spectral Libraries, vol.62, no.to, October 
1971, p.441-8. 
Reply to commentery by F. Lancaster on 
Bloomfield’s series of articles on indexing. 


THOMAS, G., and WHITEHALL, T. 
A KWIC-KWOC double index with 
manual keyword selection. 


Program, vol.5, ro.4, October 1971, 
.2II-I9. 

The index developed at Brooke Bond’s 

Liebig Research Centre. 


DATAFLOW SYSTEMS 
An introduction to indexing and abstract- 
ing for technical information systems. 
Bethesda (Md.): the Company, 1971. 
[ili], 64p. (Dis report 839 


HELMUTH, NANCY A. 
The use of extracts in information 
services. 
JASIS, vol.zz, no.6, Nov.-Dec. 1971, 


p.382-9. : 

Surveys use of extracts, reviews the 

literature and suggests guidelines. 
WELLISCH, HANS 


Documentation-in-source for library and 
information science. 

Library Resources and Technical Services, 
vol.t5, no.4, Fall 1971, p.439-5t. 
Standards for the bibliographical format 
of abstracts should be compiled by the 
American National Standards Institute. 


FINLAY, F. 
Translating. London: Teach Yourself 
Books, 1971. 0 340 12468 7 
177p- 


Classification and Cataloguing 


BRYANT, PHILIP, aad LINE, MAURICE 
Catalo and classification at Bath 
University Library: on the track of white 
ay aoe and golden tetrievers. 
Library Association Record, vol.73, no.12, 
December 1971, p.225~-7. 
Production of a machine-readable ‘mini- 
catalogue’; development of a UDC system 
which truncates longer classification num- 
bers for shelfarrangement whilst preserving 
the full numbers for subject retrieval. 
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BRITISH STANDARDS INSTITUTION 
Universal decimal classification: English 
D TOR m E edition: 
355/359 art and science, 

national detone, a Ices. 
oe the ee a 1971 580-06904-4 
(BS  x000[3 [355/359]: 1971; FD 

: lication no. 179 


BRITISH STANDARDS INSTITUTION 
Universal decimal classification: English 
full edition: 4th international edition: 
UDC 661: chemicals (fine, heavy etc.) 
London: the Institution, 1971 580-065 55-3 
38p. (BS 1000[661}: goa PLD) publication 
no.179) 


BRITISH STANDARDS INSTITUTION 
Universal Decimal classification: lish 
full edition: 4th international edition: 
UDC 663: beverages, stimulants: UDC 


664: manufacture and preservation of 
solid foods. London: the Institution, 1971. 
a ae 

eerie 1971; FID 


47P- 
47 ication no. 179) 


BRITISH STANDARDS INSTITUTION 
Universal decimal classification: English 
full edition: 4th international edition: 
UDC 8: lan linguistics, literature. 
London: the tution, 1971. §80-06753-X 
z0p. (BS roco[8]: 1971; FID publication 
no.179) 


PATENT OFFICE 
Structure of the classification key: opera- 
tive from Specification 1,250,001. 
London: the Office for HMSO, 1971. 
13p. 


SOPHANODORN, KANCHANA 

Problems of the National Library of 
Medicine classification for serials. 

eee sage and Technical Services, 
vols, no.4, 1971, p.4§2-7. 
Alterations to the NEM classification 
scheme for y are suggested as well 
as recommendations for improved number- 
ing procedures. 


MASSONNEAU, SUZANNE 

The main entry and the book catalog. 

Library Resources and Technical Services, 
vol.15, 00.4, Fall 1971, p .499-$12. 
Excerpts from the book catalogue of the 
J. Henry Meyer Memorial Library, 
Stanford University are used as illustra- 
tions. 


BARNETT, C. C. 
Reports OETA, ae the 
Research Association Library. 
Program, vol.6, 00.1, January 1972, a 6o- 3: 
The change from card catalogue KW 
listing. 


Aircraft 


CURRENT AWARENESS LIST 


COX, CARL T. 
The Serre of nonbook materials: 
basic guid 
Library Resources and Technical Services, 
vol.15, no.4, Fall 1971, p.472-8. 
Demands uniformity and consistency in 
cataloguing. 


JOHNSON, JEAN THORNTON and others 


AV cataloguing and processing simplified. 
Raleigh (N.C.): Audiovisual Catalogers, 
Inc., 1971. 

25 7p. 


RISTOW, WALTER, WALTER W. and CARRINGTON, 
DAVID £, 
ea ees map cataloging in the 


ae! of Congress 
Special Libraries, are no.g, September 
1971, MARE” oo 52. 

system provides the medium 
through which the cataloguing record 
is converted to machine-readable form. 


Mechanization 


BECKER, JOSEPH 
Trends in library technology. 
Spesial Libraries, vol.62, no.10, October 
1971, P.429-34. 
fo developments and trends in 
various technologies relevant to library 
usage. 


CHAUVEING, M. 
Automation in French Libraries. 
ee vols, no.4, October 1971, 


Dea of penpals for information retrieval, 
housekeeping and cataloguing. 


MENKUS, BELDEN 
Retention of data for the long term. 
Datamation, vol.17, 00.18, 15th September 
1971, p.302. 
Routine conversion of data archives tape 
contents to microfilm is the key to long 
term retention of machinable data. 


MCALLISTER, CARYL 
e Hbrary housekeeping systems: a 


Special Libraries, vol.62, no.11, November 


1971, p: es Hae 

known on-line systems opera- 
riety in North America with one or more 
of the following functions: acquisitions, 
cataloguing, circulation, serials control. 


ODDY, R. N. 
Computer processing of library files at 
Durham University: an ordering and 
cataloguing facility for a small collection 
i an TBM 360/67 machine. Durham: 
Dur a O Library, 1971. 900009- 
01-2. 


vii, z0o2p. (Durham University Library 
publication no.7) 
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ASLIN, C. J. 
University of East Anglia computer 
roduced short-title catalogue. 
ea vol.5, no.4, October 1971, p.204- 


re STC index produced from the entries 
prepared for a computerized loans system. 


CORBETT, LINDSAY, and GERMAN, JANICE 
AMCOS project stage 2: a com re 
aided integrated system using 
ee literature tapes. 


Program, vol.6, no.1, 2 ey 1972, p.I-35. 
COs system at AWRE, Aldermaston 


performs book processing requirements. 


EVANS, A. J., and WALL, R. A. 
Serials mechanization: the current position 


in the U.K, 
October 1971, 


Program, vol.s, 
p.220-7. 

Aims of serial mechanization; UK develop- 
ments and the future. 


110.4, 


LINGENBERG, W., 
Comparison of Sak ke loans systems 
in the Federal Republic of Germany. 
Program, vol.s, no.4, October 1971, 
p.191-203 
TTabulates details of systems in 6 libraries. 


Subject Organization 

EKREUZER, KARL F, 
Law libraries and law collections in the 
Federal Republic of Germany. 
Law Librarian, vol.2, no.3, December 1971, 


Briefly surveys the main categories of 
library. 


PELETIER, W. M. 
Law libraries in the Netherlands. 
Law Librarian, vol.2, no.3, December 1971, 
37-8. 
Biday surveys the main categories of 
library. 


BIODETERIORATION INFORMATION CENTRE 
Seay report (6th), 1970-197r. 
ham: the Centre, [1971]. 

ree Tp. OSTI report 5105) 


ZENTRALSTELLE FUR ATOMKERNENERGIE— 
DOKUMENTATION 
ZAED: activities and services, 
Pe cea the Establishment, 1971. 
8p. 


BOTTLE, R. T. and WYATT, H. V. 
The use of biological literature. 
2nd ed. London: Butterworths, 
O 408384115 
xii, 379p- 


1971. 


VOL. 24, NO. 3 


KNELL, K. A. 
Information retrieval from the engineering 
literature: basis of lectures to members 
of the eee University Engineering 


Departmen 

Cambie: ‘Cambridge University Engin- 
eering Department, 1971. 

[ii, 31 ]p. 


PEMBERTON, JOHN E 
The national provision of printed ephemera 
in the social sciences: a report prepared 
for the Social Science and Government 
Committee of the Social Science Research 
o Coventry: Warwick University 

, I97I. 903220-00-8 
sai onal publications no,1) 

ZISKIND, SYLVIA 
Reference readiness: 2 manual for librarians 
and students. London: Bingley, 1971. 
8515 7-482-3 
xiii, 310p. 


Reprography 
NATIONAL REPROGRAPHIC CENTRE FOR DOCU- 
MENTATION 
Directory of commercial microfilm services 
in the United Kingdom. znd ed. Hatfield: 
the Centre, 1971. $5267 032 X 
Tip. 


BUSINESS EQUIPMENT TRADE ASSOCLATION 
Microfilm: the methods and the equipment. 
London: the Association, [1971] 

[ii], 46p. 


DE LAVETYE, F. P. RENARDEL 
Miniaturizing of information. 
eit i che aah Newsistter, 10.23 
ober 1971, 
Microfilm ie ae to store mass 
information, 


Asstralian Special Libraries News, vol.4, 
no.6, November 1 92-100, 

Discusses aieri eat microfilm 
cameras, types of originals, large volume 
microfilming. 


ULTRAMICROFICHE, 
Microfiche Foundation Newsletter, 0.23, 
October 1971, p.2—3. 
Editorial; scope and future development 


of ultramicrofiches. 


A CHALLENGE to microfilm. 
British Printer, November 1971, p.69-70. 
Describes a new ee 
which is cheaper than micro fof 
large-scale information storage aie 
trieval. 
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KUNDORF, WOLDEMAR 
Standardisierung der Mikrofilmtechnik. 
Informatik, vol.18, no.6, 1971, p.3 7-45. 
Standardization in the field of microfilm 
technology. 


*PEETERS-HOUTERMAN, H. F. 
Bibliography on microfiche: cumulative 
edition. Deift (The Netherlands): Micro- 
fiche Foundation, 1971. 
35p. (Publications on the microfiche no.12) 


NATIONAL MICROFILM ASSOCIATION 
Proposed industry standard: facsimile 
transmission of microfilmed documents in 
35 mm 8-UP format. Silver Spring (Md.): 
the Association, 1971. 
8p. 


Printing and Publishing 
WEIMAN, B. and others 
Computer typesetting the ‘Aslib Index to 


Theses’. 
voL6, January 1972, 


Program, 

.36-$9, 
Results of a programme of research in the 
field of computer-aided typesetting. 


no.I, 


SULJAK, NEDJELKO D. 
Copyright and the question of authorship. 
eae Resources and Technical Serotces, 
vol.15, no.4, Fall 1971, p.513-21. 
Basic concepts of oh 7 applied to 
literary or artistic work. 


UNIVERSAL Copyright Convention as revised 
at Paris on 24th July 1971. 
Copyright Bulletin, vol.s, 00.3, 1971, p.3-20. 
Text of revised convention, 


Administration and Management 
FROHLICH, GERHARD 

Flussbilder als Hilfsmittel bel der Ration- 

alisierung bibliothekarischer Arbeiten in 

scisonnackatdichen Fachbibliotheken. 
Zentralblatt für Bibliothekswesen, 
no.12z, December 1971, p.725-32. 
Flow charts help rationali 
scientific libraries. 


vol.85 


work in 


LEIMKUHLER, F. aid COOPER, MICHAEL D, 
Cost accounting and analysis for university 
libraries. 

College and Research Libraries, vol.32, no.6, 
November 1971, p.449-64. 


BRYAN, HARRISON 
A preliminary subject analysis of library 
costs. 
Australian Academic and Ressarch Librarias, 
vol.2, 00.5, December 1971, p.162-7. 
Analysis of library expenditure at Sane 
University. 


2if 
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STONE, ELIZABETH 
New directions in staff development: 
Moving from ideas to action: the papers 
of a one-day conference held in Detroit, 


Michi 28 June 1970. Chicago: 
Anaan Library Association. Lean 
Administration Division, 1971. 0-8389- 
3130-8 
lit, 66p. 

KEMPER, ROBERT 
Library management: behaviour-based 


mnei systems (BBPS): a framework 
or analysis. 
Littleton (Colo.): Libraries Unlimited, 
197I. 87287 0367 
1a4p. 


ROBERTSON, $. E. 
The Institute’s third renumeration survey. 
Information Scientist, vol.5, 00.4, December 
1971, p.149-60. 
Part 1: Questionnaire and results. 
Part 2: Towards a predictive model. 


MILBY, T. E 
Sources of professional staff in selected 
academic libraries. 
College and Research Libraries, vol.32, no.6, 
November 1971, p.442-8. 
Advantages and disadvantages of selecting 
staff locally and the means of improving 
communication between library admini- 
stration and staff. 


a 
+ 


WYNAR, BOHDAN 38. 
Library a tions: a classified biblio- 
graphic guide to the literature and reference 
tools. and ed. 
Littleton (Colo.): Libraries Unlimited, 
1971. 87287-035-9 
xi, 239P. 


CAUFFMAN, D. HUGHES 
Color code system of new law library. 
Special Libraries, vol.62, 00.10, October 
1971, p.438-9. 
ona aoe identification system at the 
Theodore F. Jenkins Memorial Law 
Library, Philadelphia. 


ROBERTS, MATT 
The role of the librarian in the binding 


process, 

Special Libraries, vol.62z, no.10o, October 
1971, P.413—20. 

The fundamentals of binding ate described 
so tha: librarians can exert more control 
over the proper binding of books. 


WOODS, BILL M. 
Map librarianship: a selected bibliography. 
rd ed. [Woodbridge (N.J.)]: New Jersey 
rary tion, 1971. 
20p. 


ASLIB PROCEEDINGS 


VOL. 24, NO. 3 





WIEST, DONALD G. 
Film: the durable medium. 
Spesial Libraries, vol.62z, no.11, November 
1971, pP. 475-80. 
Problems of film preservation, with 
bibliography. 


HALL, DAVID 
sean a preservation: notes of a 


Beet Ta Libraries, vol.62, no.9, September 


1971, p.35 7-62. 
Storage, shelving, handling, use. 


gs pate AFRICA UNIVERSITY. Library. 


ort on an ental 
pe ect to awa at sit recommended books to 
students in AE form. Pretoria: the 
Library, 1971. 
Lop. 
Library Systems 
ROSS, T. G, 
NLL staff library. 
NLL Review, vol.2, no.1, January 1972, 
p.14-16, 


Describes the collection of information 
science literature and bibliographies, ency- 
clopaedias and dictionaries in science, 


technology and the social sciences for 
NLL reference purposes. 

RALSTON, A. 
The lib lobby. 


College Rare Libraries, vol.32, no.6, 
November 1971, p.427-31. 

The university gis ibrary considered as 
university-wide resource and as a Boa 
facility analogous to laboratory equipment. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. Colleges of Technology 
and Further Education Section. 
College libraries: recommended standards 
of library provision in colleges of tech- 
nology and other establishments of further 
education. 2nd rev. ed. London: Library 
Association, 1971. 85365 205 8 
I§p. 


COUNCIL OF EUROPE, Committee for Higher 
Education and Research. 
Co-operation between European research 
libraries: constitution for the Association 
. European Research Libraries. Stras- 


the Committee, 19 
o CCCIESRG D2 fie. 
COUNCIL OF EUROPE. Committee for Higher 


Education and Research. 


Meeting of experts on co-operation among 
European research libraries, Strasbourg, 


17-18 March 1971. Strasbourg: the 
Committee, 1971. 
Ais (CCC/ESR(71)27) 


Minutes of the meeting to establish the 


Association of Evropean Research Lib- 
raries (LIBER) 


WESSEX REGIONAL LIBRARY AND INFORMATION 
SERVICE 
The Wessex Regional Library and Inform- 
ation Service: some significant factors in 
its development and prospects. znd ed. 
Southampton: the Regional Library, Nov- 
ember, 1971. 


7P- 


OTTO, FRIEDA 
Erfahrungen mit zentraler Katalogisierung 
in wirtschafts- und sozialwissenschaftlichen 
Bibliotheken. 


Inspel, vol.6, no.3 & 4, July-October 


z972 ee 71, P- 89-92. 

tralized cataloguing system for 
economics and social sciences libraries 
o y (OF Do aed of the Institut fur 


MORSZTYNKIEWICZ, IRENA 
Some problems of special and universal 
library co-operation in scientific, technical 
and economic information. 
Inspel, vol.6, no.3 & 4, July-October 1971, 
p.84-9. 

The picture in Poland. 


FEUILLEBOTS, 
E AA et co-opération des biblio- 
théques générales et spécialisées dans 
Pinformation scientifique et technique. 
Inspel, vol.6, no.3 & 4, July—October 1971, 
p.93~8. 
The picture in France. 


SPICER, ERIX J. 
Co-ordination and co-operation of special 
and general libraries in scientific and 
technical information in Canada. 
Inspel, vol.6, no. 3 & 4, July~October 
1971, p.69~72. 
Emphasizes the roles of the National 
Library and National Science Library. 


COOK, JOHN 
Australia and the International Exchange 
of library materials. 


asain Academic and Research Libraries, 
vol.2 fs of December 1971, p.15 8-162. 
Resul rages of a survey of state and university 


SHARMAN, ROBERT C. 
Co-ordination and Sapani of special 
and general libraries in scientific and 


technical information. (Australia} 

Inspel, vol.6, no.3 & 4, July-October 1971, 
-78-84. 
ganizations and systems in inter- 


library co-operation. 
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URQUHART, D, J. 
The design of forms for international 
inter-library service. 
NLL Review, vol.2, no.1, January 1972, 


TI~T3. 
lacing the IFLA form, which 
matey adalioail work for issuing libraries, 

_ with the type used by the NLL. 


Professional Activity 

ZSIDAI, JÓZSEF 
Die Probleme des fachbibliothekarischen 
Berufs in Ungarn. 
Inspel, vol.6, n0.3 & 4, July-October 1971, 

-7277 

Probl concerning the profession of 
special librarianship in Hungary. 


CARROLL, FRANCES LAVERNE 
Tee Aa in educstion for lib- 


rarjanshi 
Deemaliond Library Review, vol.4, no.1, 


January 1972, p.103—26. 
Goals of international education. 


GOLDHOR, HERBERT 
Education for : the design of 
the curriculum of library ate Urbana 
(H.); Ilinois Ua eeg Graduate School 


CURRENT AWARENESS LIST 


of Library Science, 1971. 0-87845-033-5 
ix, 195p. 


ee ae ae P, mie RAYMOND P, 

unique in library education. 

Special 1 E a vol.62, 20.9, September 
1971, p.353~6. 
Interdiscip 


program at the University 
o£ Oklahoma. 


ALLARD, KAY and others 
An AV Workshop approach to teaching 


the use of CA indexes, 
Special Libraries, vol.62, 00.10, October 


1971, E 

AV workshop developed by 
special and academic librarians to train 
students, users and staff in systematic 
approaches to using CA indexes. 


DRG 1972. The Hague: the Federation, 


bork 


WILSON, LESLIE 
The work of Aalib 
Nachrichten fsir Dokumentation, vol.22, 00.6, 
December 1971, p.265~8. 
Development and organization 





SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 


LIBRARIES AND COLLECTORS 


3rd edition by 


John L. Thorton & R. I. J. Tully 


Scientific publications and their patrons from before the start of printing to 
the present. An outstanding 85-page bibliography is complementary to a 
fine piece of scholarly research. 


£7 (£5.60 to L.A. members) 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
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MEMBERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS 


‘Translations services 


MEDICAL AND HIGHLY SPECIALIZED 
SCIENTIFIC TRANSLATIONS.S.M. Bon- 
nekamp, FIL Member of the Translators’ 
Guild (Med. Science & Lit.), 47 Firs Close, 
Muswell Hull, London Nro. ed 01-883 3962 
during office hours. After office hours an 
automatic telephone answering machine will 
record messages. 


BUILDING AND CIVIL ENGINEERING 
TRANSLATIONS from Russian and Ger- 
man into English, G. L. Cairns, MIL, 19 
Kingsley Place, London N6. Tel. 01-340 8990. 


TECHNICAL SWEDISH, DANISH, 
NORWEGIAN translated by J. T. Crad- 
dock, B com, FIL, Ekard, Ray Park Avenue, 
Maidenhead, Berks. Maidenhead 24931. 


E A E ise RUSSIAN/ 
GLISH translations. Chemistry, medicine, 
biology, zoology. D. A. Fraser, BA, MIL, 22 
Gresley Road, London Nig 3JZ. Tel. 
o1-272 5664, 


WILFRED E. GOODAY, ARSM, DIC, C.ENG, 
Mime, RIL. Member of Translators’ Guild, 
Romanian and French. 161 Rivermead Court, 
London SW6. RENown 1912. 


RUSSIAN/ENGLISH TECHNICAL 
TRANSLATIONS. Chemical, metallurgical 
and related subjects. D. E. Hayler, 86 Manton 
Drive, Luton, Ua JDL. Tel. Luton 25238. 


SCIENTIFIC TRANSLATIONS FROM 
JAPANESE, CHINESE, RUSSIAN, 
CZECH and other East and West European 
languages into English and/or German. A. K. 
Henn, ssc, ‘Glenside’, Lower Leigh Rd., 
Pontnewynydd, Pontypool, Mon. Tel. Ponty- 
pool 3689 (after 6 p.m.). 

MEDICAL, PHARMACEUTICAL, BIO- 
LOGICAL translations from French, Roman- 
ian and Portuguese into English and from 
English into French and Romanian. Dr J. 


Jacobson, 94 Temple Fortune Lane, NWi1. 
10-4§5 IOIO. 


TECHNICAL TRANSLATIONS from 
Russian, German and Polish into English, 
B. Klipstein, sscGons), 1 Glenview Grove, 
Shipley, Yorkshire. Tel. Shipley 58215. 
TECHNICAL AND COMMERCIAL 
translations from English into Russian. Mrs 
O. Linsley, 31 Parke Road, Barnes, London 
SW13. Tel. o1-748 8822. 


TECHNICAL TRANSLATIONS from 
apanese into lish. R. A. Scutt, BA, 48 
merset Avenue, West Wimbledon, London 
SWzo. Tel. WiMbledon 1713 (of-946 1713). 


TECHNICAL OR COMMERCIAL trans- 
lations into/from English, German, Dutch 
and French. A. M. HL Speller, pm, NGV, 
6 Lakeside, West Ealing, London W13 8HN. 
Tel. of-998 1045. 


AUTHORITATIVE TECHNICAL 
TRANSLATIONS. Spanish, French, Italian, 
German, Portuguese, camera copy or printed. 
E. W. Sykes, rn, 30 West Close, Wembley, 
Middlesex, HAg 9Pf. Tel. 01-904 4273. 


Advisory services 


IRAS: A NEW ADVISORY SERVICE. 
As much or as little advice and assistance as 
you need—anything from a half-day’s talk to 
a six-months’ assignment. Miss Helen 
Townley, LR. Advisory Services, 117 Wick- 
ham Chase, West Wi , Kent, BR4 oBQ. 
01-777 7560. 

For Sale 


DOCUMENTATION OF MOLECULAR 
SPECTROSCOPY (DMS). Offers are invited 
for Vols. 1-11 (1957-67), English Edition. 
Approx. 19,000 cards, having edge-notched 
ad optical coincidence search facilities, in 
metal cabinets, together with literature lists. 
Useful back run for new subscribers to this 
documentation service. Full details available 
from the Librarian, University of Bradford, 
Yorkshire, ED7 1DF. 


SUBSCRIBERS TO CHEMICAL 
ABSTRACTS requizing only the even num- 
bered issues (Inorganic Chemistry) would 
like to contact anyone interested in alain 
the alternate issues (Bio-Chemistry an 
Organic Chemistry) with a view to sharing 
the annual subscription. Offers to Librarian, 
Magnesium Elektron Limited, P.O. Box 6, 

n Junction, Manchester M27 2L5S. Tel. 
061-794 2511. 


Appointment wanted 


BUILT ENVIRONMENT, INFORMA- 
TION SCIENCE, EDUCATIONAL TECH- 
NOLOGY. As RRE qualified and 
extensively experienced academic informa- 
tion jee ca seck oe a glances 
warding and responsible senior t where 
two or all of the above fields overlap. 
Specialising in information flow, ‘gatek 
ing’ and multi-media dissemination work in 
higher education for the built-environment 
and design professions I will consider offers 
for mile or related work from the pro- 
fessions, industry, publishing, research or 
teaching etc, Write initially to Michael 
Munday, MSc., Dip.Arch., M.LInf.Sc., 
A.R.LB.A., 56 Dunmowe Way, Fulbourn, 
Cambridge. 
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G. D. Searle & Co. Ltd. 


Medical 
Information Scientist 


£1,700 + 


We are looking for a graduate to set up a new medi- 
cal literature information system to service scientific 
committees and provide information for our medical 
Siem toindex documents and carry out literature 
searches. 


Experience in medical information work is essential 
as is a degree in a related subject, e.g. Pharmacology 
or Physiology. Some knowledge of computers in con- 
nection with information storage would be an advan- 
tage. 

Company benefits are above average and this position 
will be based at our new modern headquarters at High 
Wycombe. 


Please apply to: 


The Personnel Manager, 
G. D. Searle & Co. Ltd., 
Lane End Road, 
High Wycombe, 
Bucks. 


Telephone: High Wycombe 21124 


SEARLE 


Research in the Service of Mankind 





British Technology Index 


CURRENT SUBJECT GUIDE TO BRITISH | 
TECHNICAL JOURNALS 


FOR TRACING AND RECALL 


of { a X information 


in the Field of Applied Science, Engineering and 
Manufacturing Technology 


Monthly Parts and Annual Volume 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


7 Ridgmount St. Store St. London, WC1 7AE 
(Phone: 01-836 7543) 


Assistant Librarian 


The Central Research Laboratorles of the GEC have a large technical library 
with about 30,000 volumes and a staff of 8. 


We are now looking for a partly qualified Librarian with at least 2 years’ 
general experience, preferably technical, and should include cataloguing and 
classification (UDC). 


Qualifications could be ‘A’ levels or Part | A.L.A. and part-time study for 
further qualifications will be encouraged. 


Please apply giving brief details to: The Staff Manager, Ref. L/535, The 
General Electric Company Limited, Hirst Research Centre, Wembley, 
Middx. HA9 7PP. 


HIRST RESEARCH 


Wembley 


STOCK ADULT FICTION 


Our new catalogue took months to prepare, 

and we hope it meets your requirements. 

The books are reinforced by sewing through 

the original publishers’ cases, so adding greater 
strength to case and sewing. Then the origina! 
publishers’ jackets are inserted in plastic sleeves. 


lf eventually this binding should break down 
then of course you can always send It to us for 
re-binding. 


CEDRIC CHIVERS LTD 
PORTWAY 
BATH BA‘ 3NF Tel. BATH 23201/3 





LIBRARY ini RE First for carpets AN 
: Dodson 
Bull L/ 


*307DISCOUNT 
BRANDED CARPETS 


Axminster bed Orlental @ Tufted 

ts aa e with full Manufacturers’ 

Guarantees @ N © IMPERFECT G OODS SOLD 

@ Free delivery In U.K. @ Expert fitting service 
available most areas. 

carpets on dis lay 

ie ceoneoccnaonand peas showroenms 

Werte stating rernents introduction to 

carpet Pei Hra mala j Free brochure 


on request to Dept. 
“DODSON BULL CARPET CO. LTD 
OW Bailey, ECM 740. Tel: 





. BIRMINGHAM: | Edmund S$ 
ae es a ig DISPLAY AND : eee BOURNEMOUTH, 
STORAGE CK 8 ft. high by 4 ft. wide s , ol: 
having lift-up shelves with storage space Ip gh oman ooa via, Great 
behind. rak TES AAA MANCH 
Catalogue of full range of Library 55-61, Lever St., MI AL Tel: e 236 ESTER: 
Furniture availeble on regwest. NEWCASTLE Lm (Bias we A a 
B. Serota Ltd. 


495, London Rd., S GG. Tel: : Southend d 46569. yeer 
Anan to H.M. Government and Municipal Opan: 9.00-5.30 Mon-Fri. 


gis Works, Rendiesham Road, Clapton, London 
5 BPS Tal. 01-985 1736/1787 





UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 
LIMITED 


We show some of our titles in | 

the field of science | 

3rd INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF SURFACE ACTIVITY. 

COLOGNE 1960. 4 VOLS. 


J.W COOK. PROGRESS I Ra 
NIC CHEMISTRY. 4 VQ 


FAZLUL ALAM. CY E 


W. E. GARNER (Ed eee 
OF THE SOLID STATE. 


P. GRODZINSKI. DIAMOND TECH- | 
NOLOGY. 2nd ed., rev. & enl. 2 pts. i 


W. C. JOHNSON. ORGANIC REA- | 
GENTS FOR METALS & OTHER 
REAGENT MONOGRAPHS. | 


WE HAVE MANY OTHERS | 


Available on microfilm or as 
xerographic facsimiles. | 
Details from: | 
MICROFILMS LTD. 


ITY MI 
A XEROX COMPANY 
oe HIGH WYCOMBE, 





TELEPH OT i TELEX 83536 
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We have now taken over the following remaining stock of 
‘THE ENGLISH CATALOGUE OF BOOKS’ 


Volume 16, 1948-1951, Cumulative Volume £18.75 (556.50) 
Volume 17, 1952-1955, Cumulative Volume £16.00 ee 
Volume 18, 1956-1939, Cumulative Volume £20.00 ($57.20 
Volume 19, 1960-1962, Cumulatrve Volume £21.00 ($60.00 
Volume 20; 1963-1965, Camulative Vohime £25 00 ($71.50 
1966, Annual Volume £6 50 ($18.60 
1967, Annual Volume £7.00 ($20.00 


Limited quantities available—early ordenng easental 


ALSO ALL CUMULATIVE AND MOST SINGLE YEARLY VOLUMES, NEW AND 
SECONDHAND, FROM 1801-1969. FULL DETAILS ON REQUEST 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM SUBJECT INDEX By G. K. Fortescue 


1881-1900 Three Volumes £10 50 ($30.00) per volume 
1901-1905 One Volume 
1906-1910 One Volume 
1911-1915 One Volume 


1916-1920 One Volume 
1921-1925 One Volume £12.60 ($36.00) per volume 


1926-1930 One Volume 
1931-1935 Two Volumes 
1936-1940 Two Volumes 


1941-1945 One Volume £10.00 =o) 
1946-1950 Four Volumes £24.00 ($67.50 
1951-1955 In preparation 

1956-1960 Sıx Volumes £60 00 ($175.00) 


SUBJECT INDEX OF BOOKS RELATING TO THE EUROPEAN WAR 
ACQUIRED BY THE BRITISH MUSEUM 1914-1920 £3.15 (39.00) 


A SUBJECT INDEX OF BOOKS PUBLISHED UP TO 
AND INCLUDING 1880 By R. A, Peddie 


Complete set of 4 volumes £78.75 ($225.00) Single volumes £21.00 ($63.00) 


PALMER’S INDEX TO ‘THE TIMES’ NEWSPAPER 1790-1941 (June) 


Complete microfilm edition m 21 reels which can be supplied individually: £282.50 ($795.00). 
Also available are some of the original bound quarterly volumes within period 1867-1941, 


Details on request. 
The following titles always available. Details on request. 
Whitaker’s Cumulative Bookiist—both cumulative and yearly volumes; Reference Catalo of 


Current Literature; Cumulative Book Index; Book Prices Current; The fllustrated London News; 
Picture Post; The "Times: Palmer's Index to The Times, crrginal y uarterly volumes as well as 
Paimer’s Index to The Times 1790-1941 (June; on nitori. The Official Index to The Times, 
orig. vols ; The Annual Register; The Quarte-ly Review; The Economist; The Times Literary 
Suppi ement; Chemucal Abstracts; Studio; Parlamentary Debates—Lords a and/or Commons, all 
onet Ole; Some books on Librananship—tist available. As well ag geriodicale.m all felde and 


guages. 
Farther interesting titles 


BIBLIOGRAPHERS MANUAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE by William Thomas Lowndes, 
revised and enlarged edition by Henry G, Boim, 8 volumes compicte. 3403 pp. repay Tro 
THE COINAGE OF ENGLAND by Charles Oman, K.B.E. tought altor and now m 1931 thes 
detailed work on the national onal coinage of England 1s constantly sought and now as topical as 
ever. 45 plates. Indexed, pn ee 45 ($27.00) 
THES PARIAN D ONARY by Thomas Dolby. A most outstandmg pu rubicabon of 
considerable inferest to both the scholar and student of Shakespearo. 367 pp. St HCI 


bound RAPHY OF T 
BIB OG F THE WRITINGS OF ALFRED, LÖRD TENNYSON edited by J. C. 


Thee buportant bibliography, first published in 1905 and since considerably sought aft 
has now been reprin £4.20 ($12.00) 
INTERNATIONALS. BIBLIOGRAPHIB DES ZOLLWESENS + ist SUPPLEMENT Baran 
Hermann Martinstett £7.35 ($ 1.09) 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF COCOA by Wolf Mueller £6.30 ($18 00 
ENGLISH INDUSTRIES OF THE MIDDLE AGES by L. F, Salzman £6.30 ($18.00 
ENGLISH TRADE IN THE MIDDLE AGES by L. F s Jed £9.45 (327,00 
THE AUSTRALIAN CATALOGUE edited by A. B. Foxcroft £9.45 ($27.00 
THE CANADIAN CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 1791-1897 by W. R. Halght £9.45 ($27.00 
THE ENGLISH NAVAL FORCES 1199-1272 By p. F. W. Brooks _... £5.25 ($15.00) 
CODICUM NOVI TESTAMENTI—SP : PAGINAS 51 EX CODICUBUS MANU- 
SCRIPTUS ET 3 EX LIBRIS IMPRESSIS COLLEGIT AC PHOTOTYPIC RETRARSENT, 
ATAS edited by Henr. Jos. Vovels £12.60 Gs 00) 
THE GE AIR mp oF GREAT BRITAIN 1914-1918 by Captain Joseph 
Ilustrated ; £9.45 ($27. 00) 
H. PORDES 


PUBLISHER & BOOKSELLER 529b Finchley Road, London N.W.3, England, Tek: 01-435 9879/9 
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A Manual of Cataloguing Practice 7 
K.G.B. Bakewell 

A comprehensive guide to cataloguing, combining theory and ERN 
with particular reference throughout the text to the practices of i 
thirteen representative examples of different kinds of libraries whose | 
cataloguing departments were visited by the author. 

300 pages £8.00 hard cover | 


International Organization Documents for ; | 


Translation from French 

Jd. Coveney 

Contains extracts chosen from documents pubilshed in French by a | 
number of internatlonal organizations and is designed to provide 4 
material for practice In ‘documentary’ translation. | 
100 pages £2.25 hard cover £1.40 flexi cover | 


Trilingual Dictionary for Materials and 


Structures | 
J.E. Holmstrom, M. Fickelson, D. Jejčič i 
This dictionary, whose terms and definitions have been suggested by 
Britlsh, American, French and German experts, gives the equivalents | 
in English, German and French of technical terms relating to many 
aspects of engineering design and constructlon. 
984 pages £12.00 hard cover 


international Conference on Structural Safety | 


| 
and Reliability ! 
A.M. Freudenthal | 
Contains papers presented on various aspects of structural safety and 
rellability at the Smithsonian Institution, Museum of History and 
Tachnology, Washington. 

Partial Contents: General Aspects of Structural Reliability, Methods of 
Safety and Reliability Analysis—M. Shinozuka; The Statistical Theory of 
Exiremes. Extreme Value Theory and Stochastic Processes—M.R. 
Leadbetter; Random Excitation of Structures. Structural Safety and | 
Reliability under Wind Actlon—A.G. Davenport: Ajreraft Structure. 
Reliability Analysis In the Esttmation of Transport-type Alrcraft Fatigue 
Performance—J.B. Butler; Special Reliability Problems. Safety and 
Rellability of Nuclear Reactors—Th. Jaeger. 


' 364 pages £15.00 hard cover 


Research 

11th International Conference—Valumes 1 and 2 

Edited by S.A. Toblas and F. Koenigsberger 

These proceedings contain experimental and theoretical work, as well | 
as work of a technical nature on designing and manufacturing problems ica 
that are original and of potential value to every sector of the Machine | 
Tool Industry. 
Contents: Volume 1; Opening Address; Machine Tool Dynamics: | LON 
Machine Tool Design: Automation; Metal Cutting and Grinding. : 
Volume 2: Opening Address; High Energy Rate Forming; Metal 
Forming. 

Volume 1: 784 pages. Volume 2: 844 pages | 
£37.00 hard cover set of two volumes 


ABABA 


Published in England by Aalib, ee ee | 
Printed by Alden & Mowbray Ltd at the Alden Press, Oxford 


| 
Advances in Machine Tool Design and | 
l 
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Claude | 
GillBooks 


a five star 
service to 
management 


* Management and 


Training Centre 

A unique centre displaying over 
10,000 titles on all aspects of 
management. Managers will find 
its comprehensive coverage meets 
all their needs. 


Mail Order 


supply 

An efficient mail order section 
supplying books by post to 
customers throughout the world. 
Expert staff quickly trace current 
Or out-of-print works, whatever 
the source. 


Worldwide 


Journal Subscriptions 
You can place a subscription with 
Claude Gill Subscriptions Ltd. for 
any journal, in any language, 
published anywhere in the world. 
Free renewal reminder service 
avoids interruption of supply. 


H.M.S.0. XE 


Publications 

Government reports, bulletins and 
other publications available direct 
to visitors or mail order customers 
from a government publications 
department located within the 
Claude Gill showrooms. 


‘New Books’ * 


Bulletins 

Regular customers receive 

the monthly Claude Gill 
“Management Newsletter’ 

or ‘Science Bulletin’, 

Listing and describing the most 
important new books and 
journals as they appear, 

these bulletins enable 
customers to keep up-to- 

date with latest developments. 
Simply write to us if you would 
like to receive these bulletins for 
a 3 month trial period. 


Claude Gill Books 


Management & Training Centre, 481 Oxford St., London W1R 2AQ 
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NUMBER 4 


8PL. Tel. or-235 jojos Telex 23667; answer-back, Aslib London. 


May 
WED.3. 


THU.4.—SAT.6, 


WED.IO. 


MON.15. 
TUE.16. 


MON.22. 


June 
TUE.6. 


WED.14. 


FRI.16—SUN.18. 


ASLIB CALENDAR 1972 


Computer Information Group evening meeting. Aslib. 5 for 5.30 
p.m. 

Northern/Midlands Branch joint conference: ‘Services to the infor- 
mation unit.’ Derwentwater Hotel, Portinscale, Keswick. 

Aslib evening meeting: ‘Measures as management tools’ by Richard 
Orr (Director, Institute for Advancement of Medical Communica- 
tion, USA). Royal Institution of Naval Architects, 1o Upper Belgrave 
St, SW. ) 
Midlands Branch Forum: ‘Trade literature’. British Rail Research 
Department Library, Derby. 

Co-ordinate Indexing Group meeting. Aslib. 3.30 p.m. 

Midlands Branch visit to Birmingham Post and Mail offices. 
Economic and Business Information Group Annual General Meeting 
and lunch. St Ermin’s Hotel, Caxton St, SW1. 

Social Sciences Group evening meeting. Aslib. 5 for 5.30 p.m. 


Aslib R & D Dept. evening meeting. Aslib. 5 for 5.30 p.m. 
Biological Group AGM and lecture: ‘Biological Abstracts Preview 
Project’ by Miss M. Williams (Experimental Information Unit, 
Oxford). British Museum (Natural History), SW7. 2.15 p.m. 

Aslib Annual General Meeting. 

Sixth Aslib Annual Lecture: Dr B. J. Mason, FRS (Director- 
General, Meteorological Office) on “The World Weather Watch: a 
global system for the collection, communication and processing of 
weather information’. Royal Aeronautical Society, 4 Hamilton 
Place, W1. 

Electronics Group 14th annual conference. Civil Service Staff 
College, Ascot. 
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MON. 19. 
WED.21 


July 
THUR.O. 


FRI.14.—SUN.16 


September 


SUN. 24.—-WED. 2 7 


October 
WED.18. 


November 
TUE.21. 


Co-ordinate Indexing Group meeting. Aslib. 3.30 p.m. 

Aslib one-day symposium: ‘Tomorrow’s information worker— 
education and training.’ Royal Institution of Naval Architects, 10 
Upper Belgrave Street, SW1. 


> 


Symposium (with BSI) on UDC. Royal Aeronautical Society, 
Hamilton Place, W.1 2.15 p.m. 
Computer Information Group Conference, University of York. 


Aslib 46th Annual Conference, Ranmoor House, University of 
Sheffield. 
2 


Aslib evening meeting: ‘Electronic intelligent machines’, by Dr 
Igor Alexsander (University of Kent). Royal Institution of Naval 
Architects, 1o Upper Belgrave Street, SW1. 


Aslib one-day study conference: ‘Management in a service context.’ 
36 George Street, Manchester. 
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ASLIB INFORMATION 


New Members 


ASLIB INFORMATION 


CORPORATE 


(specialized Group interests are given after names, where relevant) 


Name 


Combined Optical Industries (AVG) 

Progressive Research Services (Chon, Eng) 

Software Sciences 

Sturge, J. E. & Co. (Bio, Chem, Eltron) 

British Nuclear Fuels 

Christian Salvesen (Managers) Ltd (Bio, 
CIG) 

Lippiatt, Hobbs Ltd 

Pye Unicam (Chew, CIG, Eliron, Eng) 

Ranco Controls 

Institute of Municipal Treasurers and 
Accountants (EBIG, SSG, Trans) 

Avery Hill College of Education (AVG, 
Bio, Chem, EBIG, Eng, SSG) 

British Bureau of Television Advercising 
(AVG, CIG, SSG) 

GLC—Planning and Transport Dept. 
(AVG, CIG, EBIG, Eng, SSG, Trans) 


National Environment Research Council— 


Unit of Coastal Sedimentation 

Perth Technical College (AVG, Eng) 

Royal Commission on Historical Manu- 
scripts (SSG) 

Royal College of Art (AVG, Eltron, Eng, 
Trans) 

Tamworth Public Library 

Worcester Technical College (AVG, CIG, 
Eng) 

Société Nationale de Sidérurgie (AVG, 
CIG, EBIG, Eng, SSG, TTO) 

Anglo American Corpa. 

Fundação Centro Nacional de Segurança, 
Higiene e Medicina do Trabalho 

Environment Canada (Bie, CIG, EBIG, 
TTG) 

ANVAR (Chem, Econ, Eltron) 

TEBROC 

NATO Research Centre 

Koninklijke Instituut voor de Tropzn 

P.A. Tiele Academie 

Unrversity of Natal 


Gesellschaft fiir Mathematik und 
Datenverarbeitung mbH (Comp. App., 

- CIG, Comp/DP 

Centro Studi e Laboratori 
Telecommunicazioni 


B 


Location 
Slough 
Solihull 
London 
3irmingham 
(Capenhurst 
Edinburgh 
Rickmansworth 
Cambridge 
Plymouth 
London 


London 
London 
London 
Taunton 


Perth 
London 


London 


Tamworth 
“Worcester 


Algiers 


Johannesburg 
São Paolo, Brazil 


Ottawa 


Paris 

Tehran, Iran 

La Spezia, Italy 

Amsterdam 

The Hague 

Pietermaritzburg, 
S. Africa 

Birlinghoven 


Rome 
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Representative 


M. Sigmund 
D. Oliver 
C. Barnes 
D. Ross 

G. E. Lowe 


D. King 

H. Hobbs 

Mrs H. Topliss 
E. Molyneux 

A, Legg 

Miss J. Wood 
Miss A. Mayer 
D. Kennington 
Mrs C. Whiteway 


Miss J. Bullock 
R. Storey 


H. Brill 


V. Tyrrell 
Mrs H. Jones 


O. Grine 


Mrs S. Loseby 
M. Gaya 


Miss E. A. Keeley 


de Monjou 

M. Taffazzoli 

J. Bethell 

Dr van der Wal 
H. Sleurink 
Miss S. Hindle 


M. Fischer 


O. Porello 
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INDIVIDUALS 
R. N. Oddy (Comp. App.) Miss = Blue (Comp. IDP) Miss M. J. MacPhail (SSG) 
D, Scarfe (SSG) O. Blunn (TTG) L. Stevens-Wilson (Comp. 


Miss D. R. Barr (Comp.J/DP) A. A Foskett aa App.) App., CIG, EBIG) 
H. Hague Mrs M. Flow E. Whittle 


Sixth Aslib Annual Lecture 

Aslib’s sixth Annual Lecturer will be Dr B. J. Mason, FRS, who is Director 
General of the United Kingdom Meteorological Office and formerly Professor 
of Cloud Physics at Imperial College, University of London. 

The research on which Dr Mason has built his distinguished career has been 
mainly concerned with the ohysical processes involved in the formation of 
clouds, rain, snow and lightning, subjects on which he has published a major 
monograph as well as a more popular text, Clouds, Rain and Rain-making (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1962). He was a Warren Research Fellow of the Royal 
Society in 1957, Visiting Professor of Meteorology at the University of Cali- 
fornia 1959-1960, President of the Royal Meteorological Society from 1969- 
1970 and Honorary General Secretary of the_British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science from 1965-1970. He is at present Permanent Representa- 
tive of the United Kingdom at the World Meteorological panon and a 
Member of its Executtve Committee, 

The title of his Lecture, appropriately for so dedicated a weather - ‘man, is 
‘World Weather Watch’, which he explains as ‘a-global operational system of 
improved meteorological observations, communications, and data processing 
facilities aimed at enhancing our understanding of the behaviour of the global 
atmosphere and at producing weather forecasts of greater reliability and range’. 
The design, implementation and operation of the system will be described with 
particular reference to the use of satellites and giant computers in the collection, 
exchange and processing of the data; and recent developments in the production 
of numerical weather forecasts will be reviewed. Such a theme lends itself to 
visual presentation and film and demonstration material will illuminate Dr 
Mason’s already exciting and world-wide ranging account. 

The Lecture will be delivered in the Lecture Theatre of the Royal Aeronautical 
Society, 4 Hamilton Place, London W1, at 6 p.m. on Wednesday, 14th June 
1972. Further information and tickets of admission can be obtained on appli- 
cation to: The Meetings Organizer, Aslib, 3 Belgrave Square, London SW1X 
8PL. 


Tomorrow’s information worker: education and training 

Rapid development in the library and information profession, coupled with 
the general upgrading of education throughout the country, has created 
problems in the education and training of entrants to the profession. These 
problems will be explored at a Symposium planned by Aslib, to be held in the 
Weir Hall of the Royal Institution of Naval Architects, ro Upper Belgrave 
Street, London SW1, on Wednesday, 21st June 1972. 

Up to the early postwar vears, the library and information profession was 
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mainly recruited from good calibre grammar school leavers with a number of 
‘A’ levels. More and more such young people nowadays go on to University 
and it is from graduates that the profession’s main intake now comes. -This of 
course has in its turn effected the entrance qualifications now required. 

The graduate and postgraduate courses that are rapidly becoming the norm 
for the whole profession are being questioned on two fronts. They are struc- 
tured on the whole to produce the top managers in the field but do not cater 
so well for those to whom will fall the essential routine duties of a library or 
information unit. What sort of training do these people need and what should 
their career structure be? At the same time, the content of library and inform- 
ation work is being dramatically altered, particularly by mechanization and the 
management techniques that come in its trail. Jobs in future will be different 
from those in the past and it is questionable whether the present form of library 
education is yet geared to produce people expert in these techniques and able 
to mesh them into the general pattern of the profession. 

For further details, and a programme with form of application, contact the 
Conference Organizer, Aslib, 3 Belgrave Square, London SW1X 8PL. 


Measures as management tools 

A Senior Visiting Research Scientist at Aslib will be the speaker at the Aslib 
evening meeting on roth May. He is Dr Richard H. Orr, Director of the 
Institute for Advancement of Medical Communication, Philadelphia, USA, 
who will discuss measures as management tools. 

Regardless of his position, the practising librarian has two central problems 
that are managerial in nature—how to obtain from higher levels of management 
the resources (funds, personnel, space, etc.) necessary to meet his responsibilities, 
and how to employ the resources so obtained to maximal advantage. The best 
librarians have long made some use of quantitative measures as tools, or aids, 
in solving these problems; but now, from both within and without the pro- 
fession, there are increasing pressures for routine use of such tools to guide and 
justify decisions at all managerial levels. These pressures are generating needs 
for more practical methods of collecting the traditional kinds of data on library 
operations, and for new types of measures that relate more directly to the 
benefits of library services. Progress in developing and using these management 
tools in the UK and USA will be reviewed and illustrated with examples. 

Chairman of the meeting will be Mr A. Graham Mackenzie, MA, ALA, 
Librarian and Director of the Library Research Unit at the University of 
Lancaster. The meeting will be held at the Royal Institution of Naval Architects, 
10 Upper Belgrave Street, SW1, and will begin at 5.30 p.m. (tea at 5 p.m.). 


Introductory course on informatics/documentation 

The FID has recently published Introductory course on informatics/documentation 
by A. J. Mikhailov and R. S. Giljarevskij. This is a revised and enlarged edition 
of an earlier manuscript circulated by Unesco in 1970. 
- ‘The work contains the texts for a series of lectures (see chapters listed below), 
questions for self-checking, lists of references, forty illustrations and a course 
outline. 
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The chapters of this publication are: 1. Scientific information activities— 
organic part of scientific work; 2. Scientific literature—souzce and means of 
dissemination of knowledge; 3. Information and bibliographic publications— 
sources of data on literature; 4. Information agencies and special libraries— 
auxiliary institutions of science; 5. Essentials of information retrieval; 6. 
Conventional information retrieval systems; 7. Descriptor information retrieval 
systems; 8. Technical facilities of information retrieval; 9. Reproduction of 
scientific documents; 10. Use of scientific information. 

It is available from FID (7 Hofweg, The Hague, Holland} price 35 Dutch 


guilders. 


Collaboration on research projects from Ealing School of Librarianship 

Number blindness is a common enough phenomenon but little is known 
about why it exists and how it affects career prospects of young people. The 
School of Librarianship at Ealing Technical College is assisting in research on 
this problem, in collaboration with Professor G. Russell of the Department of 
Psychological Medicine at London’s Royal Free Hospital. As a start, students 
and staff are completing a very detailed questionnaire, to be followed up 
probably by controlled tests. 

The Ealing School is also collaborating with Lancaster University. One 
long-term research project is an attempt to get a much better understanding of 
the complex interrelationships between libraries and their users. One of many 
problem areas in this study of user dynamics is the efficient exploitation of 
academic library resources. In support of Lancaster University, Ealing is 
running a pilot survey, designed by lecturers L. C. Guy and C. T. Thorne, on 
librarianship students to discover the actual usage pattern of books throughout 
periods of loan. Ultimately, the project will take in the whole student popula- 
tion. 

Recognizing the importance of management teaching, Lancaster University 
has completed a one-year feasibility study on computer-controlled management 
games, based on mathematical models of library provision. Acting as con- 
sultant throughout this project was Mr L. C. Guy, Senior Lecturer in Lib- 
ratianship at Ealing Technical College. These computer-controlled teaching 
packages were demonstrated recently before a small group of librarians and 
information officers selected from different establishments within the UK. 


Institute on International and Comparative Librarianship 

A two-week Institute on International and Comparative Librarianship and 
Information Science is being held by the University of Maryland’s School of 
Library and Information Services, from 31st July to 11th August 1972. 

Among the topics to be discussed are the following: the role and contribution 
of international bodies, i.e. FID, IFLA, OECD and Unesco; UNISIST—history, 
rationale, prognosis; foreign, regional and national information and library 
structures; the developing nations—problems and issues; and trends of inter- 
national technical practices. 

Inquiries about further details and application material should be addressed 
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to: Mrs E. Knight, International Institute, School of Library and Information 
Services, University of Maryland, College Park, Maryland 20742, USA. 


ASCATOPICS 

The Institute for Scientific Information has recently begun a new information- 
alerting service that provides subscribers with weekly bibliographies of the 
journal literature published on nearly one hundred scientific and technical 
subjects with high research priorities. Most of the subjects covered are in the 
areas of environmental science, medicine, biology, and chemistry, with em- 
phasis on the adverse effects of pollutants, food additives, pesticides, and drugs. 

Called ASCATOPICS, the new service monitors the output of 2,500 major 
scientific and technical journals in the world, and articles are usually listed in the 
bibliographies within three weeks after their publication in a journal. 

The cost of ASCATOPICS varies, but most subjects can be covered for $95 
a year for fifty-two bibliographies. The UK representative of ISI, from whom 
further details can be obtained, is Mr A. E. Cavwkell, at ISI, 132 High Street, 
Uxbridge, Middlesex. 


Chemical Insight 

The first issue of a new fortnightly commentary on the international 
chemical industry has recently been published by Mr Michael Hyde, formerly 
editor from 1958 to 1971 of the international news journal, Chemical Age. 

Called Chemical Insight, the commentary will be directed at decision-makers in 
financial, economic, governmental and engineering circles to enable them to 
make their decisions on a better understanding of the industry and its problems. 
Chemical Insight will also discuss the attitudes of the financial world towards 
the industry and seek the reasons behind vital government decisions. 

It will be sold on a subscription basis at £75 a year. Orders and further 
enquiries should be sent to: Chemical Insight, 44 The Keep, London SE3 oAF. 


Archives of British Men of Science 

In 1969 a study group at Sussex University, under the direction of Dr Roy 
Macleod, with support from the Social Science Research Council and the Royal 
Society, set out to locate the basic documentation of some 3,400 men and 
women working in the field of science. The result of the first stage of this 
survey of the bibliographical and conceptual history of science has recently 
appeared in microform as Archives of British Men of Science, published by Mansell 
Information/Publishing Ltd. In many cases the contributions made by these 
people to the history of their subjects were in the fields of teaching, adminis- 
tration or industrial application rather than in the pursuit of new knowledge. 

The approximately 4,000 foolscap pages of data collected in the search are 
contained in fifty-nine microfiches, each fiche containing, on the average, 
information on sixty people. The whole work is indexed in an accompanying 
booklet. 

The fiches (148 X 105 mm) are supplied in negative form, price £20. For 
further information contact Mansell Information Publishing Ltd, 3 Bloomsbury 
Place, London WC1A 2QA. 
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The FID policy for the UDC 


Mr J. E. Wright, Librarian of the Institution of Electrical Engineers and Chairman 
of the BSI Committee OC/20/4 for UDC, writes: 


The FID has undertaken as a matter of urgency to prepare a scheme which 
may drastically alter the tables of the UDC. Although the full proposals have 
not yet been decided, the information that is available indicates that they will 
significantly affect existing users. 

For this reason the British National Committee for the UDC, Subcommittee 
OC/20/4 of the British Standards Institution, is anxious that as many English- 
speaking users as possible of UDC and BS1ooo should be fully aware of the 

osition. 
: Apparently FID is anxious that UDC should be adopted sy UNISIST as an 
international ‘switching’ language for linking various classification systems and 
thesauri. UNISIST is a proposed world science information system suggested 
in a Unesco/ICSU report. 

Whether UNISIST can be made to function remains to be seen. Such a 
concept, however desirable, cannot quickly be brought into being and will 
depend on a very great deal of co-operation from many countries. As to the 
need to revise drastically the tables of the UDC to make it acceptable as a ‘roof 
classification’ some experts consider this necessary, others do not. 

In the opinion of the British National Committee, what is of more importance 
is the effect of such changes on existing UDC users, and on the English edition, 
published as BS1000, in particular. The UDC has been criticized often and for a 
variety of reasons, but in spite of all its imperfections it is widely used and 
continuously finds new users. 

Complaints are made that its hierarchical structure leaves much to be desired, 
that new concepts cannot be introduced in their logical places, and that some 
broad concepts can only be introduced by using as many digits as are used in 
other parts of the tables for very detailed classification. Tnese criticisms may 
be justified, but they can be overcome by using the alphabetical subject key— 
the index, which the English edition provides and which ought to be an 
integral part of an edition in any language. 

Of much more importance has been the complaint that the tables are not 
sufficiently up to date to permit the classification of new developments in science 
and technology, and that there is no complete English edition. To meet these 
Criticisms the British National Committee and its many specialist panels have 
been pushing ahead, as a priority since 1965, with the publication of BS1000, 
and this work is very nearly completed. Unfortunately many parts of the tables 
ate only translations of the last complete foreign language edition, together 
with subsequently authorized extensions and modifications. However, with 
this done, it was hoped that the specialist panels would be zble to proceed with 
proposals for improving the tables to meet present-day requirements. 

The machinery for obtaining international agreement for new proposals and 
their central ratification has always been slow; too slow for some. This fault 
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is inherent with any system involving international co-operation, particularly 
when voluntary committees are involved. Unfortunately the present signs are 
that this work may be delayed still further, or even set at nought, by the work 
on the proposed Standard Reference Code. The British National Committee 
has more than once in the past expressed its concern with the inadequacy of 
the FID Secretariat, which must implement the work of the many voluntary 
committees concerned with the revision of UDC. This kind of work the 
British National Committee knows to be very time-consuming and needs 
adequate funding. i l 

It is disquieting, therefore, to note the sums which have been suggested for 
additional FID staff to process the work which will result from the proposals 
and at the same time to give adequate attention to the day to day revision 
procedure. This suggests that those responsible have no appreciation of just 
what is involved. 

The British National Committee was also concerned to learn that some of 
its panels had expressed their grave concern that extensions and revisions to the 
tables on which they had been working were not being processed for pub- 
lication as P-Notes. There was definite evidence of a slowing down of ordinary 
revision work, priority being given to work on more fundamental changes. 
The panels feel that in such circumstances there is no point in continuing their 
work on updating the tables for a new edition. 

The general principle that has been borne in mind by panels of OC/20/4 
when seeking to improve the UDC tables has been the need to modify, extend 
or cancel where necessary, but not to recast whole sections if less severe ways 
can be found. This is in order to cause minimum upset to the often extensive 
files that exist. The panels also try to resist any pzoposals involving duplication, 
such as developing a classification under a specialist heading when facilities 
already exist in the tables, remembering that applications for particular purposes 
can and should be indicated by use of the colon symbol. Occasionally more 
fundamental changes are necessary and have to be introduced, but this is 
different from the approach behind the changes which are now proposed. 

It is often alleged that the tables of UDC contain long and detailed break- 
downs which appear to have no usefulness today. This is true, but it may well 
be that some users, interested for example in the historical, may use the numbers 
that others wish to see deleted. By the same token, some proposals for ex- 
tending the tables seem to be unnecessarily detailed, but if such detail is wanted 
it should presumably be available. Tose who want less detailed tables may 
find their answers in the abridged edi-ion of BS1000 or in a medium edition 
when it becomes available. 

An outline of the drastic changes, in so far as they have been revealed, and 
of the subventions asked for to provide for additional staff, are given in the 
Appendix which follows. The documents circulated within FID and its asso- 
ciated national members and the published comments are too extensive for 
most readers to absorb readily, so this attempt has been made to state the 
position clearly and succinctly. A longer and most fair and able survey of the 
problem is given in a translation entitled ‘Reorganisation of the UDC’, a paper 
by Hans Wellisch which appeared in Nachrichten für Dokumentation (vol.22, no.2, 
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April 1971, p.55-63) copies of which may be obtained from the Technical 
Information Department of BSI. 

To summarize the situation, the British National Committee is not convinced 
that immediate drastic changes to the tables at top level (0-9, 00-99, 000-999) 
should be introduced, based on the ideas of a few bent on radical changes for 
reasons of pure ideology, but only as a result of a need for major changes 
discovered by those experts who are endeavouring to make the tables suitable 
for classifying modern concepts. The Committee is also concerned that the 
proposals of its panels for extensions and modifications to the tables, which 
they put forward, are unlikely to be dealt with speedily and may not be pro- 
cessed at all. This will hinder or prevent the appearance of revised sections of 
BS 1000. > 

They have long felt that the FID Secretariat should be better organized and 
the limited staff and resources utilized for processing the revision proposals for 
the UDC that are submitted. The subventions asked for suggest that this need 
is still not properly understood. The British Standards Institution has already, 
through its representative in FID/CCC (the Central Classification Committee), 
and by letter, made known its concern at the changes which are intended. The 
Director of Aslib has written to the Secretary General of FID expressing 
misgivings, and a member of FID Council was briefed prior to a recent meeting 
of the Council at The Hague. 

Obviously a system like the UDC, of which one of the advantages is its 
universality, must be governed by majority opinions when unanimity cannot be 
obtained. In an issue such as this it is important to ensure that all concerned 
understand the position and make known their views. Otherwise the views of 
a few enthusiasts, which may not accord with those of the majority, may prevail. 

For this reason a half-day meeting, arranged by Aslib in co-operation with 
the BSI, is to be held on Thursday 6th July, 1972, at 2.15 p.m. at the Royal 
Aeronautical Society, Hamilton Place, London SW1. It is hoped that further 
details will be announced in the May issue of Aslib Proceedings. As many 
British users of UDC as possible are urged to attend. The views of overseas 
users of the English edition, BS1000, communicated when they cannot attend, 
will be equally welcomed. 


APPENDIX (by Mr D. Newcombe, Secretary of BSI Committee OC/20]4 for UDC) 


Summary of proposed basic structure and notation of SRC 

Introduction. It is not yet certain whether the proposed Standard Reference 
Code (SRC) is intended to be a scheme with a permanent existence separate 
from UDC or one with oniy a temporary separate existence, with which the 
existing UDC will later be expected to merge. | 

Basic main classes. Instead of the present ten main classes (0/9) of UDC it is 
proposed that the SRC will have one hundred main classes (00/99) and that the 
decimal point, which divides UDC notation normally into mnemonically 
convenient groups of three figures, will initially appear only after the first group 
of foxr figures, to distinguish SRC notation from UDC notation, but thereafter 
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as in UDC, i.e .with a 4-3-3 ... pattern of figures instead of 3-3-3 . . . Further 
detail after the initial group of four figures may be provided either: 


-by direct addition of the subdivisions of the existing (or revised) UDC, or 
-by combination, through a suitably distinctive symbol, with the notation of 
some other system of classification or subject representation. 
Choice and collocation of basic main classes. A decision will have to be taken first 
on those subjects to be basic main classes (00/99) and second on their order. 


The following suggested relocations of some subjects within the existing 
UDC schedules may be taken into account: 


Provisional locations proposed Possible ultimate locations 
for 1972-73 revision programme in UDC andlor SRC 
38 (or 4...) Home and business management 38 for 4...) 
(from UDC 64/65) 
yr Medical science and technology Ait 
(from UDC 61) 
7 ee Agriculture (from UDC 63) Avs 
6 Technology and industry 6 
60 Engineering: conversion and 
exploitation of energy 
62 Mechanical technology 
603 Electrical technology 63 Electrical technology 
(from UDC 621.3) 
604 Nuclear technology 64 Nuclear technology 


(from 621.039) 


Funds approved by FID Council for elaboration of Standard Reference Code 
(SRC) 

An initial allocation in 1971 of about £370 was made for the study of the 
feasibility of using UDC as a ‘roof’ classification by UNISIST. Before this had 
been completed, two further allocations were made, one of about £700 for the 
SRC, to elaborate the principles and the tables of main classes and common 
and special auxiliary subdivisions, and another of about £925 for UDC, for the 
radical revision of particular tables of common auxiliaries, e.g. of place, and of 
particular main classes, i.e. o, 3, 5, 6 and for the elaboration proposals for the 
reoccupation of the now vacant class 4. 

A total of about £2200 therefore indicates that heavy reliance is being placed 
on voluntary effort. A special FID/CCC Working Group is to meet four times 
a year, three days for each meeting, and international and national UDC 
committees are expected to give priority to proposals for SRC by putting 
forward ideal locations and revisions of the subject fields for which they are 
responsible. Nevertheless, assurance is given that the current level of effort 
devoted to conventional revision of UDC will be maintained. 
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BRIEF REVIEWS 


MUENCH, EUGENE V. Biomedical subject headings: a comparative listing of 
National Library of Medicine (MeSH) and Library of Congress subject 
headings. Hamden (Conn.): Shoe String Press, 1971. 452 pp. $35.00. (ISBN 


o 208 01225 7) 


This work proposes to help life science libraries co-ordinate bibliographic 
information produced by the National Library of Medicine (NLM) with that 
emanating from the Library of Congress (LC) and convert from one system to 
the other. 

The main body of the work comprises a comparative listing of the NLM’s 
Medical Subject Headings (MeSH) and the LC subject headings. The list is 
determined by the alphabetical sequence of MeSH, but, the preface states, most 
LC headings follow the same sequence, as equivalents either of main headings 
or of cross-references in the MeSH list. 

The second section consists of MeSH subheadings with their LC equivalents. 
This is intended to help users trace those compound terms which MeSH breaks 
into main headings and subheading in contrast to LC’s use of a natural language, 
pre-coordinated heading (e.g. NEOPL.ASMS—Nursing in MeSH and CANCER 
NURSING in LC). 

The third section comprises a list of LC headings, with MeSH equivalents, 
which do not fall into the alphabetical sequence of the first section. But the 
searcher for the MeSH equivalent of a composite natural language LC heading 
is advised also to look in the main section under both the natural language and 
the inverted form, as the latter is preferred by MeSH. 

The concordance is presented by its compiler as one step towards a compatible 
network accommodating both MEDLARS and MARC. 


PATRINOSTRO, FRANK, S. A survey of automated activities in the libraries of 
the United States. Tempe (Ariz.): LARC Association, 1971. 152 pp. $10.00. 
(A survey of automated activities in the libraries of the world, vol. 1.) 


This, the first part of a twelve-volume series covering automation in the 
world’s libraries, deals with experiences in the use of automated systems in 
American academic, public, state, federal and special libraries. Publication of 
the series is due for completion in November 1972. 

The report starts with a statistical analysis of the survey returns and a brief 
commentary on trends in the various functional categories to which automation 
has been applied. There follow two detailed indexes of applications and of 
types of library. The main headings under which applications are arranged are: 
acquisitions, cataloguing, circulation, serials, management support, abstracting 
and indexing, bibliography and catalogues of special materials, dissemination, 
information retrieval, miscellaneous and, finally, special topics (e.g. government 
publications, control and/or listings, MARC) 

The main body of the report comprises survey returns from 506 US libraries, 
information centres and library systems. The information provided on each 
project is: name and address of the operating organization, nature of the 
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project, source of personnel, equipment used, name and status of the project 
co-ordinator and literature references. 


SCONUL SLAVONIG AND EAST EUROPEAN GROUP. Directory of libraries and 
special collections on Eastern Europe and the USSR. Edited by Gregory 
Walker, in collaboration with T. H. Bowyer, P. A. Crowther and J. E. Wall. 
London: Crosby Lockwood, 1971. 159 pp. £2.50. (ISBN o 258 96837 0) 


Entries in this Directory give details of material held in libraries in the 
British Isles on any subject relating to, published in, or in a language of any 
country normally thought of as belonging to Eastern Europe, including East 
Germany and Greece (since 1821), but excluding Finland and Modern Turkey. 

It is stated in the Introduction that archive and manuscript holdings are 
noted only where institutions have already been included on the strength of 
their printed book holdings. The entries were compiled from answers to a 
questionnaire circulated in June 1970 and information includes policy con- 
cerning use of the collections by the general public, lending facilities, services 
offered by the library and relevant publications issued by it. 

There are two sections: the main section is arranged in alphabetical order of 
town or city and within each town in alphabetical order of name of the library. 
The second section lists names, addresses and telephone numbers of other 
sources of information such as embassies, trade and cultural organizations and 
specialist booksellers. There is a reasonably detailed index containing references 
to libraries, collections and subjects. Care and some imagination are needed, 
however, since only specific mention of special collections in a library’s entry 
receives a separate reference: users not already aware of the existence of the 
School of Slavonic and East European Studies of the University of London, 
for example, will not find it listed under ‘Russian language’ or ‘Russian literature’, 
but under the more general heading of ‘Russia’. 


WHO OWNS WHOM (Continental edition). Vols 1 and 2: a directory of parent, 
associate and subsidiary companies, 1971/72. 11th edition. London: Roskill, 
1972. Various paging. £10.50 each vol. £18.50 the set. 


Over 100,000 parent, associate and subsidiary companies are listed in this 
directory which now includes information on companies based in Liechtenstein 
as well as other European countries; in addition there is a section showing 
United States parent companies and their continental Western European 
subsidiaries. 

The information is arranged in two sections, under each country: section 
one shows the names of subsidiaries under the holding company, and section 
two lists the relationship under the name of the subsidiary. Addresses are not 
shown in full but the brief addresses given for the parent companies ate said by 
the editors to be sufficient for a letter to reach the correct destination in most 
cases. 
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The editors check their information with parent companies: sometimes the 
parent will delete the name of a subsidiary from the list because they do not 
want the relationship known; however, the editors recheck and the name will 
be included in the directory if they can prove that the relationship does, in fact, 
exist. The information given was current at 15th October 1971. 
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Librarians and the management of 
library systems 


P. A. Thomas and 
Valeri: A. Ward 


Aslib Research & Development Department 


SYSTEMS ANALYSIS is no new phenomenon, and the concept of hierarchies 
of systems is no novelty to a librarian. Its usefulness in classification schemes 
has long been appreciated. Control over change is one of the important con- 
tributions made possible by systems analysis. An organization and its environ- 
ment are in a continuous state of change, and any information that can help 
people to understand, and hopefully to control, the way in which an organization 
reacts to change is of vital importance to management. 

Organization theory has developed from the traditional or classical approach 
through the human relations or neo-classical, to the present emphasis on systems 
analysis. The classical approach was work-centred, and was obsessed with 
measurement and structure. The human relationists were more concerned 
with the individual and his behaviour as a member of a series of groups, both 
formal and informal. The systems approach offers a possible synthesis of what 
is good in the earlier theories, plus a number of developments of its own, such 
as its emphasis on the interactions between the component parts of a total 
system, information flows and communication networks. 

Much of the literature on organization theory and systems analysis generally 
can be helpfully applied to the library situation. If the library itself is not a 
separate organization it can at least be usefully regarded as a sub-system of its 
parent organization. A knowledge of systems analysis, long-term planning and 
the management techniques that other members of management teams are 
finding useful, is of direct concern to the librarian as manager of his library. 
This is particularly so in the present economic climate when the fight for a 
share of the limited resources available has intensified. 

Members of Aslib Research and Development Department-have already 
spent some time in studying the applications of work study and organizatiori 
and methods techniques to the operational activities of libraries. Having 
categorized and analysed the procedures of the operational sub-system, we 
wish to turn our attention to the administrative and managerial activities of 
librarians. There is not as much information available about these activities as 
there is about operational procedures like cataloguing and classification, and 
we felt that an exploratory investigation would be useful to discover just what 
administrative activities librarians are currently practising. 

Fayol’s description of managerial work as planning, organizing, co-ordinat- 
ing and controlling has long been accepted, but it is rather vague. Categorization 
by ‘traditional’ functional area means less now that new approaches to-analysing 
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the structure of the total system are proving useful even in the industrial 
environment. In the library situation it would be even more difficult and 
confusing to attempt. Functional departments have not been developed on the 
more formal lines of division, contrasting production, sales and personnel. The 
range of functions dealt with by one manager-librarian is very wide, especially 
in the smaller library. We are trying to develop a more relevant categorization 
of work in the administrative sub-system of a library by looking at the day-to- 
day activities of a number of librarians in libraries of very different types. We 
want to see what similarities and what differences may emerge, and what 
problems confront librarians in managing their libraries, so that we can devise 
projects aimed at providing them with useful information. It is essential in a 
rapidly changing environment that the time and effort invested in allocating 
the available resources and in planning the future of the library should be made 
as effective as possible. 

There are a number of problems involved in an investigation of library 
activities. Many librarians must cope with a certain amount of operational 
work, such as book selection, answering technical enquiries, or cataloguing. 
Our present interest is in the non-operational activities, the proportion of time 
spent in actually administering the library. The degree of managerial re- 
sponsibility is often constrained by the structure and administration of the 
parent organization. Just how free is the librarian to manage his library? As 
it is the content of each action that we are interested in, and not just its occur- 
rence, we have very large data collection and data analysis tasks, even with 
only a small sample of libraries. There is also, of course, the problem of methodo- 
logy: just how should we collect the necessary information? 

We decided to use self-administered diary forms for recording the activities of 
a number of librarians from different types of library. We interviewed each 
librarian at the start of the exercise, and asked him to tell us about his work. 
We also read any non-confidential formal documents available generally to 
members of the library staf, policy and procedure guides, staff instructions, and 
minutes of meetings. This helped to give us a background knowledge of each 
library, and to extend the time span of actions studied. In a data collection job 
there is a limit to the amount of time that can be covered, and this makes it 
especially dificult when dealing with the non-routine activities of senior staff. 

As the libraries are of different types, they are likely to have various degrees 
of autonomy. We therefore asked each librarian to describe his library’s 
relationship with the parent organization, and the organizational structure of 
the library itself. We also asked librarians to indicate their freedom in setting 
objectives, policy making and decision taking throughout their areas of activity, 
and for their definitions of these phrases. We showed them the diary forms, 
discussed their use, and left with them a pack of forms and short notes on their 
completion. 

As this is primarily an exploratory project, and we are interested in the actual 
content of each activity, we are particularly anxious to avoid pre-defining what 
we ate looking for, and so recording what we expect to find rather than what 
actually happens. We have developed a checklist of areas to be covered in the 
initial interview, but the emphasis is on what the individual librarians do and 
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think, and we used the checklist (when needed at all) only to provide cues, and 
stressed throughout that it was their interpretations of their jobs that were 
important to us. The diary form itself (an edge-notched card) is pre-structured 
only to the extent of listing, as a reminder to the librarians, the features of each 
situation that recur consistently, e.g. approximate duration of action, where 
the action took place, how many people were involved. We also included the 
more frequent media of action such as letters, telephone calls and meetings. 
This helped to cut down the amount of writing for the librarians. The word 
‘letter’, ‘meeting’ or ‘telephone’ could then be underlined, leaving the writer 
free to elaborate the primary area of ‘action/decision’. 

The diaries cover a period of two non-consecutive weeks in each library, 
Again, this helped to extend the time span studied, and gave each librarian a 
break in the somewhat extensive job of diary completion. We maintained close 
contact with the librarians during the diary period, collecting the forms each 
day from those librarians in or near to London, and supplying stamped addres- 
sed envelopes for each day for each person in libraries further afield. In this 
way we wete able to discuss any queries as they arose. We have been fortunate 
in the willing and helpful co-operation of the librarians participating in the 
project, and are hopeful that because of their interest and our continued 
interaction we have accumulated userul descriptions of managerial and ad- 
ministrative activities. 

We intend to use the original data collection forms as coding forms as well. 
The fixed features can be coded immediately to provide interim results in the 
form of tables showing approximate proportions of time spent in coping with 
the various media involved in the activities, such as planned versus unplanned 
meetings, paperwork and telephone calls. Finally an extensive analysis of the 
action part of each form is to be undertaken, and the results interpreted in 
relation to the information gathered at the various interviews. 

We believe that, since knowledge is gained through experience (either one’s 
own or the reported and accumulated experiences of others), at least one 
function of library research is to discover and analyse the experience of prac- 
tising librarians. Man owes his survival as a species to his ability to learn from 
his experiences, to extract from events patterns of similarity and difference and 
to adjust his world view and his actions accordingly. Similarly, for the survival 
of an organization its managers must be consciously concerned with the 
mechanics of cause and effect, and the chains of interaction within the system, 
so that the problems involved in closing the gap between the existing state of 
affairs and the desired one can be solved. 

Ackoff has said: ‘For a manager to know what information he needs, he 
must be aware of each type of decision he should make (as well as does make) 
and he must have an adequate model of each...a decision model identifies 
what information is required and hence what information is relevant.’ Our 
present study is in the nature of an exploration. We need to know what lib- 
ratian-managers are doing at the moment before we can identify the most 
useful areas on which to concentrate our attention. If, as in research studies of 
industrial management, our project reveals that librarians are not always aware 
of how they spend their time, the knowledge could hopefully provoke a 
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‘positive reaction (and not a nervous breakdown, as one librarian suggested). 
A redistribution of the workload or a stricter timetable could help to solve the 
problem—but a problem cannot be solved unless it is realized that it exists. 
We are not at this stage, then, attempting to join discussions on management 
philosophies, nor to sell the various principles and techniques that managers 
have made use of. Since much of the difficulty in solving problems is to ask 
the right questions in the first place, we are beginning by collecting a few 
questions. . 
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The foreign language and translation 
problems of the social sciences 


W. L. Saunders 


Director, Postgraduate School of Librarianship and 
Information Science, University of Sheffield 


Paper presented at a mesting of the Social Sciences Group, Imperial College, London, 
1 &th October 1971 


BY ONE of those coincidences that seem to abound in academic life and are 
probably not coincidences at all, we have recently found ourselves, quite 
suddenly, in possession of a very great deal of information about the language 
barrier and about the information requirements of the social sciences. This is a 
consequence of two recent publications: the Sheffield report on two years of 
intensive work on the language barrier in an academic community! and Bath 
University Library’s INFROSS report.2 The former looks at the language 
barrier from the point of view of all disciplines, including the social sciences; 
the latter looks at the information requirements and problems of social 
scientists from a very comprehensive point of view and includes amongst the 
problems that of the language barrier. The two reports therefore complement 
one another very well, and in my paper this evening I propose to draw on both 
of them, in an attempt to look at the language barrier from the social scientist’s 
point of view. I shall normally draw more heavily on the Sheffield report than 
that of Bath—mainly because it is the one with which I am most familiar— 
though when I came to look at possible solutions, the Bath findings will 
certainly carry a good deal of weight, as you will see. 

First of all, then, some general background detail and information about the 
projects which led to the two reports. 

INFROSS was an OSTI-supported project carried out at Bath University 
under the direction of Maurice Line, with Michael Brittain and Frank Cranmer 
as researchers. It was an attempt to obtain an aerial view of the information 
needs of social scientists, in a variety of disciplines, both researchers and prac- 
titioners, in the UK. The aim was to acquire sufficient data to be able to state 
the requirements that a social science information system must satisfy, since in 
the absence of such knowledge a viable system is unlikely to be designed. The 
questions asked therefore all had some implication, direct or indirect, for some 
aspect of system design. The main research tool was a questionnaire aimed at 
social science researchers, of whom a national sample was drawn and nearly 
1100 responded. Since previous knowledge of social science information 
requirements was almost non-existent, the area covered by the investigation 
was very large, and questions relating to language problems occupied only a 
relatively small part of the questionnaire. The lack of depth in any one part of 
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the study would, it was hoped, be more than compensated for by the size of the 
sample and the ability to compare results across disciplines, environments, age 
groups, and so on. It may be added that now the results have been obtained, 
the Bath team is conducting further research into information system design, 
which will take them into account. The possibility of experimental translation 
services is also being considered as part of the new project. 

Sheffield’s language barrier project was also sponsored by OSTI. It was 
carried out under my direction by two independent research workers—John 
Hutchins and Betty Pargeter. Its origin lies in an earlier use study,3 which 
analysed borrowing from the University of Sheffield over a one-year period, 
and which amongst other things seemed to reveal serious under-utilization of 
foreign language materials. If such a language barrier exists its direct and in- 
direct consequences would be serious: the country’s university libraries spend 
very substantial sums of money each year on foreign language books and 
journals, on the assumption that language is no barrier to a researcher if a 
book or paper is relevant to his research. If this assumption is incorrect, not 
only are resources being wasted, but even more important, the efficiency and 
quality of research is being adversely affected. 

It was therefore decided to study in very considerable depth and detail the 
use of foreign language materials by the entire research population of Sheffield 
University. This comprised 644 academic staff, 498 research students working 
for Doctor’s or Master's degrees by thesis, 180 full-time research workers and 
217 others (principally clinical teachers, demonstrators and visiting staff): a 
total of 1,539. 

Of these the Faculty of Social Sciences accounted for 83, spread over the 
departments of Accountancy and Financial Administration, Applied Economics 
and Business Studies, Economic History, Economics, Political Theory and 
Institutions and Sociological Studies. In this paper I shall sometimes mention 
other disciplines such as Geography and Psychology, which are often counted 
as social sciences but which are not in our Faculty of Social Sciences at Sheffield. 

A very carefully structured interview was carried out with 851 researchers— 
over 55 per cent of the total population. What these interviews revealed, and 
the way in which the results were collated against other records and analyses 
of the population’s actual library usage, will emerge as this paper progresses. 
In practical terms we were hoping that the results of the study would give a 
firm basis for assessing a university community’s need for translation services, 
that light would be thrown on various aspects of general educational policy 
in regard to language teaching, and that some guidance on rationalizing 
university library stocks of foreign language materials would emerge as a 
result of the study. 

It will be realized that the two communities which were studied are different 
in a number of respects; one is localized geographically, in Sheffield, though 
there is every reason to believe it is typical of any university community except, 
perhaps, Oxford, Cambridge and London. The INFROSS community on the 
other hand is widely distributed geographically and is not confined to academic 
social scientists, though they do in fact predominate. From the point of view 
of establishing whether a language barrier exists, the different composition 
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should not introduce significant bias; if university social scientists experience 
problems, those outside universities are no less likely to. 

In Sheffield our approach to the problem of the language barrier was to seek 
the answer to certain quite fundamental questions, and it is around these 
questions and the answers to them that I shall build this paper. 


Firstly: Is there a significant amount of social science material in languages 
other than English? 

Secondly: Assuming the answer to the first question is ‘Yes’, is full account 
being taken of this foreign language material by researchers in this country? 

Thirdly: If the answer to Question 2 is ‘No—full account is not being taken 
of it’, what are the reasons for this? 

Fourthly: If full account is not being taken of this material, whatever the 
reasons, does it in fact matter? 

Finally: What courses of action are required to bring about an improvement 
in the present situation? 


Considering first the amount of material, subjective impressions suggest that 
there is no shortage of foreign language contributions to all the social sciences 
and examination of any well stocked specialist social science library confirms 
this. Researchers at Bath expect in due course to have objective information 
about the size of the body of potentially relevant information in foreign lan- 
guages, with emphasis on serials, as a result of the DISISS bibliometric studies, 
but at present there is a lack of really firm and definite information. 

The analysis of Sheffield University Library’s book and periodical stock 
which was carried out for our own project certainly shows no shortage of 
foreign language materials; indeed, 25 per cent of the library’s book budget and 
about 35 per cent of its journals budget went on the purchase of materials in 
languages other than English. As would be expected, considerable variation 
exists between the foreign language holdings of particular subjects. In Ancient 
History, for example, over half the Sheffield book stock is in languages other 
than English, while at the other extreme the corresponding figure for Civil 
Engineering is only 3.3 per cent. An estimate was made of book stock in 
certain selected social sciences: Sociology, Statistics, Politics, Economics and 
Economic History. This showed a total of over 15,000 books, of which over 
1,800—11.7 per cent—were in languages other than English. Although the 
proportion of such materials is low compared with most other subjects, there 
was clearly no shortage of books in foreign languages to draw on, if the users 
so wished. Interestingly, the proportion of material in French is consistently 
higher than in German—a marked difference from the situation in most other 
subjects. When we turned from books to look at holdings of foreign language 
journals, we found that of 483 social science titles (excluding Law, but including 
Psychology and Social Anthropology), 396 were in English, with 21 French, 9 
German, half-a-dozen Russian and a good number of multi-lingual journals. In 
the library as a whole over 30 per cent of current titles are in languages other 
than English (including multi-lingual journals), so that this social sciences 
figure—at around 18 per cent—is well below the average. Even so, it is not 
insubstantial, and the point to be borne in mind is that all these titles have bee 
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selected over the years by specialist academics who believe them to be of 
research importance in their fields. I think it is fair to say, therefore, that 
Sheffield’s book and journal holdings suggest that there zs quite a substantial 
amount of significant foreign language material in the social sciences. Between 
the library’s own holdings and the usual inter-lending channels there was per- 
fectly adequate access to this material; and what is true of Sheffield is no doubt 
true of the large academic populations covered by INFROSS, and probably 
also true of the non-academic researchers covered by INFROSS. What all this 
seems to add up to is that the answer to my first question 1s ‘Yes: there js a 
significant amount of social science material in languages other than English.’ 

The question which follows from this is whether or not full account is being 
taken of this material by workers in this country. INFROSS throws interesting 
light on one aspect of this: it found that of those who had any foreign language 
knowledge at all—which was just over four-fifths of their population—only a 
third regularly scanned foreign literature and of this third, two-thirds scanned 
the literature in French, only one-third the German literature and a mere 4 per 
cent the Russian. Within these figures could be seen marked differences between 
individual disciplines and between types of community. Respondents from 
Colleges of Education, Government departments and other research institutions 
were less likely to scan foreign materials than others. Respondents whose 
research was applied were less likely to scan than those whose research was not; 
those working in international or comparative areas or areas involving frequent 
use of historical material were mere likely to scan than others; Geographers, 
Anthropologists and Political Scientists were more likely to scan than repre- 
sentatives of other disciplines. 

Sheffield’s findings on this matter take a rather different form. An attempt 
was made to analyse every type of relevant activity carried out by the population 
in question: their total library borrowings over a full year, their Xeroxing of 
foreign materials, also over a year; a full year’s inter-library loans; and the 
extent of their scanning of foreign language journals inside the library. The 
results are extremely revealing. Total borrowing over the year shows the social 
scientists to be the heaviest borrowers of any Faculty in the university. Only 
5 per cent of them borrowed nothing at all, and the average borrowings were 
46.4 per head—over twice the average for the university as a whole, and 
heavier, even, than the humanities. On the other hand, the proportion of this 
borrowing which was in foreign languages is /ower than any other group in the 
university—a total of only 51 items over 79 borrowers. Furthermore, three 
departments—~Accountancy, Applied Economics and Politics, borrowed none 
at all: the Politics figure, incidentally, in curious contrast to the INFROSS 
findings for foreign language scanning. Xeroxing figures were abysmally low 
for the social scientists—they accounted for only one item of the 474 foreign 
language Xerox copies made during the year. Inter-library loans tell a similar 
story: only six social scientists borrowed foreign items from elsewhere-—a total 
of eleven inter-library loans between them. Looking at borrowing, Xeroxing 
and inter-library loans as a whole, the average was 0.7 per social scientist, not 
much more than a quarter of the average for the university a3 a whole and less 
than alf of the average if the humanities—who are very heavy users of 
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foreign language materials—are excluded. If amongst this very low level of 
usage we look for a dominant language, it is French: there is nearly three 
times as much material in French as in any other language. 


When we attempted to measure consultation of current foreign language 
journals inside the library, over a full term, we found that nearly a quarter of 
the entire university population made foreign language consultations of this 
sort, and averaged 7.5 consultations, Le. 2,615 consultations by 350 persons. 
For the Faculty of Social Sciences, however, only 14.5 per cent of the group 
consulted foreign language journals and they averaged only 2.2 consultations 
per person. Again, the social sciences show up very badly not only in absolute 
terms but in comparison with all the other university disciplines. 

To round off this part of our investigation we looked at citation practices. 
The citations from every publication and every thesis produced by the uni- 
versity staff and research population during a full year were analysed in detail: 
over 35,000 citations from 999 items. The social sciences showed a higher 
proportion of English language citations than any other Faculty—only 28 
foreign language citations out of a total of 939, with only two departments, 
Economic History and Sociology, accounting for all of them. 

From all of this J would submit that the case for low-utilization by social 
scientists of foreign language materials is pretty conclusively established. This 
brings us to my third question: Why is this sor 

The obvious reason which springs to mind is a low level of language com- 
petence amongst social scientists. Is this in fact the case? INFROSS showed 
that 75 per cent of their population hac French, 27 per cent could read German 
and only 4 per cent Russian. At Sheffield the figures are very similar. By the 
criterion of being able to read a research paper in the language in question, 
77 per cent had French, 26 per cent German and less than 2 per cent Russian. 
The French figure, though high, is very well below the average for the uni- 
versity as a whole, and the figure for German is only half that for the total 
university population. Remember, of course, that these findings are derived 
from only one university—Shefield—and I ought to mention at this point 
that INFROSS finds respondents from Oxford, Cambridge, the new universities 
and the Scottish universities more likely than the others to be able to read a 
foreign language. They also report certain subjects as better than others, in- 
cluding Anthropology, Political Science, Geography, and Economic Statistics. 
Also, sentor researchers were found to be better linguists than their juniors 
and Sheffield’s findings broadly confirm this. Whether they are senior because 
they are better linguists or whether they are better linguists because they have 
been around longer is a nice point for speculation! 

Language knowledge—or lack of knowledge—is not the only influence at 
work, however. INFROSS reports relatively poor use of abstracting and 
indexing periodicals in general, which means that most researchers are under- 
exposed to foreign language materials—such comprehensive and important 
tools as Bulletin Signalétique and Referativnyi Zhurnal, for instance, were hardly 
ever mentioned. The Sheffield study also identifies lack of general biblio- 
graphical expertise as a weakness. This comes out for instance in the amount of 
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significant English language material which social scientists confessed to having 
discovered late in their research—though they are no worse in this than other 
Faculties. In the case of foreign material, even if references were found they 
were by no means bound to be followed up: more than half the social scientists 
who did find German references, for instance, did not bother to follow them up 
to check if they were relevant. In this they were either much worse or more 
honest than other Faculties. INFROSS reports a third of the population as 
considerably more reluctant to follow up a foreign language reference than an 
English one, and singles out Psychologists as being particularly likely to behave 
in this way. They also note that researchers with limited facilities for translation 
are not only less likely than others to expose themselves to foreign language 
material, but that when they do they are less likely to follow it up. Lack of 
awareness of translation indexes and facilities, plus the inability to finance 
translations, was certainly a very common finding in the Sheffield study, too. 


All in all there seems to be a considerable complacency about roreign language 
materials. The high proportion of Sheffield social scientists—over 50 per cent 
—who claimed they had no language problem was higher than for any other 
Faculty and very much higher than most. The INFROSS study states quite 
firmly that either the social scientist finds the foreign language question largely 
irrelevant to his research or rationalizes his own linguistic inability into the 
supposed irrelevance of foreign language material. The evidence from both 
Sheffield and INFROSS seems to point to the latter, though as INFROSS 
concedes, some kinds of social science research—especially applied research— 
may not travel well. 

Which leads into my fourth question—if full account is sef being taken of 
foreign language materials, whatever the reason, does this matter? Two elements 
in the Sheffield study are particularly relevant here: researchers were asked to 
assess the relative importance of research in other countries and also whether 
or not important work in other countries might have been missed. Nearly a 
third of the social scientists rated France as an important source of research 
and over a quarter Germany; certainly not so high as in many other Faculties, 
but nevertheless very substantial testimony to the importance of these coun- 
tries. Furthermore, nearly a third of all social scientists believed they were 
probably missing significant foreign work and over a fifth thought this might 
possibly be the case. Only a fifth gave a definite ‘no’ to this possibility. France 
was believed to be the source of nearly 15 per cent of the important work 
which may have been missed, and Germany nearly a quarter. Russia and Italy 
each account for over 10 per cent. All in all the evidence of the Sheffield study 
adds up to quite a powerful case for the importance of foreign language pub- 
lications in the social sciences and a substantial awareness of this fact by the 
social scientists themselves, even if their own use of these materials is so very 
limited... 

These, then, were the facts revealed by the two investigations, and I might 
aptly quote here from the Sheffield report a paragraph which rather sums the 
situation up: ‘[It has been] demonstrated conclusively that work in foreign 
languages is of considerable importance to the research activity of the com- 
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munity which was surveyed; that there is evidence of lack of knowledge and 
under-utilisation of such work, due to the barrier of language; that... the 
four languages to which particular importance is attached are French, German, 
Russian and Japanese; and that the situation with only one of these—French 
——can be regarded as reasonably satisfactory’. 

What, then, should we be doing about it? The final part of this paper will be 
concerned with possible solutions put forward by the Sheffield Report and by a 
working paper from Stephen Roberts, based on ideas from the Bath team. 

One obvious possibility is to improve the language competence of researchers. 
The Sheffield Report stresses the importance of giving more emphasis to 
language teaching—particularly German and Russian—in the schools, but the 
Bath paper sees this as at best only a long-term solution: they stress the greater 
linguistic complexity of social sciences as compared, for instance, with pure 
science and technology. Similarly, Bath sees little significant hope of progress 
through encouraging researchers to improve their foreign language competence, 
since their motivation to do so is likely to be rather weak. Sheffield sees this 
rather differently. While agreeing that motivation is weak or non-existent at 
undergraduate level it is felt that it would be well worth while to improve 
facilities and make greater opportunities available for university teachers, 
postgraduates and other research workers to learn at the outset of their research 
careers the languages important to their specializations. It seems particularly 
significant, for instance, that ability to read a research paper in German is 
found in far more research workers than had learned it, formally, at school; if 
-a language seems important to their research, many researchers are clearly 
willing to learn it for themselves, and our study also showed a remarkable 
willingness on the part of people having some knowledge of a language to have 
a go at translating for themselves. And the improvement of language ability 
with seniority is worth mentioning, too, though obviously quite a complex of 
factors apply here. 

One recommendation on which both reports are agreed is the value of outline 
translation services—included by Bath under the apt heading of Linguistic Aid 
Services. These would be on the NRLSI model by which a researcher with a 
paper in a language he can not deal with, brings it along to an expert in that 
language. Together they then produce a quick outline—one providing the 
subject expertise, the other the language knowledge. In this way it can usually 
be determined quite quickly whether or not a full translation is justified. It is 
considered best to base this service on the library: the library staff usually 
includes linguists who would surely welcome a few hours a week of this sort of 
activity; being librarians they would also have the bibliographical expertise to 
run English language summaries or abstracts to earth, if they are available, and 
to know about access to translation services and indexes such as those held by 
Aslib and the NLL. Also, being in the library, they would have the literature 
base right to hand. Screening by such an outline service is seen as the essential 
preliminary prior to demanding expensive full translations; and incidentally, 
there is no reason for restricting this service and this channel just to university 
users; there seems obvious scope for co-operative service here, perhaps for a 
whole region. 
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For the next step—full translations—there seems to be a clear need for a 
national centre and the Bath paper also makes the point that an essential 
preliminary is a register of social science translators and a survey of the existing 
stock of social science translations. Sheffield sees the centre as possibly being an 
extension of NLL’s present service in Russian to cover all languages and the 
report particularly stresses the great demand for translations from German. 
Those working on the Bath project have probably given more thought to and 
done more work on the actual requirements and problems of such a centre. One 
problem they mention, for example, is the absence of a common body of identi- 
fiable materials in foreign languages which can provide a re-usable core of 
translated materials and act as a stimulant to demand and for the production 
of further translations. 

Since the cost of translations emerged as a considerable deterrent during the 
Sheffield investigation, it is recommended that an element for translation be 
included in the costing of research grants; though as has been rightly pointed 
out, such an element would be very difficult to assess. 

At the bibliographical end Sheffield identifies a need for English translations 
of article titles in current awareness publications such as Cerrent Contents, and 
the fairly obvious point is also made that research papers should be provided 
with multi-lingual summaries. Mr Roberts, in agreeing with this, rightly 
mentions the difficulty of direct action to bring it about, and suggests that the 
best approach is to employ linguist/documentalists at the document processing 
and input stage. He mentions too the potential value of reviews of the litera- 
ture—if they were better known to social scientists; and it is relevant to men- 
tion that only 3.3 per cent of Sheffield social scientists had used reviews to 
keep up with research, compared with 17 per cent of the total population. He 
also considers the possibilities of collections of selected, translated articles. He 
is dubious, however, about cover-to-cover translations on grounds of econ- 
omic viability, low use, delays and the wide scattering of social science material. 
Sheffield, on the other hand, sees quite a bit of virtue in encouraging cover- 
to-cover or selective translation of at least the really important German 
and Japanese journals. It would be worth trying to get more evidence from 
other sources on this particular matter—which is certainly very important. 

Both Sheffield and Bath note the multiplicity of sources of translation and 
similar services and it is clear from Chapter 2 of the Sheffieid survey, which 
reviews recording translations, locating translations, and translations services, 
that there is scope for a good deal of rationalization of the present rather 
chaotic situation. 

Finally there is probably quite a lot that could be done by library staff them- 
selves to improve the present situation, and without a great deal of trouble or 
expense. Bath stresses the value of user education, and successful experience 
with their experimental information officer service encourages them to feel 
that the right approach is probably to go out and offer a service and test out 
their various hypotheses experimentally. Sheffield, too, lays stress on actively 
promoting the use of existing facilities and also recommends a relatively 
simple service that some universities are already providing—namely the com- 
pilation of lists of local translators. The last of the Sheffield recommendations 
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seems to be quite an appropriate one on which to conclude this paper. It reads: 
‘It should be ensured that library staff who actually deal with library users are 
themselves aware of the full range of -ranslating services and possibilities.’ I 
wonder how many of you in this room tonight could put your hands on your 
hearts and say this recommendation doesn’t apply to you? 
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DISCUSSION 


MR M. BRITTAIN (Bath University): “Do you hink that the evidence from the Sheffield and 
Bath studies shows that the language problem in the social sciences is substantially different 
from the language problem in the sciences? Further, if this is the case, would you argue for a 
solution in the social sciences which is different from existing and proposed solutions to the 
language problem in science ?” 

PROF. SAUNDERS: “Yes, it does appear to be substantially different but it is difficult to visualize 
fotally different solutions; the emphasis on, aod importance attached to, particular solutions 
may well differ from one subject or group of subjects to another, but this is not a matter to 
which we gave any extensive consideration.’ 

MR BRITTAIN: “The figures you give from the Sheffield study for borrowing, Xeroxing 
and inter-library loans of foreign language material do not show great absolute differences 
between social scientists and other users in the university. The average for the social scientists 
was 0.7 and you say this is not much more than a quarter of the average for the university 
as a whole—which means that other users average about 2.8 borrowings. On this evidence 
the extent of use of foreign language material as revealed by borrowing is not great: there is 
no indication that non-social scientists are meking great demands for foreign literature. As 
you say, scientists cite a great deal more foreign literature than do social scientists. It would 
be interesting to know why this is so. Presurcably scientists make greater use of the foreign 
language material they do borrow than the social scientists.’ 

PROF. SAUNDERS: ‘I agree that the absolute totals are not very impressive but the relative 
levels seem quite significant. Borrowing is of course only part of the story in any case. On 
the final point, there could be other reasons than more intensive use of what they do borrow, 
but we have no firm data on this: it may merit further study.’ 

MR BRITTAIN: ‘We have not shown beyond doubt tkat the social science material which 
undoubtedly exists in languages other than English is of relevance to the majority of English 
language speaking social scientists. I am doubtfl if we have satisfactorily answered your fourth 
question. You base your judgement on asseasn-ents made by social scientists about the relative 
importance of research in other countries, and your social scientists rate France in particular 
as an important source of research and Germany to a smaller extent. However, in many cases 
social scientists are in no position to assess the relevance cf, and the need for, foreign language 
material, or, indeed, to know of the extent to which it existe—except perhaps by hearsay. As 
we have seen, only a very small percentage can read Russian, 27 per cent German, and 75 
per cent French. But not all of those who can read foreign -anguages regularly scan the material. 
Only about one-third of those who can read French regularly scan the literature (this amounts 
to about one-quater of all respondents in the INFROSS study) and only one-third of those 
who can read German scan the German literature regularly (that is, only about eighty of 
INFROSS respondents). Therefore, the evidence that INFROSS has about the relevance of 
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social science material in foreign languages comes from only a minority of social scientists 
in the sample; and I suggest that the social scientists who are aware of the full extent of the 
language problem and who could give valid answers to questions about the relevance of 
foreign language material to English language users may be atypical.’ 

PROF, SAUNDERS: “This is a difficult one to answer with certainty, but I would have thought 
the evidence I put forward was fairly strong. Wouldn’t you think that researchers can form 
views on the importance of research in a particular country without necessarily being able to 
read the language in question ? 


MR J. PEMBERTON (Warwick University Library): ‘Are universities buying foreign language 
social science books too soon after publication? Could they do better by waiting to see if 
foreign books are going to be translated into English? Clearly this would require research 
into the average delay in publishing translations of books. Had Professor Saunders checked 
on whether the foreign-language books he had counted in Sheffield University library had 
eventually been translated into English ?’ 

PROF, SAUNDERS: “We did not go into this particular matter but it certainly seems to be 
worth following up further,’ 

MR PEMBERTON: ‘In my experience, foreign-language books in the social sciences are usually 
requested by fairly senior—or at least advanced—academic staff. Use of those books can, 
therefore, only be expected by the small number of people involved. To assess levels of usage 
of foreign-language material by producing figures based on surveys of the reading patterns of 
whole departments will, therefore, give a distorted picture. The danger is that conclusions 
drawn from such surveys might suggest a low level of use of foreign-language books generally, 
and lead to pressure from administrators for libraries to spend less on them.’ 

PROF, SAUNDERS: ‘ “Quality” of use and users is hard to assess, of course. I quite take Mr 
Pemberton’s point and would say that quantitative “use” criteria should rate just as much or 
just as little importance with foreign language purchases as with any other selection decisions 
that university librarians have to make.’ 


MR N., DUMBLETON (Open University): ‘I would like to emphasize the importance of im- 
mediacy in a translation service. A researcher wants to know without delay whether a foreign 
language article or report is relevant to his work. Hence the value of publicizing and using 
the library staff’s own language knowledge for on-the-spot scanning. If such a service created 
too great a demand the library could cut its foreign language book budget by a third and use 
the money to employ a professional translator/abstractor. This would greatly increase the use 
of the remaining foreign language materials at no further cost to the library.’ 

PROF, SAUNDERS: ‘I agree that immediacy is an important factor, but I should want more 
data before being able to comment on the second part of Dumbleton’s observation.’ 


MR M. B. LINE (Librarian, NCL, formerly of Bath University): ‘Perhaps limited (and de- 
creasing) use of foreign literature is due in large part to the increase in volume of publication 
-—the more there is to read, the more one is inclined to read the material in one’s own language 
and avoid the others.’ 

PROF, SAUNDERS: ‘Agreed. Only today a scientific colleague told me that, while not denying 
the importance of foreign language materials, he found it near impossible to keep up with 


English language contributions.’ 


MR LINE: “Cover-to-cover translations tend not to be current, nor to provide a really good 
selection of foreign literature: recent research at Bath University suggests that it would be 
far more useful to translate ro per cent of the articles in ten times as many journals rather than 
roo per cent in a few.’ 

PROF. SAUNDERS: “An interesting point: we could do with more information on the whole 
matter of cover-to-cover translations.’ 

MR LINE: ‘For DISISS we are asking experts in 2 field to identify what they consider to be 
key articles in Russian, and will ask NLL to translate these. We shall publicize the existence of 
these translations, and see what happens. We may be able to see whether any one article gen- 
erates much demand, or whether demand is scattered over them all, or whether there is 
any significant demand at all One of the problems with an on-demand translation service 
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is that, while in science the probability of an article translated for one person being wanted by 
another is quite high, in the social sciences it may be low.’ 


MR M. GUHA (University of Sussex Centre for Contemporary European Studies): “The social 
sciences are the American sciences—most of the literature used, even by French and German 
social scientists, is in English, and the proportion is increasing.’ 

PROF. SAUNDERS: ‘T agree that American literature is extremely important—TI think the USA 
was considered by the social scientists in our survey to be the most important single country 
from the point of view of research. Nevertheless, this it not to say that foreign language 
literature is not also important, and our Sheffield survey suggests that it definitely is.’ 


MR A. HORTON (University of New South Wales): ‘Did either survey reveal the reasons why 
material in any language was sought. Experience shows that many approaches to the library 
are by people who already have identified the article needed.’ 

PROF. SAUNDERS: “We have no specific information about this.’ 


MRS $3, GAHAGAN (British Aluminium): ‘A University community like Sheffield should be 
able to draw on Language Sections and on exchange of material from foreign universities and 
the senior staff should disseminate this and not keep it to themselves. Also, foreign university 
libraries should be able—on a reciprocal basis—to supply lists of significant publications. 
They would perhaps be glad of reciprocal lists, particularly as the output is so much greater.’ 

PROF. SAUNDERS: “Our survey showed that it is something of a myth to think that because 
a university has a department teaching a particular language it should be possible for anyone 
with a problem in that language easily to get help from them. It is not that the language 
departments are hostile or unco-operative: the scale of the demand would make their positions 
insupportable. Individuals might go to personal friends in language departments but we found 
that people are much more likely to turn to colleagues in their own departments, if they are 
known to be proficient in a particular language. Full details of all of this are to be found 
in the survey.’ 


MR D. E. ALLEN: ‘In at least some of the social sciences the demand seems to be for translation 
of complete books rather than individual papers—a markedly different pattern from the natural 
sciences. The problem, of course, is that the market for translated books is normally not nearly 
large enough to make this economic. 

One wonders how important Japanese is going to become. Perhaps the solution in the case 
of such ‘unfamiliar’ Janguages is to charge ths university centres specializing in particular 
foreign areas with a national responsibility for keeping a stock of translated texts which can 
be borrowed.’ 

PROF. SAUNDERS: ‘I quite agree with the first point. I also get the impression from our 
Sheffield findings that Japanese is becoming important and that in many disciplines research 
workers believe they may be missing important contributions.’ 
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I MUST START my paper with two disclaimers. Firstly, I will not be concerned 
with the legal aspects of patents other than as these may arise in the context 
of a discussion of the reasons why patents are an important source of technical 
information and the ways in which the information that they contain can be 
utilized. 

Secondly, in so far as I describe methods for using and searching the patent 
literature, this will reflect on the activities of the Information Unit of Technical 
Intelligence and Library of the Plastics Division of ICI, and in no way is it to 
be construed as indicating practice in other departments of Plastics Division or 
in the other parts of ICI. 


SUMMARY 


What I shall attempt in this paper is, after an introduction, to consider the 
utility of patents as sources of technical information and discuss methods by 
which this information can be made available to users. 

The user population which I have particularly in mind is that comprising 
the scientists and technologists of industry who are involved in research and 
development. But J believe that what I have to say is of more general import 
and is applicable in whole or in part to any who are engaged in scientific 
research and development, regardless of the type of establishment in which 
they are employed. It is as appropriate to those working in Universities, 
Research Associations, Government establishments as to those in industry. 

Also, no discussion of patents as a source of technical information will be 
complete unless it includes some consideration of the role of the information 
officer in making the information available to his users. 


INTRODUCTION 


In a highly competitive industry, or one subject to rapid growth, or to rapid 
technological advance, or, indeed to any combination of these, patents and the 
information which they contain are of vital importance. If maximum use of 
this information is to be attained, then the patents and/or the information have 
to be organized. 
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At this point let me digress for a moment to give you some idea of the size 
of the data-base we are considering. 

From seventy-three of the countries which grant patents and for which the 
1969 details are available, some 370,500 patents and 26,400 inventor’s certificates 
—a total of 396,400—were granted in 1969. Also in 1969 and in these same 
countries, over 650,000 applications of which 40—45 per cent are equivalents, 
were filed and the majority of these will eventually be published.’ In the same 
year 252,320 abstracts were published in Chemical Abstracts. 

After allowing for equivalents, I estimate that well over 100,000 first issue 
patents of direct (that is patents dealing with the various aspects of chemicals, 
polymers, metals) and indirect (instruments, machinery) concern to the chemical 
industry were granted in 1969. 

The figures which I have just quoted serve not only to show the size of the 
data-base but, I am sure you will allow, give credence to my statement that in 
order to maximize the utilization of the information which patents contain 
organized files have to be created. Ordered files of patents or of ‘abstracts’ of 
patents constitute an important aid to those responsible for decision-making in 
industry in respect of both commercial and technical decisions. 

From files arranged according to patentee/assignee, a watch can be kept on 
the activities of competitors. One can deduce the areas in which a competitor’s 
strength lies, the direction of his development, and obtain a shrewd idea of his 
viability. A falling off in the level of patenting is often a pointer that all is not 
well with Bloggs International. 

Files arranged by subject provide a means for accessing technical advances 
which may not have been ‘written-up’ in any other medium. At a recent Aslib 
meeting a comment was made on the apparently differing publication habits of 
university scientists and industrial scientists. In 1969 the latter wrote, or 
assisted in the writing of, approaching 340,000 non-equivalent applications for 
the grant of patents—they can perhaps be forgiven if they are less prolific than 
their university colleagues in respect of other forms of publication. 

Year by year scientists are becoming increasingly appreciative of the value of 
patents as a source of technical information and this fact has not escaped the 
notice of certain publishing houses. Over the course of the past fifteen years or 
so these publishers have come to realize that a market exists for packages which 
facilitate the accessing of part, if not yet the whole, of this wealth of inform- 
ation. As examples of publishers whose present day prosperity stems solely or 
in large measure from their activities in this area, from the UK I can cite the 
case of Derwent Publications Limited and from the United States, Information 
for Industry Inc. 

Whilst these services are concerned solely with patents and are oriented 
towards providing for the-requirements of the chemical industry, a number of 
the tape services which have flooded on to the market over the past few years 
include patents in their data-bases. For example, from the UK there are the 
INSPEC tapes and from the US the AIP service. 

I have touched briefly on the user and on the publisher. A word about the 
information officer. 

A consequence of patents or abstracts of patents being part of the essential 
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reading for industrial scientists is that staff of information departments have 
had to become as familiar with handling the patent literature as they are with 
the journal literature. In the context of the subject of this paper, information 
officers have had to acquire a sound working knowledge of the facilities 
available to them at and through their national Patent Office. They have had to 
become aware of other local, national and international services and agencies 
which may be of assistance in this area. For the benefit of the innocent first 
getting to grips with patents, they need an appreciation of the more important 
classification schemes which are applied to patents. 

The position of the information officer 1 is central to the utilization of inform- 
ation contained in patents. 


PATENTS AS SOURCES OF TECHNICAL INFORMATION 


I would now like to discuss some of the reasons why patents are, or should be, 
essential reading for those concerned with research and development, whether 
in industry or elsewhere. There are, I believe, three reasons which outweigh 
all others in importance. These are: 


(1) The effects of recent changes to patenting procedures in a number of 
countries. 

(2) The competitive nature of industry. 

(3) The increasingly international nature of companies. 


Let us consider these in turn. 


(x) The effects of changes in patenting procedures 

It is from patents that one frequently obtains the first details of a new invention. 
Whilst to an extent this has always been so, today, following the trend towards 
examination of patent applications after publication and away from examina- 
tion before publication, the probability that this will occur has been considerably 
enhanced. 

During the past decade we have witnessed, or are about to witness, this type 
of change to the patenting procedures of four industrially imoortant countries— 
the Netherlands, West Germany, France and Japan—and if the recommendations 
of the Banks’s Report? are accepted and implemented a similar change to British 
patenting procedures will result. Further, there have been rumours that the 
USA is considering a similar change to its procedures. 

An important side effect of this type of change to patenting procedures in 
industrially advanced or advancing countries to both our users and ourselves 
is that it becomes entirely probable that patent applications will be laid OPI 
[Open to Public Inspection] well in advance of publication of corresponding 
articles in the journal literature.3 This effect is amplified by the time lag between 
submission and publication of papers in journals. 

As an aside, it is interesting to note the situation which is developing. In so 
far as the journal literature is concerned, there is increasing support for the 
lobby calling for more refereeing. Equate this to examination for novelty? For 
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patents the trend is directly opposite—open the flood gates and allow publica- 
tion of up to around 700,000 unexamined applications a year. 


(2) The competitive nature of industry 
The totality of world industry is on the increase. Not only is it expanding in 
those countries which already have an established industrial environment, but 
it is developing in the emerging nations and those which to date have been largely 
reliant upon a rural economy. Consequently the competitive nature of industry 
is becoming more intense.. Companies with a near monopoly in a particular 
area, or those in the forefront of technological advance, or those in fields 
subject to a high measure of competition find it necessary to limit the amount of 
‘open’ publication which they allow of details of their products, processes, 
plant and equipment to that required in the filing of patent applications. 

It follows, therefore, that the careful reading and interpretation of the 
technical content of patents has to be recognized as being an integral part of 
the responsibilities of subject specialists in industry. 


(3) The increasingly international nature of companies 

With inflation rife and companies needing to achieve the full advantages of 
“economies of scale’ we are in an era of mergers, take-overs, agreements of one 
type or another which transcend national boundaries. World economy today is 
dominated by the international companies. Of those chemical companies having 
group sales of more than $500,000,000 for 1970 few operate within the confines 
of a single country.4 

However, not all have a full research and development organization in each 
of the countries in which they have manufacturing sites. Centres for R and D 
are established which support their activities in two or more countries and staff 
at these centres have to be knowledgeable concerning relevant work in progress 
in several countries. Since there is a limit to the amount of time that R and D 
personnel can devote to reading, I contend that the most efficient way by 
which they can acquire the knowledge they need to have is by regular screening 
of appropriate patents. 

Generally speaking patents are issued in neat packages, even in those coun- 
tries publishing two or more series. Screening for relevance to the activities of 
a particular working group can be effected fairly easily, once the interests of 
the group have been defined—and the probability that an important patent 
will be overlooked is low. 

On the other hand papers relevant to the activities of the working group 
may well be published in a considerable number of journals. Albeit that the 
majority will appear in the nucleus of hard core journals, nevertheless screening 
for relevant papers can be far more time-consuming than is screening for 
relevant patents and the probability of missing an important paper—the title 
may be misleading, it could be published in an unlikely journal—is higher 
than is the probability of overlooking an important patent. 

Although I have not spelt it out explicitly, what I have so far been considering 
is the importance of patents as sources of technical information for current 
awareness. Two of my three main arguments for their importance in this 
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regard lead logically to an appreciation that patents are equally important in 
retrospective search. 

The trend among the industrially important countries towards publication 
before examination (point (1) above), and the increasing probability that 
certain information will be only found in the patent literature (point (2) ) 
coupled with the facts of: 


(1) the size of the data-base—comparable to that of Chemical Abstracts 
and 
(2) that patents can contain good, solid technical information, 


surely make it axiomatic that a ‘literature search’ preceding, say, the grant of a 
capital sanction for a research project, cannot be considered to be complete 
unless and until the patent literature has been scrutinized. 


The responsibilities of the information officer 

In my opening remarks I made the statement that ‘the information officer is 
central to the utilization of the information contained in patents’, By this I 
meant that if our colleagues in research and development, be they chemists, 
physicists, or engineers, are to be in a position to maximize their utilization of 
the information contained in patents, then we have an obligation to make 
available to them the means by which they can attain this end. 

At the recent Cranfield Conference, one of the speakers said that he perceived 
that, in common with other areas of endeavour, the Information Field has its 
‘in word’ of the year. We had had the year of the ‘feature card’, the year of the 
‘user’ and so on. I came away from Cranfield feeling that a candidate for this 
year is ‘the information broker’. The sense in which this concept was used was of 
an agency or organization which repackaged a large data-base into a number of 
smaller data-bases more appropriate to the needs of individual user populations. 

I suggest that at this moment of time, in respect of the patents data-base, 
we have to fulfil a similar function on behalf of our users. The librarian or 
information officer has accepted for many years that scientific and technical 
personnel, other than those working in narrow and highly specialized fields, 
cannot keep themselves fully informed of relevant papers through their reading 
of primary journals and have provided bulletins of abstracts as an aid to them 
in selecting which originals they really need to read. He must accept the ob- 
ligation of making available to his users succinct, technical summaries of patents. 

In the way that libraries have held runs of selected journals for consultation 
by readers, so selective holdings of complete patent specifications must be readily 
accessible to users. Libraries and information units have been avid collectors or 
compilers of indexes to the journal literature—they need to direct equal atten- 
tion to indexes and indexing of patents. I believe that I cannot emphasize too 
strongly that the services provided to users in respect of patents must parallel 
those provided to them in respect of the journal literature. 

But our responsibilities do not end here. There is now on the market a 
multiplicity of information packages in both hard-copy and computer mani- 
pulable forms. Too few of the publishers of these services appreciate to the 
full the importance of patents and in too many cases there is scant coverage 
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of patents in the data-base. Here is an example from a familiar area. 

In 1970, from twenty-six countries, Chemical Abstracts covered 76,000 patents, 
of which 43 per cent were equivalents. They covered, therefore, around 43,000 
first issue patents. Derwent Publications Limited, in 1970, the first full year of 
its Central Patents Index, covered around 95,800 first issue patents from twelve 
countries. 

Allowing for differences between the two sets of criteria for selection I 
submit that Chemical Abstracts is not giving comparable coverage of patents to 
that that it gives of the journal literature. 

I suggest that we have an obligation, on behalf of our users, to bring to the 
notice of the publishers the importance attached to patents as sources of tech- 
nical information and to press for adequate coverage of patents in the data- 
bases. 


PROVISION OF THE NECESSARY SERVICES 


In the preceding section I have given what I consider to be the responsibilities 
of the information officer. I shall now review ways by which these respon- 
sibilities can be discharged. That is, in this section I shall be considering 
methods for providing the tools which will enable scientists and technologists 
to utilize more easily patents as a source of information. 


Summaries of patents (abstracts) 
The first responsibility that I gave was the provision of succinct, technical 
summaries. From now on I shall refer to these as abstracts. 

The type of abstract required depends on the activity of the user. A polymer 
chemist requires details of recipes and reaction conditions. Technologists and 
engineers are best served’ by the provision of annotated copies of the main 
drawings. Pharmaceutical chemists need to have chemical structures and state- 
ments of utility; and so on. Therefore, the more homogeneous the user popula- 
tion the easier it is for the information officer to meet the needs. 

Invariably there is some conflict in requirement and a compromise has to be 
adopted. Having resolved this problem, then a decision has to be made on the 
source of supply of abstracts. The three options available are: 


(1) In-house abstracts prepared from copies of specifications. 

(2) Selection of relevant abstracts from one or more of the compendia of abs- 
tracts available from official and commercial sources. 

(3) Distribution of copies of bulletins of abstracts as purchased from a pub- 
lisher. 

The first two alternatives are of general applicability but the third is restricted 


to certain sectors of the chemical industry. Each method has advantages and 
disadvantages. 


(r) In-house prepared abstracts 

Advantages: Relevance will be high since only patents of concern to the user 
population will be abstracted. The delay between publication of the patents and 
receipt of abstracts by the user should be the least of the three methods. 
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Disadvantages: Preparation of informative abstracts is an exacting task. A high 
level of competence in at least the Western European languages is required. 
Since most information units have to work within financial and establishment 
budgets, there is a limit to the effort which can be devoted to the handling of 
patents. The usual consequence is that country coverage is restricted. Bulletins 
have to be typed and printed. 


(2) Selection from published abstracts 

Advantages: Relevance is high—only those items related to the activities of the 
users are selected. The process of abstracting does not have to be undertaken. 
At least in respect of the chemical industry located in English-speaking coun- 
tries there is an adequate supply of compendia from which to make the selection. 
Country coverage is improved on that which can normally be attained from 
in-house abstracting. 


Disadvantages: The quality of abstracts is very variable and it is often apparent 
that certain abstracts have not been prepared by a subject specialist or that 
insufficient attention to detail has been given. If selection is from commercially 
published sources there can be a considerable delay between publication of the 
patents and receipt by the user of the corresponding abstracts. Bulletins have 
to be typed and printed. 


(3) Distribution of purchased bulletins 

Advantages: Relevance and quality of abstracts are generally of an acceptable 
level. Country coverage is reasonable. Abstracting and bulletin preparation are 
both the responsibility of the publisher. 


Disadvantages: There is delay between publication of the patents and receipt of 
bulletins. It is possible that the totality of one’s interests will not be covered by 
a single bulletin, making some form of ‘topping-up’ necessary. 


By indicating some of the advantages and disadvantages of the three methods 
of acquiring abstracts, I have given you some idea of the factors which the 
information officer has to take into account when coming to his decision. 
Unfortunately not all scientific disciplines are as well served with patent ab- 
stracting services as they are with journal literature services and the inforniation 
officer may well find that he has no choice open to him. The required abstracts 
may well have to be prepared in-house. 


Copies of patent specifications 
Now let me consider briefly the second responsibility that I cited: the provision 
of holdings of complete patent specifications. 

The increasing probability that certain technical information will only be 
found in patents makes it of paramount importance that a collection of relevant 
“hard-core” patents should be available-in the way that-are runs of ‘hard-core’ 
journals. It is immaterial whether the patents are housed in a main library or in 
a library associated with a patents department. What does matter is that they 
should be freely available to all potential users. 
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In that storage space is at a premium in many libraries, it is necessary to 
decide whether to obtain or keep copies of patents as hard copy or in microform. 
Selected patents can now be obtained on microfilm and microfiche and as 
aperture cards. Whilst microform has the advantage over hard copy of compact 
storage, nevertheless there is still a reluctance on the part of users to sit at a 
viewer, added to which a serried rank of viewers is needed if areasonable measure 
of flexibility of access is to be offered. 

In practice it is probable that the optimum solution is to have the total 
collection on microform and this supplemented with hard copy of the most 
important patents. 


Indexes to patents 
As the third responsibility I listed the provision of indexes. 

In the context of patents as sources of technical information, I suggest that 
subject, patentee/assignee and equivalents indexes are needed. Why are these 
needed? Think for a moment about the types of questions which are asked or 
should be asked: 


‘Have you any information about... P 
‘Has x done any work on... P 
T can’t read Japanese. Can I have a translation please ?’ 


Answer the first from a subject index; the second from a patentee/assignee 
index; use the equivalents index to determine if the patent has been issued in a 
country whose language he can read. 

Let us consider subject indexes in a little more detail. 


Subject indexes 

If justification for the expenditure of time or money on the provision of subject 
indexes to patents is required, this can be obtained from the arguments which 
I put forward to support my case that patents are an important source of 
information. It should be an automatic reaction to a request for a ‘literature 
search’ to screen for relevant patents. 

To be in a position to do this the information officer needs to have available 
to him indexes which are as detailed and into which the information is indexed 
as comprehensively as in the case of the journal literature. Classification of the 
claims according to a few broad subject headings is not good enough. 

The options on availability of indexes closely parallel those for abstracts. 
They can be compiled in-house; purchased from official and commercial 
sources; or searching can be passed to one of the many agencies which undertake 
this type of work. l l 


In-house indexing 

A moment ago I said that, from the view point of searching patents for the 
information which they contain, classification of the claims according toa few 
broad subject headings is not sufficient. It is inadequate because: 


(1) much of the detail required by the user is -found within the body of the 
specification and this detail may well not appear in the claims; 
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(2) broad indexing means broad searching with low relevance and substantial 
recourse to originals in order to provide the user patents relevant to the 
subject of his enquiry. 


I suggest that in order to optimize all factors which have to be taken into account 
concerning both indexing and searching, the minimum which needs to be 
indexed comprises the assignee, object, examples and claims, together with, for 
‘chemical’ patents, the preferred materials. Further, I suggest that in so far as 
‘concepts’ are concemed, and by concepts I mean all aspects apart from chemi- 
cals that require indexing, the day of the fixed code or indexing schedule has 
long passed and that either a dynamic thesaurus or a text search approach 
should be used. 

I suppose that if pressed we would all claim that no outside source can index 
for our needs as well as we can for ourselves. But we use published indexes 
to other forms of publication, so why not to patents. 


Use of externally compiled indexes 
Indexes to selective parts of the world’s patent literature are available from 
both official and commercial sources. | 

In addition to publishing journals giving details of newly issued patent 
applications or specifications, a number of patent offices publish or otherwise 
provide keys to their patents. These keys usually include an alphabetically 
arranged name index to assignees and a means for undertaking subject or class 
searches. The latter are in a variety of forms. 

For example, the US Patent Office issues a subject index comprising lists of 
patent numbers relevant to each class in its classification. That of the French 
Patent Office is again in class order, the entries giving patent number, title and 
assignee. From the UK Patent Office, Group Allotment Indexes and classified 
sets of Abridgments are issued regularly and fifty year lists of patents falling 
within a specified class are compiled upon request. 

Most of the well-known collections of abstracts include some coverage of 
the patent literature and the indexing of patents in these collections is as 
effective as that of the other types of document abstracted. Additionally, de- 
tailed indexes to patents relevant to the chemical industry are published by 
Derwent Publications Ltd, and Information for Industry, Inc. 

A substantial number of indexes are available for manual search. A few are 
available for punched-card or computer searching. As the problems associated 
with manipulating large files are overcome, the number which can be interro- 
gated by computers will increase. Services, such as INSPEC and Chemical 
Abstracis Condensates, which include a fair coverage of patents in the com- 
puterized data-base but which, because of present limitations, only lend them- 
selves to providing for SDI requirements, will become usable for retrospective 
search. i 

With the resources which are now available it seems to me to be economic 
nonsense for information units to add to the amount of duplication already 
existing by indexing patents for themselves. Some people may well go further 
than this and query the need for local searching, 
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Commercial search services 

Throughout the world agencies exist which will undertake searches of the 
patent literature on behalf of clients and which promise ‘confidentiality’. 
Whilst I believe that strong cases can be made for the purchase of abstracts 
and of indexes, I am by no means so certain of the strength of the case for hav- 
ing searches undertaken by an external agency as a matter of routine. In times 
of pressure, yes. As a back-up to local efforts, yes. But as a routine matter, I 
think no. 

The point that I have tried to make in this paper, and all of the arguments I 
have put forward and the methods I have outlined are in support of it, is that 
patents are, or should be, an integral part of the data-base from which relevant 
items are selected in the provision of both current awareness and retrieval 
services. That patent information and journal literature information may be 
given in separate bulletins issued on different days of the week does no harm. 
In fact the reader may well welcome having smaller, more digestible packages 
of information. 

However, at search he may not welcome receiving the reply as two or more 
sets of references, which may be sent to him days, weeks or possibly months apart. 

There is also the problem of ensuring that the search requirement is fully 
understood. The dialogue between the enquirer and the searcher preceding 
search is of vital importance and is not easily conducted by correspondence. 

On the basis of local knowledge the information officer may well judge 
references to be relevant, which references would appear to the outsider to be 
irrelevant. 

For these reasons I consider that searching is best undertaken by in-house 
effort whenever possible. 


CONCLUSION 


I hope that I have proved my twin theses: firstly, that patents are now com- 
parable to the journal literature in importance as sources of technical informa- 
tion; and secondly, that unless users are provided with details of relevant 
patents in both current awareness and retrieval services, then they, the users, 
may well be incompletely informed about work going on in their fields. I 
further hope that the majority of those engaged in research and development ‘ 
are more appreciative of the value of patents than is the research man who as 
part of his reply to the question: 

“Where and how do you draw the line between your literature searching and 
literature searching done for you by an information person?’ 


said: 
‘A search not important to me. Searches for patents on classes of compounds 
or specific compounds constitute the major type. I regard patents as being 


primarily legal, not scientific, documents and hence I have little scientific 
interest in them.’5 


Unlike Bacon this gentleman cannot claim that ‘I have taken all knowledge to 
be my province’. 
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Letter to the Editor 


Dear Sir, : 
THESAURUS COMPILATION 


Mr Peter Thomas, in his contribution on problems encountered in making a 
thesaurus of transportation and planning terms (As/ib Proceedings, November 
1971), raises the question of whether nouns are best used in the singular or 
plural. He cites the nonsense that resulted when he tried to express ‘Rape’ as 
‘Rapes’, and proceeds to justify the use of the singular according to its frequency 
of citation. 

Thesaurus compilers should always bear in mind that they are expressing 
meanings and concepts, and that in many instances the meanings of words in 
the singular are different from those in the plural. To take Mr Thomas’s 
examples: ‘Murder’ is a type of offence, but ‘Murders’ are instances of that 
offence; ‘Forgery’ is a type of offence, whereas ‘Forgeries’ are examples of the 
concrete results of the offence. These need distinguishing in a thesaurus, 
otherwise one is in danger of retrieving just that sort of misinformation that a 
thesaurus is designed to prevent. 

To exemplify from another field, it is commonly observed that pathogens 
are synonymized with the diseases they induce, whereas those concepts demand 
strict separation. This becomes a little more obvious when a condition is the 
result of two or more factors acting in concert. 

If a thesaurus compiler finds himself in need of rules as to when to use the 
singular and when the plural, I can think of no better statement than that given 
as Table No. 1 in INIS: Guidelines for the development and maintenance of the INIS 
thesaurus (TAEA-142; Vienna, 1971). 

Yours faithfully, 
D. LEATHERDALE 
International Development Research 
Centre (Ottawa, Canada), _ 
c/o FAO Documentation Centre, 
Rome, Italy. 


25th February 1972 


CURRENT AWARENESS LIST 


Recent additions to the Aslib library catalogue are broken down into 
twelve broad groups, whose coverage is indicated below. These groups are 
not mutually exclusive but it is hoped that users will find them helpful in 
scanning for new items of interest. 


User Studies 
Analyses of information-seeking, literature-use and library-use patterns; user training, 


Communication and Knowledge 
Flow and organization of knowledge, including national policies; information theory. 


Information Processing Systems 
Dissemination, processing, storage and retrieval techniques and systems; data centres; 
management information systems. 
and Indexing 
inguistics, semantics, nomenclature, terminology; subject headings, thesauri and their 
construction; indexing; abstracting; translating. 


Classification and Cataloguing 
Documentary and non-documentary coding; cataloguing; filing. 


Mechanization 
Automation in libraries, broadly, including ‘housekeeping’ procedures; machines applicable 
in libraries; computer technology. 


Subject O zation 
Special libraries and cea documentation centres; sources of information including 
reference books and bibliographies; reference and inquiry work. 


Reprography 
Materials, methods and systems; facaimile transmission ; telex. 


Printing and Publishing 
Writing and editorial work; printing and publishing; periodical references and citation 


patterns; bookselling; copyright; legal aspects of computerized information. 


Administration and Management 
Special library and information service policy, buildings, furniture and staff; stock including 
special materials; lending and journal circulation. 


Library Systems 
Nati libraries; general libraries and documentation centres; university and college 
libraries; inter-library co-operation. 
Professional Activi 
science, information science, documentation; professional associations, education, 
literature, organizations and research; biographies; directories. 
JANET WALKLEY 
Librarian 
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User Studies 


URQUHART, JOHN A. and SCHOFIELD, J. L. 
Overlap of acquisitions in the University of 
oc libraries: a study and a methodo- 


logy. 
fein: of Librarianship, 
anuaty 1972, p.32~47. 
Analyses the orders from 49 of 59 Uni- 
versity of London libraries 

KRAMER, JOSEPH 
How to survive in industry: cost justifying 
library services. 
Special Libraries, vol.62, no.11, November 
1971, p.487-9. 
í na of use and consequent cost 

Var a the company of services pro- 


the ne Company Aerospace 
Groin ded by the I 


LIEBENOW, PETER 
Deutsche Bibliotheksstatistik. 


vol.4, 0.1, 


Zeitschrift fur Bibliothekswesen und Biblo- 
graphie, vol.28, no.6, 1971, p.386-8. 
Sige library statistics. 
Li ay E 
Education Labrariss Bulletin, no.42, Autumn 
1971, P.-Q-14. 
Introducing students into library services. 
ss JIRÍ 
priprave uzivatelú odborných informaci. 


Cerkosiovenskd Informatika, vol.1%, no.12, 
1975, , P.21-30. 
ucation of users of special information. 
Communication and Knowledge 


HOLROYD, GILEON 
On the sociology of knowledge. 
hedi of Librarianship, vol.4, no.r, January 


ARR 
emes are developed: knowledge and 
ie and the social functions of se 


OSINGA, 
Wiskunde i in bibliotheek en documentatie. 
Si vol.4, no.1, January 1972, p.11-16. 
thematics in the li rary and in docu- 
mentation: information theory. 


MARSCHNER, ROBERT F. 
Papers presented at ACS meetings. 
Journal of Chensical Documentation, vol.11, 
no.4, November 1971, p.204-10. 
Growth of, and variations in, the number 
of papers and registrants at national and 
non-national American Chemical Society 
meetings. 


Information Processing Systems 


STARKER, LEE N. and others 
Multi-level retrieval systems: rv. Large 
tems. 
Pral of Chemical Documentalion, vol.11, 
no.4, November 1971, p.238~42. 
The conversion of a Termatrex indexing 
system to a computerized system. 


BREWER, J. G 
Algorithms in ey instruction: a 
systems approach to information retrieval. 
Libri, vol.21, n0.4, 1971, p.328-35. 


HARO, A. $, 
Planning an information system for health 
services. 
pee of Information in Medicine, vol.11, 
no.1, Jan 1972, p.1-8. 
Discusses the expert system, the traditional 
statistical system, the integrated problem- 
orientated system of databanks and the 
all-comprehensive databank. 


RETRIEVAL SYSTEM AIDS MEXICAN MEDICAL 


IM Ue ae 6, 3rd oe 
C Journa see I AS 197%: p.i 5 
Describes 
Medical Caie pF the EE iane aa of 
Social Security. (IMSS). 


HUNTER, P, $. 
A systematic method for the indexin 
retrieval of patents using a facet 


and 
ap- 


roach. 

ournal of Chemical Documentation, vol.11 
no.4, November 1971. p.221-4. 

The Ever Ready Company’s co-ordinate 
indexing system for patents on batteries, 
with deils of the thesaurus used. 


Language and Indexing 


ICSU, ABSTRACTING BOARD 
Proceedings of the full Board Bee 
July 1971, Orleans, France. [Paris]: 
Board, [1971]. 
229p. 

VIRGO, A. 
The o iry article: its characteristics and 
roblems. 

he Labrary Quarierhy, 

October 1971, p-275—91. 
Problems associated with the review 
literature in the sciences were examined. 


Classification and Cataloguing 


FILING 
Office Equipment News, 
p.36-49. 


vol.41, 0.4, 


January 1972, 
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Space, access, retrieval and cost are the 
main consideration points. 


Mechanization 


FOERSTER, HEINZ VON 
Technology: what will it mean to libra- 
rians p 
Hilmois Libraries, vol.63, n0.9, November 
1971, p.785—803. 

HELAL, A. H. 


Internationales Seminar tuber das Marc 0 
-Format und den Austausch biblio apas 
cher Daten in Maschinell lesbarer 


Zeitschrift far Brbliothekswesen nnd O Biblio- 
aphte, vol.28, no.6, 1971, p.403~7. 
ternational seminar on "he MAR MARC I- 

Format and the exchange of bibliographical 

data in machine-readable form. 


STOLTZENBURG, JOACHIM 

Konnen ¢ wissenschaftliche Biblio- 
theken den Computer fúr die eigene 
Brene i in absehbarer Zeit aus- 
nutzen r 

Zeitschrift fur eee und Biblio- 

aphie, vol.28, no 6, 1971, p.373-7. 

Ue of computers for information retrieval 
in large science libraries. 


KILGOUR, FREDERICK G. and others 
Title-only entries retrieved by use of 
truncated search keys. 
Journal of Library Automation, vol.4, 0.4, 
December 1971, p.207-10. 
Experiment testing utility of truncated 
search keys as inquiry terms in an on-line 
system. 

LARC ASSOCIATION 
LARC reports, volume 4, issue 4: system 
scope for library automation and generali- 
zed information storage and retrieval at 
Stanford University. 
Tempe (Ariz.): the Association, 1971. 
IOIp 
Dee abi the BALLOTS and SPIRES 
projects. 

HELLER, STEPHEN R, and others 


search project, by Stephen R. Heller, 
pee J. Feldmann and Kenneth P. 
Shapi 
Tard. of Chemical Documentation, vol.t1, 
no.4, November 1971, p.248-51. 
A. literature searching system for CBAC 
with SDI and retrospective retrieval 
facilities. 
CEDERGREN, 
Com pier aie bibliographies for per- 
or group use. 
Journal of Chemical ee vol.11, 
no.4, November 1 Tp: .224—6. 
À computer-aid liographic system 
used by a research group at Montreal 
University’s Department of Biochemistry. 


S: WILLIAM D. and THOMAS, GEORGE 


ae algorithm for compaction of alpha- 
numeric data. 

Journal of Library Automation, vol.4, no.4, 
December 1971, p.198-206. 

Description of a tecknique for compressing 
data to be placed in computer auxiliary 
storage. 


MALLEY, PATRICIA MUNSON 
Development of a technical library to 
support computer systems evaluation. 
Journal of Library Automation, vol.4, no.4, 
December 1971, p.173-84. 
mabe EEA and soe of the mapa 
States pape Wes Sup 
Pian CUSACSHO) Tec Tod 
nical Reference Library. 


Subject Organization 
DANIEL, CHANTAL 
The center for information on historical 
in France. 
The Quarterly Journal, vol.28, no.4, October 
1971, p.250-2. 


KEMP, JULIET O. : 
The library of the Centre for Information 
- onthe Teaching of English. 
Education Libraries Bulletin, 00.42, Autumn 
1971, p.20-~4. 
Describes functions and activities. 
PHILLPOT, 
ARLIS: the USAR Libraries Society. 
Library Association Rerord, vol.74, n0.1, 
ay I 72s p.5-6. 
pe of Society's international links, 
details of membership. 
TARASESCU, MIHAI 
Informarea documentara in ramura meta- 
lurgiei. 
Probleme de Informars si paler , vols, 


no.11, November ort pero A 
Information activities the field of 


eens 
LINFORD, 
Books  Bagligy 


Library a Record, vol.74, no.1, 
anuary 1972, p 
escription ae A ` new publication to be 
issued in microfiche from 1972 by BNB. 
HERSCHMAN, ARTHUR 
erning up with whats going on in 


shies Today, vol.z4, no.11, November 
1971, D.23—9. 
Physicists’ current awareness and how the 
American Institute of Physics tries to 
satisfy them, 
Sai 
Spelt periodical reports of the Chemical 
(SPR): a major new development 
in ages literature of chemistry. 
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Chemistry and Industry, 10.40, October 2nd 
1971, p.1122-4, 

The Chemical Society’s series of 36 annual 
or biennial reviews of chemical progress. 


GRANITO, CHARLES E. and ROSENBERG, 
MURRAY D. 
Chemical Substructure Index (CSD: a new 
research tool. 
Journal of Chemical Documentation, vol. 11, 
no.4, November 1971, p.251-6. 
A monthly index of uted Wiswesser 
Line Notations covering new compounds 
reported in Current Abstracts of Chemistry 
and Index Chemicus. 


BELTRAN, ALFRED A. 
The craft of literature searching. 
Sci-Tech News, vol. 25, no.4, Winter 1971, 
p-113—16. - 


Reprography 

FITZHERBERT, LUKE 
COM for the reprographer. 
Reproductson, vol.g, no.1, January 1972, 
p.8-11. 

SCHERTZ, MORRIS, and SHAVIT, DAVID 
A new method of preparing a master card 
from the National Union Catalog. 
Special Libraries, vol.62, no.11, November 
1971, p.49I—2. 

sing Minolta copier to reproduce NUC 

entries. 


Printing and Publishing 
VAN HAGAN, CHARLES 
The long and short of technical writing 


courses. 
IEEE Transactions on Engineering Writing 
and Speech, vol. BE WS-14, no.3, December 
dhe p.68-75. 

mparative advantages and disadvantages 
of courses ranging from one-day lectures 
to one-year college courses. 


BOLTZ, C. L. 
Microbooks on microshelves. 
Australan Labrary Journal, vol.zo, no.11, 
December 1971, p.20~1. 
Method developed by G. Davies for 
miniaturizing the printed book. 
MONTAGNES, LAN 
Scholarly monographs on microfiche: the 
University of Toronto Press as a case in 
oint. 
isroform Review, vol.1, no.1, January 
1972, p.29-30. 
irst North American publisher to adapt 
the policy of publishing on microfiche and 
kard é copy simultaneously. 


GRAY, EDWARD 
Microform concept: an innovative ap- 


P 


Microform Review, vol.1, n0.1, January 1972, 
31-2. 
Saaie and technical journals on micro- 
form. 
TAYLOR, ROBERT 8, 

Libraries and micropublication. 

Microform Review, vol., no.i, January 

1972, P.25~7. , , 

ges in education; their effects on 
libraries; role of micro-publications, 


FREITAS, DENIS DE 
Reproductions for private use, and for 
educational library purposes. 
Resne Internationale du Droit d’ Auteur, vol.71, 


January 1972, p.31-$7- 


Administration and Management 


LARC ASSOCIATION 
LARC reports, volume 4, issue 2: a 
a Acquisitions Information System 

- (LAIS). 
Tempe (Ariz.): the Association, 1971. 
68p. 

HAMILTON, ROBERT 
Applying technology effectively in library 
operations. 
Illinois Libraries, vol.s3, 00.9, November 
1971, P-777-84. 

ALLRED, JOHN 
Data capture devices and stock control in 
libraries: some recent trends., 
New Library World, vol.73, no.859, January 
1972, p.189-91. 

GUSHEE, DAVID E. 
Factors affecting dissemination of chemical 
information. 
Journal of Chemical Documentation, vol. 11, 
no.4, November 1971, p.z01~4. 
How . economic restrictions are forcing 
librarians to reduce purchases of primary 
and secondary publications, and possible 
ways for marketers to respond. 


SEWELL, PHILIP 
Planning the coll 
Education Libraries 
1971, p.1-8. 

ORNE, JERROLD 
The renaissance of 
building 1967-1971. 
Libra loen, vol.o6, no.21, 18t December 
1971, B.3947-67. e 
ÀA §-year cumulation of statistics of 
university and 4-year college Jibrary con- 
struction. 

STANFORD, EDWARD B. 

British university library buildings. 
Liabrary Journal, vol. 96, 0.22, 15th Decem- 
ber 1971, p.4067-71. 

BOCK, JOLEEN 

Two-year academic library huildings. 


library of the future. 
dietin, no.42, Autumn 


academic library 
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Library Journal, vol.g6, no.21, 1st December 
ae p.3986-9. 
of junior ae and community 
ale construction of libraries/learning 
resource centres/instructional media centres/ 
and learning skill centres. 


LAKHANPAL, 3. K. 
A manual for recording serial publications 
in Kardex. Rev. ed. S AR 
Saskatchewan University. Muris Memor- 
ial Library. Serials Department, 1971. 
[ii], 42p. 


LIBRARY ADVISORY COUNCIL (ENGLAND) and 
LIBRARY ADVISORY COUNCIL (WALES) 
Public library service Ai a report with 
some notes on 8 


London: H.M.S.O., 1971. 
II 270225 2 
vV, 23p. 


ROTHENBERG, LESLIE BETH, and others 
A job-task index for evaluating profes- 
sional utilization in libraries. 
Library Quarterly, vol.41, no.4, October 


1971, p.320-8. 
An index des ed to measure the extent 
of a subject’s involvement in 27 libraries 
related job tasks is reported. 

DANESE, DENNY 


Acquisition of U.S. patents pending. 

Special Libraries, se noL, Nov nibs: 
1971, p.-490-I. 

Sp g acquisition of U.S. patents 
pending by applying for the priority 
documents upon which the corresponding 
foreign patent is based. 


CARROLL, C, EDWARD 
Some problems of microform utilization 
in large university collections. 
Microform Review, vol.1, no.1, 
1972, P1924. 

PAWLIKOWSKI, NANCY J. aad TUCKER, ROBERT 

G. 
The untapped resource: unpublished 
manuscripts. 
Journal of Chemical Docnmentation, vol.11, 
no.4, November 1971, p.215~17. 
The treatment and use of a file of pre- 
publication scientific materials, with data 
analysis. 

MESTERHAZI-NAGY, MARTA 
Rezolvari si tendinte in realizarea colec- 
tiilor din literatura de intreprindere, 
Probleme de Informare si Documentare, vol.5, 
no.11, November 1971, p.651-9. 

anization of trade literature in Hun- 
an libraries. 


GILBERT, LESLIE A. and WRIGHT, JAN W. 
Non-book materials: their bibliographic 
control: a proposed computer system for 
the cataloguing of audio-visual materials 
in the United rae 


January, 


London: National Council for Educational 
Technology, 1971. 

900313-21-8 vii, 83p. (Working paper 6). 
GOURLAY, J. W. GORDON 
Clemson University circulation system. 
The LARC Newsletter, vol.3, no.8, Novem- 

SE 1971, p.2-3. 
A le total circulation system. 


Library Systems 

WORLD SCIENCE AND TECHNICAL INFORMA- 

TION SYSTEM 
Unesco Chronicle, vol.27, no.12, December 
PTT Ps 464-5. 

Sete of development and 

care of 

HAVLICEK, KAREL 
Zásady svetorého systému vedeckých 
informaci—UNISIST. 


Ceskoslovenskd Informatika, vol.13, 00.12, 


ae 6-10, 


iples of a world system of 
a iatocatoe. 


HUMPHREYS, X, W. 
The British Library. 
Journal of Librarianship, vol.4, no.1, January 


19 .I—I2. 
Decibes the attempts made to determine 
the essential functions of a national library. 


WOLFENDEN, SIR JOHN 
The British Museum Library and its future, 
In 


BARNARD, T. D. F. 
New directions in librarianship. 1971. 
p-5-15. 
HOOKWAY, D. T. 
The Department of Education and Science 
and its relations with libraries. 
In 
BARNARD, T. D. F. 
New directions in librarianship. 1971. 
P-44-53- 
HAIGH, P. A, 
Conferences and their proceedings 
NLL Renew, vol.2, no.1, aan 1972, 
‚7-10 
ow the NLL acquires and processes 
conference proceedings. 
AINES, ANDREW A. 
The United States Government and 
chemical informatior.. 
Journal of Chemcial Documentation, vol.11, 
no.4, November 1971. p.198-201. 
ects of chemical information in the 
U.S. and developments needed to establish 
a national system. 
MCBURNEY, R., E. 
Technical information for industry. 
FID Newsi/stter, 20.2, December 1970, 
p.4-22. 
Describes experiences in Canada. 
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STUMMVOLL, JOSEF 
Die österreichische Dokumentationsbewe- 
gung seit 1958: Schicksal cinergut gemein- 
ten staatlichen Unterstutzungspolitik der 
technischen Dokumentation. 
Biblos, vol.20, 00.4, 1971. p.256—72. 
Development of documentation in Austria 
since 1958. 


IIAMS, THOMAS M. 
National libraries of Latin Europe. 
American Libraries, vol.2, no.10, November 
1971, p.1081-5. 
Includes the libraries of Paris, Rome, 
Vatican, Madrid, Lisbon. 


CRACEA, P. 
Indrumarea metodologica a retelei de 
informare documentara. 
Probleme de Informare si Documentare, vol.5, 
no.11, November 1971, p.675—80. 
Organization of information networks in 
Romania. 


ASSOCIATION OF RESEARCH LIBRARIES, Meet- 
ing, 78th, Colorado Springs, 1971. 
he university library in the seventies: 
minutes of the seventy-eighth meeting, 
May 14-15, 1971, Colorado Springs, 
Colorado. Washington, D.C. 
The Association, 1971. 
vV, I18p. 
DOUGHERTY, RICHARD M. 
The unserved: academic library style. 
American Librartes, vol.2, n0.10, Nov 
1971, p.105 5-8. 
Methods to improve academic library 
service. 
URQUHART, D. J. 
~ future of inter-library lending. 
BARNARD, T. D. F, 
New directions in librarianship. 1971. 
p.23-43. 
CHAPMAN, J. C. 
The quantity surveyor and LAMSAC. 
Quantity Surveyor, vol.28, no.3, November/ 
December 1971, p.5 5-6. 


PASCHEK, CARL 
Zur Damer der Literaturbeschaffung im 
auswartigen Leihverkehr. 
Zeitschrift fur Bibliothekswesen und Biblo- 
graphie, vol.28, no.6, 1971, p.388—90. 
es the time-factor involved in inter- 
library loans. 


Professional Activity 


BARNARD, T. D. F. 
New directions in librarianship: papers 
read at the weekend conference of the 
London and Home Counties branch of 


CURRENT AWARENESS LIST 


the Library Association, held at Eastbourne, 
30th April-znd May, 1971. 
Laada: Library Association. London and 
Home Counties Branch, 1971. 
533P. 

KLUTH, ROLF 
Bibliothekwissenschaft in der Bunes- 
republik Deutschland. 
Libri, vol.21, no.4, 1971, p.369-73. 
The concept of lib science in the 
German Federal Republic and its present 
educational status. 


WILKIE, LORNA C. 
Directory of educational programs in 
information science, 1971—1972. 
Washington, D.C.: American Society for 
Information Science, 1971. 
0-87715-600-% vi, 105p. 


ARMYTAGE, W. H. G. 
= future of education and libraries. 


BARNARD, T. D, F. 
New directions in librarianship. 1971. 
p.16-22. 


EDWARDS, R. J. 
Library school field work: a report. 
Library E Record, voL74, no.1, 
anuary 1972, p. l 
ackground an po recommendations 
of a report to the Education Committee on 
staff training in libraries. 


SHARR, F. A. 
The proper study of librarianship. 
Library Journal, vol.96, no.20, 15th Novem- 
ber 1971, p.3727-30. 

CHICHERNEA, M., and GHERGU, N. 
Instruirea si perfectionarea cadrelor din 
domeniul informarii documentare. 
Probleme de Informare si Documentare, vol.5, 
no.11, November 1971, p.665—9. 
Training of information staff, 


CRITERIA FOR PROGRAMS TO PREPARE LIBRARY/ 
MEDIA TECHNICAL ASSISTANTS. 
American Libraries, vol.2, no.10, November 
1971, p.1059-63. 
Library ucation Division (American 
Library Association) policy statement. 
BOHDANS 
Research methods in library science: a 
bibliographic guide with topical outlines. 
Littleton (Colo.): Libraries Walimited, 1971 
87287 018 9 
153p.; bibliog. (Research Studies in Library 
science, 4.) 
BATON, ANDREW J. 
Research in librarianship in the USA. 
Libri, vol.21, no.4, 1971, p-350—60. 
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MEMBERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS 


Acceptance of advertisements ei AAU a 
Proceedings does not imply Aslib support 
endorsement of the goods or services adperti. 


Members’ advertisement rates: first 15 words 
(minimum), sop; 3p ee each additional word. 
top if box num uired. (No agency dis- 
count.) A separate section of these columns is 
avatlable to non-members at £3 per 8.c.1. 


Translations services 


MEDICAL AND HIGHLY SPECIALIZED 
SCIENTIFIC TRANSLATIONS. S.M. Bon- 


nekamp, Fit, Member of the Translators’ 
Guild Med. Science & Lit.), 47 Firs Close, 
Musw London Nro. Tel. o1-883 3962 


during Es hours, After office hours an 
automatic telephone answering machine will 
record messages. 


BUILDING AND CIVIL ENGINEERING 
TRANSLATIONS from Russian and Ger- 
man into English. G. L. Cairns, mm, 19 
Kingsley Place, London N6. Tel. 01-340 8990. 


TECHNICAL SWEDISH, DANISH, NOR- 
WEGIAN translated by J. T. Craddock, 
B COM, FIL, Ekard, Ray Park Avenue, 
Maisie head Berks. Maidenhead 24931. 


RUSSIAN/ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS. 
Twenty years’ experience Government 
Department. Native Russian. A. de Merindol, 
de gelow House, Kensington, W8. 01-937 
788. 
asa one poopy RUSSIAN/ENG- 
LISH translations. Chemistry, ous 
biology, zoology. D. A. Fraser, BA, MIL, 
Gresley Road, London Nig BIZ. Tel: 
o1-272 5664. 
WILFRED E. GOODAY, arsm, DIC, C.ENG, 
MMM, Fit, Member of Translators’ Guild, 
Romanian and French. 161 Rivermead Court, 
London SW6. RENown 1912, 


SCIENTIFIC TRANSLATIONS FROM 
JAPANESE, CHINESE, RUSSIAN, 
CZECH and East and West European 
ay into English and/or German. A. 
K B 8C, ‘Glenside’, Lower Leigh Rd., 
Panesar Pontypool, Mon. Tel 
Pontypool 3689 (after 6 p.m.). 


MEDICAL, PHARMACEUTICAL, BIO- 
LOGICAL translations from French, Roman- 
jan and Portuguese eet English and from 
Eaglish into French and Romanian. Dr J. 
Jacobson, 94 Temple Fortune Lane, NW11. 
OI-455 IOIO. 


TECHNICAL TRANSLATIONS from 
A Elinaan German and Polish into English. 
B. Kli ee 1 Glenview Grove, 
Shipley. Yorkshire. Tel. Shipley 58215. 


TECHNICAL AND COMMERCIAL 
translations from English into Russian. Mrs 
O. Linsley, 31 Parke Road, Barnes, London 
SW13. Tel. o1-748 8822. 


TECHNICAL TRANSLATIONS from 
Japanese into English. R. A. Scutt, BA, 48 
Somerset Avenue, West Wimbledon, London 
SW2o. Tel. WiMbleden 1713 (01-946 1713). 


TECHNICAL OR COMMERCIAL trans- 
lations into/from English, German, Dutch 
and French. A. M. H. Speller, ro, Nev, 
6 Lakeside, West Ealing, London, W13 8HN. 
Tel, o1-998 1045. 
AUTHORITATIVE TECHNICAL 
TRANSLATIONS. Spanish, French, Italian, 
German, Portuguese, cameta copy or printed. 
E. W. Sykes, FIL, k West Close, Wembley, 
Middlesex, HAọ 9 í Tel. or-904 4273. 
Advisory services 
TRAS: A NEW ADVISORY SERVICE. 
As much or as little advice and assistance as 
you need—anything from a half-day’s talk to 
a six-month’s assignment. Miss Helen Town- 
ria Advisory Services, 117 Wickham 
e, West Wickham, Kent, BR4 oBQ. 
01-777 7560. 
For sale 
CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS, Vols 11-75 
Corr 19 1) bound, with indexes including 
eel Index Vols 11-40 (1917-1946). 
Offer to Librarian, The General Electric Co. 
Ltd, Hirst Research Centre, East Lane, 
Wembley, Middlesex. 


SUBSCRIBER TO CHEMICAL ABS- 
TRACTS requiring only the even numbered 
issues (Inorganic try) would like si 
contact anyone interested in acquiring th 
alternate issues (Bio-Chemistry aa Onan 
Chemistry) with a view to sharing the 
annual subscription. Offers to Librarian, 

esium Elektron Limited, P.O. Box 6, 

n Junction, Manchester M27 aLS. Tel. 
061-794 2511. 


Appointment vacant 
AN ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN is required 
for the busy Central Information and Lib- 


rary Service of International Computers 
Limited at their Head Office in Putney. You 
would be responsible to the Librarian for the 
day to day running of the Library and for the 
supervision of four staff. You must have had 
experience in a commercial, management or 
possibly a public reference library and formal 
qualifications would be desirable. Salary is 
negotiable and highly competitive. Please 
write for an application form quoting ref. 
130H to Mrs P. wa i International Com- 
puters Limited, 9 93/99 Upper Richmond Road, 
Putney, SWrys. Or telephone o1-788 7272. 
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G. D. Searle & Co. Ltd. 
Information Scientist 


We are looking for a graduate to provide drug litera- 
ture information for our medical department, to 
index documents and carry out, literature searches. 
Knowledge of information work is essential as is a 
degree in a relevant subject, e.g. Pharmacology or 
Physiology.. 

An attractive salary is offered, company benefits are 
above average and the position will be based at our 
new modern headquarters at High Wycombe. 

Piease apply to: The Personnel Manager, G. D. Searle 
& Co. Ltd., Lane End Road, Wycombe, Bucks. 
Telephone: High Wycombe 21 


SEARLE 
Research in the Service of Mankind 


"fs Information 
ea Scientist 


JPPA Ve need an information sclentist to run a small technical aie 


specialising in the telecommunications and data processing fiel 


In addition to the day-to-day running of the llbrary, which covers the 
supervision of a Ilbrary assistant, the selection and ordering of books, 

rlodicals and standards, cataloguing etc., you will be responsible 
or the provision of an enquiry service and the preparation of an 
abstract bulletin. 


Applicants should preferably be science or engineering graduates or 
hold a recognised qualification in Information science. Previous 
experiance of technical library and Information work is essential. 


Please write, quoting A3/71 and ging full career details to: 
Manager, Personnel, ITT Creed, Hollingbury, Brighton BNI 8AL. 
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NEWS INFORMATION OFFICER 


In its Reference and Registry Services Department 


Tho News Information Service, with a staff of about 100, provides a quick and accurate informa- 
tion service to news and programme departments in Radio, Television and External Services. It is 
based on five separate Press Cuttings Libraries with a total stock of approximately 24 million cut- 
tings and on two smaller servicing units. Main duties Involve control and management of the service 
and reeponsibility for development of systems and techniques, including microcopying, concerning 
selection, reproduction and distribution of information on wide range of subjects. 


Essential qualifications:— Wide knowledge of current affairs; ability to manage a widely dispersed 
Service working under considerable preesore and to maintain good relations with staff and users; 
good understanding of microfilming techniques. Professional qualifications as librarian or infor- 
mation scientist and experience at senior level in a press-cuttings library a distirct advantege. 


Salary £2,853 p.a. (may be higher if qualifications exceptional) x £144 to £3,573 p.a. max. 


Write or telephone now for application form (enclosing addressed foolscap envelope and quoting rel- 
erence 72.G.127) to Appointments Department, BEC, London WIA LAA. Tel. 01-380 4468 Ext 4619. 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 





No. 400 Study Carrel : 
Manufactured on a ‘knock-down’ system and can therefore be | 
_ supplied with any number of positrons. Can also be supplied 

’ double sided if required. - 

Catalogue of fall a Raie On request. 

B. Serota L 

Contractors to H.M. Casian and Municipal Authorities, Acme Works: 
Rendlesham Road, Clapton, London ES BPS. Tal. 01-885 1738/1787. 
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British Technology Index 


CURRENT SUBJECT GUIDE TO BRITISH 
TECHNICAL JOURNALS 


FOR TRACING AND RECALL 


specific \ . 
eee Y} information 


in the Field of Applied Science, Engineering and 
Manufacturing Technology 


Monthly Parts and Annual Volume 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


7 Ridgmount St. Store St. London, WC1 7AE 
(Phone: 01-636 7543) 


STOCK ADULT FICTION 


Our new catalogue took months to prepare, 

and we hope It meets your requirements. 

The books are reinforced by sewing through 

the original publishers’ cases, so adding greater: 
strength to case and sewing. Then the original 
publishers’ jackets are inserted in plastic sleeves. 


If eventually this binding should break down | 
then of course you can always send it to t us for | 
re-binding. 


CEDRIC CHIVERS LTD 
PORTWAY 7 
BATH BA1 3NF Tel. BATH 2320/3 


First for carpets 
Dodson 
Bull 


®30/DISCOUNT 
BRANDED CARPETS 


uster @ Orisatal @ Tufted 
9n yi gga avaliable with full Manufacturers 
“hee @ NO IMPERFECT GOODS SOLD 
@ Free delivary in U.K. @ Expert fitting service 
avallable most areas. 


,000 carpets on al aeure 





on request to ALB 
DODSON BULL GARPET GO. LTD 


i j 
495, Lon don Rd., S50 LG. Tel: Southend 46569. 
Open: 9.00-5.30 Mon-Fri. Sat. 9.00-12.00 
(Manchester 9.00-4.00) 
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AMERIGAN DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 
an | 
DISSERTATION ABSTRAGTS 


SCIENCES and ENGINEERING 
NOW PRODUGED IN ENGLAND 


For over 30 years our programme of American Doctoral Dissertations 
has benefited Scholars and Students. More than 150,000 titles are 
currently available. Thousands more are added annually. 


Dissertation Absracts International, Section B 
(Sciences and Engineering): 12 issues+ cumulative index £36.55 


Engqniries to: 


BOCKS, 
Telephone: Penn 3844 STD: 049-481 3844 Telex: 83536 


Bibliographies are the librarians’ primary aids... 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
INCLUDE: 

Bibliography of the dog. E. C Jones. £12 (£9.60 to members) 
London theatres and music halls, 1850-1950. Diana Howard. 

£4 (£3.20 to members) 
Bibliography of nursing literature. A. M. C. Thompson. 

LA (£3-20 to members) 
Bibliography of film librarianship. Sam Kula. 

£1 (£0.80 to members) 
Serial publications in the British parliamentary papers. Frank 

£2 (£1.60 to members) 
Steam locomotive development. Kevin Jones. 

£,2.25 (£1.80 to members) 


Write for our Publications List to: 
THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
7 Ridgmount Street, London, W.C.1. 
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Publications 


A review of 

the literature on 
primary communications 
in science and technology 


JACQUELINE HILLS 


This review, prepared on behalf of the Office for’ Scientific and 
Technical Information, surveys some of the research that has been 
undertaken over the last twenty years on various topics relating to 
primary communications. For the purposes of this study primary 
communications were taken to range from the formal communica- 
tion at a conference, through preliminary communications to formal 


. publication of original research findings. 


The text is divided into nine sections covering such topics as 
meetings, authors and editors (including standards and- refereeing), 
economics of journal production, the subject fields of journals, 
preprints and separates, microforms, reading habits and information 
transfer, and the effects of primary communications on secondary 
services. Comments from a number of people concerned with the 


‘subject have also been incorporated. 


, > 


551 references are listed in the bibliography. 


Aslib Occasional Publication No. 9 £1.60 
_ a SBN: 85142 039 7 





Published in d by Aslib, 3 Belgrave Square, London SWIX. 8PL 
Printed by en & Mowbray ‘Ltd at the Alden Press, Oxford 












Claude 
GillBooks 





A unique centre displaying over 
10,000 titles on all aspects of 
management. Managers will find 
its comprehensive coverage meets 
all their needs. 


* Mail Order 


An efficient mail order section 
supplying books by post to 
customers throughout the world. 
Expert statf quickly trace current 
or out-of-print works, whatever 
the source. 


fe Worldwide 

Journal Subscriptions 
You can place a subscription with 
Claude Gill Subscriptions Ltd. for 
any journal, in any language, 
published anywhere In the world 
Fres renewal reminder service 
avoids interruption of supply. 


Govamment reports, bulletins and 
other publications available direct 
to visitors or mail order customers 
from a government publications 
department located within the 
Claude Gill showrooms, 


‘New Books’ * 
Bulletins 

Regular customers recesiva 

the monthly Claude Gill 
“Management Newsletter 

or ‘Science Bulletin’. 

Listing and describing the most 
important new books and 
journals as they appear, 

these bulletins enable 
customers to keep. up-to- 

data with latest developments. 
Simply write to us if you would 
like to recarve thosa bulletins for 
a 3 month tria! period. 


Claude Gill Books 


Management & Training Centre, 481 Oxford St, London W1R 240. 
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incorporating Aslib Information Tae 2 

VOLUME 24 MAY 1972 NUMBER 5 


© 1972 Aslib and contributors 
Aslib Proceedings: incorporating Aslib Information is published monthly 
and supplied free to members of Aslib. Subscription rates ara £10 annually to 
non-members, or £2.50 to Aslib members requiring additional copies. Single 
copies LI, or 25p to members. 
Further information about Ashib’s services and membership rates will be sup- 
plied on application to the Director, Ashb, 3 Belgrave Square, London SWIX 
SPL. Tel. or-235 soso. Telex 23667; answer-back, Aslib London. 


ASLIB CALENDAR 1972 

June 

TUE.6, Biological Group AGM and lecture: “Biological Abstracts Preview 
Project’, by Miss M. Williams (Experimental Information Unit, 
Oxford). British Museum (Natural History), SW7. 2.15 p.m. 
Aslib R & D Department evening meeting: ‘Computer-produced 

subject indexes’, by Mrs Lucille Campey. Aslib. 5 for 5.30 p.m. 

WED.14. Aslib Annual General Meeting. 
Sixth Aslib Annual Lecture: Dr B. J. Mason, FRS (Director- 
General, Meteorological Office) on “The World Weather Watch: a 
global system for the collection, communication and processing of 
weather information’, Royal Aeronautical Society, 4 Hamilton 
Place, W1. 

FRILI6~SUN.18. Electronics Group 14th Annual Conference. Civil Service Staff 
College, Ascot. 


MON.19. Co-ordinate Indexing Group meeting. Aslib. 3.30 p.m. 

WED.21. Aslib one-day symposium: ‘Tomorrow’s information worker— 
education and training.’ Royal Institution of Naval Architects, 10 
Upper Belgrave Street, SW1. 

July 

THU.6. Aslib symposium (with BSI): ‘UDC: revision or relegation’. 


Royal Aeronautical Society, 4 Hamilton Place, W1. 
FRI.I4~SUN.16. Computer Information Group Conference, University of York. 


September 
SUN.24.-WED.27. Aslib 46th Annual Conference, Ranmoor House, University of 
Sheffield. 
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October 
WED.18. 


TUE.3 I. 


November 
TUE,21. 


Aslib evening meeting: ‘Electronic intelligent machines’, by E 
Igor Alexsander (University of Kent). Royal Institution of Nav: 
Architects, 10 Upper Belgrave Street, SW1. 

Transport and Planning Group/LA RSIS one-day conferenc 
‘Sources of information for leisure, recreation and tourism 
Library Association, 7 Ridgemount St, WC. 


Aslib one-day study conference: ‘Management in a service context 
36 George Street, Manchester. 
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Aslib R & D meeting: computer-produced indexes 

The speaker at the second in the series of evening meetings arranged by the 
Aslib Research and Development Department, to be held on Tuesday, 6th June, 
1s Mrs Lucille Campey, 3.sc, who will speak on ‘Computer-produced subject 
indexes.’ 

The compilation of a printed subject index by computer program involves a 
series of inter-related human and automatic processes, with the balance between 
human and machine effort depending on the indexing techniques employed. A 
wide range of computer techniques have been devised for the purpose of pro- 
ducing subject indexes and a good deal of this work has been reported in the 
literature. However, in spite of the considerable activity in this field, very little 
information is available to the user regarding the application of these techniques 
in operational computer systems. In order to take full advantage of develop- 
ments in this area and avoid unnecessary duplication of programming effort, 
the user requires details of available operational systems and some indication 
of the machine and human costs of using them. 

Evidence of the need to study the application of computer facilities in this 
field has arisen from contacts between Aslib Research Department and various 
information centres. A project was initiated in February 1971 with two ob- 
jectives: (i) to carry out a survey of computer techniques used in producing 
subject indexes and to collect details of available operational systems (with 
emphasis on UK systems) which are based on these techniques; and (ii) to study 
the extent to which human and machine costs of generating indexes are affected 
by the use of the various options provided by specific systems identified in (1). 
The first area of work is now nearing completion, with the results of the survey 
currently being documented for publication later this year in the As/ib Occasional 
Publications series. 

Work in the second area, which is still in the initial planning stage, will 
involve an evaluation of machine and human costs of producing an index 
using a wide range of program and input/output options. The result of this 
second project should provide users with an indication of how certain index 
vatiables affect the costs of producing an index. 

The meeting will be held at Aslib Headquarters and will begin at 5.30 p.m. 
(tea § p.m.). 


UDC: revise or relegate ? 

As announced in the April issue, a half-day symposium is being organized 
by Aslib and the British Standards Institution to examine the recent proposal 
made by FID to draft a new Standard Reference Code (SRC) derived from the 
UDC. This will take place on Thursday, 6th July 1972, at the Royal Aero- 
nautical Society, 4 Hamilton Place, London Wr. 

The purpose of the meeting is to provide an opportunity for users in the UK 
to hear, at first hand, an explanation of what is being proposed, to obtain some 
understanding of how the proposed changes may affect their own usage of 
UDC, and to put forward their own views of the merits or otherwise of the 
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proposals. A number of experts in the field of classification have agreed to 
address the meeting, including A. C. Foskett (College of Librarianship, Wales), 
G. A. Lloyd (Head of Classification Department of FID and Secretary to 
FID/CCC), D. Newcombe (British Standards Institution), and J. Roland 
Smith (Chief of Library and Information Services, UKAEA, Risley). 

The symposium will be chaired by Dr H. Coblans (Editor, Josrnal of Docu- 
mentation). For farther information contact the Meetings Organizer at Aslib. 


Midlands Branch AGM 

The 2rst Annual General Meetings of the Aslib Midlands Branch was held 
on Thursday, 23rd March 1972 at the Engineering and Building Centre, 
Birmingham, and was attended by approximately fifty members and guests 
together with Mr L. Wilson, Director of Aslib. The elected Committee was as 
follows: 


Chairman: A. Nicholls (University of Birmingham) 

Vice Chairman: F. J. Goldie (Unilever) 

Secretary: A. T. Jones (BIP Chemicals) 

Treasurer : Mrs M. J. Pennells (Ergonomics Information Centre) 
Members: L. G. Birkett (British Leyland) 


J. Fletcher (Warwick University) 

Miss L. V. Green (Ashorne Hill College) 

R. Haynes (RAPRA) 

Mrs J. Pearson (GKN) 

A. D. Print (Rover) 

M. S. Robinson (MIRA) 

D. R. C. Whale (Tube Investments) 

D. P. Woodworth (School of Librarianship, Loughborough). 


The meeting was followed by a buffet and social evening. 


Electronics Group 

The Aslib Electronics Group is holding its Annual Conference at the Civil 
Service College, Sunningdale Park, Ascot from 16th to 18th June this year. 
The programme includes papers on electronic video recording, fibre optic 
communication systems, the future of the technical bulletin, electronic aids in 
the library of the future, the Technology Reports Centre’s services for industry, 
and a practical demonstration session. The College itself is situated in several 
acres of landscaped grounds and includes a swimming pool amongst its 
facilities. The fee is £13. Applications to Mr E. C. Goodliffe, Chief Librarian, 
British Aircraft Corporation, Stevenage, Herts. 


Information and library services of developing countries 

A survey is being carried out by the UK Representative to FID/Developing 
Countries Committee on ways in which organizations and individuals in the 
UK are attempting to aid developing countries build up their own information 
and library (documentation) services. This survey has the approval of both the 
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Aslib International Relations Committee and FID/DC. With regard to the 
latter it is hoped to obtain results suitable for discussion at meetings of the 
Committee in Budapest, September 1972, together, possibly, with results of 
similar surveys in other industrialized nations. Many of those most concerned 
have been, or will be written to, by the Representative. Anyone who has 
information relevant to this survey, and who has not been approached directly, 
is requested to inform Mr L. G. Patrick, College of Librarianship Wales, 
Llanbadarn Fawr, Aberystwyth, SY23 3AS. Any such information will be 
received most gratefully by him. 


CIRA holds Committee of Enquiry 

The Conference of Industrial Research Associations (CIRA) has initiated a 
Committee of Enquiry which will ‘examine the scope, organization, functions 
and methods of operation of the Research Associations, including the relation- 
ship and interaction between themselves and with government, industry, 
universities and other bodies with the object of making suggestions to increase 
their industrial effectiveness’. The resulting report will be submitted to govern- 
ment and industry. It will be considered in the context of national research and 
development to enable a comprehensive viewpoint to be taken for strategy and 
policy in this field. 

The Committee of Enquiry will be chaired by the Earl of Bessborough and 
will include The Lord Energlyn, Dr T. Emmerson, Dr F. E. Jones, MBE, FRS, 
and Sir Harry Melville, KCB, FRS. 

For further information contact the CIRA office, 29 St James’s Street, 
London SW1A 1HB (01-930 0820). 


Dewey Decimal Classification, 18th edition, is published 

The 18th edition of Dewey Decimal Classification, which was edited by the 
Library of Congress’ Decimal Classificat_on Division, has been published under 
a contract by Forest Press, Inc. 

This new edition has a greatly expanded relative index which is more closely 
co-ordinated with the schedules, and contains more notes, definitions, and 
instructions to increase ease of use than its predecessors. There are 18,980 
entries in the schedules and 7,161 in the auxiliary tables; schedules for law and 
mathematics have been completely revised, and there are numerous expansions, 
and five new auxiliary tables. 

Other new features include the replacement of all former instructions to 
‘divide like’ by simple-to-use instructions specifying exactly what digits should 
be added to what base numbers; the inclusion of 396 relocations (less than 
half as many as in Edition 17); a continuation of the process of reducing the 
Western emphasis; and provision for classifying any subject in extraterrestrial 
worlds, e.g., rocks on the moon, and later, if needed, social conditions in the 
planetary system of Arcturus. 

The new edition is sold by Forest Press, Inc., 85 Watervliet Ave, Albany, 
NY 12206, USA, for $45 plus postage. 
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Institute of Physics publishes microfiche editions 


In January this year the Institute of Physics started production of the Journal 
of Physics Series and Physics in Medicine and Biology in microfiche form, in addition 
to the current paper edition. Subscription rates for microfiches are the same as 
the UK rate for paper editions, and where a subscription is received to both 
paper and microfiche versions on the same order the Institute will give a 25 
per cent discount on the combined subscription. All UK orders for microfiche 
editions should be sent to Physics Trust Publications, Blackhorse Road, 
Letchworth, Herts, and in the USA, Canada and Mexico, to the American 
Institute of Physics, 335 East 45th Street, New York, NY 10017, USA. 


Science Policy 

Science Policy Foundation, in collaboration with OECD, Paris, has recently 
begun publication of Science Policy, which is described as ‘a world forum of 
information on science policy and organisation, technological innovation, 
environment conservation, government/industry relations and management 
philosophy’. 

Published bi-monthly, Science Policy is a greatly enlarged and newly-designed 
version of the Foundation’s former publication, Seience Policy News, which has 
provided a valuable source of information for people concerned with the 
formulation and implementation of national and international science and 
technology policies. Besides articles on all aspects of science and technology 
policy, the journal contains an international digest of research news, book 
reviews and a list of current national publications. 

The annual UK subscription to Science Poliey is £6.40 for individuals and 
£8.40 for libraries. Orders should be sent to Science Policy, Inforlink Ltd, 2A 
Station Road, Frimley, Surrey. 


Library Reseatch Unit’s ‘management game’ 

The University of Lancaster’s Library Research Unit has recently held a 
short course in Morecambe to demonstrate the potential use of a ‘Library 
Management Game’ as an educational aid for those administering libraries and 
information services. Such games have been used extensively in other fields 
(notably in business studies and military training); however it is believed that 
this was the first occasion on which the technique has been used in this way in 
librarianship. - 

The course centred on a computer simulation of part of a library system; 
participants, who included senior librarians from universities, polytechnics and 
industry, and a number of library school teachers, were given an imaginary 
‘library’ with defined characteristics, and asked to improve its efficiency in 
terms of such measures of performance as the proportion of borrowers whose 
needs could be met immediately. Policy decisions made by the ‘librarians’ were 
input to a computer, which immediately predicted their likely results; the 
‘librarians’ were then asked to prepare a five-year budget for their ‘library 
committee’, and to justify their proposed expenditure by the improved per- 
formance of the ‘library’. 

- The feasibility study is being supported by OSTI and the Principal Investi- 
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gator is Mr A. G. Mackenzie, University Librarian and Director of the Library 
Research Unit, from whom further details can be obtained. 


Scottish Summer School 1972 

The 36th Annual Summer School of Librarianship organized by the Scottish 
Library Association will be held at Newbattle Abbey College, Dalkeith, near 
Edinburgh, from 8th to 14th July 1972. 

The 1972 syllabus includes contributions from over twenty specialists on a 
range of topics including The Future oz Information Services, Local History 
Services, The Education Library Services, Management in Local Government, 
and Libraries, Literature and Social Conscience. The President of the Library 
Association and guest lecturers from related subject fields will also address the 
School, and Library visits and a coach tour are also included in the programme. 

The cost of the School is £21. An illustrated syllabus is available from the 
Honorary Secretary, Scottish Summer School of Librarianship, Mr A. G. D. 
White, ALA, Blackhall Library, Hillhouse Road, Edinburgh EG4 5EG (031~ 
336 3277) to whom all enquiries should be addressed. 


West London College—Summer events 

The Centre for Part-time Librarianskip and Information Studies at West 
London College has arranged a number of events this summer which may be 
of interest to members. ‘These include: 


30 MAY. One-day course: ‘Communication—information—hbrarianship’. 

30 MAY—-I JUNE. Three-day course: ‘Abstracting’. 

5-9 JUNE. Five-day refresher course: LA Part One Examination. 

MID-JULY. Fourteen-day course: ‘Librarianship for overseas visitors’. 

6-8 sert. Three-day Clinic: ‘Foreign materials in libraries’. 

LATE SEPT. One-day courses: ‘Information and the community’ and ‘Psy- 
chology of enquiry’. 


Further particulars about these events are obtainable from the Course Tutor 
in Librarianship, West London College, Centre for Part-time Librarianship and 
Information Studies, Greyhound Road, London Wr4. Tel. 01-385 5175. 


Manpower research 

In order to predict more easily the future demand for trained staff in libraries 
and information services, the Department of Education and Science has 
recently carried out a national census of the current stock of manpower, 
analysed by qualification, age group and sex, and of posts currently vacant. 
The results of the census will be analysed by computer, a summary will be 
published, and the statistical tables will be made available to interested research 
workers. 

As a second step in their assessment of future manpower requirements, the 
DES has also commissioned a substantial research project on the staffing of 
public libraries to be conducted by the Local Authorities Management Services 
and Computer Committee (LAMSAC). The project will employ a number of 
librarians at different levels of seniority, and any librarian who would like to 
be involved in this project is invited to write to Max Broome, Library Adviser, 
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Libraries Division, Department of Education and Science, 47 Parliament Street, 
London SWIA 2NQ. 


Information science research studentships and fellowships 

This year OSTI is offering a slightly increased number of research student- 
ships (7) and fellowships (2) in information science. Science Research Council 
conditions continue to apply, but OSTI will now print its own handbook and 
forms and copies will be available through university and college departments 
to those interested in applying. 


Aid to libraries in war-affected areas of Nigeria 

As a result of the hostilities which took place in the former Eastern Nigeria, 
the library service there—-a Unesco sponsored project and regarded as one of 
the best services in Africa—was brought to a complete standstill. Coasiderable 
efforts have been made since the war ended to reactivate the service and much 
has been achieved. All forms of aid are still very much needed, however, and 
the Nigerian Library Association has appealed for donations, either in cash, 
books or library materials for use in the area. Donations should be sent to the 
following libraries of your choice in the war-affected areas: 

The Director, East Central State Library Services, Central Library, Enugu, 
Nigeria. 

The Chief Librarian, South Eastern State Library Services, Calabar, Nigeria. 

The Chief Librarian, Rivers State Library Services, Port Harcourt, Nigeria. 

The Librarian, University of Nigeria, Nsukka, Nigeria. 


Lectureships at the W. Australian Institute of Technology 

The Department of Library Studies at the Western Australian Institute of 
Technology will shortly be requiring lecturers in the following fields: Systems 
analysis and data processing in relation to library operations; Physical biblio- 
graphy and special materials; The social context of library services; School and 
children’s librarianship. 

General advertisements for these posts will probably not be appearing before 
July, but in the meantime the Head of the Department, John Dean, will be 
pleased to supply further information to any potential candidates. The address 
is: Western Australian Institute of Technology, Hayman Road, South Bentley, 
WA 6102. 


People and places 

MR ANTHONY J. LOVEDAY, MA, DIP. LIB., has been appointed the first full-time 
Secretary of the Standing Conference of National and University Libraries 
(SCONUL). Mr Loveday has been Librarian of the University of Zambia since 
its inception in 1965. He has also held posts at Universizy College, London, 
University of Malaya, University of London Library, and Makerere University, 
Uganda. 

MR M. GEOFFREY FORD has been appointed Assistant Director of the University 
of Lancaster Library Research Unit. Mr Ford was formerly Systems Analyst 
at Bristol University and has been working on the South West University 
Libraries Systems Co-operation Project. He succeeds MR MICHAEL K. BUCKLAND 
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in this post, who has been appointed Assistant Director of Libraries (Technical 
Services) at Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana, USA. 


CBD Research Ltd and Verlag Dok. 

CBD Research Ltd of Beckenham, Kent, have asked us to point out that they 
have no connection with the publications of Verlag Dokumentation Saur KG 
of Munich, and have cancelled the agreement to act as their agents in Great 
Britain. 


BRIEF REVIEWS 


ANDERSON, I. G. ed. Directory of European Associations. Part 1: National 
industrial, trade & professional associations. Associate Editor: G. P. 
Henderson. Beckenham (Kent): CBD Research; Detroit (Michigan): Gale 
Research, 1971. 406 pp. £12.00 ($30.00). ISBN o 900246 08 1) 


The directory is arranged alphabetically by subject and the associations under 
each subject are sub-divided into countries. Details given in most entries include 
title of the organization in the original language and any authorized translation 
of the title, address, date of foundation, membership, activities, e.g. con- 
ferences, research, statistics and publications. The editors give a detailed 
introduction describing the coverage, limitations, sources and method of 
compilation of the directory and include the questionnaire which organizations 
were requested to complete. 

This first volume of the Directory of Ewropean Associations includes almost 
8,000 entries. Although restricted primarily to national industrial, trade and 
professional associations the scope of the directory has been set wide enough 
to include some learned societies whose interests are of particular concern to 
industry and commerce and the term ‘professional’ is interpreted in a broad 
sense. Agricultural and horticultural production organizations are listed as 
extensions of industrial production. Federations of trade unions appear, but 
not each union, and associations of chambers of commerce are included, but not 
individual chambers. 

There are detailed subject indexes in English, French, and German and an 
index of the authorized abbreviations of the names and associations. In addition 
there is a complete alphabetical index of names of associations including 
authorized translations of names into other languages where such translations 
have been notified by the organizations concerned. 

The compilation of a directory of European associations is a daunting task, 
and this is confirmed by the size of this first volume. It is proposed that the 
second volume will cover learned, scientific and research societies and a sub- 
sequent volume will include arts, sport, social welfare and other activities. 
This present volume is of the exceptionally high standard and comprehensive- 
ness that one would expect from CBD Research Limited. 
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juHasz, $. and others, compilers. Cinderella—author index practices and 
philosophies. AMR Report no. j4, 1972. San Antonio (Texas): Applied 
Mechanics Reviews. Available as PB 198890 from US National Technical 
Information Service, Springfield, Virginia. 


This report consists of replies to a detailed questionnaire on their author 
index practices, submitted by nineteen abstracting services for discussion at the 
1971 annual meeting of the National Federation of Science Abstracting and 
Indexing Services. Each response is accompanied by sample indexes. The ques- 
tionnaire covered layout, treatment of compound surnames, changed or 
variable surnames, given names, diacritical marks, filing, multiple authorship, 
authority lists, cumulation problems and other aspects. In diversity of practice 
in handling this indexing ‘Cinderella’ is apparent from the responses. 

Although the compilers contribute a brief introductory discussion, the main 
value of the report is as a quarry of problems and examples of author indexing. 
This in itself is a useful contribution, for there is very little published study of 
this neglected area. 


MALWAD, N. M. A selective bibliography on user needs for scientific and 
technical information. Trombay (India): Bhabha Atomic Research Centre, 
Library and Information Centre, 1972. 46 pp. 


This selective bibliography containing 244 items gives an overall view of the 
literature, and not a critical view of the findings of various user studies. 

A wide range of materials are included: periodicals, technical and govern- 
ment reports, books, comprehensive and selective bibliographies, conference 
proceedings, symposia and project reports on various aspects of the information 
needs of users in special libraries and information centres published from 1960 
to August 1971. 

The subject scope of the bibliography encompasses various procedures and 
methods employed in user studies; surveys, reviews of user studies, information 
gathering, formal and informal information channels and their effectiveness, 
together with a few studies on feed-back from users of computerized services. 
The user studies included mainly cover information requirements in pure and 
applied sciences, but a few major studies in the social sciences are also men- 
tioned. Coverage is international with no particular bias. 

Arrangement is alphabetical by author’s name, supplemented by a subject 
index and report number index. Periodical abbreviations are the same as those 
in Library and Information Science Abstracts. 


WEAST, ROBERT C. ed. Composite Index for CRC Handbooks. Cleveland 

(Ohio): Chemical Rubber Co., 1971. 339 pp. £25.50. 

This publication is a computer-produced combined index to the ten Chemical 
Rubber Company Handbooks published prior to 1st September 1971. It is 
intended to publish a new edition annually, immediately after the new edition 
of Handbook of Chemistry and Physics is issued. In time the index entries for ten 
additional handbooks, at present in preparation, will be included. A word-by- 
word alphabetical arrangement with subheadings has been adopted, each entry 
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being identified by a code symbol for -he appropriate handbook, followed by 
the page reference. 

The index unfortunately suffers from the common failings of wholly com- 
puterized compilation. Certain pitfalls to be avoided are pointed out by the 
publishers in their ‘Suggestions for use’: for example, on account of incon- 
sistencies in indexing in the different handbooks it is necessary to scan all 
subheadings under any main subject h2ading. In a number of instances there 
are over a hundred such headings. Such indexing inconsistencies can also 
lead to a scattering of related headings in the main sequence: for example 
‘cross section’ and ‘cross-section’ are separated by other ‘cross-’ terms. There 
are also unpredictable errors such as tne siting of ‘acetone’ in the middle of 
various ‘acetyl-” entries. 

It is obvious that such a consolidated index has a great potential and even in 
its present state should prove useful to a wary user. Hopefully the publishers 
will attempt in future to produce a more uniform consolidated index, ideally by 
gradually making index entries in the cifferent handbooks more consistent, as 
new editions are published. It would also be helpful if an indication could be 
given where identical information or tables are contained in more than one 
handbook. 


WHO WAS WHO, 1961-1970. A companion to Whos Who, containing the 
biographies of those who died during the decade 1961-1970. London: 
A. & C. Black, 1972. 1243 pp. £6.50. (ISBN o 7136 1202 9) 


This sixth volume of biographies removed from Whos Who on account of 
death is welcome for several reasons, no- least that it can replace ten volumes of 
Whos Who on the shelf. 

Apart from the valuable information Contained in the biographies themselves, 
Whos Who and its companion volumes contain an extremely useful index of 
abbreviations used in the text, a fact of which all users may not be aware. This 
volume will prove as invaluable as its predecessor to anyone who needs— 
either professionally or for purely personal reasons—biographical details of 
people who have died within the time-:pan covered. 
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The administration of diffuse collections 


Wilfred Ashworth 


Chief Librarian, Polytechnic of Central London 


Paper presented at an Aslib Evening Meeting, 24th November 1971 


THERE IS a story of the tourist who, after a special package tour intended to 
show the British way of life, complained that he had not been shown the Church 
of England! I meet much the same situation when people ask me to show them 
the Library of the Polytechnic of Central London for it kas seven separate 
divisions dotted around its fourteen buildings and to show it all involves a walk 
of several miles. Perhaps this is why the Winter Meetings Committee decided 
to ask me when they thought it time that some attention was focused on the 
problem of administering diffuse collections. J have been a member of that 
Committee myself and can imagine the discussion. First the doubt—‘but he 
hasn’t been there very long’, then the hopeful—‘well at least he’ll have had to 
think about it’, and that’s another meeting as good as fixed] 

Many library systems have to operate a number of braaches or service 
points at geopraphically-separated places. This has happened for a long time 
in municipal and county library systems where it is a natural consequence of 
attempting to provide a service within a reasonable distance of everyone in a 
widely-distributed population. Such a service parallels that offered by banks, 
multiple stores or large-scale dry cleaners, where loss of business ensues if 
there is no branch within easy reach. More recently, however, a new kind of 
multi-site situation has begun to develop in the library world. Industrial 
mergers have brought together separate companies which continue operations 
after re-organization and need to be supplied with information at scattered 
points. Universities in their growth have sometimes spread too widely to be 
served adequately at a single centre. Finally the polytechnics, formed by 
amalgamation of colleges, often widely separated, present the split-site problem 
in its most exaggerated form. It might be thought that the knowledge gained 
through years of experience of public and county branch systems could be drawn 
upon for help. Unfortunately it proves to be not entirely relevant. In the 
first place such libraries offer a homogeneous service which, considered in a 
rough and ready way, is not basically different if enough copies of each book 
needed to serve the population are either concentrated centrally or are spread 
out, like the population, into groups. In the second place the rate of growth of 
public libraries has been sufficiently slow to allow the development of an 
acceptable hierarchical system of administration. Neither of these factors is 
applicable to special libraries. As will be seen later both their state of flux and 
their primary concern with the advance of knowledge prove disruptive factors 
to the administration of a group of special libraries, and it is this type of library 
with which my talk mainly deals. 
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There used to be a subject called ‘Library Organization’ taught in Library 
Schools but it consisted largely of a set of rules culled from the experience of 
wise old librarians who had learnt them by trial and error. Lacking such guide- 
lines, and hoping to avoid the error side of experiment, it seemed to me reason- 
able that we might, together, start by attempting to see whether any established 
principles of management offer useful pointers. For obvious reasons the most- 
studied type of organization has been the industrial manufacturing concern 
but in most cases emphasis on the interaction between people rather than on the 
firm itself makes the findings relevant to other systems. 

However dogmatically they may end, in their introductory pages all text- 
books of management seem to agree that there is no single set of principles or 
ideal system to which all administrative practice must conform, but rather a 
seties of sets of rules which only succeed when applied to their own particular 
set of conditions. So the first task of management 1s to identify the nature of the 
organization and its set of conditions. 

It does not require much consideration to identify the earlier type of multi- 
site library. Its established service—the loan of books for home reading, 
reference work, and extension activities to stimulate interest in books and library 
use—-form a stable ‘product’. The case is similar to that which Donald Schon, 
in his book Beyond the stable state,’ recognizes as a centre-periphery style of 
organization. As stable examples he quotes the American Coca Cola company 
and the Roman Catholic Church. The former empire depends upon the sale 
of a product of secret composition for which licences are issued to approved 
retail outlets under strictly controlled conditions. In the second case the product 
is not for sale but is still under central control. For such organizations a bureau- 
cratic administration is satisfactory, indeed desirable. The individual in the 
system has his precise function defined, together with his responsibilities and 
powers. By implication he is thus also told what is not his concern and what he 
must leave to the decision of higher authority. Such an organization, now usually 
called ‘mechanistic’, operates according to a consistent body of rules and has a 
strongly hierarchical framework which carries with it an inbuilt career structure. 
Promotion is according to seniority or achievement and is decided by superiors. 
There is never any doubt whether a particular appointment is promotion, 
demotion or a sideways move, since the status of each post is overt. It is inter- 
esting to see another similarity between public libraries and industries of this 
kind. The annals of the library profession are rich with legends about the great 
chief librarians of the past. These exactly parallel those which in industry gather 
about the personality of managing directors! Tom Burns and G. M. Stalker in 
The management of innovation? refer to a stady of twenty organizations and say that 
the one constant element was the extraordinary importance ascribed to the heads 
of the concerns. Everyone interviewed referred to their ‘outstanding personality’, 
‘flair’, ‘wisdom’ and even ‘genius’. These estimates can persist in retrospect even 
when there could be no personal benefit associated with their expression, so they 
have to be taken as having some basis in genuine belief. In fact it is suggested 
that the existence of such beliefs is necessary to the success of the mechanistic 
organization and that the head fails if he does not inspire them. As a corollary, 
because he has a powerful influence over the destiny of his subordinates, he also 
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has to endure social isolation and the loneliness of command. Tere is no reason 
why this form of administration should not persist in public libraries so long as 
there is no marked change in the service offered. Nor need it necessarily be 
affected by even major regrouping, as has been shown in the London Boroughs 
reorganization. However, it would seem that the bureaucratic approach has 
innate weaknesses where the product of an organization is subject to innovative 
change, which is the case in the newer multi-site libraries. They are all experi- 
menting with systems, developing information services and introducing un- 
familiar routines. Further, the information they provide is often on the frontiers 
of new knowledge in science, technology and the social sciences. All the pro- 
phets, McLuhan, Schon and Toffler have been at pains to point out that our 
society and many of its institutions subjected to the disruptive effect of the new 
technology are entering on a phase of continuous adaptation to the changes it 
brings. Schon, for example, traces the pattern of failure in a centre—periphery 
organization subject to innovative change. Instead of the centre issuing instruc- 
tions to the outstations while they in turn report back directly in a manner 
creating a balance (as do the centrifugal and centripetal forces in a flywheel), 
the branches on the periphery start to make connections with each other without 
informing the centre. Instability develops and full control is lost. It is almost 
inevitable that this should happen in a changing situation waere some of the 
outstations have a common problem not shared with the others. In an attempt 
to regularize what cannot easily be prevented a new organization system is 
drawn up. It remains a centre-periphery model but some, 1f not all, of the 
branches become secondary centres with partial autonomy, though there is still 
central oversight. In this state the functions of the primary centre become 
specialization in training, deployment, support monitoring aad determination 
of overall policy. In such circumstances the customers of each secondary centre 
approach it as if it were autonomous and are dissatisfied whenever reference has 
to be made to headquarters. Thus centre—branch conflict arises with the familiar 
complaint of regional offices that headquarters is slow in decision, unresponsive 
to suggestion and out-of-touch with local conditions. The situation is readily 
recognizable when it occurs in libraries. For example, a local academic librarian 
can be faced with demands from a Board of Studies which conflict with total 
Library policy and an embarrassing division of loyalties ensues. If the secondary 
centres take independent action, the whole model fails. Schon sees the solution 
in the development of a network system of communications which formalize 
controlled interconnecting channels of authority, information or decision 
between the centres. The network differs from direct contact in that there are 
multiple interconnections or nodes in which several connecting strands meet. 
Such a network may have a powerful effect. Sometimes when a formal hier- 
archical organization becomes sluggish through overgrowth even an informal 
network superimposed on the system enables people to get things done. 

It is doubtful, however, whether a network system alone is the answer 
to administrative problems in the diffuse library situation, though some network 
features may be of assistance. A more promising solution seems to be that offered 
by Burns and Stalker. They, too, recognize that in a changing situation the 
constant need to find answers to unfamiliar problems sets up an intolerable degree 
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of strain in a mechanistic system of government. [hey examine the progress of 
breakdown in a different manner. Each difficult problem as it arises is sent 
higher and higher up the organization tree in the hope of finding a level where 
sufficient responsibility exists to settle it. Eventually executives lower down 
the scale claim that they can only resolve matters if they by-pass the senior 
managers and directly consult the head of the concern. When he becomes over- 
loaded responsibility has to be delegated, so the organization chart is redrawn 
with stronger barriers against by-passing. As the situation usually recurs relief 
proves to be only temporary. Instead of this method a ruse which is sometimes 
tried is to pass unfamiliar problems over to a ‘super-person’: in other words a 
committee, though Burns and Stalker cub this device pathological] 

The solution they propose, which has been found successful in changing 
industrial situations, is to move towards a newer form of management which 1s 
termed ‘organic’. The mechanistic system has all the hierarchical controls and 
innate career structure we have already noted. It also has a rigid approach with 
clearly-differentiated functional tasks which sometimes leads to those tasks 
being performed as an end in themselves, rather than to accomplish the aims of 
the organization. The organic system is stated to be more appropriate to those 
changing conditions which give rise to unforeseen problems and call for action 
which cannot be dealt with automatically. The system seeks to develop a 
‘common culture’, a manner of dealing with people and problems, and of making 
judgments which is the ‘way’ of the organization. Amongst the characteristics 
of the organic structure which seem especially relevant to a library situation are 
the following: 


1. Special knowledge and experience are applied to the common aims of the 
concern. 

2. Individual tasks are continually re-defined and adjusted through inter- 

action with the staff. 

. Shedding of responsibility on to others is eliminated. 

4. Commitment to the interests of the concern is not limited to the pre- 
defined narrow confines of one job. 

s. The network structure of control, authority and communication. 

6. Omniscience is no longer imputed to the head of the concern. Knowledge 
of the technical nature of any task may be located anywhere in the network, 
which point then becomes the ad hos centre of control, authority and com- 
munication. 


Ne 


In respect of the network structure the organic system parallels Schon’s 
advice, but he makes no provision for the building of a corporate approach to 
decision-making. However, good communication in an organic system is an 
important cohesive force. It takes place when necessary, irrespective of relative 
rank, and in the form of consultation rather than command. The content is 
therefore more often information and advice than instruction and decision. 

While organic systems are not strongly hierarchical in the same sense as are 
mechanistic systems they can still be stratified, levels being differentiated 
according to seniority or expertise. It is assumed that the lead in joint decisions 
will be taken by the person who, on the occasion, shows himself most informed 
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and capable. It is interesting to note that Burns and Stalker see that the simplest 
way of explaining the necessary commitment of individuals to their work is to 
describe it as of a ‘professional’ nature, which ties in with the nature of librarian- 
ship. 

Having examined current management thought let us now try to see how it 
can be applied to diffuse library collections. Clearly I can do no more at this 
stage than identify pointers and lay down some general guidelines, but I hope 
this will prove useful. The first lesson would seem to be to reject a completely 
bureaucratic control. It is not, however, so easy to do this. In the inherited 
situation the ‘Powers that Be’ will expect that each major branch will be put in 
charge of a librarian or information officer with defined responsibilities and so 
the stage is already set for breakdown from all the causes we have seen. If Burns 
and Stalker are right such breakdown can be avoided if a sufficiently good inter- 
active communication network can be set up and especially if a feeling of total 
involvement in a common professional purpose can be fostered. As a first stage 
in achieving this happy state it is advisable to isolate the unavoidable clerical 
routines, and, by making their performance as mechanical and as little time- 
consuming as possible, to remove them from the scene as creators of friction. In 
the interests of economy and interchangeability of staff, uniformity of routine 
must be aimed at, which requires common agreement. One can begin by setting 
up interbranch working parties to collect opinions and make recommendations 
on routine systems. These working parties should be composed of staff from 
different strata levels. The aim in this case is not to create a super-person in the 
form of a committee but to take the first step in encouraging working interaction. 
It also ensures that in several of the libraries there will be individuals who, as 
authors of the selected systems, have a vested interest in preventing erosion by 
local modification. Thus a network system has been started, which, later on, when 
experience of this form of interaction has been gained, can be applied to more 
fundamental matters like the design of new services and eventually to develop- 
ment planning. Of course a curb must be placed on the amount of time spent 
in round-the-table discussion. Instead in each case the most appropriate ‘nodal’ 
individual through whom interaction can continue must be identified as quickly 
as possible. If this method proves successful not only will a basic network have 
been created to bring coherence to the centre—periphery framework on which it 
has been imposed, but a ‘style’ of approaching situations will begin to permeate 
the library. 

It is interesting to see that the role of the chief librarian is no longer to be 
omniscient but by his deep and extensive professional experience to be able to 
recognize the more critical factors in any situation. He will pilot his staff so that 
they become sensitive to potential snags in the solutions they choose to the 
problems they meet. It therefore is unimportant, as Tofler points out, when, 
because technical change is now so rapid, most managers have to administer 
staff more competent than themselves in some of the newer advances. In such 
matters a chief librarian may, without loss of standing, be merely part of a team 
examining a new development. It is his way of handling situations which deter- 
mines the policy style of the library. He need in theory no longer be in social 
isolation as in a mechanistic organization, although it is extremely difficult in 
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practice to develop an entirely free relationship, because all responses to him 
tend to be tinged with circumspection. 

The total commitment of an individual within an organic system clearly 
makes more call on his resources, and may cause him to wonder exactly what is 
expected of him. To this there will be no detailed and specific answer in terms 
of a particular post, but Don Kennington, speaking to an Aslib Transport 
Group meeting a little over a year ago, suggested that the answer is apparent if 
one focuses on the contribution individuals can make to the results of the 
organization. ‘In my experience’, he said, ‘good staff can be stretched and 
developed well beyond the limits which individuals would set for themselves.’3 
This, of course, is intensely rewarding >oth for them and for the organization 
to which they are responsible. The new organic approach suggests that in fact 
individuals can, in the right circumstances, be encouraged to stretch themselves 
and set their own ‘reach for the stars’ standards. 

We must now leave the management side and concentrate for a time on 
the other aspects of administration mentioned in my synopsis. The one fact 
which unfortunately cannot be escaped is that it costs a great deal more to 
operate libraries on multiple sites. I refer, of course, particularly to the case where 
there are separate special libraries serving limited groups of users. In such 
a case any forced duplication of stock (for example, reference works which must 
be locally available, or duplicate copies required because there is an overlap of 
interests between two or more libraries) generally means wasted money. In 
consequence overlapping interests have to be considered most carefully. It must 
be decided whether to designate one of the libraries the centre for each particular 
interest or discipline, or to spread one’s resources for that interest rather 
thinly between two or more libraries. There is no easy answer to the dilemma 
and it may not be feasible to make a uniform decision for all cases. Because 
the expense of unavoidable duplication will already be high most librarians will 
tend to favour the designation of the one most appropriate library as the centre 
for each particular discipline, notwithstanding the known unwillingness of 
users to travel far for the information they seek. However, special cases will 
undoubtedly have to be acknowledged where two different topics have to be 
studied at different places, each in conjunction with a common third topic. 
Legal, management or social aspects of problems form good examples of this 
kind. Unfortunately we in the polytechnic libraries are victims of the modern 
tendency towards the development of interdisciplinary degrees and diplomas 
which aggravates an already difficult situation. Possible relief lies in current 
suggestions for ‘servicing’ these interdisciplinary courses in the departments 
which are the centres of the particular disciplines. Thus students will already 
be working in different buildings at different times and therefore it is no hard- 
ship to them to use the appropriate libraries. 

Another major factor in the increased expense of a multi-site library is the 
staffing problem. In the first place there is a minimum staff level needed to cover 
the hours of opening at even the smallest service point. In the second place 
each branch is in the condition of a small special library which lacks flexibility 
in staff usage and which cannot readily divide the duties to be performed into 
professional and non-professional categories. In order to assemble sufficient 
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professional expertise at each separate location one is forced to appoint assistants 
at a generally higher professional level than would otherwise be justifiable. 
There are then too few juniors adequately to support their seniors and sometimes 
no staff at all of intermediate professional status. Interchangeability of members 
of staff between branches is also made difficult because they will have been 
chosen for particular libraries on the basis of specialist subject knowledge and if 
moved cannot be so effectively used. With each library falling into the ‘small’ 
category even a large system may still show all the disadvantages of smaller 
libraries, and be continuously vulnerable to overloading of the remaining staff 
during periods of illness, holidays and re-appointment following resignations. 
As the total staff number rises these effects diminish, but experience shows that 
until the staff level at each library reaches more than ten inefficient usage will 
remain significant. 

Unfortunately no quantitative study has yet been made of the extra cost 
of multi-site libraries, though such a study is very much needed to support 
requests for funding them. It would be especially valuable if it could be carried 
out by an independent body for an organization such as the Department of 
Education and Science: the results would then carry some weight. Several 
librarians have made inspired guesses at their own supercosts but a great deal 
depends on their definition of what is a true extra. I am indebted to E. J. Ellis 
of the Polytechnic of North London for a suggestion that the figure for increased 
running costs is certainly not less than 5 per cent per site, that is to say, for two 
sites one would add ro per cent, for three 15 per cent, and so on. This is a rough 
and ready figure but seems to tally with the estimates I, and some other poly- 
technic librarians, have been able to make. I have reason to believe that in an 
industrial situation the position would not be appreciably different. These 
estimates cover material and staff but not communications which depend too 
much on local conditions for any estimate to be generally applicable. Communi- 
cation costs can be quite high as they include telephone charges, postages 
(internal and external), transport of books and periodicals and, often forgotten, 
a large item for unproductive staff-time and fares of staff members in inter- 
library movements. Part of this is chargeable at the highest level as the chief 
librarian and his deputy keep in touch with the branches and need to consult 
with major users of each library in order to monitor the local acceptability of the 
service. Another item not included in the above estimate of increased running 
costs is equipment, such as photocopiers, optical-coincidence punches and light 
boxes, and even typewriters and duplicating machines. They have to be made 
available at each centre though perhaps they may be under-utilized in conse- 
quence. The installation of a visible index system for recording periodicals, to 
take an example, can require the purchase of as many cabinets as there are 
libraries, with an increase in cost of several hundred per cent, a cost which 
becomes daunting even when written off over the notional life of the equipment. 
When, however, even more expensive equipment comes under consideration 
the cost may become-not daunting but prohibitive. It is one thing to install 
electronic theft detection devices when one exit controls the whole collection, 
quite another matter if x black boxes have to be acquired and maintained. Yet 
the alternative may be an uncontrollably high rate of loss of material—a hidden 
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aspect of the unfavourable economics of split-site operation. To go one stage 
farther, suppose the matter under consideration is a computer issue system. 
Though it could well remove a load of finicky routine from the staff and offer a 
much improved service to users, the idea, at the present stage of technology, is 
out of the question, because of the cost of terminal equipment. 

The unfavourable economics of carrying out routine processes at several 
separated locations naturally drives one towards consideration of centralization 
of matters like acquisition, mechanical processing of books, cataloguing and 
classification. But would this really be economical? The truth of the matter 
is that nobody knows. No investigation in depth has yet been made which would 
balance the costs of transport and communications against possible reductions 
resulting from better use of staff and equipment and potential savings through 
more experienced and bulk buying. Centralization of routines also leads to 
frequent enquiries from branch to centre and reduced effectiveness as seen by 
users who may have to be kept waiting for replies. It is hoped that if the 
Cambridge University Library Management Unit turns its attention, as expected, 
to Polytechnic Libraries the economics of central unit working will be one of the 
earliest problems to be investigated. 

It might be thought from what has so far been said that diffuse collections 
are all debit and no credit, but that is not so. Again, there has been no study 
of the relation of size to effectiveness in libraries but there is little doubt that 
the larger libraries too easily become impersonal and make less appeal to users, 
even though their greater stock and wider range of resources are obvious 
advantages. Where information services are offered there is distinct advantage 
in having a workable number of users whose needs can become more effectively 
known through personal contact. Everyone familiar with the branch library 
situation knows how strong users’ affinity to their own branch can be. This, of 
course, conflicts with the desire of the Chief Librarian to foster the image of the 
library as a unified service and provides yet one more problem to be resolved by 
compromise as both attitudes are in themselves meritorious. A decidedly 
positive advantage arising out of the community spirit in smaller, departmentally- 
based libraries is that library misuse, particularly losses by theft, can be signifi- 
cantly reduced by the social pressures which develop from a feeling of involve- 
ment and ‘ownership’. 

Another feature which often results from branch-loyalty is that the users of 
each branch may demand a local committee and wish to have some control over 
their library and especially over the way in which ther share of the total library 
budget is spent. Public and county libraries are in a different position as their 
committee structure is imposed upon them by the nature of local government, 
so there is little point in commenting on them. However, in industrial, academic 
and other special libraries there can be little doubt that local committees are a 
mixed blessing. A single advisory committee can be useful in giving support to 
the librarian and in helping to determine general policy. It cannot be over- 
stressed, however, that its function must be only advisory. It should have no 
powers over the administration of the library nor any control over professional 
work like, for example, book selection or budgeting. It is perhaps more accept- 
able that departments of the firm or organization should be asked to appoint 
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laison officers through whom (though not uniquely) departments’ views and 
needs can be made known and to whom the local librarians can go for advice 
when necessary on matters of subject-interest. In this way users can be brought 
into a community relationship with the library to mutual advantage. 

I hope this review will be regarded as an interim report cn a subject of 
developing importance. Much more study is needed and far more evidence 
must be collected and collated before definitive administrative policies will 
emerge. In the meantime we who have the administration of diffuse collections 
can, paradoxically, regard ourselves as fortunate. A challenging job brings its 
own enjoyment and rewards. 
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DISCUSSION 


MR M, H. WATERFALL (Pressed Steel Fisher Ltd): “When a number of firms or organizations are 
amalgamated in a new group it does not necessarily mean that the information requirements of 
the parts change to any great extent. To attempt to unite the libraries under a central control 
may only increase operating costs without increasing effectiveness, particularly where the 
systems of classification and dissemination differ considerably. Closer and more conscious 
liaison between the existing information services may be all that is required.’ 

MR ASHWORTH: “This is true in some cases, but it was usually the case that when two organiza- 
tions merge, ideas are put forward aimed at reducing operating costs, for example by unifying 
the separate libraries that existed before the merger.’ 


MR A. J. DICKSON (Ealing Technical College): “Has the speaker any plans for using tele- 
facsimile, telex, or closed circuit television in his libraries?’ 

MR ASHWORTH: “There are no plans at the moment for using these forms of communication, 
mainly because of the costs involved. With seven libraries in our system, we just could not 
afford to have telex units in each one; it is no good having one central telex, either, because of 
the time taken to deliver the message from one of the departmental libraries to the centre where 
the telex is installed.’ 


MR S. FRANCIS (Polytechnic of North London School of Librarianship): ‘How does the figure 
of 5 per cent for extra costs relate to the figure of 25-334 per cent for stock that the speaker 
quoted at the 1970 NUS Conference on Polytechnic Libraries ?” 

MR ASHWORTH: “There is no difference here since this 5 per cent for extra costs applies to all 
seven libraries taken together, so the figure is then more than 30 per cent for stock overall.’ 


MR E. J. ELLIS (Polytechnic of North London School of Librarianship): ‘In centralizing 
routine procedures in a scattered library service, how effective does the speaker consider the 
establishment of a central cataloguing processing and purchasing unit to be?’ 

MR ASHWORTH: ‘I am still not sure if this would be a very economical move since those 
1n the departmental libraries would have no easy access to the central cataloguing and process- 
ing unit, and there would be increased costs resulting from telephone calls and the use of extra 
staff time.’ 


MR G. A. BARNES (Procurement Executive, Ministry of Defence): In my former capacity as 
Chief Librarian of the Ministry of Technology I was responsible for fouz libraries in Central 
London and there were seventeen Establishment libraries which, although autonomous, had 
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many common problems in librarianship and mutual co-operation which necessitated meetings 
and discussion with Headquarters staff. At an early stage it was decided to centralize the 
functions of book, report and periodical acquisition, cataloguing and classification and the 
internal distribution of some 3,000 separate periodical titles. I think that these functions are 
particularly suitable for co-ordination. The use of punched card methods for periodical records 
and punched tape with computer print-out for the main catalogue was satisfactorily adopted. 
Copies of this catalogue were distributed to the Establishment libraries. Additions were listed 
monthly and cumulated six-monthly and annuelly.’ 


MR H. C. CLAXTON (Burmah Castrol Company). “The libraries within Mr Ashworth’s Poly- 
technic, whilst diffuse, are nevertheless relatively adjacent to each other. When industrial 
mergers take place the libraries affected are often widely scattered. Can the speaker say whether 
the libraries of ICI or Shell, which are situated in differen: places throughout the country, do 
have any central controle” 

MR ASHWORTH: Each Division is autonomous within ICI, so there is no central control over 
the different libraries. I do not know the situation in Shell.’ 


The Technical Indexes System for 
the control of trade literature 


M. Ford 


Technical Indexes Ltd 


Paper presented at a meeting of the Aslib Midlands Branch, rath October 1971 


The problem of collecting product data 

Despite a wealth of books on information handling, the problems and tech- 
niques associated with the handling of product data are sadly neglected by the 
standard works. In a way, this is surprising not only because these techniques 
are necessarily different from those used for scientific information, but also 
because, in the engineering industries, there is almost certainly a greater need 
for product data than for any other form of information. In another way, it is not 
surprising since the rules cannot be hard and fast, and the techniques will often 
have to be unscientific because of the number and variety of the sources of 
product data. Since the purpose of product data is not only to inform but also 
to sell, we cannot be surprised that there is a total lack of uniformity of size, 
shape, colour and layout in catalogues from different manufacturers. Standard- 
ization of these parameters would seem to be the initial answer to this problem, 
but, although there is a British Standard covering the subject and the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Industry has been urged to exert pressures on manufacturers, 
no standardization is ever likely to come into effect, or certainly not to any 
significant extent. A further ideal, that of a coding for literature, does not exist, 
contrary to popular belief. In addition to the practical difficulties created by 
these variables, there is the added problem that the user is unable to control his 
input of data, as he can with scientific information. Some manufacturers send 
their literature unasked and others do not send it even when asked. 

There can be no doubt, however, of the need for product data, which may 
come to the user in many forms and via different routes. There are advertise- 
ments and editorial items in the technical journals, direct mail, exhibitions, sales 
catalogues and data sheets. Several surveys have been carried out on the 
form of product data most preferred by engineers in industry. Predictably 
the engineers have found that technical magazines, though useful for current 
awareness, are but rarely useful for information retrieval. The overwhelming 
majority of engineers and draughtsmen give as their main source of product 
data, the manufacturers’ own catalogues and data sheets. 

In many organizations the traditional method of storing product data is 
still employed: that is, an alphabetical file of manufacturers’ catalogues and 
one or more of the standard buyer’s guides as the sole form of index to the 
products. Generally, the librarian relies on published buyer’s guides as the 
product index because he has neither the time nor, in many cases, the technical 
knowledge to index the contents of every manufacturer’s catalogues. Nor has 
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he the time to search for every relevant manufacturer and request the appropriate 
catalogues. Kept in the traditional fashion, neither the product information 
nor the mode of access is very satisfactory. The catalogues quickly become out 
of date because only a very small minority of suppliers are prepared and have 
the capability to revise product literature once it has been sent. For the vast 
majority of manufacturers there seems to be no such thing as an organized 
mailing list. The means of access to the catalogue collection is at fault, primarily 
because of its method of compilation. Most buyer’s guides are compiled by a 
questionnaire technique. A list is produced, by the publisher, of all the products 
that he proposes to cover. This list is sent to companies thought to be supplying 
one or more of the products. The lists are returned by the companies with the 
items that they manufacture marked. The directory is compiled directly from 
these. We thus have a publication that has been compiled by many hundreds of 
individuals, each of whom has had different ideas as to the precise meanings of 
particular terms, and each of whom has an interest in promoting the sales of 
particular products. It is scarcely surprising then that the majority of directories 
compiled in this way, contain a multitude of omissions and wrong entries, and 
are of little value as a product index to a catalogue system. 


The establishment of the Ti System 

It was to try and improve this situation that Technical Indexes was established 
some eight years ago. We started from the premise that for a product data 
service to be commercially viable, it must be widely used. If it was to be widely 
used, then it must be inexpensive, since industry is not yet prepared to pay large 
sums nor, very often, even economic sums, for product data. This was our main 
reason for not starting with computers, microfilm, optical coincidence cards or 
other mechanized systems, although very effective product data systems could 
undoubtedly be provided by the use of such methods. We started with hard- 
copy systems and now operate these in three fields of technology, Chemical 
Engineering, Electronic Engineering and Components & Materials Engineer- 
ing. Each system is a collection of manufacturers’ catalogues and data sheets, 
housed in looseleaf binders, comprehensively classified and indexed. ‘The index 
to each system is provided in the form of a Product Data Book that indicates 
which companies manufacture each product and shows where each company’s 
literature is located in the system. The systems are rented to companies in the 
appropriate user industries. The systems are updated periodically by physically 
removing out-dated literature and adding new and replacement data. We 
employ uniformed young ladies for this task, each covering a different area of 
the country in her mini-van. Personal contact with the user is of utmost import- 
ance to gather feed-back for improving the system. The companies whose 
literature is included in the systems pay us for this service. This revenue sub- 
sidizes the cost to the user companies. 

A hard-copy system of this type has a number of disadvantages. The more 
systems that are in operation, the more copies of his catalogues does the manu- 
facturer have to supply; the more manufacturers that join the system, the more 
space the system takes up. The system can be degraded since catalogues can be 
removed or damaged, and a complete detailed check of every item of literature 
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is prohibitively expensive. Finally, because some manufacturers will not pay 
for their literature to be included or cannot provide bulk supplies of their 
catalogues, such a system can never be comprehensive. We do, however 
partly overcome this as we have always listed and classified in our Product Data 
Books every manufacturer within the technologies that we aim to cover. 


The use of microfilm 

The use of microfilm overcomes the disadvantages of the hard-copy system. 
Only one copy of each catalogue 1s required from the manufacttrer, thus cutting 
the cost to him, and also making a comprehensive system feasible. The space 
occupied is small, microfilm does not deteriorate ın use, and, in cassette form 
has considerable file-integrity. 

In addition, microfilm enables us to provide a comprehensive set of manu- 
facturers’ literature. In addition to the literature that manufacturers pay to have 
included in our microfilm system, which is the equivalent of the hard-copy 
version and is known as the Prime Source File, we can also supply, on film, 
the catalogues of those companies who are not prepared to pay. This additional 
literature is termed the Support File. 

A user has the choice of taking the Prime Source File alone, which is still 
inexpensive because of the subsidy from manufacturers, or teking the compre- 
hensive system which includes the unsubsidized Support File at a somewhat 
higher cost. 

Despite the very large number of pages of information included in each 
system, the search time from obtaining the reference number from the Product 
Data Book to viewing the literature on film is very short because of the simplicity 
of design and operation. 

We chose to use 16 mm roll film in preference to microfiche or aperture cards, 
because of the large volume of data that we had to include. Our three systems 
contain, between them, well over half a million pages of data. Viewing equip- 
ment for roll film has tended, however, to be expensive, particularly if it is 
cassette-loaded. We felt that cassette-loading was essential because we could 
not ask our users to spend their time threading film onto reel every time they 
wanted to look at a catalogue. Because of the high prices, partly due to the 
complexity of the equipment and partly because most of it is American-built, 
we decided to commission the design of our own microfilm reader. It marks a 
departure from conventional readers in that it has been designed from scratch to 
read not only cassette-loaded roll film, but also standard microfiche and 35 mm 
aperture cards. We ourselves are now filming our Prime Source product data 
at a reduction of 20:1 on single track. The Support File is filmed at 40:1 
and thus we are able to put two tracks onto 16 mm film. This, coupled with 
recent improvements in film materials that enable 200 feet of film to be contained 
ona standard 34 inch reel, means that our cassettes, which are of the pre-threaded 
double-reel type, contain jo00 frames for Prime Source and 20,000 frames for 
Support File. In addition, our users may employ the same machine to read any of 
the many thousands of microfiche available from such sources as the National 
Lending Library and the Technology Reports Centre, as well as their own 
internal drawings on aperture cards. The machine will also read the users’ own 
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16 mm roll film for which we provide cassettes. A print-out attachment is in the 
design stage and will be introduced shortly. 

Doing all the filming and processing ourselves has many advantages. We are 
able to keep a tight control on all aspects of the work. Monochrome reproduc- 
tion of coloured originals, for instance, can create problems in readability, so 
we have adapted our cameras to film at varying illumination intensities for 
different combinations of colours. 

The Prime File is filmed on a planetary camera, whereas the Support File is 
filmed on a flow camera. For the latter, the literature has to be in the form of 
individual sheets and this necessitates cutting every catalogue to suit. Further- 
more, in both cases, every sheet has to be numbered to allow for referencing. 
The flow cameras have a page hzight restriction for filming but an infinite length 
capability, thus enabling charts and fold-outs to be readily handled. 

We store the hard-copy master of all tae literature filmed, divided by company. 
This is for our convenience but also follows naturally from the classification 
scheme—a matter which I will refer to again later on. 


Acquisition of literature 

Tracing sources of trade literazure presents less of a problem than obtaining 
it or updating it. Many companies advertise, and thus can be found, in the 
technical periodicals. Others can be found from directories, the register of new 
companies, and, in our case, through ovr users. Of course, a few manufacturers 
produce no literature whatsoever. Makers of custom-built equipment are an 
example. In these cases, we ask for a letzer from them giving details of the pro- 
ducts that they manufacture. 

Keeping a system up to date is a maor problem. We, in fact, contact every 
manufacturer in the system regularly. We never assume that the initial set of 
literature received was complete. We are therefore compelled to tell each com- 
pany exactly what literature we hold on its behalf. As we are dealing with over 
10,000 companies J am sure you can imagine what a mammoth task this is. 

The response from different industries varies considerably. Companies in the 
Electronic Industry are quick to reply and give a high percentage return. 
The Mechanical Engineering Industry is somewhat slower, with a less complete 
returo that gives a need for a further request to be made. The Chemical Engineer- 
ing Industry seems somewhat reluctant to send anything at all and, again, this 
poor response has to be followed up. All this indicates that the old-established 
engineering companies have a different outlook on the distribution of trade 
literature from the newer companies of the faster-changing industries. Electron- 
ics is still in its infancy and tecanological advances occur almost every week; 
this necessitates a better publicity organization to cope with the constant changes 
and new products. 

As our product data systems cover all products readily available for purchase 
in the United Kingdom, we are also posed with the problem of handling a 
certain amount of foreign literature. An agent will almost invariably use its 
principals’ catalogues to send to prospective customers. If these are printed in 
French, German, Japanese, or the like, they can, in themselves, create an embar- 
rassment to the indexer. Translation is required to extract relevant information 
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and their immediate use to a user might be questioned. However, for the system 
to temain completely comprehensive, they must be included. 


Design of the System 

I now propose to look at some of the principles and techniques for the classi- 
fication and indexing of product information as employed at Technical Indexes. 
We established that a product data system has three quite different kinds of use. 
The first use comes from the designer who requires information on a particular 
product. He will wish to compare information from any company that makes the 
particular product. 

The second is from the designer, or perhaps another engineer, who requires 
information about a particular product of a specific manufacturer. An example 
of this kind of use is the draughtsman who needs dimensions or other informa- 
tion to incorporate in a drawing. 

Thirdly, there is the use made by purchasers who want information about 
companies, for example, in connection with alternative scurces of supply. 
In designing the system to meet all three kinds of use, we also have to take into 
consideration the fact that the system will generally be located in a drawing office, 
a design office, or a purchasing department. Our system therefore has to be one 
that an engineer can use without the need to put his enquiry into a specified 
form, or without the aid of an information expert. We therefore use methods 
that are readily understood even by a casual user. 

I have already pointed out the objection to the questionnaire method of 
compilation employed for buyer’s guides. To obtain the necessary degree of 
consistency we recognize that the indexing and classification must be done 
by our own staff. We use the manufacturers’ own catalogues and data sheets as 
the source of our information. At this point, we realized chat it is no easy 
matter to determine just what a manufacturer actually produces even when the 
catalogue is available. Often a degree of technical expertise is equired to recog- 
nize the equipment that is described. For this reason we employ engineers 
experienced in the technology with which they will deal, and we give them an 
instruction in the theory of classification that enables them to index the products 
satisfactorily. 

Another reason for our choice of technically expert staff is that a manu- 
facturer’s literature is designed not only to inform but also to persuade. The 
indexer must therefore be sufficiently familiar with the products to enable him to 
identify the information that 1s of importance to a user and then to extract that 
information. 

Another important decision was that the Product Data Books shall be available 
in unlimited quantities to each user company. The aim is to ensure that every 
engineer has his own copy. There are several benefits from this policy. Firstly, 
the engineer may find the information he wants is actually in the Book and thus 
has no need to consult the catalogue collection at all. He may also find that no 
relevant literature is contained in the system and thus avoid a wasted journey. 
He may also, in every case, perform a large part of his search without leaving his 
own desk. This is especially valuable when he wants to search for several manu- 
facturers of the same product. Since the search can be carried out independently 
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of the catalogue collection there is no delay or queue at the data source itself. 
This can be of great significance with a microfilm reader which can only be used 
by one engineer at a time. Finally, the wide distribution of the books promotes 
awareness of the system and encourages its use with a corresponding increase in 
the useful utilization of the engineer’s time. 


Classification scheme 

It has been necessary in each technology that we have covered to establish our 
own classification scheme. In no case did we find that there was already in 
existence a system adequate for our purpose. Many systems do exist and un- 
doubtedly provide a basis for the compilers. However, we have to deal with the 
requirements of a very large number of users and these requirements vary 
considerably. Ideally, we should use a system that enables the user to work 
through the parameters relevant to his product in whatever order of priority he 
establishes. Unfortunately, every product has so many parameters that this ideal 
cannot be attained. Indeed, even for the simplest product, there are more 
parameters than we are able to accommodate on a two-dimensional paper format. 
It would be possible, by going to coincidence cards, or some similar method, to 
adopt a co-ordinate classification system but this in itself would make the 
system unintelligible to the casual user. We have, therefore, had to adopt a 
classification system that is more easily understood and, therefore, usable by 
casual users and non-specialists. Basically, the system we employ is hierarchical 
but we have modified the classification to take account of many other factors. 
Indeed, our classification as it is now ia use does not even require the user to 
recognize that it is hierarchical, since we provide a complete index to all the 
products at the beginning of the Product Data Book. In this index we incorpor- 
ate synonyms for each product, so that it will not matter which particular name 
the user employs because he will always be led to the correct place in the Product 
Data Book for the information that Le requires. We use, for the display of 
information, a chart format in which the products are listed along the top and 
the manufacturing companies are listed down the side. On each chart we bring 
together those products that pe-form a similar task, or have the same application 
irrespective of the method. We feel that this will be of use to a designer in 
offering him an alternative fonn of product of which he may not previously 
have been aware. In our product index we also list trade names, together with 
the product type and the manufacturer with whom they are registered. The 
advantage of this combined index is that the user who requires information ona 
product for which he only has the trade name (a classic example being ‘Hoover’ 
as against ‘Domestic Vacuum Cleaner’), will have no difficulty in tracing the 
relevant information, since he will be drawing from a single index. 

Our classification scheme is based upon a series of charts. Each chart is 
devoted to a group of products with a common factor. The parameters of the 
product are ranged across the top of the chart and the degree to which we break 
down the parameters is determined by a number of factors. Since our principal 
objective is to enable the user to locate z suitable product, but not to enforce any 
particular selection upon him, we have allowed the number of manufacturers 
that exists for a particular product to be a rough guide to the degree of classifica- 
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tion that is necessary for that product. Our aim therefore is to split the para- 
meters 1n such a way that the user will always find sufficient companies to select 
from, without having so many that he will be reluctant to go through the 
laborious task of looking at the literature of all of them. While we use this as a 
rough guide, we also take into consideration other factors tkat are peculiar to 
the product itself. For example, in dealing with metallic raw materials, we recog- 
nize that the user will be concerned with the processed form of the material, that 
is, ingot, bar, rod, section, etc. Our objective is always to aim between the two 
extremes of performing the selection for the user and providing so many 
companies that he is overwhelmed. In an area with few suppliers our classifica- 
tion will therefore be relatively shallow, whereas in a product group where there 
are many suppliers the detailed analysis will be correspondingly greater. We 
do not regard the classification as being fixed at any given stage. We recognize 
that industry changes and that its requirements will change. Thus we are always 
prepared to consider requests from our users for new products to be included 
and we ourselves, in any case, attempt to incorporate areas of product develop- 
ment wherever possible. Similarly, certain products outlive their usefulness and 
the manufacturers curtail their production. Correspondingly, we reduce the 
depth of classification for these products or withdraw them from the system 
altogether. 


Classification grouping 

Whilst there is no difficulty about assembling the product index since it will 
be in alphabetical order and since the reference from that index will lead to 
the appropriate chart, it follows that the order in which the charts are placed 
within the Product Data Book is not significant. However, for convenience 
the order of the charts is, with minor exceptions, that dictated by our initial 
hierarchical classification. In the case of the binder system it was natural that we 
should also place the literature into binders whose references followed closely 
upon those of the charts and, thus, the binder system is grouped by product. 
This grouping is particularly useful for a designer looking for information about 
a product to fulfil a particular function because he finds all the similar products, 
irrespective of their manufacturer, grouped together in one, or adjacent, binders. 
It is possible to make a case for grouping the product data by manufacturer. 
This is in fact the best method for those people who know the manufacturer 
that they wish to deal with. Whilst it is possible to use product grouping 
for the binder systems, there are several serious objections when one considers 
the microfilm system. In microfilm the user is not able to flick through the 
pages of a catalogue quickly and must rely on the index provided by the assem- 
bler of the system. We have come to the conclusion that, for this reason, the 
microfilm must be grouped by manufacturer. Other difficulties that could not 
be overcome satisfactorily include the tendency of manufacturers to produce one 
large catalogue covering all their products. In a product grouped system, such 
a catalogue would have to be split and the various pieces put into the appro- 
priate places. Whilst this in itself is not too onerous a task, one is frequently 
confronted with pages on which two or even more different products occur. 
In such cases the page must be filmed two or more times in the appropriate 
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locations. There is also the matter of the information in a catalogue that is 
common to all products, and by this we mean delivery terms, terms of payment, 
general price lists, puarantees, order forms and the like. This kind of information 
would either have to be filmed alongside every item of literature, or grouped 
together in a separate section of the microfilm divorced from the products 
themselves. However, all these objections could be surmounted, but there is one 
objection that so far has not been overcome and that is the greatly enhanced 
cost of updating a product based system. It is necessary to refilm a whole product 
group whenever new information becomes available about any product con- 
tained within the group. This means that a single alteration by any manufacturer 
necessitates such a refilming. Inevitably this means that the whole microfilm 
system must be refilmed in its entirety every time it is updated since there is 
no doubt that at least one manufacturer in each product group will provide 
some new or revised piece of literature. On the other hand, if the system 
is grouped by company, then only those companies that revise their literature 
need to be refilmed. We know from experience that in any six-month period 
only about 40 per cent or less of all manufacturers do revise their literature and, 
thus, only this amount of literature needs to be refilmed. We do not consider 
that the disadvantage of having to move from manufacturer to manufacturer 
when selecting a particular product is sufficient to outweigh the extra cost that 
comes from using a product group system. 


Current situation 

Technical Indexes is the only major product information retrieval company 
left in the three technologies that our systems cover. The Barbour Index 
Operate a system simular to our hard-copy version, but in the architectural field, 
and there are one or two small companies in other fields. Other companies have 
tried in the engineering technologies but have failed. Three come readily to 
mind: Indata using computer cards, VSMF using roll film and also optical 
coincidence cards, and TIM using ultrafiche. The major fault with the Indata 
system was that they concentrated on new products, and completely ignored 
the existing ones. A system based on this type of awareness would take many 
years to become complete. The VSMF system was based on a product orientated 
layout. This made updating extremely difficult. The reader/printer that they 
supplied was sophisticated but very expensive. With the TIM system, all the 
product index was on film, which considerably restricted its use, whilst the 
product field covered was not directed at any particular technology other than 
the very general field of engineering. All three failed ın their attempts to produce 
product information retrieval systems for the United Kingdom market and we, 
in fact, took over TIM after they had been operating for only one year. 


Conclusion 

The traditional catalogue collection formed by librarians has two main defects— 
(1) insufficient companies are included and (2) product indexing is inadequate. 
These both result from the fact that the librarian has neither the staff nor, in most 
cases, the technical expertise to carry out the work. As a result, many individual 
engineers attempt to establish their own private collection of catalogues and to 
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rely on their memories for product indexing. Thus they confine their specifying 
ability to those companies whose range of products they have been able to 
memorize. The only solutions are to provide the librarian with adequate 
facilities—which would be prohibitively expensive—or to install a system like 


the one developed by Technical Indexes where the cost is spread over many 
hundreds of users. 
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Information services in university libtaries 


J. Hall 


Sheffield University Library 


ALTHOUGH information services in university libraries were suggested as 
far back as 1939,! it has only been since the mid-sixties that the information 
function has been seriously developed by university libraries in this country. 
Such developments have largely been confined to the technological universities 
and a few of their ‘new’ and ‘redbrick’ counterparts, but the case for them has 
been convincingly argued?3-4 and interest in the provision of information 
services has been general for some time, as was shown by the Report on Edu- 
cation and Training for Scientific and ‘Technological Library and Information 
Work published by the Department of Education and Science in 1968.5 In this 
Report twenty-six out of thirty-seven university librarians indicated that, 
resources permitting, they would like to extend the services offered to science 
and technology departments, with special library standards in mind. The rise of 
the computer-based services and the need to budget for their use may further 
accelerate the consideration of information provision in university circles and 
the coming Quinquennium seems likely to be of particular importance in the 
development of information services in universities. Some consideration of 
the implications and problems associated with them, especially for older 
universities, where staff are not used to such services, may therefore be useful 
at this time. 

A study of the published literature and of annual reports of university 
libraries shows some of the main developments which have taken place. Or- 
ganizationally, library based information services are provided by different 
types of staff in different institutions. The City, Surrey and Loughborough 
university libraries have created separate information sections, while in other 
technological university libraries, Bath and Bradford for example, services are 
provided by subject specialist information officers. This has also been the pat- 
tern in ‘new’ university libraries like Lancaster or East Anglia and at least one 
older library, that of University College, Aberystwyth, has organized some of 
its staff along these lines. Information services are also sometimes provided 
from departmental libraries; for example, the Town and Regional Planning 
Library at Sheffield and the Library of Electronic Engineering Science at 
University College, Bangor,‘ have developed information services in their 
subjects. 

Belfast, Newcastle, Reading, Sheffield and Southampton university libraries 
have appointed information officers in broad subject fields, and similar appoint- 
ments have been made by OSTI at Birmingham, Cardiff, Imperial College, 
Salford, Strathclyde and Sussex as part of a three year experiment to evaluate 
the role of information officers in promoting library resources and introducing 
new informaton services to library users. There were also experimental 
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information officers at Durham as part of the PEBUL project!’ and at Bath in 
conjuction with the INFROSS survey,%9 while an experimental information 
service is currently being provided to medical scientists at Manchester Univer- 
sity. 

Information staff are usually responsible for instructing postgraduate and 
undergraduate students in the use of snformation sources, publicizing these 
sources through handouts and personal contacts and providing on the spot 
assistance with information problems. In universities where there are only one 
or two information officers, this work leaves them little time for more than 
informal current awareness activities and severely curtails the number and 
duration of retrospective searches. A number of libraries, however, are pro- 
viding positive current awareness and retrospective services. 

Atthe universities of Bradford, Belfast, Sheffield and East Anglia photocopies 
of the contents pages of relevant journals are sent to some of the academic 
staff. The library at the University of Aston produces a carrent awareness 
bulletin in Higher Education and similar bulletins are produced in Civil 
Engineering at Bradford and Mechanical Engineering and Human Sciences 
and Management at Surrey. On the other hand, the Information and Research 
Section at the City University Library emphasizes individual current awareness 
requirements rather than broader needs, and in 1968 was manually operating 
about a dozen personal Selective Dissemination of information (SID) profiles, 
while an individual SDI service is also being operated by the Library of the 
Department of Electronic Engineering Science at University College, Ban- 
gzor.6 

Manual retrospective searching tends to be curtailed by lack of time, but the 
annual reports of Bath, Bradford and Surrey university libraries, for instance, 
all announce significant searches carried out by their staff. In the City University 
the work of literature searching was divided between the library’s information 
staff and the reader, with the former covering sources likely to produce material 
for several concurrent searches while the latter concentrated on his own 
specialist sources.7 

The use of the computer-based services in universities has been limited for 
some time now by the introduction of charges and it has always been largely 
independent of the library. The OSTI financed Students Chemical Information 
Project, which gave five hundred final year research students free SDI from 
Chemical Titles tapes, found that university science librarians appeared to be too 
busy to undertake the work of liaison scientists.10 MRDLARS is the only such 
service in which university library staff have played a significant role, and even 
with this service there is also a network of MEDLARS liaiscr officers dealing 
with users directly. However, many libraries will have made financial provision 
for the use of the computer-based services in their estimates for the coming 
Quinguennium; the role of library based information staff in the promotion of 
these services is one of the functions being investigated by the OSTI Informa- 
tion Officer project and a number of libraries have already teken the initiative 
in this respect. 

Aston, Bath, Bradford and Sheffield have produced pamphlets describing 
the main services available, Bradford is producing current awareness services 
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in Colour Chemistry and Heterogenovs Catalysis from the Chemical Titles data 
base and a growing number of libraries are providing assistance in the com- 
pilation of profiles. 

Attempts to cope with the information problems of university scientists are 
also being made outside the library and quite often unknown to it. Many 
research workers received, and some are still receiving, free printouts from the 
main computer-based services when tkey were in their experimental phase, or 
as a result of the work of the Experimental Information Unit at Oxford, while 
smaller numbers, usually only a few ın each university, are paying for the 
services from their own funds. 

Academic scientists often use their research assistants or technicians for 
literature searching and, partly as a result of the private information activities 
of university departments, a number of specialized information centres, such 
as the Biomedical Information Project at Sheffield or the Rock Mechanics 
"Information Centre at Imperial College, have come into being, mostly with 
financial assistance from OSTI. 

The Parry Report mentions the appointment of assistants in some depart- 
ments to provide current awareness services!! and there are signs that the num- 
ber of information staff outside the library is increasing. In the last year, for 
instance, posts of information officer have been advertised by the Institute of 
Agricultural History at the University of Reading and the Department of 
Educational Research at the University of Lancaster, while in 1970 Aslib 
published a report on the establishment and operation of specialized information 
centres in which the author goes so far as to say that ‘Scientists, particularly 
academic scientists, do not often exhibit a high regard for the services of 
librarians, so to encourage the use o? a query-answering service the centre 
should present the image of being part of the scientific community rather than 
of the library world.”12 

There are a number of serious implications in these developments. In 1968 
the Advisory Committee on Scientific and Technical Information, speaking of 
information services ın universities, said: ‘It is difficult at present to state what 
this (the information function) should be, what kind of people can best do it, 
and where in the university it is best located—the library or one of the research 
departments.’13 By and large this still seems to be the case. Studies like the 
INFROSS survey at Bath, the experimental operation of specialized informa- 
tion centres, the OSTI Information Officer project, and the evaluation of in- 
formation services being carried out bv the Experimental Information Unit at 
Oxford, will provide some of the answers, but much remains to be done. For 
example, the extent to which library based information staff can provide a 
service to pure scientists, which is quite crucial to the issue, still needs to be 
examined. Staff, therefore, are being appointed to provide information services 
on a regular basis at a time when very little is still known about the information 
needs of particular groups of university researchers and the most economic 
and efficient ways of satisfying them. 

There are, however, common denominators to the information needs of 
scientists working in the same fields in different universities which suggest that 
expenditure on information services could be cut by providing them on a co- 
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operative basis. Such co-operation has already taken place, for example, in the 
exchange of internally produced current awareness bulletins by Bradford and 
Surrey university libraries; but most information posts in universities are being 
created without co-ordination or overall planning and wita the subsequent 
danger of an uneconomic deployment of manpower. 

Information services are also developing in two diametrically opposite 
directions. Some are based in the library, others in the research departments. 
There often seems to be little understanding in one camp of the role that the 
other can play and whether they are provided by the library or the department 
seems to depend more on who takes the first initiative than on any objective 
criterion. 

The parallel creation of Itbrary and departmental information staff is likely to 
ensure that the long standing rivalry between librarians and information 
scientists in industry will be carried over into the universities, More seriously, 
it could also result not only in a duplication of effort but in a possible dupli- ` 
cation of personnel and confusion to the planners of library and information 
services. 

Many university libraries have now been organized on subject lines and others 
have expressed the intention of doing so. This move towards subject speciali- 
zation, although it preceded the growth of interest in information work, 
implied a new concept of service to readers and the two ideas are closely 
related. The provision of information services is commonly one of the duties 
of subject specialists and a few libraries have relieved their subject specialists of 
traditional routine entirely with this end in mind. The work of departmental 
information officers could seriously impinge on the actual or projected activities 
of these library staff and call into question some of the fundamentals of a 
system to which many libraries are now committed. 

There seem, 1n fact, to be indications that information services in universities 
are developing in the same piecemeal and haphazard manner that has charac- 
terized so many library activities in the past and that the point has now been 
reached where universities singly, or preferably collectively, should recognize 
the information problem and establish some machinery to appraise the situation 
and to co-ordinate and give direction to the routine and experimental infor- 
mation services which are coming into being. OSTI does not appear to fulfil 
this function adequately since it is concerned primarily with tke testing of ideas 
and not with the overall co-ordination of services nor with the routine deploy- 
ment of non-experimental staff. An appropriate initiative in this could come, on 
the library side, from bodies ranging from the University, College and Research 
Section of the Library Association to SCONUL or the Library Subcommittee 
of the Committee of Vice~-Chancellors and Principals. 

There is also a need for frequent and continuing interaction between the 
information personnel themselves. Informal contacts between information staff 
in universities take place, especially through the periodic meetings resulting 
from the OSTI Information Officer experiment, but the rumbers of people 
engaged in this work are increasing and more and more will find themselves 
doing in isolation what is essentially pioneering work. Some of these at least 
will be without previous experience of information activities or more than 
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traditional library or scientific training. Regular meetings on a more formal 
basis, through conferences, symposia or seminars on topics specifically related 
to the information needs of universities, would enable information staff to hear 
of new developments, consider common problems and benefit from one 
another’s experience. They would also give valuable guidelines to universities 
embarking on information services for the first time. 

The existence of a co-ordinating body and regular contact between staff 
could go far towards establishing a co-operative approach to the provision of 
information services in universities. On the simplest level it would permit 
co-operation in the production of guides to information sources, but it could 
also facilitate, by a comparison, even on an informal level, of the needs of 
researchers in different universities, the identification of user publics in specific 
areas of research who could be served economically by a specialized information 
unit in a centre of excellence, by collaborative ventures like the exchange of 
current awareness bulletins, or by generating SDI from the magnetic tape 
versions of information services not yet available to university users in other 
than journal form. It could also consider the information needs of universities 
in the context of co-operation with the Polytechnics, other sectors of Higher 
Education and libraries and information services outside the educational 
network. 

Universities will not spend money on services, the need for which is not 
fully recognized, at least at the levels where major expenditure is decided, and 
whose value is not yet proven. But they are moving towards a greater apprecia- 
tion of the concept of cost-effectiveness, both in their administrative routines 
and their teaching methods, and information services ate very much in line 
with this way of thinking. In a survey of the users of the computer-based 
services provided by the CAN/SDI system, for instance, 67 per cent of the 
respondents reported a saving in time of over two hours a week.}4 A recognized 
body concerned with the information needs of universities could promote 
consideration of the information problem by university administrators and 
bring the results of experimental services to their attention more effectively 
than is possible at present. 

It will hardly be possible to finance controlled experiments in more than a 
few areas, but recognition of the information problem by universities, an 
overall appraisal of the situation, a definition of areas where research is neces- 
sary and co-ordination of the activities of existing information staff, with 
facilities for regular contact between them, could still provide a great deal of 
feedback on the best means of satisfying the information needs of university 
research, through the comparison of different methods of serving the informa- 
tion needs of defined user publics or experiment with new methods, even if this 
does not take place under controlled experimental conditions. 

Such an approach to the information problem in universities should also help 
to clarify the respective roles of library and department based staff and to ration- 
alize the creation of information posts within individual universities. This is an 
atea where objective assessment 1s important and both possibilities should be 
investigated. 

There are strong arguments for the creation of information staff in research 
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departments. Such personnel would probably be specialists in the subjects 
concerned and could more easily gain the confidence of the research workers. 
There would be continuous interaction between the two and the information 
staff would probably come to understand their needs in detail. They would 
become ‘our information officer’ and be accepted as one of the team. It would 
probably be easier to attract qualified information staff to work in a university 
department than in the library and for a department to ask for a single informa- 
tion officer than for a library to ask for several. 

On the other hand, all university libraries are already involved in the pro- 
vision of information to a greater or lesser extent and, as has already been 
suggested, the library’s positive role in this respect is becoming part of the new 
philosophy of university librarianship. Such a function is a logical development 
of existing library services and, wherever they are based, information personnel 
would have to depend heavily on the resources of the library, especially since 
the broad range of subjects taught in a university and the equally broad range 
of specialist research interests within a subject field make it difficult to envisage 
the effective use of the kind of retrieval systems associated with special libraries 
by other than specialized information units serving a user population in a num- 
ber of different centres. The need for full time information personnel will also 
be greater in some subjects than in others and if staff were based in the library 
a more economic deployment of manpower might result. 

University libraries like Bath and Surrey have already been organized to 
provide information services in depth and there is sufficient evidence, from the 
number of searches carried out by these libraries,15-16 and from user reaction 
to SDI services as recorded in the reports on the Experimental Information 
Officer in the Social Sciences at Bath! and the PEBUL project at Durham,!7 
that library based information services are feasible and acceptable to a growing 
number of university research workers. Therefore it seems most probable that, 
even if some departments find it convenient to appoint their cwn information 
personnel, most university libraries will have a positive role to play in the 
provision of information services to their readers. 

It is also very much in the interest of university libraries to develop this 
function. Library staff are seldom fully equated with other academic staff in 
status, pay or facilities for research, nor have they ever been fully integrated 
into the teaching or research activities of the university. Circumstances are now 
providing them with a chance to rectify this situation. 

University teaching in some fields appears to be moving, for reasons which 
are economic as much as educational, away from the lecture as the main in- 
structional medium towards the seminar and the teaching machine. This seems 
likely to result 1n a greater independent use of the library and information 
sources by students and affords the library a chance to expand its teaching 
function accordingly. Similarly, university scientists have been overtaken by 
the information explosion and the way is open for the library to integrate 
itself more fully in the process of research by developing high level information 
activity to satisfy this new need. 

Most university libraries have recognized their teaching function, but only 
a minority have actively promoted their role as an information centre and it 
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might be gravely detrimental to the interests of librarians if information 
personnel were created in research departments, not because this was the best 
location for them, but to fulfil a need that could have been satisfied by the 
library. Not only would information activity pass out of their hands but they 
might also lose a substantial part of their teaching function, since the provision 
of information and instruction in the use of information sources are closely 
related. 

However, there are some serious. problems facing libraries which wish to 
promote information services, especially in the ‘red brick’ universities where the 
tradition of self-help among research workers is strongest. The most obvious 
is the span of disciplines involved, which means that in the present economic 
climate, and until the value of information services is proven and recognized, 
it seems most improbable that any university library will obtain the staff to 
provide the same level of service in a range of subjects that a single depart- 
mental information officer could in his own. 

What libraries can and should do, if they do not wish to see the information 
function pass them by, is to ensure that at least some information services are 
provided, whether by their subject specialists or through the appointment of 
an information officer, thus establishing the library’s role in this sphere of 
activity. 

They may not have the staff to provide extensive manual SDI or retrospective 
search services but they can take the initiative in promoting the computer-based 
information services. In addition to budgeting for them in the 1972—77 Quin- 
quennium they can ensure now, by building up files of information, producing 
explanatory pamphlets, inviting representatives from the services to talk about 
them and making sure that some of their staff are conversant with methods of 
profile construction, that they are the primary source of information and advice 
on these services in the university. 

Another problem is that of obtaining staff with appropriate qualifications, 
particularly in science. There are few science graduates in university libraries 
and of these not all are engaged in information work. The Report on Education 
and Training for Scientific and Technological Library and Information Works 
showed that in 1968 about 15 per cent of university library staff were scientists 
and from current university calendars it appears that most libraries have only 
one or two scientists and a substantial minority have none at all. 

As information services develop the chances are that more scientists with 
information qualifications will be attracted to them and libraries may also 
benefit from the current shortage of jobs in industry for scientists in some 
disciplines, but at the present point in time there is little incentive for scientists 
to apply for posts in most university libraries. 

So in the next few years, when the promotion of information services will 
have to be done, the work will often have to be in the hands of personnel who 
do not have a science degree or specialist qualifications in information work. 
One may justifiably wonder what chance they have of success. 

Some subject knowledge is important in the interpretation of users’ needs. 
Difficulties of interpretation can arise sven among specialists. One of the 
interim reports on the Experimental Information Officer in the Social Sciences 
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at Bath, for instance, describes conflicting interpretation of the term “welfare 
economics’ by an economist and a sociologist.9 Subject knowledge is also 
important in the promotion of services. The characteristics of the liaison 
scientists who advised participants on the compilation of profiles for searching 
against Chemical Titles tapes in the Students Chemical Information Project are 
described as follows: ‘acceptability to participants, including the ability to 
understand the problems found in research, to talk the same language as the 
student and to be respected by him on a professional level’.!0 If these are the 
criteria there seems little hope for non-scientist librarians and perhaps for some 
scientist librarians as well. 

On the other hand, the liaison scientists themselves felt that, while a higher 
level of experience was useful in gaining the confidence of the students, it was 
probably not needed in the compilation of profiles and that what was most 
needed was skill in getting 3eople to talk and describe their interest. 

Arts graduates have been successfully assisting in the compilation of 
MEDLARS profiles for several years now and the experience at Bath University 
Library also indicates that subject training is not a paramount consideration. 
Its annual report for 1969/70 challenges the view that subject expertise rather 
than library qualifications is of greater importance in information work and 
states that: ‘From our experience at Bath it would be wiser to say that moti- 
vation, personality and natural aptitude are the crucial factors in determining 
whether a person will make a good information officer.’ 

Thus there is evidence that arts graduates, given the will to familiarize 
themselves with the rudiments of a scientific discipline, can provide information 
services successfully. Some experimental assessment of the role they can play 
should certainly be undertaken, but, in the meantime, there are ways to ease 
the problem of non-specialists faced with the task of providing information 
services. 

Libraries can ensure that their information staff have the time and funds to 
attend meetings and courses and visit established services in other libraries. The 
computer-based services could individually or jointly organize courses on 
profile construction aimed specifically at non-specialists and it is not incon- 
ceivable that basic instruction in science subjects could be given to arts gradu- 
ates. OSTI has financed short crash courses in scientific Japanese at the Centre 
for Japanese Studies at Sheffield University and, if it is possible to devise a 
course like this, it should surely be possible to devise one aimed at giving 
non-scientists a grounding in a scientific discipline. 

Related to the shortage of scientists in libraries is the problem of the con- 
fidence gap between academic scientists and the library. The Aslib survey of 
the use made of technical libraries showed that academic scientists were far 
less willing to delegate searching to librarians than scientists using other types 
of libraryl!8 and the Report of the Students Chemical Information Project re- 
vealed that 524 per cent of the final year research students involved had never 
asked a member of the library staff for help in tracing references, while 394 
per cent rarely did.10 

There are probably various reasons for this—the tradition of self-help in 
universities or perhaps something essential to the nature of academic research, 
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the fact that most librarians are kaown not to be scientists, that they always 
seem busy or that they are in some way off-putting people. But the most 
obvious reason must surely be that, unti recently, libraries have never provided 
such a service or advertised their expertise in information retrieval. 

User reaction to the library based information services which have already 
been provided is favourable, but nevertheless a confidence gap undoubtedly 
exists and some fundamental changes in the attitudes of librarians and the 
organization of libraries may be necessary if information services are to be 
promoted successfully. 

There is often little interaction between librarians and other academic staff, 
and librarians, despite their apparert academic status, are seldom really regarded 
as an equal by their colleagues in teaching and research. They will have to 
break out of this rut by participating more actively in the affairs of the university 
and by ensuring that they are always deployed on work which is commensurate 
with their abilities. University reseerch workers can hardly be expected to react 
favourably to offers of assistance and advice on how to find information or 
keep up with the literature of their subject from personnel who, until then, they 
have only seen filing issue vouchers, stamping out books or returning them to 
the shelves: and there are university libraries where graduate staff still regularly 
spend some of their time on these activicies. 

Other factors likely to affect a library’s success in providing information 
services have been mentioned. An outgoing personality is an asset to anyone 
engaged in information work, the importance of regular informal contacts in 
ascertaining the information needs of researchers and updating current aware- 
ness profiles has been noted in both the PEBUL17 and Bath®-9 projects and it 
has been argued that the designat.on ‘tnformation officer’ will help to break 
down the traditional suspicion of the library and convey that a new service is 
being offered.3 

Another way of breaking down the physical and psychological barrier 
between library and teaching staff and acquiring some of the advantages of a 
departmental information officer is to base information staff in departmental 
libraries where these are large enough to make a service there viable. But 
organization on subject lines is probably the greatest asset of a library attempt- 
ing to establish information services. The librarian/information officer will 
have contacts in the departments for which he is responsible, the research 
staff will know that he has some knowledge of their subject and he will be free 
to concentrate on the practical benefits of such a service. 

This article has attempted to survey some of the developments in the pro- 
vision of information services in universities, to suggest that these develop- 
ments now require co-ordination and consideration at a high level if wasteful 
duplication of effort is not to occur, to argue the case for the library’s continuing 
tole in the provision of information services and to indicate some of the 
immediate problems facing librarians who wish to initiate them. 

It may be that computer-based systems will some day make arguments about 
who does what irrelevant, but, if such systems are to be effectively utilized, the 
much greater sums of money involved, the need to ensure conformity and 
compatibility between them and to consider them in the context of a national 
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information system, make long term plarining by universities as a body all the 
more important. 
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CURRENT AWARENESS LIST 


Recent additions to the Aslib library catalogue are broken down into 
twelve broad groups, whose coverage is indicated below. These groups are 
not mutually exclusive but it is hoped that users will find them helpful in 
scanning for new items of interest. 


~ 


User Studies 
Analyses of information-seeking, literature-use and library-use patterns; user training. 


Communication and Knowledge 
Flow and organization of knowledge, including national policies; information theory. 


Information Processing Systems 
Dissemination, processing, storage and retrieval techniques and systems; data centres; 
management information systems. 


Language and Indexing 
Linguistics, semantics, nomenclature, terminology; subject headings, thesauri and their 
construction; indexing; abstracting; translating. 


Classification and Cataloguing 
Documentary and non-documentary coding; cataloguing; filing. 


Mechanization 


Automation in libraries, broadly, including ‘housekeeping’ procedures; machines applicable 
in libraries; computer technology. 


Subject Organization 
Special libraries and eee documentation centres; sources of information including 
reference books and bibliographies; reference and inquiry work. 


Reprography 
Materials, methods and systems; facsimile transmission; telex. 

Printing and Publishing 
Writing and editorial work; peona and publishing; periodical references and citation 
patterns; bookselling; copyright; legal aspects of computerized information, 


on and Management 
Special library and information service policy, buildings, furniture and staff; stock including 
special materials; lending and journal circulation. 


Library Systems 
National libraries; general libraries and documentation centres; university and college 
libraries; inter-library co-operation, 

Professional A 
Library science, information science, documentation; professional associations, education, 
literature, organizations and research; biographies; di i 


JANET WALKLEY 
Librarian 
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CURRENT AWARENESS LIST 
Items are available in the Aslib Library and may be borrowed unless marked* to 


indicate reference copies. 


User Studies 


PROBLEME privind beneficiarli de informatu 
documentare. 
Problema de Informare si Documentare, vol.5, 
no.12, December 1971, p.-722-38. 
Users of documentary information. 


HOUGHTON, BERNARD 
Cut-back on periodicals. 
New Library World, vol.73, 10.860, Feb- 
ruary 1972, p.z10. 
Technique to estimate what the effect on 
users will be, if journal acquisitions are cut 
back by a given percentage. 


HEWITT, JOE A. 
Sample audit of cards from a university 
library catalog. 
College and Reasearch Librarias, vol.33, 00.1, 
January 1972, p. 24~7. 
Reviews results of studying a sample of 
cards (an audit) from a catalogue, indicates 
uses, and suggests perspectives for other 
audit operations. 


MESTERHAZI-NAGY, MARTA 
Instruirea studentilor din universitati si 
ze superioare cu privire la bibliotecono- 


Prob lais de Informare si Documentare, vol.5, 
no.12, December 1971, p.715-z1. 
Instruction of university and higher edu- 
cation students in the use of books and 
libraries. 


Communication and Knowledge 


SIMANDL, D , and KOFNOVETS, L. 
Sovremennaya tematicheskay struktura 
mirovoi nauchnoli tekhnicheskoi literaturii, 
Nauchno-Tekhaicheskaya Informatsiya, Seriya 
I, RO.II, 1971, p.g—8. 

Present structure of world scientific and 
technical literature. 


SOMENZI, VITTORIO 
Information and epistemology. 
La Revista dell’ Informazione, vol.2z, no.6, 


November/December 1971, p.80-3, 


KNOX, WILLIAM T. 
The pathology of information. 
Technical Communications, vol.19, 20.1, 1972, 


p-7-9- 


SHANLEY, L. F. 
Information for construction: some pro- 
posals for the management of information 


in the construction industry. 

Management (ireland), November 1971, 
p.23—6. 

Analyses construction industry information 
flows and suggests ways of managing them. 


CUBARLIN, O. $, 
Librarianship in the system of the sciences, 
Libri, vol.21, 0.4, 1971, p.336-49. 
How librartanshi rarianship AREA with the 
social, pure and applied sciences particu- 
larly in Eastern European countries. 


INFORMATION et documentation dans le cadre 


de la formation permanente. 
ANRT Information et Documentation, n0.2, 
December 1971, p.9-13. 
How scientific workers, particularly in 


innovation, keep up to date and fniformed 
on subjects outside their discipline. 


OECD 
Review of national scientific and technical 
information policy: Canada. Paris: the 
Organisation, 1971. II 920 499 I 
161p. 


Information Processing Systems 

SALTON, GERARD 
The SMART retrieval system: experiments 
in automatic document process 


Englewood Cliffs (N.}.): Prentice-Hall, 


1971. 
xix, 556p. 

KAZAKOV, V. P., and SMOLIN, V. M. 
Struktura 1 organizatsiya obozpimykh 


Kartorek. 

Nauchno-TekAnicheskaya Informatsiya, Seriya 
I, 00.12, 1971, p.20-3, 

Structure and organvzation of new infor- 


mation storage and retrieval techniques, 


MALININ, $. G. 
Problemy optimizatsii otraslevoi informat- 
sionnoi sistemyi (Na primere elektrotekh- 
nicheskoi promysblennosti). 
Nauchno-Tekhnicheskaya Informatsiya, Seriya 


$ nO.12, 1971, p.12~6. 
T rmation system of the 
ectrical engineering industry. 


TILLMANNS, EMMA-JUNE H. and others 
Atlas Biomedical Literature System: a 
computerized current awareness and infot- 
mation at ait and retrieval system. 
Journal of Chemical Documentation, vol.1t, 
no.4, Novembet 1971, p.242-8. 

system 


The ABLS of Atlas Chemical 
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Industries Inc. producing a semi-monthly 
current awareness bulletin and allowing 


retrospective searching. 


ROBREDO, J. 
Minerve—un systeme mécanis¢ pour le 
traitement des informations en verreric. 
ANRT Information st Documentation, 10.2, 
December 1971, p.19-30. 
The MINER tem for processing in- 


VE 
formation at the French Institut du Verre. 


BRISNER, ODD 
ALLIANCE: et informasjo tem: utvik- 
ling. Tidshrif? oe Dokumentation, vol.27, 
no.6, 1971, p.7 
ALLIANCE: an information system in the 
field of glass and ceramics. 


GOOM, H, H. 
SDI systems: a United Kingdom approach. 
Specsal Lasbraries, vol.62z, no.12, December 
1971, p.535-8. 
Describes the approach of GKN Group 
Technological Centre, Wolverhampton. 


GALKIN, G. F. 
Razrabotka y izbiratelynogo raspro- 
straneniya informatsu dlya nauchno-issled- 
ovatelyskovo, i prosktno-kenstruktorskova 
instituta 
Nauchno—Tekhnicheskaya Informatsiya, Seriya 
I, NO.II, 1971, p.14-16. 
Development of an SDI service for an 
R & Dand D & D institute. 


TELL, BJÖRN, V. 
SDI-tyansten och ett specialbibliothek. 
Bibliotheksbladet, vol.57, 00.1, 1972, p.12-3. 
Effects of an SDI-system on the special 
library. 


KIMLICKA, STEFAN 
Model centra pre spracovanie informácií 
o ekonomickej literature na Slovensku. 
pene ee Informatika, vol.t4, no.i, 


Medel Ne 
Model of a centre for the processing of 
information on the economic literature in 
Slovakia. 


RYZHOV, V. 3. 
Klassifikatsiya informatsionnykh sistem po 
tsoli ikh funktsionirovaniya. 
Nauchno-Tekhnicheskaya Informatsiya IT, no. 
11, 1971, p.5-9. 
Record-keeping, analytical, and decision 
making information systems. 


Language and Indexing 

YAMAMOTO, TAKEO and FUJIWARA, SHIZUO 
Syntactical proximity: ial syntactical 
analysis of natural language data records. 
Journal of Chemical Documentation, vol.1t, 
no.4, November 1971, p.256-7. 
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UNESCO 
Guidelines for establishment and develop- 
ment of multilingual scientific and technical 
thesauri for information retrieval. 
Paris: Unesco, 1971. 


iv, zop. (SC/WS/so01) 

AVRAMESCU, AUREL 
Analiza practică a frecventei descriptorilor. 
a - si si Covet de Dotxméntare, vol.13, 


1971, P.299-316. 
The practical eee aie is of keyword fre- 
quency. 


*COPPER DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 
pce mae of terms on copper technology. 


oie York: the Association, 1971. itl, 411p. 
Prepared by Battelle Memorial Institute as 
part of the Copper Data Center program. 


WINDSOR, DONALD A. 
Frequency of titles con DOPA- 
words in a complete collection of published 
documents on DOPA (3 ADE dorr 
henylalanine.) 
ournal of Chemical Documentation, vol.11, 
no.4, November 1971, p.227-8. 
Information content As tles of articles on 
DOPA as a measure of the effectiveness of 
title indexing. 


FOSKETT, D. J. 
A note on the concept of ‘relevance’. 
Information Storage and Retrieval, vol.8, 00.2, 
April 1972, p.77-8. 
Defines relevance in terms of the consensus 
icular field and perti- 
what the user knows. 


of workers in a 
nence in terms o 


BHATTACHARYYA, G. 
Relative indexxand chain procedure. 
Library Science with a Slant to Documentation, 
vol.8, no.4, December 1971, p.369-81. 


M. 

La collaboration autre les centres de 
documentation de lInstitut du Verre et de 
PInstitut de Céramique Francaise. 

ANRT Information ef Documentation, 00.2, 
December 1971, p.16-8. 

Co-operation in abstracting between the 
French Institut du Verre and the Institut 
de Céramique Francaise. 


DOVGH, B. I. 
Perenic slov 1 matematicheskaya logika. 
Nauchno-Tekhnicheskaya Informaisiya, Seriya 
2, 10.12, 1971, p.15—-24. 
Automatic translation of text: word frac- 
tures and mathematical logic. 


Classification and Cataloguing 


MALTBY, ARTHUR 
Classification in the 1970°s: a discussion of 
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development and prospects for the major 


schemes. 
London: Bingley, 1972. 
269p. 


MATTHIS, RAIMOND E, and TAYLOR, DESMOND 
Adopting the Library of Congress classifi- 
cation system: a manual of methods and 
techniques for application or conversion. 
New York, ndon: Bowker, 1971. 
0-83 52~-0493-6 
xi, 209p. 


NEELAMEGHAN, A. 
Search for a theoretical basis for UDC: a 
ost-sctipt to the Herag-Novi Symposium. 
Laran cience with a Slant to Documentation, 
vol.8, no.4, December 1971, p.303-22. 


#STÁTNI ÚSTAV PRO ZDRAVOTNICKOU DOKU- 

MENTACNI A KNIHOVNICKOU SLUZBU and 

STATNI LEKARSXA KNIHOVNA, 
Universale Dezimale Klassifikation: Revi- 
sionsvorschlag: I: 59: zoologie: allgemeine 
und systematicshe Zoologie; 619; Veteri- 
narmedizin: Index der tierischen Parasiten; 
Index der Tierkrankheiten. Prague: the 
Institute and Library, 1971. 


[ui], 129p. 


*sTATNI ÚSTAV PRO ZDRAVOTNICKOU DOKU- 
MENTACNI A KNIHOVNICKOU SLUzBU and 
STATNI LEKARSKA KNIHOVNA. 
Universale Dezimale Klassifikation: Revi- 
sionsvorschlag: II: 59: zoologia: anima- 
lum index alphabeticus trilinguis. 
Prague: the ratitu and Library, 1971. 
189p. 


*ENGLISH-TEACHING INFORMATION CENTRE 
The ETIC classification. [London]. the 
Centre, 1971. e 
ii, 20p. 


RANGANATHAN, 8. R. 
E classification: fundamentals and 
procedure with 1008 graded examples and 
exercises: supplement, (by S. Dean). 
London: North London Polytechnic. 
School of Librarianship, 1972. 


[xi], I 3p. 


SEETHARAMA, 8. 
Human disease: depth classification version 
of CC. 
Library Science with a Slant to Documentation, 
vol.8, no.4, December 1971, p. 335-68. 


GUPTA, B. S. $. 
Application of two-way merge technique 
for arranging variable length ss numbers 
consisting of alpha-numeric and special 
characters. 
Library Science with a Slant to Documentation, 
vol.8, no.4, December 1971, p.382—4. 
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TAUBER, MAURICE F. ayd FEINBERG, HILDA 
Book catalogs. 
Metuchen (N.J.): Scarecrow Press, 1971. 
o 8108 03720 
572p.; bibliog. 


GELLER, EVELYN 
A media troika and MARC. 
Labrary Journal, vol.g7, no.2, 15th January 
1972, P-249-53. , 
Progress report on audio-visual cataloguing 
standards and services. 


Mechanization 


WARHEIT, I. A. 

The automation of libraries: some econo- 
mic considerations. 

Special Libraries, vol.63, no.1, January 1972, 
p.1~7. 


COMPUTERIZED INFORMATION SERVICE. 
American Libraries, vol.3, no.1, January 
1972, P.79-80. 

Projects supported by the National Science 
Foundation Office of Science Information 


Service. 

HERMANN, WALTER 
STAIRS: ein Programmsystem fur die 
maschinelle Dokumentation. 
Nachrichten fur Doksenentation, vol.23, 00.1, 
February 1972, p.12-4. 
ST new software for computerized 


documentation. 


NANCE, RICHARD E, WICKHAM, W. KENNETH, 
and DUGGAN, MARYANN 
A computer system for effective manage- 
ment of a medical library network. 
Journal of Library Astomation, vol.4, 10.4, 
December 1971, p.213-z0. 
TRIPS (TALON Reporting and Informa- 
tion Processing System): an interactive 
software system for generating reports to 
NLM on regional medical library network 
activity. 


KOCH, KARL-HEINZ 
Die Maschinenpingigkeit der Dezimal- 
klassifikation. 
Labri, vol.21, 00.1-%, 1971, p.226-33. 
Application of computers to UDC. 


LONG, PHILIP L. and KILGOUR, FREDERICK G. 
Name-title entry recrieval from a MARC 
fil 


e. 
Journal of Library Automation, vol.4, no.4, 
December 1971, p.211-12. 

A test of validity of earlier findings on 3,3 
search-key retrieval from an in-process file 
for retrieval from a MARC file. 


WILKINSON, W. A., and STOCK, LORETTA A. 
Machine-assisted serials control: binding 
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preparation and claims control. 
Specral Libraries, vol.62, no.12, December 


1971, D-$29-34. 


LINGENBERG, WALTER 
Ausleihverbuchung mit Hilfe eines Com- 
ters: allgemeine Fragen. 
bri, vol.21, no.1~3, 1971, p.246—G1. 
Computerized loans proced 


ures. 

PALMER, FOSTER M, 
Automatic processing of personal names 
for filing. 
Journal 5; Library Automation, vol.z, 00.4, 
December 1971, p.185-97. 
Method for p nal names 
already in machine readable form for 
processing by standard computer sort 
program. 


NEGUS, A. E. and HALL, J. L. 
Towards an effective on-line reierence 
EART tem. Abingdon, (Eerks.): 
ulham Laboratory, 1971. [i], 
39p. op (CMIM 2/71). 
Describes Culham’s RIOT System. 


YAMAMOTO, TAKEO ond others 
Todai Scientific information Retrieval 
(TSIR-1). 1. Generation updating and 
listing of a scientific literature data base by 
conversational input. 
Journal of Chemical Documentation, vol.11, 
no.4, November 1971, p.228~31. 


Subject Organization 

SPECIAL libraries in the ussr: an analysis of 
soviet studies. 
International Library Review, vol.4, no.1, 
anuary 1972, p.83-95. 
cag A libraries, technical libraries, medical 
libraries, agricultural libraries, academic 
libraries, 


GULYA, JANOSNE 

A be kedelmi kutato intézet téjékoz- 
tatası tovékenységének kialakilása, fejlo- 
dése és feladatai. 
Tudományos ds Muszaki Tdjtkoziatds, +oi.18, 
no.11-12, November-December 1971, p. 
865—-7T. 

Background, development and scope of 
information activities in the Institate of 


Home Trade Research. 

MARSHALL, 
The aae ct of Be en Library. Library 
Aissoeration Medical Section Bulletin, no.88, 


February 1972, p.§—7- 


ANDREWS, JOHN S. 
The Central Library of the Nuclear 
Research Establishment Julich. 
lata pacha Review, vol.4, no.1, 
ten ta I ieee i 
g, documentation and 
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information services. 


WALTER, P. L. 
Information Centre 
Information Service (BIS) 
Information, vol.3, no.6, Nov Dee. 1971, 


p.330-3. 


RUOKONEN, KYLLIKKI 

Finski Handelshogakolans Bibliotek som 

informationscentrun i ekonomisk docu- 

mentation. 

Tidskrift for Dokumentation, vol.27, no.6, 

1971, D.74-5. 

The i ERA at the Helsinki School of 
oe and Business Administration as 
an Information Centre for Economic 
Documentation. 


rofile: the Brain 


DUISENGALIEV, T. K., GAVRILENKO, A. B., and 
MUKHAMEDZHANOV, U. $. 
EES nse obsluzhivanie 
1 pro eredovogo opyta v organi- 
iat tit t ina Depa ministerstva 
koi SSR. 
Tekhnicheskaya Informatsiya, Seriya 
i: ne: Il, 1971, p.17-18. 
Reference information service at the Minis- 
try of Geology of Karzakhstan. 


DANNATT, R. 
OSTI and DHSS and medical libraries. 
Library Association Medical Section Bulletin, 
00.87, November 1971, p.g-14. 


KIVIAHO, ALLAN 
Litteraturtjansten och biblioteket vid Oy 
Stromberg AB. 
oe pa Dokumentation, vol.27, 00.6, 
197I A. 
Tike 3 ae information services of a 
Finni electrochemical manufacturing 


company, 


PATRINOSTRO, FRANK 8. 
The Library Automation, Research and 
Consulting Association (LARC). 
Information: News, Sources, Profiles, vol.4, 
i 2 Se 31072: p.61-4. 
escri 0 TOR present activi- 
ties and plans of LAR 


SURRENCY, ERWIN C. 
New directions for law libraries: alterna- 
tives for the future. 
Law Library Journal, vol.64, no.4, Novem- 
ber 1971, p-507-21. 
Pane! discussion. 


BIRD, VIOLA A. 
Reader services in law libraries. 
Law Library Journal, vol.64, no.4, Novem- 
ber 1971, p.486-506. 
Panel discussion. 
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BOWDEN, CHARLES, L., and BOWDEN, VIRGINIA 


M, 
A. survey of information sources used by 
ychiatrısts. 
latin of the Medical Library Association, 
vol.s9, 00.4, October 1971, p.602-8. 
Results of questionnaires sent to 400 
randomly selected members of the Ameri- 
can Psychiatric Association. 


THUSS, JOACHIM 
Literatur dokumentation des Biomedical 


Nachrichten fur Dokumentation, vol.23, 00.1, 
February 1972, p.22-6. 

Literature documentation in the field of 
biomedical engineering. 


TOMAS, L. A., and GNUCHEVA, V. V. 
Sopostavitelynyi analiz vtorichnykh isto- 
chnikov informatsii (referativno-biblio- 

eskoikh) po farmakologii i toksiko- 


o 

N P PAR E EA Informatsiya, Seriya 
I, DO.II, 1971, p.19-23. 

Comparative analysis of secondary infor- 
mation sources in pharmacology and 
toxicology. 


SHAW, RENATA V. 
Picture searching. 1: Techniques. 
Special Libraries, vol.62, no.12, December 
1971, p.524~8. 
Picture searching is discussed as a special 
intellectual discipline for which no specific 
education or established requirements exist 
at present. 


SHAW, RENATA V. 
Picture searching: 2: Tools 
Special Libraries, vol.63, 00.1, January 1972, 
13-24. 
ools with which a picture researcher must 
be familiar in order to adequately search for 
various types of pictures are described. 


Reprography 


FACSIMILE transmission 

Australian Special Library News, vol.5, 00.1, 
January 1972, p.1—7. 
Reviews progress and problems in libraries’ 
use of facsimile transmission with special 
reference to its use in Pennsylvania State 
University and Bay Area Reference 
Center (BARC). 


Printing and Publishing 

BABBIDGE, IRENE 
Beginning in bookselling. Rev. ed. Lon- 
don: Deutsch, 1972. o~233-—g6019—-8 
95D. 


KASER, DAVID 
The United States book industry abroad, 
Library Trends, vol.2c, no.3, January 1972, 
p.500-5, 


KAMINSTEIN, ABRAHAM L. 
Conference for revision of the Universal 
Copyright Convention. 
Copyright Bulletin, vol.5, no.4, 1971, p.3-33. 
Report of the general rapporteur. 


TOURNIER, JEAN-LOUP 
Droit d'auteur et redevances en matière de 
vidio eB. 
ae ieiuna du Droit d’ Auter, vol.71, 
anuary 1972, p.j—29. 
Author’s dele and claims in respect of 
audio-visual materials, 


Administration and Management 


BRODMAN, ESTELLE 
The pursuit of excell=nce. 
Bulletin of the Medsecl Library Association, 
vol.s9, no.4, October 1971, p.$49~-54. 
An attempt 1s made to define ence and 
then to apply that definition to some of the 
pro g medical librarianship 
today. 


SUMMERS, WILLIAM 
A change in budgeting thinking. 
Amarican Libraries, vol.2z, no.11, December 
1971, p.11 74-80, 
Various badmeting techniques. 


HORN, ROGER 
Think big: the evolution of bureaucracy. 
College and Research Libraries, vol.33, 00.1, 
January 1972, p.13-I7. l 
Points out the Ri of choosing a wrong 
organizational el in university library 
management. 


WOLFE, J. N. and others 

The economics of technical information 

systems: a study in cost-effectiveness, by 
. N. Wolfe, D. Brydon, A. Scott, R. 
oung and associates: information con- 

sultant: T. M. Atchison. Edinburgh: 

Edinburgh University, (1971 ?) 

3v. OST! Report no.5 103. 


SCHWUCHOW, W. 
In welchem Umfange ist die Wirtschaft- 
lichkeit von Dokumentationseinrichtungen 
messbar? 
Nachrichten fur Dokumentation, vo\.23, 00.1, 
February 1972, p.711. 
To what extent can the economic efficiency 
of documentation services be measured? 
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KINGSBURY, M. E. 
Plan by increments. 
Labrary sees vol.97, no.3, 1 February 


ae p.465—7. 
e importance of planning in library ad- 
ministration. 


VOLOVIK, Z. YA., KUKLYA, G. E., and OSTANIN, 
A. M. 
Cpr setevogo Sri nauchno- 
ormatsionnykh rabot v mii 
Nauchno-Tekhnicheskaya Informatsiya, Seriya 
I, DO.II, I97I, p.11-13. 
Network planning of research and infor- 
mation work at an R & D institute. 


SCHUYZSACK, U. 
Mewes problems and costs in setting up 
mechanized information system: Inter- 
aoa Food Information Service IFIS. 
Nachrichten fur Dokumentation, vol.23, 00.1, 
February 1972, p.17—21. 


HOEY, P. O'N. 
Information/library statistics as a manage- 
ment aid: a graphic presentation. 
Special Libraries, vol.63, no.1, January, 
le , p.8-12. 
raphic treatment of simple statistics to 
ie. evaluate library and information 
functions. 


SCHICK, FRANK 
International library statistics programs. 
American Libraries, vol.3, no.1, January 
1972, Pp-73-5- 
vances in the last 6 years. 


WRIGHT, GORDON H. 
Pur for libraries: advantages and 
complexities of the CAAT?’ co-operative 


Ceca 
tan University and College, vol.7, no.1, 
January/February 1972, p.23~-6. 
Describes procedures at the College 
Bibliocentre, Don Mills, Ontario. 
DILLEHAY, BETTE 
Book budget allocation subjective or 
objective approach. 
Special Libraries, vol.62, 20.12, December 
PTE DSF 
Budgetary control and financial manage- 
ment as keys to efficient utilization of 
resource invested in industrial libraries. 


JENES, GEORGE M. 
Book selection: an approach for small and 
medium-sized libraries. 
College and Research Libraries, vol.33, 00.1, 


karet 1972, po -28—30. 
iption of the process of current and 
oe eee, book selection in a medium 
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VOLLERS, HEINRICH 
Die Besoldungsstruktur im wissenschaft- 
lichen Bibliothekswesen. 
DFW Dokumentation, Information, vol.20, 
no.2, January/February 1972, p.5 1—4. 
Salary structure in scientific libraries. 


BLETON, JEAN 
International symposium on the construc- 
tion of university libraries. 
Unesco Bulistin for Libraries, vol.26, no.1, 
January-February 1972, p.33—6. 
Symposium held at Lausanne, Switzerland, 
from 29th June to 2nd July, 1971. 


BARRY, JAMES W. 
New Medical library buildings: II. The 
Library of Science and Medicine, Rutgers 
-— The State T of New Jersey 
Bulletin of the Medical Library onii: 
vol.s9, no.4, October 1971, p.574-8. 
A new free-standing library building, 
designed to integrate the collections serv- 
ing interdisciplinary study in science and 
medicire, is described. 


HODSON, 
The a tion of archives. Oxford: 
Pergamon, 1972. 08-016676-8 iv, 217, 
bibliog. (international series of monographs 
in library and information science, vol.15). 


BRADFORD, SUSAN 
New media: new methods. 
Catalogns Cr Index, no.24, Winter 1971, 
p.3-5. Characteristics of non-book media; 
types of collections and catalogues. 


RACHOW, LOUIS A. 
Care acd preservation of theatre library 
materials. 
Special Libraries, vol.63, no.1, January 1972, 


125-30. 
Housing and collection of clippings, 
photographs, playbills program etc. 


Library Systems 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL CONFERENCE FOR THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF A WORLD SCIENCE/INFOR- 
MATION SYSTEM, Paris, 1971. 
UNISIST: Intergovernmental conference 
for the establishment of a world science 
information system: Paris, 4th-8th October 
1971; fical report. Parts: Unesco, 1971. 
Gop. 


BAKER, F. W. 
World oe and technological informa- 
tion system: intergovernmental conference 
for the establishment of a world science 
information system. 
ICSU Bulletin, no.25, December 1971, 
p.18—-22. 
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AMBARTSUMIAN, V. A. 
I. Scientific information and the Interna- 
tional Counctl of Scientific Unions. 
ICSU Bulletin, 10.25, December 1971, p-3—9. 


FAVRE, M. C. 

Conférence intergouvernementale, pour 

Pétablissement d'un systèm mondial d’in- 

formation scientifique UNISIST tenue à la 

Maison de PUNESCO à Paris, du 4 au 9 

Octobre 1971 

Nachrichten- Nowelles-Notszis, vol.48, 00.1, 
72, p-24~8. 

The nie of UNISIST and Switzerland’s 

willingness to co-operate in the system. 


STANFORD, EDWARD 
Looking to the future in Great Britain. 
American Libraries, vols, no.2, February 
1972, p.1§ 7-62, 
Library and information science in U.K. 


HARRISON, KENNETH 
American libraries through British l 
American Libraries, vol.3, no.2, February 
1972, p.163~9. 


TOTOK, WILHELM 
Bibliothekanische Planung in der BRD. 
DFW Dokumentation, Information, vol.20, 
no.2, January/February 1972, p.43-5. 
Library organization in the 
Federal Republic. 


FREYTAG, EVA-MARIA 
Das Bibliothekswesen in Iran. 
Zentralblatt fur Bibliothekswesen, vol.86, no.1, 
January, 1972, p.15~26. 
Library system in Iran. 


STEFANIKX, VLADIMIR 
Niektoré otazky d’alsisho rouoja a inte- 
San informacneho systemu, 


tadel, vol.21, no.2, 1972, p-41~4- 
Information “systems in | eae 
and the role of Itbraries within the system. 


ORGANIZATION profile: Council on Library 
Technology. (COLT) 
Information, vol.3, no.6, Nov.~Dec. 1971, 
p.338—40. 


PEASGOOD, A. N. 
The library of the University of the South 
Pacific. 

New Zealand Libraries, 


no.6, 
December 1971, p.246—50. 


vol.35, 


LAIS, RUDOLF, and SCHMITZ, HELGA 
Der Aufban des Gesamtkatalogs der 
Universıtat des Saarlandes, 
Zeitschrift fur Bibliothekswesen und Biblio- 
graphie, vol.28, wae 1971, P.378~85. 
The setting up of a union gran ogue of the 
University of the Saarland. 
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GOLDBERG, I. 
Interlibrary communication and loans in 
Israel. 
ISLIC Bulletin, vol.3, no.z, December 1971, 


p-74-5. 


GREGORY, RUTH W, afd STOFFEL, LESTER L. 
Public libraries in cooperative systems: 
administrative patterns for service. Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1971. 


© 8389 CIIO 
viii, 315p.; bibliog. 


HOLLAND, JOANNA 

Library council proposed for London. 
The Times Higher Education A upplemeni, no. 
19, 18th February 197 
Library council as ite body for 
London University libraries. 


Professional Activity 


KUNZ, WARNER afd RITTEL, H. W. 
Information science: o2 the structure of its 
roblems. 
ormation Storage and Retrieval, vol.8, no.2, 


the p 1972, p. oa 
roblems adog information science, 
particularly the need for a new generation 
of systems methods. 


BLOHM, HANS 
Ist die “Informatik” am praktischen Bedarf 
vorbetkowzipeit P 
Nachrichten ig 2 Dokumentation, vol.23, 00.1, 
February 1972, p.30—1- 
Does the concept of ‘informatik’ (informa- 
tion science) meet practical requirements ? 


BRIDGES, RONALD À, 
The mad, mad worlc of information. 
Journal of Systems Management, vo\.23, 00.1, 
January 1972, p.16-8. 


VAGIANOS, LOUIE 
Information science: a house built on sand. 
Library Journal, vol.g7, no.2, 15th January 
1972, D.153-7. 
Discusses the concept of information 
science. 


DEBONS, ANTHONY and cineri 
A career in information. Pittsburgh (Pa.): 
Pittsburgh University. 
Interdisciplinary Doctoral Program in 
Information Science, 1971. 
[12]p. 

DEWEESE, L. CARROLL 


Status concerns and lib rofessionalism, 
College and Research Libraries, vol.33, 0.1, 


January 1972, p.31-8. 
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BOAZ, MARTHA 
Some current concepts about library 
education. 
College and Research Libraries, vol.33, 00.1, 
January 1972, p.18-23. 
Li education must be less involved 
with and content, more concerned 
with ideas and communication. 


HORN, ANDREW H. 
Time for decision: library education for the 
seventies. 
Special Libraries, vol.62, no.12, December 
1971, P.51§~23. 
A model for a master’s degree program in 
library and information science. 


ATHERTON, PAULINE 
Putting knowledge to work in today’s 
library schools. 
Spectal Libraries, vol.63, 00.1, January 1972, 
p.31-6. 
New course content in the curricul 
computerized-assisted instruction an 
research projects in library schools. 


DONOHUE, JOSEPH C. 
Research on information seeking: its place 
in the teaching of librarians. 
International Library Review, vol.4, no.l, 
January 1972, p.g7-Iol. 
Approaches to a study of ‘library heur- 
ology’. 


GRUNWALD, WILHELM 
Aufgaben und Ausbildung der Biblio- 
thekare in wissenschaftlichen Bibliothekon 
(mit besonderer Berucksichtigung Nieder- 
sachsens). 
DFW Dokumentation, Information, vol.20, 
no.2, January/February 1972, p.47-9. 
Tasks and training of librarians in scientific 
libraries. 


BURGESS, ROBERT S, 
Education for librarianship: U.S. assist- 


ance. 
Library Trends, vol.2z0, 00.3, January 1972, 
P-S ES 

_ Analytical review. 


DENIS, LAURENT G. 
A study of the need for Ph.Ds in library 
science in large Canadian libraries. 
Canadian ary Journal, vol.zg, no.1, 
January-February 1972, p.19~27. 
Report on the results of a questionnaire 
circulated in the autumn of 1970 to 
Canada’s leading libraries, concerning the 


CURRENT AWARENESS LIST 


establishment in Canada of a program of 
study tor Ph.Ds in library science. 


TABBANE, TAQUFIK 
General problems of the training of 
documentaltsts in the developing countries. 
La Rwista deil Informazione, vol.2, no.6, 
November/December 1971, p.62-4. 


ARNAUD, PAUL 
General principles that could serve as 
idelines for a training programme for 
ocumentalists. 
La Resta dell’ Informazione, vol.2, no.6, 
November/December 1971, p.65-6. 


AVIVI, E. 
Training of information engineers and 
information scientists in Israel. 
ISLIC Bulletin, vol.3, no.z, December 


1971, p.67~73. 


PETERS, A. E. 
Why a special libraries section ? 
New Zealand Librartes, vol.35, 
December 1971, p.252-5. 


no.6, 


ORNE, JERROLD 
Research librarianship: essays in honor of 
Robert B. Downs. New York, London: 
Bowker, 1971. 0-83 52-0487~—1 
xvii, 162p. 


DUBE, WERNET 

Uber den Stand der bibliothekswessen- 
schafthchen Forschungstatigkeit in der 
Deutschen Demokratischen Republik. 
Libri, vol.21, 00.4, 1971, p.361-8. 


On the status of library science research 
activity in the GDR. 


WESSEX REGIONAL LIBRARY AND INFORMATION 
SERVICE 
Directory of libraries (health sciences) in 
the Wessex Region. Southampton: the 
Service, January 1972. 
(6)p. 


INSTITUTE OF INFORMATION SCIENTISTS 
Comptters and information retrieval: 
glossary of terms. Manchester: the Instit- 
ute, 1971. 

[9]p- 


KIPP, LAWRENCE J. 
Management literature for librarians. 
Library Journal, vol.g7, no.2, 15th January 
1972, £.158—6o. 
Annoteted bibliography. 
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MEMBERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS 


Acceptance of advertisements for publication in 
Proceedings does not imply Aslib support for or 
endorsement of the goods or services advertised, 


Members’ advertisement rates: first 15 words 
(minimum), sop; 3p for each additional word. 
1op if box number required. (No agency dis- 
count.) A separate section of these columns js 
available to non-membera at £3 per s.c.i. 


Translations services 


MEDICAL AND HIGHLY SPECIALIZED 
SCIENTIFIC TRANSLATIONS.S.M.Bon- 
o¢kamp, FIL, Member of the Translators’ 
Gutld (Med. Science & Lit.), 47 Firs Close, 
Muswell Hill, London Nro. Tel. 01-883 3962 
during office hours. After office hours an 
automatic telephone answering machine will 
record messages. 


BUILDING AND CIVIL ENGINEERING 
TRANSLATIONS from Russian and Ger- 
man into English. G., L. Cans, mm, 19 
Kingsley Place, London Nó. Tel. o1-340 8990. 


TECHNICAL SWEDISH, DANISH, NOR- 
WEGIAN translated by J. T. Craddock, 
B com, Fit, Ekard, Ray Park Avenue, 
Maidenhead, Berks. Maidenhead 24931. 


JAPANESE/ENGLISH, RUSSIAN/ 
ENGLISH translations. Chemistry, medicine, 
biology, zoology. D. A. Fraser, BA, MIL, 22 
Gresley Road, London Nig 3)Z. Tel. 
01-272 5664. 


WILFRED E. GOODAY, ARSM, DIC, C.ENG, 
MMM, FIL. Member of Translators’ Guild, 
Romanian and French. 161 Rivermead Court, 
London SW6. RENown 1912. 


SCIENTIFIC TRANSLATIONS FROM 
JAPANESE, CHINESE, RUSSIAN, 
CZECH and other East and West European 
languages into English and/or German. A. K. 
Henn, ssc, ‘Glenside’, Lower Leigh Rd., 
Pontnewynydd, Pontypool, Mon. Tel. Ponty- 
pool 3689 (after 6 p.m.). 


MEDICAL, PHARMACEUTICAL, BIO- 
LOGICAL translations from French, Roman- 
ian and Portuguese into English and from 
English into French and Romanian. Dr J. 
Jacobson, 94 Temple Fortune Lane, NW11. 
O1-45§ IOIO. 


TECHNICAL ‘TRANSLATIONS from 
Russian, German and Polish into English, 
B. Klipstein, se 1 Glenview Grove, 
Shipley, Yorkshire. Tel. Shipley 58215. 


TECHNICAL AND COMMERCIAL 
translations from Engltsh into Russian. Mra 
O. Linsley, 31 Parke Road, Barnes, London 
SWr13. Tel. o1-748 8822. 


TECHNICAL TRANSLATIONS from 
Japanese into English. R. A. Scutt, BA, 48 
Somerset Avenue, West Wimbledon, London 
SWao. Tel. WiMbledon 1713 (01-946 1713). 


TECHNICAL OR COMMERCIAL trans- 
lations into/from ra er German, Dutch 
and French. A. M. Speller, FIL NGV, 
6 Lakeside, West Ealing, London W13 8HN. 
Tel. o1-998 1045. 


AUTHORITATIVE TECHNICAL 
TRANSLATIONS. Spanish, Freach, Italian, 
German, Portuguese, camera copy or printed. 
E. W. Sykes, Fu, 39 West Close, Wembley, 
Middlesex, HAg >B]. Tel. 01-904 4273. 


Advisory services 


IRAS: A NEW ADVISORY SERVICE. 
As much or as little advice and assistance as 
you ne¢d—anything frcm a half-day’s talk to 
a six-months’ assigrment. Miss Helen 
Townley, I.R, Advisory Services, 117 Wick- 
ham Chase, West Wickham, Kent, BR4 oBQ. 
O1-777 7560. 


For sale 


CHEMICAL ABSTE.ACTS, 1907-1962, 
with decennial indexes. All bound. Offers to 
Technical Information Officer, Monsanto 
Chemicals Ltd, 10-18 Victoria Street, London, 


SW1H oNQ. 


CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS, 1939-54 bound, 
1955-66 unbound; Science Abstracts 1939-51 
bound, 1957-66 unbound. Offers to C. 
Austin, BSA Group Research Centre, Macka- 
down Lane, Kitts Green, Birmingham 
B33 oLF. 


SUBSCRIBER TO CHEMICAL 
ABSTRACTS requiring only the even num- 
bered issues (Inorganic Chemistry) would 
like to contact anyone interested in acquirin 
the alternative issues (Bio-Chemistry an 
Organic Chemistry) with a view to sharing 
the annual subscription. Offers to Librarian, 
Magnesium Elektron Limited, P.O. Box 6, 

on Junction, Manchester M27 2L5. Tel. 
O6I-794 2511. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


For sale 


BRITISH JOURNAL OF PHARMA- 
COLOGY & CHEMOTHERAPY complete 


Tarnat, of Physio 


Vols 1-26 bound; indexes. 
logy, Vols 61-218 (Sept. 1971}: 


bound to Vol. 183; indexes. Biometrics com- 
plete to Dec. 1971: Vols 1-21 bound. 
Biochemistry, Vols 44-51, all bound. Pror. Royal 
Sos. Edin., Vol. 51 (19301931) to Vol. 64 
bound; remainder to Autumn 1969 unbound. 
Binding fadeproof, waterproof as cloth 
in bright colours, contrasting tnm, gold 
lettering, all in mint condition. Write to Box 
272, As ib. 
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BLUE CIRCLE 
GROUP 


assistant information 
officer 


The Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers Ltd. invite 
applications for the of Assistant Information Officer in 
thelr library at thelr Research Department, Greenhithe. 


Duties will Include production of journal and Deri abstract 
builetins, information searchesand preparation of bibllographles. 
Experlence of this type of work Is essential and knowledge of one 
or more modern languages would te a useful advantage. The 
position is open to either male or female applicants and with an 
age range from 22-45. 

ali er should have obtalned elther high “A” Level standards 
or University degree in appropriate subjects. The competitive 
commencing salary will depend Ppa pagina and experi- 
ence and there will be membership of a contributory pension 
scheme, profit sharing bonus and house purchase schemes and 
full welfare factfities. 


Applicants should write giving full details of thelr career to 
date and personal detalls to:- 


General Manager R. & D., The Associated Portland Cement 
Mfrs. Lid., Resoarch Dept., Greenhithe, Keat DAS 9UQ. 


THE ‘A Webster 


BRITISH 
COUNCIL || “4 ey 


requires two part-time 


INDEXERS God wot’ 


for MEDICAL LIBRARY at Lon- 
don Headquarters. Candidates should The Guardian 
have a good general education, a 

indexi CRR 


And so are you if you ensure 

that your Merriam-Webster 
ble. Dictionaries—there are six 

9 now-—are up-to-date editions. 

hone & week. oel eo conch Write or phone (01-405 0805) 

tory superannuation scheme with for advice. 

transfer arrangements. 

Write quoting G/2/H3 to Staff Re- 

cruitment Department, 65 Davies E Portugal Street London WC2 

Street, London W1Y 2AA, for further 

particulars and application form to be 

submitted as soon as possible. 





LIBRARY denia Firsst fOr ci cAr yete 


Dodson . 
Bull 


BRANDED CARPETS 


on @ Axminster $ Orien 
y Ait makes avaliable with rata Manulacurers 
tess @ NO IMPERFECT GOODS SOLD 
eo: Free delivery in U.K. g Expert rte service 
available 00 000 a dlni 
£200, carpets on display 
In our extensive London and nears 


“mo ODSON B BULL CARPET 00. LTD 
LONDON: 5 & 6, Old Bailey, EC4M 71D. Tol: 
01-248 797|. BIRMINGHAM t 164 Edmund 1 St. 

B3 2HB, SE EN 





the 
ite its fight ranca it D excrercal spe it is 268, Old Ch n House, G IPH Tel: 21248: 
mada art ‘mock down" system which al tak lows for BRÍSTOL:23 Xe el: 23897 Cha 
easy expansion and flexible arrangement. Gocrga st LSI IDW 4EX. 
Catalogues of full range of Library 55-61, Lever e MI MI IDE. Tel: (061) 236 3687 
Farniture pid fees OR request. N EW CAST on-TY NG: aN 90.2, Pisin SE., 
: WESTCL SEA 
B.Serota Ltd. 495, London Rd- S60 ILG. Teli Southend 46565 
P Tea to H.M. Government and Municipa! Open: 9.00-5.30 Mon-Fri. Sat. 9.00- 12,00 
Authoriti (Manchester 9.00-4.00) 
Acme Works, Rendlesham Road, Sata a 
ES BPS el. 01-985 517361787 


LIBRARY BINDING 


This has been our trade since the last century, and 
in practising our craft we have given service to all 
types of libraries in many corners of the World. 


We like to think we still bind books for libraries 
rather well, apart from our other activities as 
publishers and booksellers. 


CEDRIC CHIVERS LTD 


PORTWAY 
BATH BAI 3NF 





British Technology Index 


CURRENT SUBJECT GUIDE TO BRITISH 
TECHNICAL JOURNALS 


FOR TRACING AND RECALL 


specific 
of { recent X information 


in the Field of Applied Science, Engineering and 
Manufacturing Technology 


Monthly Parts and Annual Volume 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


7 Ridgmount St. Store St. London, WC1 7AE 
(Phone: 01-636 7543) 





British Librarianship and Information Science 
1966-1970 


EDITED BY H. A. WHATLEY 


A review of progress in the late sixties 
£8 (£6.40 to L.A. Members) 


Still available 
Five Years’ Work In Librarianship 1961-5 


EDITED BY PHIUP SEWELL 
£5.76 (£4.60 to L.A. Members) 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 





Assistant 
Information Officer 


... for our Information Section which is involved in the collection, classification, 
collation and Interpretation of data on limited companies, In different sectors of 
the food Industry and also in the provision of library facilities. Reporting to the 
information Officer he (or she) will be responsible for classifying data and for 
producing, and disseminating rapidly, accurate and up-to-date information. Visits 
to the City Business Library and other sources will be necessary. 

Applicants should be educated to ‘A’ level, may hold an HND In Business Studies, 
and must be numerate. Previous experience in this work would be an advantage. 
Salary will be negotiated. Please write in confidence, quoting reference PR.473, 
to: Miss J. Pascoe, Personne! Officer, Spillers Limited, Old Change House, 
Cannon Street, London EC4M 6XB. 


Q Spillers 


CIS 





iv 





Somerecent major SRA 
publications in Computer Science 


COMPUTING SYSTEMS FUNDAMENTALS 
A programmed introduction to the field of data processing and 


computing. 
0574 160779 Overview £1.88 
0574 16078 7 Techniques £3.48 
0574 16079 5 Techniques Notebook 48p 


INFORMATION PROCESSING | 
A basic programme for introductory data processing 


0574 16086 8 Text cover) £5.64 
0574 16085 X Text (soft cover) £4.00 
0574 160876 Study Guide £2.12 
0574 16088 4 Instructor’s Guide £1.36 


0574 161279 Transparency Masters £12.80 


FLOWCHARTING TECHNIQUES 
A supplementary text for all levels 0574 160965 £2.12 


STANDARD COBOL 


A complete programme in modular format for teaching the 
student to write COBOL 
0574 161090 Text £4.28 
0574 16110 4 = Instructor’s Guide £1.36 
0574 161309 Transparency Masters £12-80 


For the full list of titles, please write for a catalogue. 
computer sclance computing data processing 
SIRJA Published by Science Research Associates Ltd. 
part of the IBM organization 


Orders to Richard S. Gothard & Co. Ltd. 
Gothard House 
Henley-on-Thames 
Oxon RG9 1AJ Telephone Henley 3602 








An Aslib Guide to 
Information Sources 


Value £ 
Added © 


THE TAX AND THE CONCEPT 


compiled by D. S. BUCHANAN 





This guide provides details of organizations which can supply infor- 
mation on VAT together with a survey of the documentation on the 
‘value added” principle that has been produced in the last ten ye 


Their are four main sections. The introduction’ explains what: the 
value added tax is, how the VAT system came to be adopted and 
which countries use it. The second section lists organizations in Britain 
from, whom information about VAT can be obtained. The third part” 
consists of the bibliography, in which there are 155 references, covering 
general aspects of VAT, the proposed introduction of VAT in Britain, 
the experience of European and other countries in using ‘this fiscal 
system, and the value added concept as a measure of company effici- 
ency.- The last section lists indexing journals which cover relevant 
' material, and a list of periodicals cited, — those titles in which 
- material can be found. 


75p net; Gop to members “SBN 85142 048 9 


PLEASE SEND CASH WITH ORDER 


Publications 
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Published in by Aslib, 3 Belgrave Square, Landon SW1X 8PL 
Printed by & mney Ltd at the Alden Presa, Oxford 
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Proceedings 


incorporating Aslib Information 


ASLIB ENGINEERING GROUP CONFERENCE 1972 


Costing library and information services 


Value for money in Government library/infor- 
mation services C. D. OVERTON 325 


Research by Aslib into costing of information 
services 337 


Financing a library/information service by 
operating a cost recovery system J. cook 342 


Teaching costing techniques to librarians and 
information scientists of the future R. STURT 350 


Use, efficiency and cost of external information 
services i 356 


ASLIB - 3 BELGRAVE SQUARE - LONDON SW1 





Claude Gill 


Books 
end the 
search 


Books, journals and all your information needs — Claude Gill Books end your search. 








Claude Gill Books offer you a fast worldwide service. The 120,000 books in stock 
include over 40,000 scientific and technical books. International banking arrangements 
ensure worldwide contact with book sources. 


Expert staff, qualified in bibliographical research willingly solve your problems. 


Worldwide journal subscriptions are available through Claude Gill Subscriptions 
Aldermaston Court, Aldermaston, Berks. 


Claude Gill Books, 481 Oxford Street, 
LONDON W1R 2AQ. Tel: 01-499 5664 Telex 266538 
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November 
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ASLIB CALENDAR 1972 


Aslib sympcsium (with BSI): ‘UDC: revision or relegation’. 
Royal Aeronautical Society, 4 Hamilton Place, W1. 


Computer Information Group Conference, University of 
York. 


Audio Visual Group evening meeting. Aslib. 


Aslib 46th Annual Conference, Ranmoor House, University 
of Sheffield. 


Aslib evening meeting: ‘Electronic intelligent machines’, by 
Dr Igor Alexsander (University of Kent). Royal Institution 
of Naval Architects, 1o Upper Belgrave Street, SWr. 


Transport and Planning Group/LA RSIS one-day con- 
ference: ‘Sources of information for leisure, recreation and 
tourism’. Library Association, 7 Ridgmount St, WCr. 


Aslib one-day study conference: ‘Management in a service 
context.’ 36 George Street, Manchester. 
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ASLIB INFORMATION 


New Members 


CORPORATE 
(specialized Group interests are given after names, where relevant) 


Name Location Representative 
Heffer, W, & Son Ltd Cambridge R. J. Machesney 
Trehearne & Norman, Preston and Partners 

(Eng, SSG) London D. A. Howarth 
Public Interest Research Centre (Econ, 

Trans) London C, Medwar 
Publishers Association (Bio, Chem, Econ, 

Eltron, Eng, SSG, Tex) London P. Phelan 
Royal Institute of International Affairs 

(Eson, SSG) London Miss D. Hamerton 
Schools Council (AVG, CIG, SSG) London Mrs S. Jetha 
Boreal Institute for Northern Studies Edmonton, Alberta Mrs G. Cooke 


Punjab Agricultural University (AVG, CIG) Ludhiana, Punjab T. P. Saxena 
Gabinete da Area de Sines (Eron, Eng, SSG, 

Trans) Lisbon, Portugal A. Martins 
STINFO, Office of Administrative Services Washington DC Miss M. B. Zenich 


INDIVIDUALS 
J. D. Dews (SSG) Sister Rapheel Mulkern 
C. W. Hanson Miss P. A. Pinder (Chem) 
J. A. Hennessey (SSG) Miss V. J. Rice AVG) 
Mrs M. Y. Keary (Eron) Miss J. A. Tolley 
D. V. Kennelly (SSG) C. M, Turner (CIG) 


Miss J. A. Lonergan 


Aslib 46th Annual Conference 

The planners of Aslib’s 46th Annual Conference—to be held from 24th to 
27th September in Ranmoor House, University of Sheffield—have chosen to 
be strictly practical this year. Their theme—the role of external information 
services of all kinds (not only computer based systems) in relation to the work 
of the local information unit and library—is a problem of some urgency and 
the development of these services in a form that will best serve the information 
community is of concern to more and more people in the library and informa- 
tion world. 

Speakers at Sheffield will include D. V. Arnold, Petrochemicals Division of 
Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd; Harry East of Aslib Research and Develop- 
ment Department; J. E. Terry and P. J. Jones of UKAEA, Harwell; Helen 
Townley, IR Advisory Services, and J. S. Rippon, Metal Box Company Ltd. 
They will take a searching look—very much from the user’s point of view—at 
the basic needs of an information service, the systems that exist and the criteria 
for evaluating them, and the organization and economics of using external 
services for SDI and retrospective searching. This will be illustrated by some 
very interesting case histories submitted by members, from which discussion 
will arise and it is hoped valuable lessons will be drawn. Manpower implica- 
tions and the kind of information worker who will be needed in this different 
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kind of activity will also be discussed and a panel which includes Dr W. E, 
Batten of UKCIS, H. F. Dammers from Shell’s Woodstock Agricultural 
Research Centre, C. G. Giles of the Department of Trade and Industry, and 
B. T. Stern, Wellcome Foundation Limited, will lead the final discussion 
session, which should crystallize the problems raised and from which it is 
hoped some constructive initiatives for the future will emerge. Delegates will 
have an opportunity to study and question the services discussed with those 
taking part in the exhibition of commercial information services that is being 
staged in Ranmoor House as part of the Conference. 

The visits and social programme are always an important feature of an Annual 
Conference and Sheffield is a generous provider here. To name a few on the 
long list: Sheffield University Library and a description of the work of the Post- 
graduate School of Librarianship; Sheffield Central Library, Graves Art 
Gallery, Crucible Theatre and Cutlers’ Hall; a steelworks (trousers and flat 
shoes, ladies, please) and, for thirsty members, Whitbread’s Exchange Brewery. 
Sheffield is a proud city in a beautiful countryside and there will be a conducted 
tour of the town and the Abbeydale Industrial Hamlet and an excursion to 
romantic Haddon Hall. For those who can spare the time on the final afternoon, 
it has been possible to arrange a visit to the National Lending Library for 
Science and Technology at Boston Spa. 

Further information and an advance programme with registration details for 
the Conference, which is expected to draw a lerge attendance from the United 
Kingdom and overseas, can be obzmined from the Conference Organizer, 
Aslib, 3 Belgrave Square, London SW1X 8PL. 


Computer Information Group: annual conference at York 

The first annual conference of the Aslib Computer Information Group will 
be held at York University from Friday, 14th July to Sunday, 16th July 1972. 
A number of topics relating to the collection, handling, and dissemination of 
computer information will be discussed during the sessions, including: ‘Com- 
puter literature: a bibliometric survey’, by E. G. Jones (INSPEC) and A. 
Pritchard (National Computing Centre); ‘Computer education’ (speaker to be 
announced); and “The ITIRC (BM Technical Information Retrieval Centre) 
System’, by R. Crompton (IBM UK Laboratories). In the final session the 
chairmen of each of the Group’s Working Parties will review the work carried 
out by each Working Party during the last year. 

A programme of visits has also been arranged to the University Library, 
The National Lending Library, the Yorkshire Abbeys and to York Cathedral. 
The conference fee is £16.00, which includes accommodation in a University 
hall of residence. For further information contact the conference secretary, 
Mr F. C. A. Exon, University College Comouter Centre, 19 Gordon Street, 
London, WC1. 


Leisure, recreation and tourism: sources of information 

A one-day conference on sources of information for leisure, recreation and 
tourism is being organized jointly by the Aslib Transport and Planning Group 
and the Research, Special and Information Section of the Library Association 
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at the Library Association, 7 Ridgmount Street, London, WC1, on Tuesday, 
31st October 1972. Although aimed chiefly at librarians and information 
officers much of the material discussed will be relevant to the needs of planners 
and others. The purpose of the conference will be to examine and discuss the 
various information problems facing those involved in the documentation of 
Jeisure, recreation and tourism. 

An exhibition of source and background material will be sae and an 
exhibition catalogue will be issued. The conference fee of £6.00 includes morn- 
ing coffee, lunch and afternoon tea. The proceedings will be published subse- 
quently. 

Further information can be obtained from the conference secretary, R. L. 
McLennan, The Library, Royal Town Planning Institute, 25 Portland Place, 
London, W1iN 4BE. (Tel: 01-636 9107, ext. 11.) 


IMEX-Information for Marketing Exhibition 

Over {100 million a year is spent in Britain each year in producing informa- 
tion that is of value to the marketing executive, yet the larger part of this 
information is wasted, as management is not aware of its existence. It is to help 
combat this situation that Aslib, the Institute of Marketing, and the Industrial 
Marketing Research Association have combined together to eponsor a mobile 
exhibition of information and marketing services that will tour Britain from 
2nd October to 15th December spending a week at each of nine locations in 
the provinces and two weeks in London. At each of the nine provincial stops 
the exhibition will form the basis of a ‘Marketing Information Week’, with a 
full programme of seminars, courses and meetings, designed to show just how 
much re/evant information is available easily, cheaply and quickly—provided 
you know where to look for it. 

IMEX will cover (a) Types of Information: statistical data, market data, product 
information, company information, technical developments, economic develop- 
ments, commercial intelligence, distribution data and location data; and (b) 
Marketing Services: marketing research, subscription services, multi-client 
surveys, public relations, sales promotions, direct mail advertising, and methods 
and equipment for the storing, handling and retrieval of icformation. The 
exhibition is designed to cater for 20,000 visitors, and a special feature is that 
exhibitors can participate for as little as £25. 

All enquiries should be addressed to the organizers: IMAC Research, Lan- 
caster House, More Lane, Esher, Surrey. Tel: Esher 63121. 


Pollution: sources of information 

The Proceedings of the one-day conference on ‘Pollution: sources of infor- 
mation’, which was held jointly by the Aslib Transport and Planning Group 
and the Library Association Reference, Special and Information Section in 
October 1971, have recently been published. Edited by Kay Henderson, 
Reference Librarian for the London Borough of Lambeth, these Proceedings 
form the first British book to assess through the eyes of the expert searcher 
how to find out about pollution. 

Gerald Leach, Science Correspondent of The Observer, Dr Norman Lee, 
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Director of the Pollution Research Unit, Manchester University, and four key 
information workers, W. D. Piggott, V. O. Benning, D. S. Moulder and C. N. 
Harvey, have contributed the six papers. They discuss what is needed and what 
is available as source material for information on air and marine pollution, 
noise, freshwater pollution, solid wastes and pollution by pesticides and radio- 
activity. Over such a field they could oniy give signposts, but paths of investiga- 
tion are suggested through the immense literature on pollution. There are 
over 200 references, an index to organizations referred to and a farther reading 
list. 

Published by the LA RS & IS, the Proceedings cost £2.00 to Members of 
Aslib and Members of the LA, and £2.50 to others. Orders should be sent to 
the Library Association Publications Office, 7 Ridgmount Street, London 
WCrIE 7AE. 


An evaluation of International Patent Classification for information 
retrieval 


FROM: P. N. Sharma and P, W. Ashton 


A classification for in-depth retrieval of patent information on knitting 
processes and machinery was required at Courtaulds, Coventry, last year. 
Rather than devise an in-house classification, it was decided to examine first 
the possibility of adopting International Patent Classification (IPC) for this 
purpose. As more and more patent offices are using this classification, in addi- 
tion to their own, this course, if found satisfactory, offered the obvious advan- 
tage of using the classification marks assigned at the source without any further 
effort at classification at the user end. 

With the above aim in view, it was imperative that the consistency or agree- 
ment in the application of IPC by various patent offices be examined. Accord- 
ingly, in two separate sets of comparisons, IPC marks assigned by the British 
Patent Office were checked against the classification marks allocated to their 
corresponding US patents by the US Patent Office and, similarly, Netherland 
patents were checked against their corresponding German patents. 

The results of above sets were divided into the following five categories 
depending on the degree of agreement between them: 


A-complete agreement in all details: 

B-agreement up to main group(s) level of a sub-class; 

C-agreement only up to the sub-class level; 

D-agreement up to sub-class level in only one of a number of classification 
marks assigned; 

E-complete disagreement. 


The results are tabulated below indicating number of patents falling in each 
category, figures in parentheses showing percentages on the total sample. 

As is obvious from the above results, even if the classification marks falling 
in category B were considered acceptable, the combined percentage of results 
in categories 4 and B is far too low to recommend the adoption of IPC for 
information retrieval on the present premises. 
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No. of patents 
examined A 


Set B C D E AB 
British vs. US 12 9 I 15 23 2I 
patents 

k9 (15) @ (5) G8) G5) 
Dutch vs. German 17 14 9 5 S 31 
patents 54 


(32) 9 7) ©) G) G8) 


Admittedly not a very large sample has been examined, nor any statistical 
methods employed in the selection of the sample. Nevertheless this investiga- 
tion has shown rather startling results and further work to substantiate these 
findings and to identify the reasons for such divergence will be of interest 
to the users of IPC. 


M.Sc. in Information Science at University College London 

A new one-year course in Information Science has been established by the 
School of Library, Archive and Information Studies. The new course, leading 
to an M.Sc. in the Faculty of Science of the Untversity of London, is intended 
to attract science graduates of research potential who have theoretical interests 
in Information Science and who would hope eventually to contribute to the 
development of the subject as an autonomous science. 
_ The course has been recognized for the award of grants by OSTI and the 
first students will be admitted in October 1972. Further details and application 
forms are obtainable from the Registrar, University College London, Gower 
Street, WC1. 


New citation index for the social sciences 

At the recent ‘Conference on access to knowledge and information in the 
social sciences and humanities’ held in New York, Mr Melvin Weinstock 
of the Institute for Scientific Information announced the publication, beginning 
in 1972, of ISPs Social Sciences and Humanities Citation Index. Produced on the 
same lines as ISI’s Science Citation Index, the social sciences index will cover 
articles, book reviews and correspondence appearing in approximately six 
hundred key journals in the fields of anthropology, community health, demo- 
graphy, economics, educational research, ethnic studies, geography, history, 
law, linguistics, management, marketing, political science, psychiatry, psy- 
chology, sociology, statistics, and urban planning/development. 

Anyone wishing more information or wanting to make suggestions on any 
aspect of the Social Sciences and Humanities Index should contact: Melvin Wein- 
stock, Institute for Scientific Information, 325 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 19106. 


Research at the PNL School of Librarianship 


The use made of information contained in patents 
A preliminary research project into subsequent publication in other types of 
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literature of the information on inventions and their patents commenced on - 
ist April 1972, at the School of Librarianship, Polytechnic of North London. 
The project is funded by an OSTI grant of £6,800. Mr F. Liebesny is acting 
as managing consultant and Mr P. S. Hunter is project supervisor at the School. 
Patent analyses and the literature searches etc. will be conducted by Mr J. W. 
Hewitt and Miss M. Hannah. Other information will be obtained by means of 
questionnaires and interviews. 

It is hoped to be able to determine the potential loss of information if the 
patent literature is not fully utilized. 


A thesaurus for economics research papers 

Mrs Heather Robinson has been appointed (as from ist June 1972) as 
Research Officer to develop a controlled vocabulary of terms in classified 
and thesaurus form to be used at the Library of the University of Warwick 
in the development of a service involving working papers in economics. The 
Library teceives these papers (unpublished at the time of receipt) from univer- 
sities and other institutions throughout the world and quick and easy access 
to their subject content is essential if the many requests for information from 
them are to be met effectively. 

The funding of the work is assisted by the University of Warwick and the 
work is due to be completed by June 1973. 

Mr Derek Langridge is project supervisor. 


Readability of print project at the RCA 

OSTI has awarded a grant of £38,500 over three years to support three 
research projects by the Readability of Print Research Unit at the Royal College 
of Art. The first is to establish the value and significance of typographic distinc- 
tions in the presentation of information. The second is to ascertain the rela- 
tionship between image quality and reading efficiency; and the third is to study 
the relative legibility of alternative shapes representing the same letter. 

The Unit hopes that its findings will be of use to publishers, printers and 
others who provide information services. It also plans to publish clearly defined 
and realistic specifications for the design and visual presentation of a wide range 
of scientific information. These will include specifications for abstracts, indexes, 
tables, formulae, charts and diagrams. 


Reference citation recommendations 

The Medical Section of the Library Association has drawn up recommenda- 
tions for the citation of references to serve as a guide to editors, authors and 
others concerned with medical and scientific publications. They agree closely 
with the basic principles specified in the latest draft revision of British Standard 
1629. Copies of the document containing the recommendations are obtainable 
from the Secretary, Medical Section, Library Association, 7 Ridgmount Street, 
London, WCrE 7AE. 


Meeting of the Technical Information Panel of AGARD 
At the request of the Turkish authorities, the Technical Information Panel 
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of AGARD (Advisory Group for Aerospace Research and Development) is 
holding a conference in Ankara, on 23rd-z4th October 1972, on the subject 
of ‘Government assistance for technical information in industry, and simple 
mechanization for small information centres’. The conference will take the form 
of a basic course on how such centres should be established and developed, 
and what sort of assistance from Government sources should be looked for. 

Six papers will be presented on various aspects of the initiation and growth 
of small information centres; one paper on assessing and presenting to manage- 
ment the needs of such centres; three papers on the various forms and levels of 
information transfer to industry; a discussion session; and, finally, a summing 
up and evaluation of the conference theme. 

Attendance is normally limited to citizens of the NATO nations. Applications 
for invitations from anyone in the UK should be addressed to: Mr. S. C. Schuler, 
UK Member, Technical Information Panel, Defence Research Information 
Centre, St Mary Cray, Orpington, Kent BR; 3RE. 


World Micrographics 

‘World Micrographics’, the International Micrographics Conference and 
Exhibition, is to be held at the Grosvenor House Hotel in London from zand 
to 25th May 1973. The programme will consist of three sessions: formal 
papers, tutorial sessions and workshop seminars. 

Formal papers are invited on the following subjects: international copyright, 
the micrographics market in Europe, international standards, developments in 
computer-output-microflm and computer-input-microfilm, micropublishing, 
information storage and retrieval, systems analysis and design, materials, 
processes and equipment. Summaries of formal papers should be not less than 
five hundred words and should be submitted by 31st July 1972 to: The Secre- 
tary, World Micrographics Programme Committee, 109 Kingsway, London 
WC2B 6PU. 

Papers are also required for the workshop seminars and details of the nineteen 
subjects in the field of micrographics, with which these papers will deal, are 
also obtainable from the above address. 


Standard presentation of research and development reports 

Advice for those engaged in the preparation of research and development 
reports is given in a new BSI publication, BS 4811 Presentation of research and 
development reports. 

The standard lists the information that should be provided, with notes about 
planning the work and arranging the material. It specifies requirements for such 
matters as the information to be shown on the front cover and title page, the 
construction and position of report numbers, tables and illustrations, pagina- 
tion and reference numbering. It makes recommendations for producing 
reports, giving advice on type style, layout, legibility and quality of paper and 
covers. 

The price including postage is 85p. It is available from: BSI Sales Branch, 
ror Pentonville Road, London, Ny oND. 
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Information wanted 
We recently received the following request from Mr Alan Thomas, Senior 
Lecturer at the Ealing School of Librarianship: 


‘I am researching towards a comparative study of education and training in 
library classification and cataloguing in the USA and the UK 1872-1972, 
and would be most grateful for any supporting data, including the personal 
memories of younger, older, and retired teachers, students, and practitioners 
of librarianship.’ 

If any member can supply Mr Thomes with any information of this kind, then 
they should write to him at the School of Librarianship, Ealing Technical 
College, St Mary’s Road, London, W5. 


People and places 

PROFESSOR P. HARVARD-WILLIAMS, MA, DIP.ED., ALA, ANZLA, FLAI, has been 
appointed to the newly-created chair of Library Studies at Loughborough 
University of Technology. He is at present Dean of the Library School and 
Professor of Library Science at the University of Ottawa. Prior to this Professor 
Harvard-Williams was Director of the School of Library and Information 
Studies at Queen’s University, Belfast. 

The present Director of the School of Library and Information Studies at 
Queen’s University, MR PHILIP WHITEMAN, MA, FLA, has been appointed Head 
of the Department of Management Studies at the College of Librarianship 
Wales. At CLW he succeeds MR RONALD STURT, who left Aberystwyth in 
January to be Chief Librarian at the City of London Polytechnic. 

Another recent appointment at the College of Librarianship Wales is MR 
DONALD MASON, MA, FLA, who becomes Head of the Department of Information 
Retrieval Studies. Mr Mason will be well known to many Aslib members as 
manager of Information and Library Services at ICI’s Organic Division. He 
succeeds MR DAVID BATTY, who is now in Canada as Professor of Library Science 
at McGill University, Montreal. 


BRIEF REVIEWS 


COURTAULDS VOCABULARY OF TEXTILE TERMS. 2nd edition. Five languages: 

English, French, German, Spanish, Russian. London: Courtaulds (Marketing 

Division), 1972. (Distrib. through The Textile Trade Press.) 224 pp. £1.95. 

This has been revised and expanded since the first edition in 1964, although 
with the development of metrication it was thought best to omit the conversion 
tables which appeared in the 1964 edition. Entries are specific to the textile 
industry and are grouped by fields within the industry. Equivalent terms are 
displayed across two pages and assigned a page and line number. There is an 
index of terms in each of the languages concerned, in which the page and line 
location for each term is given, facilitating reference to the main body of the 
book. 
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EXHIBITIONS AND CONFERENCES YEAR BOOK 1972. London: York Publishing 

Co., 1972. 448 pp. £4.30. 

Exhibitions held in the United Kingdom and Hire are listed in three sequences: 
(a) chronologically, (b) classified under industrial groups, (c) regionally. These 
are followed by details of exhibition venues in the UK arranged alphabetically 
by town, a directory of exhibitions organizers, an agricultural show calendar 
and a directory of exhibition and conference contractors and services. 

A calendar of European exhibitions arranged by country then date follows. 
These exhibitions are also listed in a classified sequence, and details of those 
receiving support from the Department of Trade and Industry are given. 

The yearbook also lists conference venues in the United Kingdom and Eire, 
a calendar of UK conferences, details of associations who hold conferences, 
and a directory of principal Chambers of Commerce in the UK. 

A copy of this publication is held at Aslib. 
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Value for money in Government 
library /information services 


C. D. Overton 


Chief Librarian, Department of the Environment 
(Housing and Construction Wing) 


Paper presented at an Aslib Engineering Group Conference on “Costing library and 
information services’, 2sth-27th February 1972 


Introduction 

THERE IS a section entitled “Too much vs Too Little’ in Robert Townsend’s 
book Up the Organisation (London: Michael Joseph, 1970) which has a direct 
bearing on the subject of this paper: ‘A tight budget brings out the best creative 
instincts in man. Give him unlimited funds and he won’t come up with the best 
way to a result. Man is a complicating animal. He only simplifies under pressure. 
Put him under some financial pressure . . . then he’ll come up with a plan which, 
to his own private amazement, is not only less expensive, but also faster and 
better than his original proposal which you sent back’! 

Having given this quotation, however, it is realized that a Government 
Department requires the most efficient library information service that it is 
possible to get and which equates with its needs. Further, this service cannot be 
had ‘on the cheap’ for, as De Solla Price states in Little Science, Big Science, 
technical and scientific information is doubling its output every fifteen years. 
You will remember the maxim that ‘Work expands so as to fill the time available 
for its completion’ worked out by C. Northcote Parkinson in his book Parkinson’s 
Law or the pursuit of progress, published in 1957. The purpose of this paper is to 
mention some of the ways the Government library service is trying to cut its 
costs, produce a more effective service and combat Parkinson’s law. 

I would like to discuss this under four heads. First, costing the library service 
and the problems involved; secondly, the cost effectiveness of the service; 
thirdly, increasing efficiency, and here it is realized Work Study is being touched 
on; and finally, the application of some of these techniques to one library, with 
particular reference to publications. This paper will not be dealing with theory, 
but for those interested a list of references which have been found useful is 
appended. The paper will cover some of the practical problems to be faced, and 
possible solutions. 


I. Costing 

As this is attempting to be a practical paper the major problem involved— 
particularly as far as Government libraries are concerned—is assessing costs, 
and especially support costs. It is comparatively easy to find staff salaries and the 
publications vote, but after that point problems begin to occur. It is much more 
difficult to estimate the overheads, how much money should be allocated per 
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individual for travel, conference, allowances, etc. How are mtes of a Govern- 
meat Department assessed ? What funds should be allocated fcr heating, lighting 
facilities, cleaning, telephones, postage ? How much money should we allocate to 
support services such as centrally run messengerial services, central typing 
services, central photocopying services, postage, etc ? Needless to say this problem 
has been examined centrally and certain information produced which can be 
averaged for various parts of the country and various grades of staff. For in- 
stance the additions to a librarian’s ordinary salary (post-5.7.77 figures) covering 
SET, National Insurance, and Superannuation, on a £2,500 salary would be as 
much as £670. 

Incidental expenses such as postage, telephones charges, stationery, and small 
machinery used in the day-to-day work of the staff will average, in an ordinary 
office, some £160 but in a library this is likely to be some £200 per annum, per 
individual. 

The accommodation provided, concerned solely with the space taken up by 
staff, but including rents, rates, heating and cleaning, averages from about 
26 per cent of the basic salary for central London down to 15 per cent for smaller 
provincial towns. This would mean an addition of approximately £650 dropping 
to approximately £375. Our £2,500 librarian in central London will therefore 
cost his Department in the region of £4,020 with all support costs taken into 
account or an increase on average salary cost of 62 per cent for central London. 
This will be £2.50 per hour. These costs do not include the supporting services 
such as typing, post room services, messengerial services, duplicating, etc. 
These costs could add as much as another £500 per head pez annum. 

In addition to staff costs there are also accommodation ccsts for the library 
itself; these average from {15 per square foot per year in prestige offices in 
central London down to as little as gop per square foot per annum in the small 
provincial town. It should be noted, however, that rents in some London offices 
are still remarkably low and a lot depends on the astuteness of the estate 
surveyors and the contract branch in obtaining long-term leases. In the library 
services there are also costs of large-scale equipment, for example, tape type- 
writers, computer time, shelving, etc. 

Finally we have the costs of the special support services, for instance, typing 
services, which run at £1,540 upwards, depending on the grade of the typist, 
for central London for a year—including full support costs. Post room services, 
messengerial services, duplicating services, printing services and the cost of 
this will depend on the library’s use of them. For the purpose of these examples a 
daily rate is based on 226 working days per year or for an hourly rate there are 
7.2 working hours per day (London) and 7.4 outside. It is salutary to remember 
that when there is a meeting of four junior and medium grade staff it may well be 
costing in the region of £11.80 per hour or nearly {1.00 every five minutes. 
Bearing this cost in mind has a remarkable way of limiting any meeting and 
preventing discussion being unduly prolonged. 


2. Cost effectiveness 
Cost effectiveness could be designated as the assessment of the lowest cost of a 
service to clients, compared with the fulfilment of their real needs. 
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To apply these terms to the information system in Government libraries the 
following have to be considered: 


(a) The cover of the prescribed subject field. 

(b) The time taken to insert information into the system. 
(c) The recall effectiveness of our system. 

(d) The precision of recall. 

(e) The user effort for recall. 


From a Government library viewpoint, cover of the prescribed subject field 
((a) above) is not always as easy to accomplish as with many other types of 
libraries. It is seldom possible to provide an instant service on a new subject, 
for frequently key publications are no longer available from our suppliers and 
have to be searched out in the second-hand and antiquarian market. With changes 
in Government policy, the reallocation of duties to Departments, the develop- 
ment of new Departments, there is a constant need to watch trends and general 
Government policy in order to be prepared for changing demands on our 
services. Another task which we have to watch carefully is the user need. For 
instance, in the Foreign and Commonwealth Office the library service is growing 
at an average rate for an historical library. There is need to retain certain classes 
of material in order to provide precedents for action taken, to compare proposed 
developments with past decisions, to be able to show the development of a 
programme or idea, to provide historical information, etc. In other sections, 
such as the Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food, research undertaken 
many years ago and recorded in scientific journals or reports may become of 
prime interest many years later with changed needs and developments. On the 
other hand, as far as the Department of the Environment’s Construction Wing 
libraries are concerned, older material is very seldom called for and there is a 
pronounced tendency to concentrate on the production of the past five to ten 
years, which necessitates an extensive weeding programme. Whatever policy is 
appropriate to the needs of the Department served this policy must be adhered 
to strictly, if real cost effectiveness is to be obtained. 

The speed of capture of the new article, recently published report or book, 
its recording, insertion in the information system, its availability for recall and 
the dissemination of this information to those who need to know ((b) above) all 
contribute to the effectiveness of the system but at the same time should be based 
on client needs. One current information service, primarily concerned with 
current politics, had an information base which changed so rapidly that a 
weekly listing (the Monday publication covered articles appearing in the previous 
week) was essential. On occasions when there were periods of crises this developed 
into a twice weekly publication. In the DOE Construction Wing, which is 
practitioner-orientated, there is a fortnightly service which is just adequate, as 
material in it was published between three to four weeks earlier. It will be noted 
that the more frequent the publication of the current awareness service and 
the more up-to-date the information included, the greater is the novelty factor 
retrieved for our clients. However, this speed can seldom be attained without 
some loss in comprehensiveness, accuracy and effective abstracting. The task of 
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the organizer is to balance these factors against user requirements to obtain the 
most effective result. 

The recall effectiveness (c) should not be judged by a roo per cent maximum— 
it must also be equated to the cost of recall. The problem of assessing the value 
of library services on a cost basis leads inevitably to an evaluation of its cost 
effectiveness. For instance, in a current publication Bibliography on the application 
of computers in the construction industry 1962-1971 the problem of covering the 
subject field was found to be a quite formidable one because of the scatter of 
article references. To supplement the library’s own resources it was decided to 
purchase a number of commercial abstracting and indexing services and save the 
time-consuming task of a direct extensive literature survey. It was found that 
five of these services plus the Department’s own survey gave a cover of roughly 
2,500 journals likely to carry articles of interest. Further, these services brought in 
a mass of report literature, pamphlets and some books. These services were, 
however, merely a first analysis, for those which were abstracting journals 
usually gave indicative abstracts only. Thus the library staff needed to examine 
each of the selected references, produce abstracts where these were not available, 
and critically examine those abstracts which were already in being, with a view 
to slanting them to the needs of the clients; and also, incidentally, correcting 
some of the references which had become corrupted in the onginal selection and 
printing process. Working through this material it was found that approximately 
9§ per cent of the total references were obtainable relatively easily but the 
remainder would have taken an increasing effort to locate with a rapidly rising 
and disproportionate staff cost. It was decided therefore to ignore this remaining 
5 per cent for, after discussion with Departmental users, it was found that its 
production could not be justified on a cost-benefit basis. The inclusion of 95 
per cent of references traced was our break-even point for this bibliography. 
Cost effectiveness has to be reassessed with every change of factors affecting 
work in progress. 

The precision of recall (d) depends on the depth of indexing as well as the 
up-to-dateness of the system used. With constant changes and continuing 
development in the construction industry, it has been found necessary to 
print out a revised and consolidated UDC classification system every two years. 
It is only by a very careful and close watch on the method of recall—-mainly the 
classified catalogue—and a careful comparison of its schedules with the classifi- 
cation needs of new publications added to stock that it is possible to develop the 
detail of our scheme and so maintain a high precision rate of recall. The greater 
the precision obtained for the insertion of information, the lower the user effort 
for recall (e), But it should be noted also that the greater the precision the 
greater the development work costs and here again a balance has to be made 
which will vary from library to library. 

The benefits of an information system can be judged by: 


(£) A comparison of systems reduced to a cost basis system. 
(g) Saving clients’ time. 

(h) The utilization of full information in decision making. 
(i) Stimulation of ideas by a current information service. 
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(j) Direct income from the information system. 


Alternative methods of obtaining information (f) sometimes shed a clear 
light on the value of the present service. It has been suggested that the cost of 
the library service divided amongst the professional staff of the Construction 
Wing of the Department of the Environment would allow everyone to receive 
£45 each year for the purchase of books, periodicals, etc. However, when we 
came to analyse the periodical circulations and the books the proposer of this 
change had borrowed from the library, it was found that the cost of this 
service was just on £80 for the previous year. Further, he had put a certain 
number of queries to the library during the year which he would have had to 
either find out for himself or get his PA to devil for him. In one case the 
research would have been done at too high a level and in the other, too low. 
In addition, by eliminating the library, the professional staff might be helped 
but only if they were good bookmen and worked in London. (Trials have been 
made with local purchase in smaller provincial towns and these have not been 
particularly successful.) 

The proposal would of course have done nothing to help the extensive 
technical and management staff employed by the Department. There would 
have been no enquiry service either for those within the Department or in other 
Government Departments or the public. 

None of the published services such as the current awareness of world 
literature on the subject would have been available either for the Department or 
the public. The very considerable amount of exchange material received would 
have to be purchased. Finally, ancillary services such as that for translations 
would have to be undertaken elsewhere in the organization. 

‘The library service can be instrumental in saving staff costs (g) for the average 
salary plus support costs of a professional man—architect or engineer—is 
£6.30 per hour whereas the library enquiry point is manned by staff averaging 
£2.91 per hour. Obviously the more work the professional can properly delegate 
to the library the greater will be the organization’s savings in staff costs. In the 
same way the more the library enquiry point staf can delegate its routine work 
to clerical staff at {1.29 per hour (Clerical Assistant) or £1.68 per hour (Clerical 
Officer) the more high-grade enquiry work can be accomplished. 

As in the firm, so in the library it is necessary to split up duties into those 
suitable to various grades of staff, and ensure that our highest paid staff are 
concentrating on work appropriate to their grade. 


3. Increasing efficiency 

In all Government libraries our purpose is to provide a positive service slanted 
to the needs of our Department. At the same time we want to reduce our own 
costs whilst increasing our efficiency and the value of our service to our clients 
in order to maximize the cost benefit of our work. This is a constant effort, for 
if we are to combat continuously rising staff and other costs we need to have a 
continuing programme for examining our routines in an effort to increase their 
efficiency. The following are but a few of the many pointers to increasing 
efficiency which have been found useful: 
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(2) For any new service, any new listing, any new index or record, it is 
necessary to ask: 


“Does it need to be done’ 

‘Does our client know the cost of the service he is requesting P” 
‘What value do we or our clients get from it?’ 

‘Ts the output value greater than the production costs?” 

‘Ts there a more efficient way of obtaining the same results ?’ 


(b) To particularize the problem of increasing efficiency it might be useful to 
relate it to the Construction library service based on Lambeth Bridge House. 
The major work here, as in most other libraries, is answering enquiries, and it is 
for this essential purpose that the major staff effort has been geared. In fact, 
during last year there were 212,966 enquiries and 226,005 visitors to the library 
system: that is just over ten enquiries every six minutes of every working day of 
the year, or two visitors every minute of every working day of the year. Over 
the library system as a whole the staff and other costs for this type of work 
approximated 29p per enquiry and for loans of 161,379 per year the average 
cost was 11.5p per loan. This latter figure also covers retrieval of publications 
from the shelves and from individuals in the shape of overdue loans, together 
with shelving returned material. To maintain our standards and at the same 
time reduce our costs, the clerical routines for loads were examined and an 
improved loans system introduced to reduce staff time costs. At the same time 
an improved enquiry form was produced. The fundamental way of improving 
the cost effectiveness of the enquiry point, however, is by an improvement in the 
effectiveness of the recall system as well as an analysis of enquiries. In order to 
prevent work of a repetitive nature a series of standard replies or reading lists or 
handouts or advice on other sources of information was started. In addition, the 
answers to those enquiries which have taken a time to complete or are likely to 
be requested again, were indexed. Finally, in the subject fields being covered the 
literature is advancing ahead of the classification schedules. Therefore, in an 
effort to improve recall, those sections of UDC which apply to the construction 
industry have been consolidated in a single publication, Information on Building, 
and where appropriate the schedules in BS 1o00 have been extended with our 
own terms, prefixed by letter the W’. These will remain until such time as the 
appropriate schedules in BS 1000 are revised and extended. Examples of this 
are, ‘labour only sub-contracting’ at 69.005.222 and ‘VAT at 336.223. 


(¢) One of the advantages of being in the Civil Service is that from time to 
time there are opportunities for calling in experts to assist in the efficiency of 
the service—the O & M team—the staff inspectors. These advisers are to help 
provide the most efficient service possible, which is also the library’s objective. 
Whilst on the library staff there is expertise on library techniques and method- 
ology, these consultants are able to look at library problems with a different 
type of expertise, and have the time to investigate library problems in depth and 
propose new and possibly shorter ways of obtaining the same ends. It would 
appear that close co-operation between the librarian and the O & M team or 
staff inspectors can only result in benefits to the library. 
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(d) From time to time there are demands on the professional and other staff 
of the library which either need an expertise which is not readily available or 
involve a work load which cannot be taken on, yet the work itself would be of 
value either directly to the library or to our clients. Rather than resist these 
assignments the value of employing outside consultants for the work should be 
investigated. One of the advantages of this system is that in many cases the 68 
per cent overheads are not incurred, merely the basic salary. It is possible to 
employ for short periods those who have considerable expertise and can bring 
this to bear on problems, without having the routine interruptions of the 
Departmental library staff. Finally the payment is usually for the completed job 
and the costs do not escalate. 


(e) Developments in the information field are providing us with more efficient 
ways of increasing our output and in some cases of cutting our costs. For in- 
stance, through the efficiency of the NLL it is possible to cut periodical storage 
costs. In spite of utilizing this service extensively in the DOE Construction 
Wing library, an annual sum of £720 is expended for central London floor space, 
with lesser amounts in sixty-seven other libraries in the system. To this should 
be added the very small cost of £200 per annum for periodical binding, so that the 
total annual expenditure is £920. This already low expenditure will only 
increase at 5 per cent per annum or £36 because of the retention policy. Yet 
even these low figures can be reduced. If microfilming is introduced for those 
periodical articles which are indexed or abstracted, it is estimated that four 
100 ft rolls of film in cassette form would be required for a full cover of worth- 
while articles each year. The film on each cassette can be reproduced for £1.50 
with a cost of sop for the casing, or a complete year’s cover in full of the 
worthwhile articles on the construction industry, based on a world survey, 
could be made available for each of the DOE outstationed libraries on a run-on 
basis at £8 per library. Further, the cost of storing this amount of film would be 
in the region of {10 and its growth costs would be only about 30p per annum. 
The cost of microfilming is reasonably heavy and is estimated at {278 for a 
year’s cover plus handling costs in the library. Basic equipment costs would of 
course include a microfilm reader for each outstation. 


(f) The use of punched paper tape thtoughout the system for the production 
of catalogue cards, current awareness bulletin entries, six-monthly consolidations 
of references, bibliographies, and even notes on correspondence, enable the 
optimum value to be obtained from this system. The big saving is of course 
that the typing never has to be checked. There is of course the additional saving 
in typing time, for whereas ten different cards with full entries and abstracts can 
be produced from tapes every twenty minutes, the same cards would take fifty 
minutes of a copy typist’s time. The value to a library system of the majority of 
mechanical aids can be realized only when the aid is used to its maximum. 


4. Application 
It might be of some interest to detail the costs of producing five publications, 
and show how this production can be rationalized. 


(1) Current information in the Construction Industry (CICT) rans to twenty-four 
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issues per year and 2,000 copies of each issue are produced free of charge. Its 
purpose is, first, to provide a current awareness service, for which it selects and 
abstracts the more important articles, pamphlets and books from a worldwide 
coverage; secondly, to give information about courses, lectures, exhibitions, 
etc., of interest to those in the construction industry; thirdly, to provide a list of 
films; and fourthly, to give information about new Departmental publications of 
interest to the DOE Construction Wing. The professional staff costs on an 
all-in basis for a single issue is £133.00 per fortnight. Typing costs £15.50, 
compilation costs £11.00, paper and printing costs {/90.00—-a total figure of 
£249.50 per issue. The cost per copy excluding postage is 124p. Certain costs of 
this publication are lost in the system, as many of the items included are also 
required for our catalogue and thus the production of the punched paper tapes 
and the classification and catalogue entry time fall on the cost of maintaining 
the catalogue, whose main purpose is to be the major tool for the enquiry 
service. In an effort to provide a further cover and at the same time reduce our 
costs we are co-operating in some way with the library of the Building Research 
Establishment. The Building Research Establishment covers a range of journals 
which are germane to its work and fringe material for the DOE Construction 
Wing. A reciprocal effort is made to assist the Building Research Establishment. 
During a four month period, from the Building Research Establishment’s 
selection of 150 articles in eleven journals, DOE used about thirty-five of the 
abstracts giving them a practitioner slant. 


(2) Construction References has two issues per yeat and a print run of 850, with 
an annual subscription of £1.50. Its purpose is to be a desk-top reference tool 
for publications on the construction industry. It is a consolidation of information 
in Part 2 of CICI, plus a list of films, and includes author and subject indexes. 
The staff cost of this reference work has been reduced to {75.00 per copy as 
almost all the information is on paper tape. Typing costs have increased to 
£65.00 per copy owing to the size of the work. Printing and paper costs are 
running at £300.00, a total of £440.00 per issue. The cost per copy on a small 
run is 2p, an exceptionally low figure. The reason for this is the run-on costs. 
No charges are incurred for cataloguing, classifying or abstracting and practi- 
cally nothing for checking proofs, as the main body of the publication is on 
punched tape. The subject index is in a standard form and is lifted from a 
separate publication Information on Building. Though this is not quite as effective 
as a subject index selected for each issue to suit the entries included, the staff 
time costs for this better alternative ruled it ‘out of court’. The only extensive 
proof checking that has to be done is the author index. 


(3) Information on Building is an extended UDC schedule concerned with the 
construction industry and includes an alphabetic subject index. Where considered 
necessary the schedules have been expanded. The sale price of this publication 
is £1.50 per copy. The cost of staff time for the compilation cf this new edition 
was £260.00, paper and printing were {180.00 for a run of five hundred. 
Typing time was £11.00, which makes a total cost of £451.00, or gop per copy. 
It will be noted that future costs on staff time will be reduced as decisions on 
UDC changes and expansions which are considered appropriate will be under- 
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taken as part of the general cataloguing routine. The publication itself acts as a 
subject index to the classified card catalogues in each of the sixty-seven libraries 
of the Department. 


(4) Reprint Series consists of articles in the professional press by Department 
staff. The print run vaties according to the article, its topicality and importance 
but is never lower than two-hundred and fifty copies. The charges incurred are 
about as low as it is possible to get as they are ‘run-on’ costs from the journal 
which printed the original version, plus a note regarding the Department, and 
the whole stapled by the printer into a printed folder provided by the library. 
The manilla folder works out at a small fraction of a penny per copy. The reprint 
of ‘New home for the Household Cavalry’ (a description of the building of the 
new Knightsbridge Barracks) cost £20.00 for 250 copies or 8p per copy. The 
‘Embassy Rome’, a rather larger reprint in colour, cost £188.00 for four hundred 
copies or 47p per copy. This is a high cost but was for an exceptional article. 
The advantages of this type of publication is that in the Department there are 
experts on practically every aspect of the construction industry. Their work is 
written up in the professional press and it is of value for our own very scattered 
staff to keep them in touch with technical developments in the work of the 
Department. Further, from time to time when it is wished to publicize aspects 
of the Department’s work, a reprint is one of the cheapest ways of doing this. 
Finally, from a library viewpoint, reprints form useful exchange material for 
libraries overseas. 


(5) Metric Bibliography was produced during the period of the metric change 
when new editions of this publication appeared every six months and amend- 
ments every two months. Now that tke change in the construction industry is 
complete the last of two annual editions has been issued. ‘The 1971 edition had a 
print of 10,000 copies. The library sta£ costs for its compilation were £260 plus 
£222 for a panel of experts covering the major professions in the construction 
industry, who acted as advisers. Typing time was £30.00 and printing and paper 
£1,000.00, a total of £1,512.00 or just over 15p per copy. The purpose of this 
publication was twofold—to assist our own staff with the metric change and 
also to assist the industry. 

Early editions were given away, but the 1972 current and last edition is priced 
at sop. A check through this publication will show that with the help of advisers 
the number of entries in each section hes been kept down to the minimum, but a 
very considerable amount of supporting information will be found in the 
annotation. For instance, under the Institution of Electrical Engineers’ Regu- 
lations for the Electrical Equipment of Buildings, there is a description of the changes 
in recent editions of the IEE Regulations and mention is made of changes that 
have taken place with the introduction of SI Units, as well as metrication, in a 
publication which since 1966 continues to be known as the fourteenth edition. 
This note a/so forecasts the production of future editions in conjunction with the 
British Standards Institution’s proposals for the metric editions of their relevant 
publications. This amount of informa-ion under each entry is very time con- 
suming to write and the only way in which these costs have been kept low is by 
gradually building up the information since the first edition was issued in 1967. 
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From both a library costing point of view and the availability of staff time, it is 
an advantage to start in a small way and build up the information quota over as 
long a period of time as possible. Again the use of a percentage of work done for 
other library purposes, for example, the classification, many of the abstracts from 
CICI and the use of punched tape, cut the compilation costs. 


The ‘tie in’ of work ina library can be planned so that the maximum value can be 
obtained from each process. If instead of thinking of classification as a separate 
and isolated process, cataloguing as another, abstracting as a third, the dis- 
tribution of copies of publications a fourth, etc., we link these together into a 
general work flow, all the information required can be produced on punched 
paper tape, and a multipurpose entry provided. By the inclusion of stops in the 
tape a variety of entries become available. The link between Current Information 
in the Construction Industry and Construction References has been shown and a further 
development is the use of Construction References as a printed microfilm index 
combined with an abstracting service, to provide our outstationed libraries with 
a full cover of world literature on construction at the lowest possible cost. The 
value of spreading the costly process of building up extensive notes and abstracts 
in a continuing bibliography over as long a period as possible is stressed. 

The value of the DOE library’s current awareness service Current Information 
in the Construction Industry is to provide the Departmental staff with the informa- 
tion they need, but it also has a number of spin off services, for it is of value to 
the construction industry as a whole who are increasingly prepared to pay for it. 
It provides our colleagues in outstationed libraries with a guide to the more 
important new literature on their subject so that they may build up their stock, 
bearing in mind local needs of professional and technical staff served. It acts as a 
partial printed union list of holdings to facilitate loans. Through a code refer- 
ence on appropriate entries it enables foreign construction industry libraries 
and research centres to have a list of the major British references on the Con- 
struction Industry and in exchange abstracts of foreign material on a world 
basis are received. 


Conclusion 

These references to a few of the ways the Government library service is trying 
to obtain the maximum cost benefit from its work have been slanted to the 
construction industry. This type of work is of course carried out by colleagues 
in all other Government Departments, many of which have been able to 
develop their resources more fully than those described above. The process of 
maximizing benefits from the library service is a continuing one. It is continuing 
because government libraries are constantly changing to cover the changing 
needs of their Departments. It is a continuing process to ensure that new ideas 
and new systems which will benefit both our libraries and those that use them 
are never overlooked. 
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THE INTEREST of the Aslib Research and Development Department in 
economic aspects of information service reaches back to the early days of the 
Department, under the leadership of Chris Hanson. I will be referring to a study 
of standard times made in 1961 by Margaret Slater and himself. He also under- 
took an investigation, which was unfortunately never published, on the cost of 
interlibrary borrowing. Our current interests spread over five areas are: 


-exploring techniques of detailed costing 
—establishing standard unit costs 

~developing standard ways of presenting costs 
-studying problems of cost-effectiveness 
-struggling with the problem of cost-benefit. 


In thinking about costs it is helpful to bear in mind that work in an informa- 
tion system can be analysed into a succession of narrower levels, for example: 


Level 1: Library system 
z: Operational subsystem 


3: Book processing 
4: Cataloguing 
s: Entering (catalogue details on worksheet) 


Pauline Thomas of Aslib has developed a detailed hierarchical anaysis of library 
operational procedures.! The overall cost of a library may be easy to determine 
from its budget. The cost of a detailed task such as ‘enter’ can be measured. To 
build up task costs so as to cost intermediate levels is not always easy. Let me 
begin at the detailed level. 


Measuring labour costs 
Costs may be classified into those arising from labour, materials, equipment and 
overheads. I will first concentrate on labour costs. The problems here are (a) 
to measure the labour time expended on a job, and (b) to translate time into 
cost. 

There are at least five ways of obtaining estimates of time spent—work 
measurement techniques—that we have used. 

Sometimes, existing records kept by a library or information service are 
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sufficiently detailed to permit estimates to be made of time spent on different 
jobs. In a large library, the assistants may be allocated to a series of tasks by 
rota, and the rota schedules over a week or a month can be anzlysed to show the 
total labour allocated to each task. Such data are likely to be available, if at all, 
only at level 4. It is also likely to overestimate time spent on such tasks as are 
recorded, since minor jobs that get fitted in will be included within time spent 
on the major task. 

Whether or not such records are available, time estimates can also be obtained 
by interviewing staff, trying to identify all the tasks that each undertakes, and 
getting estimates of the daily or weekly time spent on each. Such data are 
likely to be more reliable for staff working on relatively few and well-defined 
jobs. A development of this technique is to provide each member of staff with a 
list of his identified duties, and to get him to fill in a werk-diary. On this, day by 
day or hour by hour, he fills in the actual or estimated time spent on each 
activity. If any activity can be readily expressed in units (e.g. books catalogued, 
loans issued), the number of units handled can also be recorded, providing data 
towards the estimation of unit times. Rather than continuous recording, 
activity sampling at random times can be carded out—either by the staff member 
himself, or by an unobtrusive observer. 

A fifth method of work measurement is Aime study (repeatedly observing an 
Operation, stop-watch in hand). This is most useful for short-cycle manual or 
clerical tasks, such as book issuing, photocopying or card filing. It is much less 
applicable to a task spread over a period of time or one in which intellectual 
decisions are being made. 

By the use of these methods one can establish that, on average in a particular 
system, it takes thirty minutes for an abstractor to prepate a worksheet con- 
taining bibliographical details, abstract and index headings for an article. 
Suppose that (excluding meal-breaks) the abstractor works seven hours a day: 
one might expect an output of fourteen abstracts a day, but records show that, 
over a week, an average of only twelve a day is maintained, and over a 260-day 
year, only ten a day. The first drop is due to work time not productively spent 
(setting up work, attending to personal needs, accidental interruptions), and the 
second drop is due to absence from work (holidays, sickness, training, etc.). 

So to move from measured time to average cost requires an estimate of the 
available productive hours per year. There are various ways of doing this. One 
method is to use a standard figure for productive hours per year. The standards 
used range from 1125 to 1600. If we take 1350 as a reasonable figure, the true 
cost of an hour’s productive work is annual salary cost divided by 1350. Annual 
salary cost is of course salary plus superannuation, employment tax, fringe 
benefits, etc. 

All too often in library literature we get bare cost figures quoted, such as: 
‘on average an abstract costs £1.25’. But since we do not know (a) exactly what 
work is included in ‘an abstract’, (b) what is the salary cost of the abstractor, (c) 
what measure of productive hours has been used, and (d) whether overheads 
have been included, it is almost impossible to use such a figure to compare with 
others. If labour costs are to be quoted, we need the basic data (labour time) 
and the method of calculation to be stated as well. 
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Standard unit times 

Standards are useful for two purposes: the individual system manager can 
compare his performance against the standard; the system planner can predict 
the staff needed to get through a known volume of work. 

As already mentioned, Hanson aad Slater some years ago surveyed library 
literature and experience on the work output of staff. They published a set of 
standard times on the processing of books, journals and articles.2 More recently, 
Rose Reynolds has compiled a selective bibliography on costs, times and other 
measures.3 

If one collects data from different services on the average time spent, say, 
making an abstract, there is a good deal of variation. Is this due to differences 
in just what work is included in ‘making an abstract’? Or again, is it due to 
variations in the quality of the work (e.g. length of abstract)? To explore these 
questions it is necessary to analyse work activity very finely, at level 5 in the 
hierarchy mentioned earlier. Aslib is in the middle of a detailed study of such 
problems.‘ 

So far we have the results only of analysing a single information service. We 
find that in this service the average time to abstract and index an article was 
6.4 minutes (the abstracts were quite brief, so the time taken was unusually 
small). Variations around this average can be quantitatively explained by four 
variables: 


p-the number of pages in the article 
f-the article being in a foreign language 
a-an author abstract being available 
z-residual variation between abstractors. 


We can in fact predict with reasonable accuracy the time that an individual 
atticle will take to abstract and index as: 


log t = 0.57+0.36 :og p+0.32 f—o,12 a42 


where t = time in minutes, f = o for English, 1 for foreign, and a = 1 if there 
is an author abstract. By extending such analysis to many tasks and to other 
services, we hope to build up a picture of standard unit times and of the variables 
that quantitatively affect them. 


Full costs 
There ate, of course, sources of cost other than labour, but they are often glossed 
over in studies of information services. Materials costs need little comment— 
they can usually be readily determined from purchase and stores records. 
Machine costs must be based on rental (or the purchase price written off over 
the average life of the machine) and maintenance charges. They bring up the 
problem of allocating costs. If a machine such as a typewriter is used only for 
one process, then its whole cost must be allocated to that process, even if the 
machine is idle most of the time. If it is used on two or more processes, costs 
can be divided proportionally to (a) the time it is working on each process or (b) 
the output it produces for each process. 
Overheads include administrative and service costs. By administrative costs 
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are meant those created by staff time not directly expended on a process, but 
arising from its administration (a proportion of the immediate supervisor’s 
time, and perhaps of staff higher up the line; also recruitment costs), The 
administrator(s) involved will be responsible for more than the process being 
costed (otherwise they would be included in its direct labour costs). Their 
salaries may be divided between the processes they supervise according to (a) 
the staff time directly expended on each process, (b) the direct labour costs of 
each, or (c) the labour, machine and material costs of each. These three possible 
methods may clearly give rather different results if machine costs are substantial. 

Service costs include accommodation rents, rates, insurance, heating, lighting, 
telephone, postage, and a proportion of any general office services that may be 
provided to the information system as a whole. If a particular process incurs 
a disproportionate expenditure on one of these—e.g. a lot of space, much 
electric power, excessive use of telephone or post—it may be necessary to cost 
its services separately. But often the total service costs of a system can be 
determined, and allocated to each process by one of the methods used to allocate 
administrative costs. 

It is evident that there are many alternative ways of calculating and allocating 
overheads. All too often, information service managers have little knowledge or 
understanding of overheads, and there is no standardization in their handling. 

This is equally true if we want to cost services rather than just processes. 
The input processes of a given system—acquisition, cataloguing, abstracting 
and so on—may all contribute to a series of services, for example, a current 
awareness bulletin, cumulated indexes, a retrieval system used in answering 
queries. The true cost of a bulletin is not only the cost of sorting entries, typing 
masters, duplicating and distributing. A proportion of input costs must be 
allocated to it—but once again, what proportion? If we are to get comparable 
figures from different services, methods of handling cost allocation must be 
clearly stated. 


The relation of costs to effectiveness and benefit 

By ‘effectiveness’ we understand the measurement of how well a service to 
users achieves its objective. By “benefit” we mean some monetary measure of the 
value to the user of the service received. 

Aslib has long been interested in measuring effectiveness. We were associated 
with the Cranfield projects to measure the effectiveness of retrieval in terms of 
recall and precision, and have used these measures ourselves in evaluating 
information services. In ‘cost-effectiveness’ studies one is exploring how 
changes may be made in a service so as to increase effectiveness without in- 
creasing costs, or 80 as to reduce costs without reducing effectiveness. 

An example of this is to be found in a current research study. We are examin- 
ing the ways in which a specialized information service might extract references 
from the major computer services. We have taken the references actually 
selected by a special information centre over a year, and are examining each 
major service to determine (a) what proportion of the set it covers, (b) how the 
subset might be extracted by subject search, and (c) how the cost of the search 
could be minimized. As an example, consider the Science Citation Index source 
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tapes. As you may know, the search terms used in an SCI profile are charged at 
different rates—the more frequently a term occurs in article titles, the higher the 
charge. We are trying out various profiles, seeking to maximize recall and 
precision at a fixed cost ceiling, and hoping to produce some general rules for 
doing this. We have also been seazching the same tapes on-line, and have 
developed a formula to predict the cost of a search, which is a function of: 


-the expected output from a term ‘related to its frequency in the file) 
-the length of a term (number of characters) 

-the number of terms summed in OR logic 

—the nature of the AND logic. 


As far as ‘cost-benefit’ is concerned, we cannot claim to have made any 
advances. Benefit to users has been related to the time saved by an information 
service. This saving of time has been estimated by: 


(a) measuring the time expended when using the service, compared to that 
which would be spent using an alternative route to the required information; 

(b) asking the user to estimate how much time the existence of the service 
saves him. 


These time estimates are then translated into money terms via salary costs, just 
as in labour cost measurement. 

Aslib has not so far undertaken studies of this kind, although some years ago 
Martyn5made a rough estimate of the cost of research unintentionally duplicated 
because existing information was not located. 


Conclusion 

I have tried to give you an outline of the economic aspects of information 
service in which the Aslib R & D Department is actively interested. As a 
routine, we try to collect any economic data that become available, whether 
they are concerned with card filing or computer processing, and we are always 
very glad to discuss these matters wita Aslib members. 
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Financing a library/information service 
by operating a cost recovery system 


J. Cook 


Chief Librarian, Elliot Flight Automation Ltd 


Paper presented at an Aslib Engineering Group Conference on ‘Costing information 
and library services’, 2sth-27th February 1972 


r. Introduction 

RECENT events resulting from mergers, takeovers, etc. in industry have 
clearly indicated that libraries and information units cannot continue to exist by 
divine right but must justify their existence as viable, essential and economically 
balanced units. Varying circumstances determine which methods are to be 
adopted to achieve this and the method described in this paper is not put 
forward as being possible under all circumstances but as a system operated 
successfully in the environment of my own company. It shoule be emphasized 
that it is not a theoretical view but a practical demonstration of applying a 
system which has been accepted by management and has survived two merger 
operations between this company and others. 

It is expected that many librarians/information officers will not agree with 
me; in fact it has been said to me personally: ‘It sounds all right and no doubt 
works in your sphere but I would not care to have to live like that.’ It is because 
of the controversial aspects of this paper that it is being preseated and whilst 
many will criticize it, I am sure that all like to feel they justify their existence, 
no matter what methods to achieve this are used. There may be those who are 
not called upon in this manner and I have indeed met some who are opposed to 
the idea that we have to go on proving our worth, but I firmly believe that in 
industry at any rate, we will be called upon to do so. 

The information centre is as important as any other department and if we 
want recognition in this respect, we must expect to be budgeted and costed 
like any other department. Mr Jim Slater, the chairman of one of Britain’s 
biggest industrial investments companies, writing in The Diretor for August 
1970, makes what I consider to be a relevant observation when he states: “The 
animals who learn to climb trees when the water is rising—they will be the ones 
who survive. There are still quite a few who don’t know how to climb trees.’ 
Cost recovery is not operated to make profits at the expense of company over- 
heads but to achieve what it states: ‘recovery of monies expended to a break-even 
point.’ 

2. Company organization 
It must be admitted that the internal organization of a company can facilitate 
cost recovery or make it difficult. I will briefly explain a company administration 
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and trust that it bears some resemblance to your own internal organization. If 
it does not resemble it at all, it could be that at least some of my remarks will be 
helpful even to you. 

The company is headed by two joint managing directors (see Fig. 1) who are 
assisted by certain non-line management in the form of joint general managers 
and assistant general managers. Next come the management services, for 
example, personnel, marketing, productivity, commercial department, etc. After 
this we come to our first in-line management responsibility below that of 
managing directorship. These are the manufacturing divisions, each managed 
by a divisional manager. Each division is autonomous and is virtually staffed and 
administrated as a separate company. Out of its profits it pays a levy to top 
management and its services. 
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FIG. 1: Organizational chari 


It will be noted that although the library/information service is responsible 
for dissemination of information to management as well as to divisions, it is 
located in one of the manufacturing divisions and is administered by that 
division. This is (a) because the service needs a banker to put up money prior to 
recovery and (b) because a manufacturing division has existing services which 
enable it to give administrative support to the library, whereas top management 
have not. Incidentally, the information service not only disseminates information 
to top management and all divisions, but has inputs of all facets of internal 
information from all these sources. The definition of a manufacturing division is 
in fact a group of people who hold contracts for certain specified products and 
the manufacture is covered solely by such a group of people from the design 
state through production, test and sales. 


3. Compilation of the budget 
About two months prior to the issuing of a new budget, a meeting takes place 
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between the budget officer and the chief librarian. Two figures have to be arrived 
at: 


(a) the total indirect expenditure estimated to be incurred; 
(b) the hourly rate for library charges to enable 100 per cent recovery of the 
indirect expenditure to achieve a break even point. 


(a) Total indirect expenditure 

It is important to know what we mean by this figure and in fact it is to be the 
absolute total money to be spent on library services during the forthcoming 
year. It is based upon the previous year’s expenditure plus a percentage allow- 
ance for price and wage increases and the expected expansion rate. (The ex- 
pansion rate is estimated by the chief librarian.) 

The purchase of hard copy is listed separately because it is off-loaded as such 
to customers, whilst all other expenses will be recovered by the determined 
hourly rate charge. This is done to enable divisions to vet their requests easily 
and because the raw materials figure can fluctuate to a great degree. 

As a guide I list the headings under which we group the indirect expenditure. 


Wages 

Car & travel allowance, entertainment 

Hired equipment 

Maintenance 

Personnel costs 

Purchased services (inter-company, data processing, etc.) 

Telephones 

Postage 

Floor space 

Gas/water/electricity 

Stationery/publications 

Security 

Insurances 

Purchase of materials 

Education/training 

Visits 

etc., etc. 
In addition to these, an allowance must be written in to cover sickness, usually 
around ro per cent. Care must be taken when assessing the recovery rate to 
allow for holidays: only actual workable hours can be counted. 


(b) The hourly rate 
When you are sure that you have allowed for all contingencies and know the 
expenditure figure, you can begin to think about recovery. As we are able to 
reclaim expense under labour and materials, we must separate out the expenses 
accordingly into (i) material costs, and (ii) labour costs (everything other than 
materials). 

After totalling the expenditure you will arrive at an overall figure. The first 
thing to do is to subtract the materials total from this. Next you must decide 
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how many operatives are to be used to enable you to recuperate the remaining 
amount. All staff may be included or you may decide to leave some out. We 
leave out the chief librarian and the secretary. It makes no difference in the long 
run to the customer because in our view less operatives charging time means a 
higher rate per hour but less hours charged. Another advantage is that there 1s 
the machinery available for manceuvring if this becomes necessary as a result of 
circumstances not known or anticipated at the time of assessing the budget. 

If you decide not to use all your available time, the unclaimed hours must be 
deducted from the total available to be used for recovery purposes. 

You need not, if you so desire, allow for sickness, absence through training 
etc., until you know the labour availability in hours. If you do then whatever 
allowance you make must also be deducted from the remaining balance of hours 
available to ensure cost recovery. You are now left with a total liability and a 
number of working hours. It is a matter of applying simple arithmetic to enable 
you to determine how much per hour you must charge to recover the out- 
standing balance. The following tables will illustrate the final stages of formu- 
lating the chargeable hourly rate based on a staff of fourteen of which twelve 
are to be used as recovery operatives working on a 374 hour week for fifty-three 
weeks (1971) where the figure to be recovered has been ascertained at {36.910 
and the amount of money spent on materials is estimated to £6.519. 

















Hours 
No. of workable hours I4X% 37.5 X $3 27,825 
Chief librarian and 
secretary do not book their time, 
therefore the figure is 12 X 37.5 X 53 23,850 
Less 10% holidays and sickness 2,385 
Workable hours available 21,465 
Less courses and training 200 
TOTAL AVAILABLE WORKING HOURS 21,265 
Gross overheads £36,910 
less materials 6,519 
Overhead to be recovered 
by workable hours £30,391 
Cost recovery overhead £30591 £1.43 per hour 


21,265 hours 


4. Operating the cost recovery system in the working environment 

Having decided that you now have a chargeable rate which will give you a 
break-even return on your expenditure, it naturally follows that the department 
has to be organized to achieve this objective. We do not want too much paper- 
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work and we do not want the operation to become too time-consuming. The 
answer is, keep it simple. 

In our information department, we use three printed forms for recording time 
consumed and materials purchased. These forms are so designed that they can 
be photostated when completed at the end of each month and used as cost 
off-loading sheets. They are: 


(i) The labour analysis sheet 
(ii) The materials analysis sheet 
(iii) The time sheet. 


The labour analysis sheet gives details of document reference number, 
number of copies, action taken, time consumed, operator’s name, and document 
holder or customer’s name. These forms are maintained by the information 
assistant who makes the entries at the end of each task, and there is a separate 
form for each chargeable departmental number. At the end of the month the 
hours are totalled and entered on the time sheet as a gross figure against the 
respective charge number. The time sheets go to the cost department who raise 
an internal charge note against the numbers at the appropriate rate and the 
money is credited to the library and information department. 

The analysis sheets are available to divisions so charged, upon request, to 
enable them to vet their charges in terms of value for money. 

The materials analysis sheet gives details of document reference number, 
invoice date, cost incurred and authority for purchase. These details are taken 
from the orders and invoices as they are cleared for payment. There is a sheet 
for each chargeable number and this exercise is carried out by the library 
secretary. 

At the end of each month, the sheets are totalled and a copy is made on the 
Xerox machine. One copy is forwarded to the cost department which makes 
out the necessary inter-works transfer notes. The transfer notes together with 
the copy of the materials analysis sheet are sent to the customer being charged; 
he is then able to vet his costs as he does with the labour analysis sheet. A 
second copy is retained in the Library as a record. We find that once personnel 
are initiated into keeping these forms up to date as part of the immediate task on 
hand the time taken is negligible. The recording must not be allowed to 
accumulate and thus become a large chore. 

About 60 per cent of the department’s work has a black and white definition 
and times are easily assessed, but it will be understood that there are certain 
grey areas where it is not feasible to record each task. One example is the 
loans desk. 

For such areas, we have introduced what is known as the standard cost 
sheet. These sheets are issued under the signature of the chief librarian and 
allocate time in proportion to usage to each chargeable number. These times are 
merely copied on to the operative’s time sheet at the end of the month. 

The standard cost system can only be effectively applied if there are suitable 
records to enable the compiler of the sheets to measure their accuracy. We 
re-assess every three months and, where necessaty, change the amount of time 
charged in accordance with the usage trend indicated. This is acceptable to 
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customers once they are informed of the system adopted for vetting the al- 
location of time, Time is never booked against the library/information depart- 
ment’s number unless it refers to sickness or holidays—times which have 
already been catered for in the budget. 

Monthly returns against the budget are sent by the accounts department to the 
library and act as progress reports. If charges get out of line there is ample 
warning and adjustments can be made. This saves the library the trouble of 
keeping books. 


5. Reference material and maintenance of library stock 

Provision has to be made for the financial support necessary to the preservation 
of reference materials and a reading area, and journals and books have to be 
bought for library display. This is where management services, which hitherto 
have remained on the sidelines, begin to play a larger part in the operations. 

Agreement is reached with the management budget controller for the 
financing of this side of the business because management have decided they 
wish to have such facilities made available. Management do not allocate a fixed 
sum, but agree to accept charges up to an agreed figure and this figure is usually 
sufficient to support a library at the desired level. Should individual members of 
management services request items for permanent loan they have to pay from 
department budgets and such charges do not affect the previously agreed sum. 
Management’s cost department is of course notified of all items purchased and 
off-loaded to the account in exactly the same way as for the divisions. 

The working documentation ordered for technical library shelves is pur- 
chased and maintained by sharing the cost equally amongst the manufacturing 
divisions. When this is done the labour and material analysis sheets state the 
details as such. This enables the information officers to be forward looking and 
to broaden the field of available knowledge in the light of estimated future 
requirements. 


6. Performance measurement 

(i) All divisions and management personnel deal with the library on a volun- 
tary basis. They are permitted to go elsewhere if they can get a better deal. If 
we maintain our customer relationship or indeed increase it, this in itself is 
proof of our effectiveness. 

(ii) Sufficient information is given to a customer’s management to enable it to 
vet the amount of money being spent on what, and by whom it is spent. 

(iii) Expansion or contraction of library expenditure will automatically 
adjust itself in line with the business fortunes or otherwise of the manu- 
facturing divisions. The less they request, the less are the charges made. 

(iv) Proof of viability or the right to exist is an automatic occurrence each 
month. The off-loading figures, together with the type of information ac- 
companying it which is submitted monthly, is agreed by customers. If it is 
queried at all, it is possible to give a satisfactory explanation. 

(v) The library is not likely to overstaff because it would be cutting its own 
throat if staff were employed who could not be deployed profitably. Remem- 
ber, a time sheet has to be filled to capacity by economically proven working 
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hours. Overstaffing would be a self-inflicted act of sabotage and end in 
obvious disaster. Growth which overloads staff below 374 hours weekly, is 
taken care of by working members of the existing staff on overtime, or if 
permitted, you could employ temporary staff on the number of hours justified. 


7. Concluding remarks 

Where management are prepared to acknowledge the necessity for library and 
information services, to the extent of financing them without the introduction 
of the type of cost awareness that has just been described, then this is their 
choice and they no doubt have their reasons for preferring it so. 

It bas been made evident in recent years, however, that many libraries dis- 
appeared who might have survived had it been possible to offer some alternative 
means of justification for doing so. 

This system is offered not as the only alternative, but a possible one. Working 
to the system described has proved advantageous in many ways at this establish- 
ment. For instance, it was responsible to a great extent for the extended control 
we gained over ‘in-house’ expensive document circulation. Most basic manuals 
or instructions, whether they be produced by management or a division, are 
circulated and charged out by the library. This is because we have an effective 
costing and charging system. These documents are sold to the library who re-sell 
them at cost, plus circulating charges, thus avoiding expensive circulating staffs 
being employed in other areas. In this way one’s prestige can therefore be 
enhanced. 

One thing is certain: we must not become complacent. Those of us who feel 
most secure should be ready at all times to justify our existence as a good, viable, 
essential service and a necessary instrument which has been designed to assist 
technicians and industry to be competitive. 

It was at the Feast of Belshazzar which was held to celebrate the achievement 
of Power and Riches, that we are told, and I quote from The Book of Daniel, 
Chapter 5: 


They drank wine and praised the Gods of Gold and Silver, of Brass, of Iron, of Wood and 
Stone. 

In the same hour came forth fingers of a man’s hand and wrote over against the candlestick 
upon the Plaister of the wall of the Kings Palace and the King saw the part of the hand that 
wrote. 

This was the writing that was written: 

MENE-MENE, TEXEL, UPHARSIN. 

Daniel interpreted these words as follows: 

‘God hath numbered thy kingdom and finished it 

‘Thou art weighed in the balances and art found wanting’, 

Another word PERES was interpreted thus: 

“Thy Kingdom is divided and given to the Medes and Persians’, 


We must see to it that should the writing appear on the wall for us it reads 
somewhat differently. It requires for one word to be changed from each verse of 
the original quotation: 


(i) God hath numbered thy Kingdom and condoned it. 
(ii) Thou art weighed in the balances and found wanted. 
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It will then be less likely that the Medes and Persians will be called in and we 
shall, in all probability, not experience the situation that has existed in the past, 
where they divided amongst themselves the valuable collections that existed in 
some of the libraries that have been closed in recent years. 
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Paper presented at an Aslib Engineering Group Conference on ‘Costing library and 
information services’, 2sth-27th February 1972 


I LITTLE THOUGHT, when our mutual friend, Leslie Patrick, led me last 
June towards the giving of this paper on costing techniques, that my standpoint 
would have changed to the extent that it has. As a zeacher for nine years in the 
sphere of library management or administration, as it was for so long called, my 
outlook had been tempered by the Library Association’s policy, rigorously 
maintained, that library education aimed to afford the novice the broadest 
possible view of librarianship. This meant that the descriptive—no matter how 
lyrical—was in; the evaluative or critical—using techniques or tools—was out. 

In fairness to the Library Association, as to yourselves, it should be remem- 
bered that the major syllabus revision of ten years ago was affected more by the 
claims of certain groups of librarians to have their practices piven an airing than 
by any latent wish to allow the library student to play around with management 
concepts or principles. Most of you know the results of that policy if, forexample, 
cost-consciousness is the measure that we apply to library performance today. 

Now—as a chief librarian of seven weeks’ standing—my outlook has been 
hammered by harsh economic facts. Whether it is computing the manpower and 
space budgets for planned growth of stock over the next few years (space, Iam 
warned, at £7 a square foot to rent) or determining the cost basis of photo- 
copying service, the need emerges to have at hand or up one’s sleeve a battery 
of hard costs built up by one’s own small garrison from objective data. 

But, before this translation occurred, I had attempted to find out to what 
extent and by what means we in the library schools were teaching costing 
techniques. To do this I wrote to fifteen schools, including my own, seeking 
information about teaching programmes and materials on costing. I also asked 
if cost factors were considered in papers at appropriate points where comparative 
studies were made, as in cataloguing or processing evaluation, and invited ex- 
amples of difficulty in securing cost data from libraries. My final two criteria 
were the response of students to any such teaching and the op>ortunities given 
students for projects or exercises in the field. 

Twelve of the fifteen replied, some at length with much illustrative material 
and J am taking the liberty of quoting some of the replies. 

Two of the twelve were to the point. One wrote: T find that we are not, in 
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fact, doing anything at all about teaching cost techniques but I have thrown 
everyone into a fine fury of wonder as to whether they should be through 
asking them!’ The other took me to task for pursuing my ‘own little pet subject 
field’ at a time when educational courses ‘have to be broad in scope and deep in 
principle.’ His next remark introduced the facet which I think merits some 
further discussion as it recurs in other replies: the longer the course is, the greater 
the opportunity becomes to study certain topics in depth; if more continual 
assessment were permitted, topics such as costing techniques may well play a 
greater part. He was, of course, referring to the quiet, revolutionary process in 
library education in which the Library Association’s two-year syllabus is being 
replaced by the three- or four-year degree syllabus in most schools. If I may 
hold to that point for a moment there is a pertinent remark from one other 
school: ‘Student reaction is interesting. L.A. course students tend to the view 
that this is not relevant to librarianship; persuading them that it is, is on occasion 
uphill work. Degree students are however much more receptive: they tackle 
these concepts in fair detail in the final year of the course, and having spent a 
year in the profession .. . the students appreciate the relevance to contemporary 
library administration.’ 

The clear-cut nature of this distinction may surprise many, but it is underlined 
by the experience of two schools which offer evidence of the readiness of 
postgraduate students to learn and epply costing techniques in projects based 
upon actual library case studies. There is, however, a different note struck by 
one school writing about postgraduate and undergraduate finals students: ‘I 
have found that the concepts and methods presented little difficulty; nor do the 
notions of probability, basic algebra, arithmetic. Further, most students show a 
satisfying perspicacity in identifying weaknesses in mathematical models pre- 
sented such as Urquhart/Buckland. However, their criticisms tend, very de- 
finitely, to be destructive, and they have little appreciation of how to go about 
remedying the defects of models. ... The students’ mathematical “literacy” is 
usually poor, and-—-more’s the worry—this does not seem to concern them.’ 

So much for students’ reactions. I think the conclusions one may draw from 
these statements are that students in the final year of a degree course or on a 
postgraduate course are learning cost techniques and applying them bene- 
ficially, and that the more critical factor appears to be the maturity of the 
student rather than the length of the course. Maturity, in this sense, does in- 
clude that acquired during the periods of directed practical work in libraries. 

Six other schools planned their teaching to ensure that broad management 
concepts, rather than particular techniques, were clearly understood by students, 
with the focus upon budgetary processes when illustration was necessary. No 
substantial teaching of costing techniques, as such, was undertaken, and the 
two limiting factors quoted were lack of time and the immaturity of students. It 
should be understood that a consensus of library school opinion in the matter of 
teaching management techniques was attained at Cambridge in March 1971, 
when, at the conclusion of a seminar organized by the Library Management 
Research Unit, ‘it was generally agreed that at levels up to first degree, all that 
could be given was an appreciation and awareness of management techniques.’ 

As these schools receive the majority of library students it is fair to note that, 
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within the broad policy framework, the ‘awareness’ is on occasion taken to 
interesting stages. To quote one: ‘Cost factors are used, whenever necessary, 
in general teaching. Examples are usually forthcoming from our good friends in 
neighbouring libraries (although the many variations in accounting practice 
make it difficult to isolate the components of many so-called unit costs).’ 
Examples on a pat with those in Management techniques with particular reference to 
local government, by J. M. Rogers, have proved satisfactory in making the student 
aware of the technique. Other schools use building costs, to show the com- 
parative cost per square foot, or staffing costs linked with workloads, to arrive 
at examples of general costings. Cost-consciousness is one thing, but, in the 
view of one school, the ‘ability to #se the techniques is better taught in special 
short courses after a few years’ more experience—and then only to those who 
wil employ them’. Is that last point, I wonder, significant to us today? 

One matter about which I was most curious (and unsatisfied) was the use of 
costing techniques or costs as a critical factor in the examination of cataloguing 
processes or retrieval systems. Papers were produced, such as Information 
services: measuring the cost, by J. M. S. Risk, or An introduction to the study of cost 
effectiveness in information systems, by Professor J. N. Wolfe, but it may have been a 
fault in my letter of enquiry that led to the omission of any precise statement of 
the part they played in the learning process. 

My enquiry about the degree of difficulty in obtaining cost data evoked some 
blunt comment: “Ihe problem is not mainly one of what to teach and how to 
teach it, but one of access to some actual cost figures; the most difficult ones to 
get hold of are the actual prices of equipment... and for consumable materials 
in the UK. What is required are regular tabulations in As/ib Proceedings or LAR 
of UK prices as in Hayes and Becker, Handbook of data processing for libraries. 
The second problem area is that of costing policies in various institutions.’ 
Here were stressed the differences in calculating overheads, depreciation 
and allocation. A third problem in the same area was the unwillingness 
of institutions supplying data to library schools to permit the publication of 
cost studies even when the identifying clues had been eliminated. Difficulties 
were mentioned by one other school in comparing ‘bald figures’ from two or 
more libraries without knowledge of the total library systems. The paucity of 
research studies in this field was stressed by a third school, which thought any 
present discussion would necessarily be ‘tentative’ and ‘exploratory’. 

The final consideration arising from this small survey must rest upon the 
nature and quality of the projects carried out at schools. One reports that there 
has been a number of students carrying out systems analysis and design studies 
as their special study project, with several concerned primarily with costing. 
Another school supplies three projects and I would like to use the titles to 
indicate the content and context: The unit cost of circulation in the X library; 
Determination of the unit cost of the circulation system at X college library; 
The unit cost of generating one catalogue card set at K college library. They are 
achievements of which I feel both lecturer and students may be proud, as 
time limitations were severe. 

To conclude on the survey—before turning to teaching itself—it may be said 
that there is far more attention paid to costing techniques in 1972 than ever 
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seemed possible in 1967, that the transition from two-year to longer or later 
(i.e. postgraduate) studies is speeding the movement towards a greater under- 
standing of management principles, social context, and values, and that con- 
straints such as insubstantial cost data or undue secrecy on the part of practising 
librarians probably match the restraints that some library educators impose 
upon techniques-centred courses. Not least in our discussions should be that 
small but so important question in a profession which nearly drowned in 
cataloguing and classification techniques: to whom should we teach costing 
techniques ? 


I would like to turn now to a plain account of teaching. As this is the first 
occasion in this paper that my personal views appear it may help to explain an 
early process of discolouration, when for eight years I bore the strain of keeping 
books and not reading them. The raw years of my working youth were spent in 
devising costing systems for two local authorities and, by maintaining rigid 
controls over expenditure analysis, it was possible to produce a range of unit 
costs which must at the time have been as startling to those who took decisions 
as they were unpredictable to me. One I remember was the cost of replacing 
panes in windows on Council estates. The results were shattering, too. When you 
realize that such work was carried out by elderly, semi-skilled men whose 
propensity for teabreaks was matched by that of the housewives, whose very 
proper concern to repay such kindness found expression in doing all the odd 
jobs on gate latches and doors unrecorded, and whose materials were for ever 
being shipped by a dog-like lorry, the value of the unit cost per pane—no 
matter how correctly computed—was no more real than the workrate of the 
workmen. They did work hard, and effectively; but, with time units of fifteen 
minutes, no minor jobs were recorded even if they were legitimate. Standard 
costs were attempted, for example the cost of scarifying a square yard of road 
surface; but one brave attempt to establish, for comparative and retirement 
purposes, the cost per mile for each vehicle reached a tricky point when it was 
discovered that a petrol pump at one depot actually wade gallons of petrol a 
month by giving short measure, The effect of sach a freak condition upon our 
figures can be imagined, but that was the majer difficulty: ensuring that con- 
ditions were stable. We measured operations, and it would not, I am certain, 
have occurred to us to measure or quantify any aspects of service. It was, there- 
fore, several years after becoming a librarian that the possibility of arriving at 
more precise costs occurred to me for those areas of our activity that could be 
isolated from ‘service’ connotation. This was in the 1950s, and I wrote to the 
LA and discovered the names of the other two librarians who shared my notion. 
We also discovered that two municipal treasurers—living miles apart—had 
prepared some material on costing library services. It was a brief and fruitless 
encounter; our best endeavours, as far as we could see, would bring us only to 
the fringes of any effective cost policy for a library when so much of what was 
spent—-and the manner of its spending—-was determined by arbitrary, incon- 
sistent and often extravagant decisions taken in the name of service. 

One incident in that period remains in memory. I was determined to use 
precise general costs where I could, and, as I wanted a wall-hung map unit, I 
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wrote for details of one described in a library journal. I pressed the obliging 
librarian hard for exact costs for this thing that hung out sheets and sheets of 
1” maps. Back it came with a specification, a drawing, labour and materials 
costs: all admirably tabulated. Neatly written along the bottom was: ‘The wall 
fell down, and had to be re-built.’ I have never had a wall-hung map unit. 
Today—or last year—as a lecturer, the need to teach costing techniques to 
young people who, in current parlance, would go into middle management, 
loomed less large than the need to engage them critically in the study of people 
in the library (personnel management and reader relations) and of the overall 
planning of systems. My judgement may have been influenced by my knowledge 
of the cost of mounting and maintaining effective costing systems; an example 
of what I mean is given in that rather curious publication, A report on the use of 
costing and other financial techniques in technical colleges, 1969, where, after some 
fourteen paragraphs explaining and examing a unit cost basis, using the course as 
the unit and, by division, producing a cost-per-course-student, the Report runs: 


A costing exercise on these lines would be theoretically possible, and, if methods of appor- 
tionment of indirect expenses were specified, cost comparisons could be made: between 
colleges. The results obtained would certainly be of interest, but it is doubtful whether the 
the cost of producing them could be justified. 


It goes on: 


Financial control and cost-conciousness could be enhanced both by less ambitious costing 
exercises within colleges and by the publication of national figures of average costs. The 
possibility of sophisticated induatrial-type costing will therefore not be pursued. ... 


It is difficult, in my view, to arrive at that kind of decision without far greater 
knowledge and experience of management situations than we are able to 
project in the classroom or seminar, even with case studies and exercises to 
help us. A technique is a tool used towards the attainment of an objective. A 
prerequisite to the use of a tool is understanding of the objective for which the 
tool is selected. It is that understanding, managerial understanding—insight if 
you like—-which we should be trying to inculcate, to a greater or lesser degree, 
in the process of library education. There is a danger that competence in the 
use of techniques, without managerial insights, will lead to a negative or 
destructive attitude, as has been previously stated by one of the library schools. 
“They have little appreciation of how to go about remedying the defects of the 
model. . .’. 

Let me sketch the lecturing programme in order that you may hang your 
criticism upon it or part of it. I would like to insert a background note. 
Apart from two major postgraduate institutions the library schools in the 
main are providing courses in tandem: the Library Association in one seat, a 
university or CNAA in the other. With some rapidity (and agreement) the 
two are changing places. The LA is now—as an examining body—taking the 
back seat, and the library schools are in the steering seat, and choosing, within 
a local academic structure, the direction the courses will take. 

The effects are important in this sense. Studies prepared by individual 
students are becoming increasingly accepted for assessment as a major element 
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in the examination of that course. Thus, student projects—the study of a topic 
in depth and at length—are moving into fields where we scarcely put a foot 
before. 

In this changing climate of the past few years there is not only individualized 
study, on projects, but new variants of traditional courses and also newer 
ways of learning, such as case studies, simulation and other exercises. 

Management is divided into the five elements beloved by Brech, Fayol and 
Drucker: Planning/organizing/motivating/controlling and innovating. Planning 
includes financial planning, but in the main the element of controlling brings 
with it the study of the techniques by which control is established, such as 
budgeting, costing, work study and so on. The Treasury’s Glossary of manage- 
ment techniques is used as an authority in the matter of definitions, with minor 
amendments. 

The list of readings is kept small throughout the two-year course, in order to 
ensure availability and consistency of presentation. Activities such as perform- 
ance budgeting are studied, with examples from the readings, but there is no 
attempt to prepare a budget by refercing to particular objectives. 

Costing, or cost accounting, is explained and considered in the light of 
various and varying statements from the readings. Direct and indirect costs are 
considered, and a handout assists the analysis. Unit cost is also looked at in this 
way, with some crude unit costs calculated, such as the cost of processing a book 
or of cataloguing a book. Cost—benefit analysis and cost-effectiveness are 
explained but there is no use of case material, and library examples of any great 
relevance have not yet been found, to be used. 

Later in the course, when two major projects are in train, there is a series of 
lectures with the problems-approack. “The problem of money’ takes actual 
examples of money problems or inadequate financial information. The absence 
of costs as a limiting factor in library development—and the lack of cost- 
consciousness—are now considered in the light of experiences or observations 
from fieldwork or other situations. By simple exercises it is shown how, for 
example, the price of a book is related to the cost of processing it and then to the 
cost of making it available to the reader, to form a basis for compiling a budget 
that will bring the resources of manpower, stock and space, among other things, 
into balance. 

Two of the greatest needs in teaching are the materials for case studies and 
authentic, detailed costings or unit costs. If as a result of this conference’s 
deliberations a more open attitude is adopted towards financial information it 
will be a matter of joy to my former colleagues and some compensation for the 
free manner in which they have advanced information about their teaching 
methods—in many respects their most prized, guarded and secret possession. 
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Use, efficiency and cost of external 
information services 


A, Kabi 


United Kingdom Chemical Information Service 
(UKCIS) 


Paper presented at an Aslib Engineering Group Conference on “Costing library and 
information services’, 2sth-27th February 1972 


IN THIS PAPER I will deal separately with the three main headings of use, 
efficiency and cost, and where possible compare them with ‘in-house’ informa- 
tion retrieval services. It would also be convenient and more realistic if we 
examine the above factors in terms of an existing operational service. Perhaps I 
will be forgiven for choosing the services offered by the UK Chemical Informa- 
tion Service (UKCIS) since I have some knowledge of that service. For those 
of you who are not acquainted with UKCIS activities, a very brief résumé 
seems appropriate. 

UKCIS provides a current-awareness and retrospective search service using 
the computer-readable files produced by the Chemical Abstracis Service. All 
UKCIS services are based on free-text. The software package presently used by 
UKCIS was developed for a KDFg9 machine and consists of a serial search 
program, a print program and a profile update program. (Our Research and 
Development Department is now preparing a new search program which will 
further improve the efficiency of searching and make retrospective searching an 
economic proposition.) Our search strategy allows use of simple Boolean 
operators and weights. It also allows for term truncation so that fragments of 
words can be searched for. Currently we offer our users three types of alerting 
services. They differ only in the form of output. The most popular service is the 
standard individual service, where the user receives the output in the form of 
6x4 inch cards which contain the bibliographic references as well as other 
pertinent information, such as profile number, article weights (wkere applicable), 
CA abstract number, location of research and terms matched etc. The MACRO- 
PROFILE Service provides notification in the form of a bulletin giving com- 
plete bibliographic reference, location of research and CA abstract numbers 
(where available). The third service is marketed under the name CAREF where 
the user receives notification in the form of a list of abstract numbers. The cost 
to the user depends on the data base and type of service. The costs of the services 
are not insignificant, but the benefits of the service are such that about 150 
users are paying for over 350 profiles on the standard service and over 120 
users subscribe to our MACROPROFILE and CAREF services. 


Use 
Let us start by examining the type of UKCIS users and the use made of UKCIS 
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services. UKCIS services are presently being used by subscribers from industrial 
and Government establishments and universities. A number of these sub- 
scribers pay for UKCIS services in spite of the fact that they have an ‘in-house’ 
information retrieval system. This may be due to the fact that external operators 
like UKCIS offer a wider choice of data bases and services. As far as I know, 
only a very few in-house operational systems process more than one data base. 

Most UKCIS subscribers use the services to keep themselves up to date in 
their fields. Besides providing access to literature on new products and new 
methods, current awareness services provide stimulation for research and 
prevent duplication of work. Some use the service to keep an eye on the work 
being carried out by their competitors and also to collect marketing information. 
Because UKCIS processes several data bases, the user can choose the data base 
most appropriate to his needs and also the type of service that suits him best. It 
must, however, be pointed out that external services cannot provide information 
on internal reports of companies or company management information. For this 
type of information it is advisable to have an internal information storage and 
retrieval system. 


Efficiency 
The efficiency of a service can be measured in a number of ways. The most 
important criteria appear to be: 


(1) Coverage 

(2) Recall, i.e. ability to retrieve all relevant references 

(3) Precision, i.e. ability to avoid retrieval of unwanted references 
(4) Currency, i.e. response time of the system 

(5) Time required to make use of the system. 


There is, of course, another important factor, namely cost which will be dealt 
with separately. 

For users whose interest falls in the realm of chemistry, UKCIS services 
provide excellent coverage. For example UKCIS services can give access to 
references from 13,000 journals, patents from twenty-six countries, conference 
proceedings, reviews etc. Since most external operators like UKCIS process a 
range of data bases, the user has a choice in terms of depth of coverage. This is 
not economically possible with an in-house operation since most internal 
operational services have a limited number of users for each data base, which 
does not allow proliferation. 

In terms of performance, services offered by external operators like UKCIS 
can equal if not better that of in-house services. Typical performance figures are 
difficult to produce for the UKCIS service environment because of the wide 
variation in user requirements. Nevertheless, it would be disappointing if we 
retrieved less than 90 per cent of the references relevant to the users’ interest and 
if less than 50 per cent of the documents delivered to the user were relevant. 
Since using an external service implies paying for the references delivered to the 
users, it becomes imperative that the service provides a high degree of pertinence 
without considerable loss of recall. Therefore most external operators spend 
considerable effort in research to improve the performance of the service. I 
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am not implying that operators of internal information retrieval systems make 
no effort to improve their services. However, the economics and service 
commitments provide a greater incentive to external operators to improve their 
service. Further, most external information service operators have Research 
and Development staff dedicated to improving information retrieval systems. 

Another important criterion for evaluating an information service is the 
currency it can provide. Currency is not always within the control of the 
external service operators. Operators like UKCIS who process data produced by 
outside organizations cannot influence the currency achieved by their services 
except in that they can ensure that data processing is done regularly and without 
delay. Again a service purchased from an outside operator like UKCIS can 
achieve this more easily since most of these external operators use dedicated 
computer time. It would be true to say that most ‘in-house’ information 
retrieval operators could also have similar dedicated time. Since the response 
time is dependent upon the smooth operation of data processing, it is important 
for service operators to be aware of the many things that can go wrong. Two 
of the most common causes of failure to provide a regular service are (a) delay in 
the receipt of source data, and (b) errors in tapes (like parity, missing tape 
header, labels, end-of-file indicators, tape formats etc.). 

Besides the above, the operator must be constantly aware of the possibility 
that the computer or the programs used may be deficient in some way and must 
take reasonable steps to minimize the effect of this. 

By handing over the task of information retrieval to an outside operator, 
one rids oneself of the awesome responsibility of maintaining a smooth opera- 
tion. An ‘in-house’ service can certainly overcome most of the above listed 
difficulties, but this will require some amount of manpower. Since most internal 
operators provide the service to a smaller number of people compared to an 
external operator, manpower utilization will be inefficient and uneconomic. 

Most mechanized services, whether operated internally or purchased from an 
external operator, require the user to expend some of his time. The user, for 
example, has to learn the art of programming a search strategy and he also has 
to check the output for relevant information. It must be remembered that 
computerized information retrieval is not a simple push button operation, but 
that the user has to be involved with the system. ‘These systems do not reduce 
the amount of information the user must study; they simply find it faster and 
more efficiently. Users’ time is spent in reading more primary literature and 
review articles. 

These services also allow more efficient use of information personnel, 
enabling them to devote time to evaluating and disseminating information. By 
purchasing services from an outside service, the information specialist does not 
spend his or her time in organizing and processing queries, but instead he can 
concentrate on channelling the list of references he receives from the operator 
appropriately. 

Purchase of services from an outside operator could lead to the establishment 
of an ideal ‘trilogue’ between top management, information specialist and 
researcher. The references retrieved will be sent to the information specialist 
who then scans through the card or abstracts and evaluates the information. 
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Information on marketing, competitors’ work, new products, can then be 
channelled to the top management and at the same time the researcher’s 
attention will be drawn to these. The information specialist will also devote his 
time to collecting feedback information from the researcher. Thus an external 
information supplier can enable an organization to function efficiently without 
excessive financial or manpower commitment. 


Cost 
Perhaps the most important criterion on which the services offered by an 
external information service have to be judged is that of cost. ‘The cost has to be 
balanced against that of the same service provided by an ‘in-house’ operation. 
In any comparison of costs one must follow strict cost-accounting procedure. 
One must account for all hidden costs and cost all operations realistically. 
‘In-house’ operations like external information services should be treated as a 
business entity, complete with its share of customer relation, operational and 
marketing problems. All these problems cost money. The main operational 
costs can be categorized under the following headings: 


(1) Machine charges 

(2) Staff cost 

(3) Stationery (including computer stationery) and postage 

(4) Subscription payable to the data base producer for the use of data bases and 
the cost of postage and package of data bases for transportation. 


(1) Machine charges 

Since the CAS data tapes are incompatible with the computer used by UKCIS 
the tapes have to be converted. This accounts for about twenty minutes of 
computer time per data base. This is a fixed cost and is not affected by the 
number of profiles processed. 

The second and largest part of the machine cost is due to the time used in 
producing the output, ie. time consumed in carrying out amendments, datavet 
(computer checking of profiles), search, sort and print, etc. This time is de- 
pendent upon the work load. Thus an interna] operator will pay more for 
computer time per search because he will invariably have a small work load. Of 


TABLE 1: Machine timings for a few sample runs 


Sources Search 
Date volume No.of No.of time Form print Print time 
isswe no. profiles amendments (min) fapes(mtins) (mins) 


28.8.71 CA 75/05 100 9 89 25 30 
CA 75/06 144 30 201 41 77 
11.9.71 CA 75/o7 100 13 69 20 27 
CA 7s/o8 139 18 204 42 70 
25.9.71 CA 7s/o9 100 9 63 23 28 
CA 75/10 139 20 157 44 66 
9.10.71 CA 75/11 80 15 60 16 22 
CA 75/12 137 14 179 35 56 
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course, one can increase the work load by running unnecessary profiles, 
Besides the above, there is a fixed machine charge which has to be paid ir- 
respective of the number of profiles serviced. UKCIS buys machine time from 
the University of Nottingham at the standard commercial rate. 

Table 1 gives you some indication of the run times. The figures do not 
include the time taken to add section numbers to the CA Condensates tapes 
(UKCIS searches allow selection by section numbers), amendments, data 
checking and feedback. The latter is useful to keep records of the computer 
runs and helps in the control of the operation. These amount to about sixty 
minutes of KDFo9 time per run. 

I have deliberately chosen CA Condensates, because this data base is the 
largest file we process. 


(2) Staff costs 
There are three types of staff costs, namely: 


(a) Professional staff time 

(b) Clerical and Secretarial 

(c) Keypunching operations. 

The professional staff time is mostly devoted to providing customer satis- 
faction, exploring new markets and seeking better servicing techniques. The 
clerical and secretarial staff are needed to provide a backing service to the 
professional staff and also for collating, packing and dispatching output. 

Since most operators permit a certain number of free amendments to profiles, 
it is necessary to have backing keyboarding facilities. Keypunching can be done 
either in-house or sent outside on contract. In UKCIS we have our own 
keypunching staff, and an internal accounting system; we pay about 6op per 
amendment. 


(3) Stationery and postage 
Stationery costs are normally quite high. Probably the most expensive item 
under this heading is the computer stationery used for printing output. UKCIS 
normally provides output on 6X4 inch cards. Although cards are most con- 
venient and an acceptable way of providing output, they are much more 
expensive than the line printer paper which is sometimes used to provide 
output. (Cards cost about £2.98 per 1,000 for large orders and paper about 
£1.00 per 1,000 sheets.) Despite the extra expense, we at UKCIS believe that in 
this instance acceptability must override any economic consideration. 

Other items under stationery include printing (search manuals, profile forms 
etc.) and packing material (e.g. envelopes and jiffy bags etc.) 

The mailing cost is proportional to the number of packages. We normally 
send all our output by first class recorded post. But for ‘in-house’ operation, 
charges for dispatch are probably not accounted for. 


(4) Subscription for data base 

This includes tape subscriptions, cost of tapes and distribution charges. Since 
UKCIS provides services using CAS data bases, it will be appropriate here to 
quote the annual subscription for these computer-readable files: 
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CA Condensates — £1,854 per annum 





CT — £ 717 per annum 

CBAC — £1,054 per annum 

POST — £1,054 per annum 
£4,779 





(UKCIS does however have concessionary rates by special arrangement with 
CAS.) 

Each data base is supplied on a 2400 ft. reel of magnetic tape and has to be 
leased at the rate of £6 per reel. Distribution charges amount to about $9.00 
per issue or £98 per data-base/year. So as you can see the cost of running an 
information retrieval service is quite high. 

Before making a decision about setting up one’s own information retrieval 
system, it is important to draw up financial plans in terms of overall objectives 
(e.g. profit maximization in terms of satisfaction or a target rate of return etc.) 
of the organization. The in-house service should provide equal unit contri- 
butions towards the overall margin of the organization. It should not depend on 
subsidies from other departments. In other words, it must justify its existence. 
Therefore, it is advisable that the operator must think in terms of supply and 
demand. An assessment of the demand likely to be made on the system is 
vitally important. 

In any assessment one has to take into account the likely cost of the service 
if purchased from an outside source and that provided by an ‘in-house’ service. 

It would be appropriate here to examine the cost of services presently 
available from UKCIS. Taking CA Condensates as a convenient example, the 
annual cost to a user of a profile is made up of three elements: 


(a) A basic subscription: at present £65 per part of CA Condensates. 

(b) A surcharge for the number of ‘search terms’ used in the profile—at 
present £5 per unit of fifty search terms. 

(c) A surcharge for the number of output items produced—at present £5 per 
unit of 150 output items. 


The minimum cost is therefore £75 per annum. Relatively few users require 
more than fifty search terms to define their interests in the profile but most users 
require more than 150 output items in the course of the year. The overall 
average cost is around f100-f110. 

It is a relatively simple matter to determine, in our system, the cost of each 
relevant item supplied. Taking CA Condensates as an example, the cost per 
relevant item notified ranges from 30p to 45p. The cost to a user will, however, 
be significantly higher than this because there are a number of tasks he has to 
undertake, in addition to paying his subscription, before the system will provide 
him with anything at all. 

It has always been our policy that the construction of search profiles must 
be the responsibility of the user because we feel that he is the only person 
finally able to judge the aptness of the search terms used in his profile. Even if, 
as we hope will be the case, we can substantially assist the user in profile 
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construction by, for example, a semi-automatic profile construction technique, 
which we are currently developing at UKCIS, we will still expect him to be the 
final arbiter of the form the profile will take. 

The other significant cost to the user is that associated with determining 
from the output he receives which references are relevant and which are not. 
The effect of time spent to do this will depend on many factozs; in some cases 
the assessment can be made on the basis of the bibliographic information on 
output cards alone. In others reference to an abstract or original document may 
be necessary. On average, however, there will be some cost which relates to the 
determination of relevance. Therefore the cost of using outside service can be 
divided into 2 parts: 


(a) the cost of the operational service; 
(b) the cost of profile construction and maintenance. 


We can draw an analogy here between information and the analyst service. 
For a small organization it is always advantageous to send analytical work to 
outside contractors. In the same way, for a small work load, it is more convenient 
and economical to use information retrieval services offered by external operators. 


CURRENT AWARENESS LIST 


Recent additions to the Aslib library catalogue are broken down into 
twelve broad groups, whose coverage is indicated below. These groups are 
not mutually exclusive but it is hoped that users will find them helpful in 
scanning for new items of interest. 


User Studies 
Analyses of information-seeking, literature-use and library-use patterns; user training. 


Communication and Knowledge 
Flow and organization of knowledge, including national policies; information theory. 


Information Processing Systems 


Dissemination, processing, storage and retrieval techniques and systems; data centres; 
management information systems, 


Language and Indexing 


Linguistics, semantics, nomenclature, terminology; subject headings, thesauri and their 
ea a indexing; abstracting; translating. 


Classification and Cataloguing 
Documentary and non-documentary coding; cataloguing; filing. 
M 


echanization 
Automation in libraries, broadly, including ‘housekeeping’ procedures; machines applicable 
in libraries; computer technology. 


Subject Or zation 


Special libraries and a documentation centres; paka of information including 
reference books and b TEREE reference and inquiry work, 


oe ane 
methods and systems; facsimile transmission; telex. 


and Publis 
Writing and oul hace ting and publishing; periodical references and citation 
patterns; bookselling; co t; legal aspects of computerized information. 


Administration and iat 
Special library and information service policy, buildings, furniture and staff; stock including 
special materials; lending and journal circulation. 


Systems 
Nati libraries; genera libraries and documentation centres; university and college 
libraries; inter-library co-operation. 


Professional Activity 
Library science, information science, documentation; professional associations, education, 
literature, organizations and research; biographies; detona, 


JANET WALKLEY 
Labrarian 
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User Studies 


THURONYI, GEZA T. and PIETKIEWICZ, WESLEY 
User participation in an information 
system, 


In 

ASIS, Annual TEE A 33rd, Fela ae 
1970. ee ociety 
for Information Science: ee 1970, 
p.141-6. 


HARMON, GLINN 
Information need transformation during 
inquiry: a reinterpretation of user rele- 


vance. 


In 
ASIS, Annual ee 33rd, Philadelphia, 


1970. ee I the American Society 
for loore Sen : volume 7... 1970, 
p-4173. 


SHAW, RALPH R, 
Pilot study on the use of scientific literature 
by scientists. 
Metuchen, N.J.: Scarecrow Reprint, 1971. 
0.8108 0346 I 
iii, 139p. 


WHITTON, DAVID 
Information and the quantity surveyor. 
CIG Bulletins, vol.2, 20.1, January 1972. 
.2I~2, 
e role of the quantity surveyor and his 
consequent information needs. 


A Perlodical literature of tropical and sub- 
tropical agriculture, 
Unesco Bullstin for Libraries, vol.26, 00.2, 


March—A 
Acalyacs a be whieh mesial 


most uently ap eee Re 
scatter language aaa 


WEISMANN, HERMAN M. 
Technical librarians and the National 
Standard Reference Data System. 
Special Libraries, vol. 63, no. 2, February 
1972, p.69-76. 
Survey of use of National Standard 
Reference Data System publications in 
U.S. technical libraries. 


NOVAK, MIROSLAV 
Zur Benutzung der ostsprachigen tech- 
nischen Literatur. 
Zeitschrift Bibliothekswesen snd Biblio- 
graphie, vol. 19, 10.1, 1972, p.1 7-21. 
The use of technical literature in Eastern 


at the Technische Informations- 
bib Hanover. 
AYERS, JERRY B. 


Journal articles related to the transplu- 
tonium elements 

Toi of Chemical eral vol.12, 
no.r, Fe Fo 1972 P 2 

Compares e EN of E 
Tile wit with that of strasis and 
Nuslear Science Abstracts. 


Chemical 


Talog ael lib 

Catalog use in a large research 

Library Quarterly, vol.42, no. age paii 
1972, P-129-39. 

LUNIN, LOIS F, ad CATLIN, FRANCIS I. 
Information science in the medica! school 
curriculum: a pioneer effort. 


In 
ASIS, Annual nape te 33rd, Parent ian 


1970, P erican Society 
for Information spe 7..+1970, 
P-37-9- 

Communication and Knowledge 

ASIS, Annual 33rd, Philadelphia, 
1970. Proceedings the American Society 


for Information esas: volume 7: the 
information conscious society: edited by 
Jeanne B. North. Washington, D.C.: 
ASIS, 1970. 

x, 348p. 


CRAWFORD, SUSAN 
Communication centrality and perform- 
ance. 


In 

ASIS, Annual Mectin 3 33td, R 
1970. oeaan e American Society 
for Information Science: volume 7... 1970, 
p.45~8. 


and others 
wae transfer to develop 
countries: rhe international ele 
ga i 
Is 
ASIS, Annual 


3 337d, peg or 
1970. Proceedings oft e American Society 
for Information Science: volume 7. ..1970, 


p.205—I0. 


COSATI 
Progress in scientific be technical com- 
munications 1970 


Washington (D.C): COST September 


JUNE 1972 


SKLOVSKY, G, A. 
The information ecosystem in the know- 

ledge environment. 

Australian ested) Journal, vol.21, no.1, 

Apr 1972, p.5-1I1. 

theory of information processing and 

transfer and how this is reflected in the 

proposed Australian national information 

system and in the information service of 

ICI Australia. 


KOCHEN, MANFRED 
Directory design for networks of informa- 
tion and referral centers. 
Library Quarterly, vol.42, no.1, January 
1972, P.59-83. 


FREEMAN, PETER 
Network prospects for the legal profession. 
Law Library Journal, vol.65, 00.1, February, 
Td p.4-12. 
information needs of American law- 
cate and how the networking of law 
raries can help to satisfy them. 


DAVIS, JOHN M. 
The transmission of information in psychia- 


try. 

In 

ASIS, Annual ings off 33rd, Philadelphia, 
1970. Proceedi the American Society 
for aaa ience: volume 7. ..1970, 
p-53-0. 


GOLDBERG, MURREY D. 
Worldwide network for exchange of neu- 
g physics numerical data. 


ASIS, Annual Meeting, 33rd, Philadelphia, 
1970. Proceedings o the American Society 
for Information Science: volume 7.. . 1970, 


p.1g~21. 


TCHUIGOUA, J. POUNOU 
Documentation and development: ex- 
perience in Algeria. 
Unesco Bulletin for Libraries, vol.26, no.2, 
ee 1972, P-73—9. 
Work in Algeria’s most important commer- 
cial library and information centre. 


SINAI, ALI asd HARVEY, JOHN F. 
Recent Iranian information science pro- 


In 

ASIS, Annual M , 33rd, Philadelphia, 
1970. ee ec American 

for Information Science: volume 7.. 


p-I91-3. 


-1979, 


Information Processing Systems 


ONTARIO. Commission on Post-Secondary 
Education. Libraries and information 
storage and retrieval systems. 
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awareness services: a discussion of prac- 
tical and theoretical problems of experi- 
mental design. 
Oxford: ESE Information Unit, 


Septemb 
59, [6]p.; Per (OSTI report no. 5111). 


KING, DONALD W. and CALDWELL, NANCY W. 
Cost effectiveness of retrospective search 
tems. 


em yyt (D.C): American Psycho- 
logi sociation, 1971. 
33p. (ED 051837). 


HEAPS, H. $. afd KO, W. C. C. 
Automatic adaptive processing of ques- 
tions in document retrieval. 


In 
ASIS, Annual aera 33rd, Philadelphia, 
1970. Proceedin the American Society 


for Information ae volume 7...1970, 
p.319-21. 


, KATHERINE and SCHULTZ, LOUISE 
An alternate strategy to iterative searching. 


In 

ASIS, Annual Meeting, 33rd, Philadelphia, 
1970. EEEE of the American Society 
for Information Science: volume 7. ..1970, 


P-323-5. 


NATIONAL SCIENCE LIBRARY (Canada) 
CAN/SDI Project: profile design manual, 


3rd ed. 
Ottawa: the Library, January 1972. 
Iv. (var. pag.) 


LINE, MAURICE B. and others 
Experimental information service in the 
social sciences 1969—71: final report, by 
Maurice B. Line, Dawn Cunningham, 
Susan Evans. 
Bath: Bath University Library, January 
1972, 900843 22 $. 
[4], 122, [40]p. 


HANFORD, W. E. and others 
Chemical news via audio tapes: Chemical 
Industry News. 
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Journal of Chemical Documentation, vol.12, 
no.I, February 1972, p.3-4. 

The dissemination of taped information to 
executives in the chemical industry. 


EDGILL, BRIAN C. 
Proposals for an information system: 
the construction industry. 
CUG Bullstin, vol.z, no.1, January 1972, 


.§—-10. 
Oden wotk in the area of preferred 
vocabulary, classification, coding, project 
and general information etc. 


GORDON, IRVING, and others 
Design and implementation of a chemical 
information center. 


In 
ASIS, Annual aba 33rd, Philadelphia, 
Ameri 


1970. P of the ican Society 
for Information Science: volume 7...1970, 
p.177-9- 


KING, HAROLD and MILLER, ELIZABETH K. 
The regional urban information network: 
a solution to the urban information 
dilemma? 


In 

ASIS, Annual E 33rd, Philadelphia, 
1970. Proceedings of the American Society 
for Information Science: volume 7...1970, 
p.181-3. 


FARKAS, IRENE 8. and FARKAS, TIBOR G. 
Problems of hospital information systems. 


In 

ASIS, Annual Meeting, 33rd, Philadelphia, 
1970. Proceedings ot the American Society 
for Information ce: volume 7...1970, 


p. 167-0. 


SALMON, RAPHAEL z: 
Planning with facts: a new approach for 
Medicai 


In 

ASIS, Annual Meeting, 33rd, Philadelphia, 
1970. Proceedin the American Society 
for Information Science: volume 7...1970, 
P.153—7- 


KENNEY, BRIGITTE L, and others 
An automated index and search system for 
psychiatric videotapes. 


n 
ASIS, Annual Meeting, 33rd, Philadelphia, 
1970. Proceedings of the American Society 
for Information Science: volume 7. .. 1970, 


p-129-39. 


PORTER, ROGER J., and others 
Epilepsy <A Retrieval System 
j): a new concept for medical 
literature storage and retrieval. 


VOL. 24, NO. 6 


In 
ASIS, Annual e 33rd, Philadelphia, 


1970. acai of the Ametican Society 
for Information Science: volume 7...1970, 
p.I7I-2. 


COLEMAN, RAYMOND J. and RILEY, M. J. 
The organizational impact of MIS. 
Journal of Systems Management, vol.23, 00.3, 
eta 1972, p.13-9. ee 

Ow management information systems 
affect decision-making at various levels of 
management. 


BURCH, JOBN G. 
An independent information system. 
Journal of Systems Management, vol.23, 10.3, 
rch 1972, p.36—-41. 

ent informetion should be made 
available to interested groups outside the 
organization such as stockholders and 
trustees. 


Language and Indexing 

SCHARF, B, 
Objective assessment of specialized dic- 
tionaries: analysis and method. 
Ashh Technical Transiation Bulletin, vol.18, 
no.1, Spring 1972, p.z0~7. 
The statistical testing of the worth of 
technical dictionaries. 


ALEMAN, VERONICA 
Problema terminologiei stlintifice si teh- 
nice prin prisma informarii’documentare. 
Problen Informare si Documentare, vol.6, 
no.1, Jan 1972, p.17—30. 
The OE Ap E c and technical 
terminology and criteria for its standardiza- 
tion. 


NORRIS, C. 
NLL Review, volz, no.2, April 1972, 


56-60, 
The use of MeSH. 


WOODS, WILLIAM EDWARD 
Headings, subject: see SUBJECT HEADINGS. 
Library Resources and Technical Services, vol. 
16, no.1, Winter 1972, p.79-81. 
S a aada ormat for subject 
eine in indexes, bibliographies etc. 
*VIET, JEAN 
Thesaurus for information processing in 
sociology: prepared under the auspices of 
the International Committee for Social 
Science Information and Documentation. 
Paris: Mouton, 1971. 
35p. (Maison des Sciences, de ?Homme. 
ice d’Echange et d’Informations 
Scientifiques publications: serie D.) 
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HARGRAVE, CHARLES W. aad WALL, EUGENE 
Retrieval improvement effected by use of a 
thesaurus, 


In 
ASIS, Annual ene eats 33rd, ey ore 


1970. o Sea 
for Information Science: pea ee 
p.29I—4. 


THORNTON, JOHN L. 
The Inds Sean April 
xr, OLS, 0.1, pri 1972, p.17-9. 
Criteria of good i indexes an examina- 
tion of 12 books in their light. 


TATHAM, F. H. C, 
What is a good index? 
The Indexer, vol.8, no.1, April 1972, p.23-8. 
Criteria of good book nie 


HARLING, BRUCE 8.C. 
The state of the indexing art in British 
engineering books; a general impression. 
The Indexer, vol.8, no.1, ay eed 1972, p.13-6. 
Provides statistics on between 
1891-971. 


COLLISON, ROBERT L. 
Current American trends in indexing. 
The Indexer, vol.8, no.1, April 1972, 
Sei pages of illus. following p. 4p: 
ments in several ican co 
tive indexes to periodicals. 


HOLMSTROM, J. EDWIN 

The indexing of multi-author, 

volume and periodical publications. 

The Indexer, vol.8, 0.1, April 1972, 
Eas pages of illus. preceding p.41. 
roblems in indexing weekly, monthly, 

bi-monthl a annual publications, with 

4 case stu 


multi- 


"Training for indexing. 
Training or in 
The Indexer, vol.8, no.1, April 1972, p. pa 
a courses held by "the Society of In- 
exers. 


FALE, HOWARD afd TOMPKINS, HOWARD E. 
Author assisted indexing. 


In 

ASIS, Annual ee 33rd, Philadelphia, 
1970. Proc of the American Society 
for Information 1970, 


p-283—90. 


ience: volume 7.. 


WILLIAMS, JOHN H. 
Research on automatic indexing, classifi- 
cation, and abstracting techniques: final 


report. Gaithersbur J: IBM 
Federal Systems Divison, Aani 197%. 
[if], 6p. (8D 723168) 


CURRENT AWARENESS LIST 


O'TOOLE, WILLIAM E. and KEPLINGER, MICHAEL 


8. 
An experimental program for automatic 
indexing at the National Bureau of Stan- 


In 
ASIS, Annual fins ot the Aes 331d, eee 
1970. Proceedin Society 


for Information Science: eter 7.. 
p.301-8, 


«1970, 


R. T. and SCHWARZLANDER, H. 
Variations in the assessment of the infor- 
mation content of documents. 


ASIS, Annoual M , 33rd, Philadelphia, 
1970. e of the American Society 
for Information Science: volume 7. . . 1970, 


p.279-81. 


SARACEVIC, TEFKO 
Ten years of relevance experimentation: 


As summary and synthesis of conclusions. 


ASIS, Annual Meeting, 33rd, Philadelphia, 


1970. Pro of the American Society 
for Information Science: volume 7. . . 1970, 
p.33--6. 


FLURY, WILLIAM R. afd HENDERSON, DIANE D. 
A. user oriented KWIC index: KWOC-ed, 
p eed and enriched. 


ASIS, Annual a 
1970. Proceedin 
for Information Meare: volume 7.. 


p.101—5. 


SMITH, PATRICIA P, 
Increasing recall of keyword indexes by 
semua indexing root character 


33rd, Philadelphia, 
the American Society 


1970, 


In 

ASIS, Annual M , 33rd, Philadelphia, 
1970. Proceedings o the American Society 
for Information Science: volume 7. . . 1970, 
p.275-7. 

HERR, J. JOANNE 
Use of data-base access for interindexer 


communication and for indexer training. 


ASIS, Annual Meeting, ng, 33rd, ET 
1970. oe e American ety 
yaaa ience: volume 7...1970, 
p.103 


ELROD, J. MCREE 
The two-language collection with the bi- 
lingual reader. 

International Cataloguing, ee I, 00.1, 
anuary—March 1972, 8 

roblems of Pod cik catalogues for 

material in several languages and/or 


scripts. 
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CUNNINGHAM, DALE S$. 
Multi level translation: a solution to 


ean language information needs. 


ASIS, Annual veng 33rd, Philadelphia, 
1970. EEREN the American Society 
for Information Science: volume 7. . . 1970, 


p.245~7. 


Classification and Cataloguing 


BIOSCIENCES INFORMATION SERVICE 
Subjects classification outline for Biological 
Abstracts and Bioresearch Index. 
Philadelphia (Pa.): Biological Abstracts, 
1972. 2Ip. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHYSICS 
Physics and astronomy classification 
eme. 
New York: American Institute of Physics, 
Information Division, 1971. 
IIop. 


WOLFF_TERROINE, M. 
La classification automatique: son utilisa- 
tion dans la science de linformation. 
Docxmentalists, volg, no.1, March 1972, 

21-4. 
e principles of automatic classification 
and their application to information 

science. 


MOWERY, ROBERT L. 
The tic other. 
Library Resources and Technical Services, vol. 
16, no. 1, Winter 1972, p.74~-8. 
A recent survey of U.S. academic libraries 
shows that classification schemes used are 
‘LC’, ‘DC’ and ‘other’: the article examines 
the meaning of ‘other’ and thus throws 
light on the trend to reclassify by ‘LC’. 


TAYLOR, GERRY M. and ANDERSON, JAMES F, 
It will cost more tomorrow. 
Library Resources and Technical Services, 
voL.16, no.1, Winter 1972, p.79-81. 
The reclassification of the bookstock of 
Arkansas State University Library from 
DC to LC. 


BAKEWELL, K. G. B. 
A manual of cataloguing practice. 
Oxford: Pergamon, 1972. 08 0166 37 O, 
xiii, 298p.; bibliog. fatertatio eries 
of monopraphs in iba and information 
science, no. 14) 


BRYANT, P. and others 
The Bath Mini-Catalogue: a progress 
FET by P. Bryant, G. M. Venner and 
B. Line. 
Bath: Bath University Library, February 
1972. 
41, [57]p. 
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BIRMINGHAM LIBRARIES CO-OPERATIVE 
PEAR A PROJECT, _ 
ing catalogue systems in three librar- 
ies,  Bieningh i the Project, 1972. 
0-903 154-02-1. 
[x], 37p. 


MALTBY, A. and DUXBURY, A. 
Description and annotation in catalogues: 
reader requirements. 
New Library World, vol.73, 00.862, April 
1972, p.260~-2, 273, 
A. study by Manchester and Belfast Schools 
of Librarianship. 


GREEN, MALCOLM 


Cataloguing of series publications. 
ened leim, vol.2, 20.1, January 1972, 
26-7. 


o what extent do report series in civil 
engineering need cataloguing, and how far 
can the indexes to the series serve the 
librarian’s purpose. 


oas ad (or oe iad aon 
orm cards for cataloguing. 
Spesial Libraries, vol.53, no.2, February 
Ua p.79-81. 
e use of preprinted form cards for 
cataloguing pamphlets. 


aa Saas acer x. 

e fallacy of corporate authorship: how 
its continuance prevents effective cata- 

noes of government documents. 


ASIS, Annual a 33rd, Philadelphi 
1970. oe of the American Society 
for Information Science: volume 7. . . 1970, 


P-233~5- 


Mechanization 


MASON, ELLSWORTH 
Computers in libraries. 
Library Resources and Tesknseal Services, vol. 
16, no.1, Winter 1972, p.s—10, 
Argues that li automation was 
accepted without critical evaluation of its 
huge cost. 


AVRAM, HENRIETTE D. 
Library automation: a kalanced view. 
Library Resources and Technical Services, vol. 
16, no.1, Winter 1972, p.11-18. 
Attempts to refute 2 recent papers by 
Ellsworth Mason Ta the positive 
accomplishments in the fiel 


WARHEIT, I. A, 
The small computer and the library. 


In 
ASIS, Annual Meeting, 33rd, Philadelphia, 
1970. Proceedings of the American Society 


JUNE 1972 


foe Information Science: volume 7. . 
p. 91-3. 


g 1970, 


RETTENMAYER, 
File orderi oh retrieving costs. 
informatie torage and Retrial, vol.8, 00.2, 
April, 1972, "79793. 
e use of clustering to recorder files for 


the purpose of reducing costs and increas- 
ing the retrieval rate carly in the response 
period. 


R PHa : 
oftware des or vocabulary control 
(DOCTOR) system. 


In 
ASIS, Annual Meeting, 33rd, Philadelphia, 


1970. of the American Society 
for Information aes volume 7...1970, 
P-195—7- 


BILLINGSLEY, ALICE 
Bibliography of library automation. 
American Libraries, vol.3, no.3, March 
1972, p.289-312. 
Covers 1969-71 and supplements that 
compiled by Charlene a ia ALA 
Bulletin, September 1969, p.1117-34. 


WRIGHT, G. H. 
SAN C: library automation and the col- 
eges. 
College Bibhocentre Newsletter, no.2, Feb- 
ruary 1972, P.9—1I5. 
The use of MARC in Canada. 


BIERMAN, 
An operatin mating MARC-based SDI system, 
some pr services and user re- 
actions 

In 

ASIS, Annual Meeting, 33rd, Philadelphia, 
1970. T eas of the American Society 
for Information : volume 7. ..1970, 
p.87-9. 

BLAIR, JOAN 


Routing slips from the computer. 

Spesial Libraries, vol.63, no.2, February 
1972, p.82~4. 

A computerized system of printing and 
updating routing lists. 


SIMMONS, PETER 

Reserve collections: some computer 
assistance for the perennial problems. 
Canadian Labrary Journal, vol.29, no.2, 
March-April 1972, p.82-7. 

Practice with reserve collections in the 
University of British Columbia Library, 
including the use of a computer to produce 
lists of course materials Ad loans statistics. 


CURRENT AWARENESS LIST 


NORRIS, JEAN A, afd JOERGER, ROBERT E. 
University of Florida libraries automated 
union serials list. 


In 

ASIS, Annual M , 33rd, Philadelphia, 
1970, Saarinen the American Society 
for Information : volume 7...1970, 
P7377. 


SIMMONS, PETER 
Improving collections through computer 
circulation records in a univer- 

sity library. 


ASIS, Annual Meeting, 33rd, Philadelphia, 


1970. Proceedings o the American Society 
for Information Science: volume 7. ..1970, 
p.5 9-63. 


TE UNIVERSITY. Computing Labora- 
and NEWCASTLE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY. 
talogue computerization project: final 

report to OSTI, 1967-71. 
Newcastle: the University, [r971] 
3v. (OSTI report no. 5110) 


MATTHEWS, FRED W. 
Weighted term search: a strategy for 
searching 2 large file by computer for 
document retrieval. 


ASIS, Annual Meeting, 33rd, Philadelphia 
1970. SENERE of the American Society 
for Information ce: volume 7...1970, 


D-315-17- 


KILGOUR, FREDERICK G., and others 
Retrieval of bibliographic entries from a 
name-title catalogue by use of truncated 
search keys. 


In 

ASIS, Annual Mering, 33rd, Philadelphia, 
1970. Proceedin the American Society 
for Information Science: volume 7...1970, 


p.79-82. 


POMASSL, GERHARD 

Reihe C der Deutschen National-bibliographie 
auf EDV umgestellt. 

iniii fer ee vol.86, n0.2, 
Pebruary 1972, p. 
The ealtication et care ‘ of the East German 
national bibliography with the aid of a 
computer. 


BELTON, M. E PRE 
Computer-ai oduction of the subject 
en the SMRE Biblsography 
The Indexer, vol.8, no.1, April 1972, P-44-9. 
The use of a computer to create a subject 
index from the tithes of staff papers for the 
SMEE reich troduced by the Safety 
in Mines Research Estbliahmene 
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BAUER, CHARLES X. 
Automation and its lessons. 
Special Libraries, vol.63, no.2, February 
ee l 
e lessons to be learnt from the continu- 
ing automation of the Technical Informa- 
tion Department of Lockheed-Georgia Co. 


NYSSEN, R. and others 
Du fichier conventionnel au système 
documentaire dit SIDERAL: ou six 
années de documentation dans le group 
etrolier ELP-ERAP. 
Aeria vol.9, no.1, March 1972, 
p.2-16. 
On-line pea tee retrieval at the oe 
ERAP group of petroleum companies an 
other operations of the information ser- 
vice. 


LYNCH, MICHAEL F. avd others 
Computer han of chemical structure 
information, by Michael F. Lynch, Judith 
M. Harrison and William G. Town. 
London: Macdonald, 1971. 356 03866 1. 
xii, 148p. 


PICK, R. O. and others 

Strategy of data retrieval and analysis from 
large biological and chemical files. 

Journal of Chemical Documentation, vol.12, 
no.1, February 1972, p.35~7. 

An approach to retrieval and analysis of 
data from the files of the antimalarial drug 
development programme at the Walter 
Reed ey Institute of Researca. 


ECKERMANN, E. H. and others 
Processing data from a large drug develop- 
ment pro : 
Journal of Chemical Documentation, vol.12, 
No.1, Fe 1972, p.38~—4o. 
Processing biological and chemical data 
from the antimalarial drug programme of 
the Walter Reed Army Institute of 
Research. 


SMITH, DANIEL R. and others 
Computerized drug information services. 
shige! of Chemical Dotumentation, vol.12, 
no.1, February 1972, p.g-13. 
Comparison between 4 computerized ser- 
vices for overlap, timeliness and unique 
areas of journal coverage. 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 
On-line remote catalog access and circula- 
tion control tem: Part I: functional 
specifications: TI: user’s manual, 
lumbus (Ohio): the University Libraries 
Publications Committee, 1971. 
tv. [var pag.]. 


VOL. 24, NO. 6 


LANCASTER, F. WILFRED 
Evaluation of on-line searching in MED- 
LARS (AIM~TWX) Gh. biomedical prac- 


titioners. eee : Illinois Univer- 
sity Graduate School of Library Science, 
February 1972. 


22p. (Occasional papers no. ror). 


CHEN, SIMON P. J. 
On-line and real time cataloguing by ATS. 
LARC Newsistier, vol. 4, no. 2, February 


1972, p. I-2. 
The production of a card ei oe using 
an on-line IBM 2471 at Western Kentucky 
University Library. 


LANDAU, ROBERT M. 
New economic factors in the integration 
of computer terminal on-line retrieval 
and large microform data banks. 
pea of Micrographtss, vol.s5, no.3, Jan- 
uary 1972, p. 25-9. 


STILLER, JOY DANCIS 
Use of on-line remot access information 


ee systems. 


ASIS, Annual Meane 33rd, Philadelphi 
1970. Proceedings of the American Society 
for Information Science: volume 7. ..1970, 


p.107-9. 


RAE, PATRICK D, J. 

On-line information retrieval systems: 
experience of the Parkinson Information 
Center using the SUNY Biomedical Com- 
munication Network. 

ASIS, Annual Meeting, 33rd, Philadelphia, 
1970. Proceedings of the American Society 
for Information Sciencs: volume 7...1970, 
p-173-6. 


KENNEDY, JAMES H. afd SOKOLOSKI, JAMES $. 
ine considerations of an opera- 
tional on-line university library acquisition 


p Pen 
ASIS, Annual Meeting, 33rd, Philadelphia, 
1970. Proceedings of the American Society 


for Information Science: volume 7... 1970, 
p-65-7- 
7 Catal ae displa bibliogra 
oguing and display of bibliographic 
information in an on-lins catalog. 


In 
ASIS, Annual Meeting, 33rd, Philadelphia 
can 


1970. Pea ope American Society 
for Information Sci : volume 7, ..1970, 
p.65-72. 

COOK, KENNETH H. 

An experimental on-line system for Psycho- 

logical Abstracts. 
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In 
ASIS, Annual aring, 33rd, Philadelphia, 
ings of the Ameri j 


1970. oe erican Society 
for Information Science: volume 7...1970, 
p.1lI-4. 


HERSEY, DAVID F, and others 
Comparison of on-line retrieval using 
free text words and scientist indexing, by 
David F. H , Willis R. Foster, Ernest 
W. Stelder and William T. Carlson. 


# 

ASIS, Annual Meeting, 33rd, Philadelphia, 
1970. Proceedings ot the American Society 
for Information Science; volume 7... 1970, 
p.265-8. 

GOLDFARB, CHARLES F. 
An on-line system for integrated text pro- 

Poe 5 

ASIS, Annual Meeting, 33rd, Philadelphia, 
1970. ee of the American Society 
for Information Science: volume 7. ..1970, 
p-147-50.- 


CLARKE, D. C. 
Query formulation for on-line reference 
retrieval: design considerations from the 

Fi a ehet viewpoint. 

ASIS, Annual Eee ee. 33rd, Philadelphi 
1970. Proceedings of the American Society 

for Information Sae: volume 7...1970, 
p. 83—6. 

TRESSEL, GEORGE W., and others 
Automated retrieval and remote viewing of 
COSATI microfiche: problems and pros- 
pects. 


In 

ASIS, Annual eenig 33rd, Philadelphia, 
1970. E of the American Society 
for Information Science: volume 7. .. 1970, 
p.123-8, 


SMITH, GLORIA L. and HERR, J. JOANNE 
Searching the Nwelear Science Abstracts data 
base by use of the Berkeley Mass Storage 


System. 

Journal of Chemical ae voLi2; 
no.1, February 1972, p.26-9. 

An on-line system "vith capacity equiva- 
lent to 100 IBM-2321 data cells, high 
serial-road rate, archival data storage and 
random access capability. 


FELDMANN, RICHARD J. aad HELLER, STEPHEN R. 
An application of interactive graphics: the 
nested retrieval of chemical structures. 
Journal of Chemical Documentation, vol.12, 


no.1, February 1972, p.48—54. 
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FELDMANN, RICHARD J., and others 
An application of interactive computing: 
a chemical information system. 
Journal of Chimical Documentation, vol.12, 
no.1, F 1972, p.41-7. 
The use of the structural diagram as the 
means of interaction between a chemist and 
his computerized information system. 


MINEEL, VERA 
Data terminal and your library. 
Tempe (Ariz): C Association, 1972. 
84p. 


LANDAU, ROBERT M. 
Computer terminals: the gate-way to intel- 
lectual infinity thru networks, the intellec- 
ae super-highways of the ’70’s. 


ASIS, Annual M 33rd, Philadelphia, 
1970. Proceedings of the American Society 
for Information Science: volume 7. ..1970, 


P-237-9. 


HARVEY, JOHN F. and SINAL ALI 
The Irandoc—Tebroc automation program. 


In 
ASIS, Annual ing, 33rd, Philadelphia, 
1970. Proceedings of the American Society 


for Information Science: volume 7...1970, 
p.21§-17. 
Subject Organization 


KREYSA, FRANK J. 

SSIE: an information centre which stores 

foresight. 

J of Chemical Documentation, vol.12, 

no.1, dnan 1972, p.19-22. 

A centre supplying information on on- 
ing resea r Smithsonian Science 
ormation ge). 


BIGGS, PENELOPE 
Institute for the Study of Drug Depend- 
ence. 
Library Association Record, vol.74, 00.4, 
April 1972, p.74. i 
Describes the work of the I.S.D.D. library. 


BERGER, R. 
Le service de documentation de Wendel- 
SIDELOR: une experience originale. 
Doctrsentaliste, vol.9, 00.1, March 1972, 


17-19. 

The SDI service and other information 
processing activities at the Wendel-SIDE- 
LOR Company. 


TULLIER, P. M. 
The Hamlet Evaluation System (HES/70): 
a large-scale computer assisted manage- 
ment information system for measuring 
pacification in South Vietnam. 
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In 

ASIS, Annual Mering, 33rd, Philadelphia, 
1970. Steer rs the American Society 
for Information Science: volume 7...1979, 
p.11§—22. 


POSTELNICU, M. 
Aspecte din activitatea documentară fn 
domeniul hidrotebnic. 
Problems de Informare si Documeniare, vol.6, 
no.I, January 1972, p.34~44. 
Work at the Hydraulic Engineering In- 
formation Centre in Romania. 


ZÉRAFFA, JOSETTE 
DPLN.S.E.RM. et Pinformation bio- 


medicale, 

Bulletin des Bibliothèques de France, vol.17, 
no.2, February 1972, p. 35-65. 

The automated m ormation centre 
of the Institut de la Santé et de la Recherche 
Médicale and its services. 


a COSTE a 
rganizarea $i eficienta informarii docu- 
mentare la Institutul de proiectare Timi- 


BOALA. 

Probleme de Informare si Documentare, vol.6, 
no.2, February 1972, p.94-9. 
Documentary information ces at the 
Timişoara Design Institute in Romania, 


AITLLS, JACQUELINE 
A review of the literature on Ri 
communications in science and - 
nology. 


London: Aslib, ene 85142 039 7. 
[4], oP Aslib Occasional Publication 
no.9 


WHITE, BRENDA 
Use of information in planning. 
CIIG Bulletin, vol.2, no.1, January, 1972, 
„2—4. 
urces of information in planning educa- 
tion research and practice, and the prob- 
lems they present, 


JACOB, R. A. 
Information problems and the law. 
Information Setentist, vol.6, no.1, March 


1972; p-3-13. 
e ormation services available for 
tracing statute and case law in Britain. 


i A re bibliog h li 
selective bibliography on library opers- 
tions research. 
Library Quarterly, vol.42, no.1, January 
1972, p.1§2-8. 


GALVIN, THOMAS J. 
Current problems in reference service, 


VOL. 24, NO. 6 


New York, London: Bowker, 
O 8352 0425 I. 
iii, 162p.; bibliog. 


1971, 


Reprography 
NATIONAL MICROFILM ASSOCIATION. Annual 
ing and Convention, zoth, Washing- 


ate shia pda ceedin 
ographics update: proceedings..., 
edited by P. Richard Poulin. i 
Silver Spring (Md.): the Association, 
1971. 
Iv. [var. pag.] 
REVILL, D. H, 
Reprographic reflectioas. 


New Labrary World, vol.73, 00.862, April 
1972, p.263-6. 

Review of new equipment on the British 
market. 


REINTJES, J. FRANCIS, avd others 


A a ae tion, reflective screen 
microfiche viewer. 


Journal of Mucrogreplies, vol.5, 0.3, 
January 1972, p.117—-22. 

Description and evaluation of an i- 
mental microfiche viewer that projects 
images on a vertical, matt, nondirecti 
reflecting screen. 


EVANS, CHARLES W. 
High reduction microfiche for libraries: 
an evaluation of collections from the 
National Cash ng ag Company and 
Library Resources Inc. 
Libr, Resources and Technical Services, 
vol.16, no.1, Winter 1972, p.33~47. 


WILBER, ALAN W. 

Microfiche systems for the small user. 
ournal of Micrographus, vols, 
anuary 1972, p.13I-6. 

Survey of 50 military users of microfiche 


no.3, 


to develop design critezia for storage and 
retrieval systems for small technical infor- 
mation activities. 

WALL, R. A. 
COMP: Computer Output Microfilm 
Peek-a-boo. 


NRCd Bulletin, vol.5, no.2, Spring 1972, 


«42-3. 
The production by computer of optical 
coincidence files on fiche. 


PARSONS, R. B, 
The economics of microforms as a storage 
medium in libraries. 
NLL Review, vol2, 20.2, April 1972, 
P-45—55. : 
Costing storage of periodicals in micro- 
form and hardcopy based on National 
Lending Library experience. 
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JUNE 1972 


KEPLINGER, MICHAEL 3, 
The case for invisible copies, 


In 

Hs Aol Me, parl, Pale 
1970. Pro of the American Society 
for Information Science: volume 7. . . 1970, 
p.241-3. 


MAYNARD, JEFF 
What the Post Office has to offer. 
Computer Management, vol.7, 00.3, March 


1972, p.34—-6. 
Dees the Post Office’s 5 Datel services 
for computer data transmission. 


KNIGHT, GEORGE 


Desk-top information systems utilizing 
i lithographed micro-images. 


n 

ASIS, Annual Meeting, 33rd, Philadelphia, 
1970. o ot the American 
for Information Science: volume 7. ..1970, 
p.225-6. 


OHLMAN, HERBERT 
How to attend a distant conference at 
home: the 1966 UNYSADI teleconference. 


In 
ASIS, Annual Meetin g: 33rd, Philadelphia, 
1970. P of the American Society 


for Information Science: volume 7. . . 1970, 
p.22732. 

Printing and Publishing 

BURNS, G. H 


ournal indexes—for editorial use. 

j Indexer, vol8, no.1, April 1972, 
p.62-5. 
The compilation, for editorial office use, 
of an index to the editor’s collection of 
issues of his journal accumulated over the 
years, 


BAULKWILL, W. J., and others 
The preparation of reports: a guide for 
authors, editors and typists, by W. J. 
Baulkwill, N. W. Posnett and P., M. Reilly. 
Tolworth, Surrey: Great Britain. Foreign 
and Commonwealth Office, Overseas 


Development Administration. Lang 
Resources Division, 1971. 
2V, 


KRISTY, NORTON F. 
4 System design for microbook publishing. 
n 
ASIS, Annual ee 33rd, Philadelphia, 
1970, Pr ings of the American Society 
for Information Science: volume 7. . . 1979, 
p.22I-3. 


BECK, LEONARD N. 
Soviet discussion of the exponential 
growth of scientific publications. 


CURRENT AWARENESS LIST 


In 

ASIS, Annual ees 33rd, Philadelphia, 
1970. P the American Society 
for Information Science: volume 7. . . 1970, 
P.5~17. 


VELKE, LISSA 
The use of citation patterns in the identi- 
fication of ‘research front’ authors and 
; ‘classic’ papers. 
n 
ASIS, Annual oe 33td, Philadelphia, 
of the 


1970. oe American Society 
for Information Science: volume 7. . . 1970, 
D-49-50. 


SENGUPTA, I. N. 

Impact of scientific serials on the advance- 
ment of medical knowledge: an objective 
method of analysis. 

eh ees Review, vol.4, no.2, 

pril 1972, p.1 5. 

À Heo a od for selecting ENER 
based on citation counting in the Annual 
Review bibliographies. 


CANHAM, G. W, RAYNER 
Information problems of an inorganic 
chemist. 
Journal of Chemical Documentation, vol.12, 
no.1, February 1972, p.5—6. 
Citation patterns in journals carrying 
material in inorganic chemistry. 


CARROLL, JOHN M. 
Privacy—and the computer. 


ASIS, Annual antl s, 33rd, Philadelphia, 
1970. proeee nee ot the American Society 
for Information Science: volume 7. . . 1970, 
p-31I-13. 


Administration and Management 


REDFERN, BRIAN 
Studies in library management, volume 1, 
London: Bingley, 1972. © 85157 122 0. 
168p.; bibliogs. 


CHICAGO UNIVERSITY. Graduate Library 
SchooL 
Proceedings of 35th Annual Conference, 
Chicago, 2nd-4th August 1971. Operations 
Research: implications for libraries. 
Library QOunarterly, vol.q42, no.1, January, 
1972, p.1~160, 
II papers. 


MORSE, PHILIP M. 
Mezsures of library effectiveness. 
Library Quarterly, vol.42, no.1, January 
1972, p-15-30. 
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ASLIB PROCEEDINGS 


CHURCHMAN, C. WEST ere 
Operations research rospects for libraries: 
the realities and ideas. 

Library Quarterly, vol.42, 00.1, 
1972, p.G-14. 


January 


HAMBURG, MORRIS, RAMIST, LEONARD KE. and 
BOMMER, MICHAEL R. W. 
Library objectives and performance 
measures and their use in decision making. 
Library Quarterly, vol.42, no.1, January 
1972, p.107~28. 


LEDMKUHLER, FERDINAND F, 
Library operations research: a process of 
discovery and justification. 
Library Quarterly, vol.42, 
1972, p.84-96. 


KORFHAGE, R. R., NARAYAN BHAT, V. and 
NANCE, RICHARD E. 
E models for library information net- 
wor 


no.1, January 


Library Quarterly, vol.42, no.1, January 
1972, Pp.31-42. 


WILSON, JOHN H. 
Major trends and portents related to 
information costs. 


In 

ASIS, Annual M , 33td, Philadelphia, 
1970. Proceedin the American Society 
for Information pot volume 7...1970, 


P-249~52. 


MASON, DONALD 
PPBS: a Peon to an industrial informa- 
tion an tary service. 
Journal of Librarianship, vol.4, no. 2, April 
1972, p.9I-105. 

e use of the Planning-Programming— 

Budgeting System to quantify the cost 
benefits of information activities. 


KOUNTZ, JOHN 
Library cost analysis: a recipe. 


Library belie: vol.o7, no.3, 1st February 


19 59-6 
Deane: medias of cost analysis and 
includes bibliography. 


HOHNE, HERBERT 


Die Stei g de Effektivitdt der biblio- 
p en Arbeit. 
saivalblas. fir Bibliothekswesen, vol.86, 
no.2, Feb 1972, p.65—75. 


The application of cost-effective tech- 
niques to information work. 


WARD, PATRICIA LAYZELL 

; The evaluation of library services. 

ft 

REDFERN, BRIAN 
Studies in library management, vol.1, 1972, 
P.§7-85. 


VOL 24, NO. 6 


EYRE, JOHN 
Computers and libraries: the implications 
for management. 

In 

REDFERN, BRIAN 
Studies in library management, vol.1, 
1972. 
p.13 7-68. 


N. A. 
A library historian’s thoughts on manage- 
ment. 
In 
REDFERN, BRIAN 


Studies in library management, vol.1, 
1972, p. 11-25. 
STAGGS, EARL W. 
Maybe it’s your forms, 
Journal of Systems Management, vol.23, 


no.3, Match 1972, p.812. 
The design of business forms. 


MATARAZZO, JAMES M. 
Scientific journalist: 
plosion ? 

Special Libraries, vol.63, no.2, February 


p.53-8. 
The” relationship between increases in the 
AE of pages per journal issue and 
rises in subscriptions, illustrated by the 
history of physics jourcals, 1959—69. 


GOTAL, S. K. 
À AE engae method for reducing over- 
copies of books. 

P se ace and Technical Services, vol. 
16, no.1, Winter 1972, p.26—32. 

The ap lication of scientific management 
to book-ordering and so avoiding un- 
necessary duplication. 


page or price ex- 


- gree bery balding: 

REDFERN, BRIAN 
Studies in library management, vol.1, 1972, 
p.89—110. 


BECKMAN, MARGARET 
International coll on the construc- 
tion of university libraries. 
Canadian Library Journal, vol.29, no.i, 


January-February 1972, p.28-9. 


G JACQUELINE 
La Bibliothèque universitaire de Toulouse: 
section sciences 
Balletin des Bibliothaques de Franss, vol.17, 
no.1, January 1972, p.1~1I. 
D tion of the layout of the science 
section of Toulouse University Library. 
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JUNE 1972 


ROCHESTER, MAXINE K. 
Demand for and supply of librarians. 
Axsstralian Library Journal, vol.2i, no.1, 
February 1972, p.12—20. 
Statistics of present staff of the demand 
for staff and the possibilities of supply in 
Australian libraries, by type of library. 


GILROY, RUPERT 
Paying for personnel: the largest item in 
the library b : 

College Library Notes, 20.14, 1972, p-I-4- 
Deploying academic library staff to best 
advantage, 


PEELE, DAVID 
Some aspects of staff evaluation in the UK 
and the USA. 
Library Association Record, vol.74, 10.4, 
April 1972, p.69~7r. 
Compares Britain’s informal oral method 
of evaluating staff and the USA’s formal 
written one. 


sri F. eek KLINGMAN, Oe og. F 

ema programming m an 
methods for the journal selection problem. 
Library Quarterly, vol.42, 00.1, January, 


1972, p-43-58. 


HAMANN, EDMUND G. 
Out-of-print periodicals: the United States 
Book Exchange as a source of supply. 
Library Resources and Technical Services, vol. 
16, no.1, Winter 1972, p.19—-25. 
The functions of the USBE, its periodicals 
holdings and relations with similar ser- 
vices provided by commercial dealers and 
library duplicates exchange networks. 


SMITH, RICHARD DANIEL 
Maps: their deterioration and preserva- 
tion. 
Special Libraries, vol.63, no.2, February 
1972, p.59-68. 


Do technical reports belong to the literature? 
Nature, vol.236, no.3345, April 7, 1972, 
“275% 
e actual and desirable relations between 
technical reports and the main body of 
scientific literature. 


RESNIEOFF, H. L. and DOLEY, J. L. 

paa archival access. 

ASIS, Annual Meeting, 33rd, Philadelphia, 
1970. ee of the American Society 
for Information Science: volume 7...1970, 


p-25 5-64. 


BUCKLAND, MICHAEL K. 
An operations research study of a variable 
loan and duplication policy at the Univer- 
sity of Lancaster. 


CURRENT AWARENESS LIST 


Library Quarterly, vol.42, no.1, January 
1972, p.97-106, 


PEACOCK, P, G. 
The short loan collection in a university 
library. 
Journal of Librarianship, vol.4, no.2, April 


1972, p-I o 
Stirling University Library’s short loan 
collection of heavily used material. 


MCDONALD, ALICE P, 
Circulation procedures in law libraries. 
Law Library Journal, vol.65, no.1, February 
1972, p.58-64. 


Library Systems 
COBLANS, Ħ. 
UNISIST: a world science information 
stem, 
cience Policy, vol.1, no.2, March-April 
1972, p-1-4. 


SYLVESTRE, GUY 
The UNISIST conference. 
Canadian Library Journal, vol.29, no.2, 
March-April 1972, p.gI-7. 


WYSOCKI, A. and TOCATLIAN, J. 
UNISIST in vernmental conference. 
Unesco Bulletin for Libraries, vol.z6, no.2, 
March-April 1972, p.5 8—62. 
The principles, objectives and manage- 
ment of the world science information 
system (UNISIST) as they emerged from 

e October 1971 Conference. 


HAVARD-WILLIAMS, P. 
International librarianship. 
Unesco Bulletin for Libraries, vol.26, no.2, 
March-April 1972, p.63-8. 
International library co-operation and the 
work of international library bodies. 


AMAN, MOHAMMED M. 
The year’s work in international librarian- 
ship: 1970. 
Inisrnational Library Review, vol.4, no.2, 
April 1972, p.235-s0. 
Review of articles of comparative librarian- 
ship interest published in 1970. 


LINE, MAURICE B. 
The developing national library network 
in Great Britain. 
Library Resources and Technical Services, vol. 
16, no.1, Winter 1972, p.61-73. 
The relations between the constituent 
parts of the British Library, the need or 
otherwise for union catalogues and the 
current state of national bibliography. 
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ASLIB PROCEEDINGS 


URQUHART, D. J. 
NLL 


progress 1971. | 
NLL Resi, vol.z, no.2, April 1972, 


kona volume of demand, donations, 
visitors, buildings, courses, MEDLARS 
etc. 


SYLVESTRE, GUY 
The developing national library network 
of Canada. 
Library Resources and ear Services, vol. 
16, no.1, Winter rage 48-60, 
The networkin of Canadi library 
resources and the roles of the National 
Library and National Science Library. 


HEAPS, DOREEN M. and COOKE, G. A. 
National policies, aa networks, and 
national information studies in 


In 
ASIS, Annual Meeting, 33rd, Philadelphia, 


1970. Pr the American Soci Society 
for Information Science: volume 7...1970, 
P-199-203. 


CREATION d’une commission de co-ordination 
de la documentation administrative: décret 
du 13 soe I 
Bulletin des Bibliothèques ds France, vol.17, 
no.I, January 1972, p.I7-19. 
The setting up of a commission to co- 
ordinate ok in government libraries and 
ae publication of official documents in 
rance. 


CHANDLER, GEORGE 
Three Russian national libraries: an analy- 
sis of Soviet Studies. 

International Library Review, vol.4, no.2, 
ie 1972, P.213-34. 

status and activity of the State Lenin 
Library, the All-Union Library of F 
Literature and See aaa 
Library in Leningrad. 


STOICA, ION 
The Central University Library, Bucharest: 
over seventy-five years in the history of a 
collection. 
Unesco Bulletin for Librariss, vol.26, no.2, 
March-April 1972, p.94-6. 


JONGE, A. A. DE 
ae jaar Centrale Catalogi. 
Open, vol.4, 00.3, March 1972, p.143-8. 
A history of the union catalogue at the 
Koninklijke Bibliotheek in Hague, 


1922-72. 


ROBERTS, NORMAN 
University libraries. 
Library Association Record, vol.74, no.3, 
March 1972, p.47-9. 


VOL. 24, NO. 6 


Progress in Britisk university libraries 
discussed under the headings: demand/ 
response, OSTI, binderies, use; 
liaison with users, indexing and collection 
building. 


Profeasional Activity 


HOLROYD, GILEON 
mee study of organizations. 


REDFERN, BRIAN 
Studies in library management, vol.1, 1972, 
p.113-33. 


at aiden rela f th 
The internatio tions program of the 
Association. 
Library Treads, vol.z0, no.3, January 1972, 
P-577-9%- 


LETHEVE, JACQUES 
L’organisation de la profession de biblio- 
thécaire en France et le rôle de PAssocia- 
tion des Bibliothecaires frangais. 
Zeitschrift Bibliothekswesen: und Biblio- 
graphie, vol.9, no.1, 1972, p.62-5. 
The professional or tion of French 
Hbrartans and the rale of the Association 
des Bibliothecaires français, 


COWLEY, JOHN 
ar un and training for librarianship. 


REDFERN, BRIAN 
Studies in library management, vol.1, 1972, 
P.29~53- 


SMITH, E. L, J., and others 

Part-time courses in librarianship and 
information work: a conference held at 
West London College, 23rd June 1971, by 
E. L. J. Smith, J. Devies and G. Cite. 
London: West London Co Depart- 
ment of Professional Studies, January 1972. 
15p. (Occasional paper no. 1). 


BORKO, HAROLD 
Predicting research needs in librarianship 
and information scier.ce education. 


In 
ASIS, Annual Meeting, 33rd, Philadelphia, 


1970. Pr of the American Society 
for Informati pace! volume 7...1970, 
p.27-9. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Department of Trade and 
Industry. 
A survey of information projects, 3rd ed. 
gi the Department, January 1972. 
390p. 
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MEMBERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS 


Acceptance of advertisements for publication in 
Proceedings does not imply Aslib aie for or 
endorsement of the goods or services aavertised. 


Members’ advertisement rates: first 15 words 
(minimum), sop; 3p for each additional word. 
top if box number o agency dis- 
count.) A separate section of these columns is 
available to non-members at £3 per s.c.i. 


Translations services 


MEDICAL AND HIGHLY SPECIALIZED 
SCIENTIFIC TRANSLATIONS. S.M. Bon- 
nekamp, FIL, Member of the Translators’ 
Guild (Med. Science & Lit.), 47 Firs Close, 
Muswell Hill, London, Nro. Tel. 01-883 3962 
during office hours. After office hours an 
automatic telephone answering machine will 


record messages. 


BUILDING AND CIVIL ENGINEERING 
TRANSLATIONS from Russian ave Ger- 
man into English. G. L. Cairns, 19 
Kingsley Place, London N6. Tel. o1-340 PETEA 


TECHNICAL SWEDISH, DANISH, NOR- 
bpi i ge by J. T. Craddock, 
B COM, i Ra Park Avenue, 
Maidenhead: Berke “Rialdenhend 24931. 


APANESE/ENGLISH, RUSSIAN/ 

GLISH tions. , Medicine, 
biology, o D. A. Fraser, BA, MIL, 22 
Gresley Road, London, Nig 3)Z. Tel. 
OI-272 5664. 


WILFRED E. GOODAY, ARSM, DIC, C.ENG, 
MMM, FIL. Member of Translators’ Guild, 
Romanian and French. 161 Rivermead Court, 
London SW6. RENown 1912. 


SCIENTIFIC TRANSLATIONS FROM 
JAPANESE, CHINESE, RUSSIAN, 
CZECH and other East and West Euro 

languages into English and/or German. A. K. 


Henn, ssc, ‘Glenside’, Lower Leigh Rd., 
Ponton ydd, Pontypool, Mon. Tel. Ponty- 
pool 3689 (after 6 p.m.). 


MEDICAL, PHARMACEUTICAL, BIO- 
LOGICAL translations from French, Roman- 
ian and Po into English and from 
English into French and Romanian. Dr. J. 
Jacobson, 94 Temple Fortune Lane, NW11. 
OI-4§§ I010. 


TECHNICAL TRANSLATIONS from 
EE German and Polish into English. 
B. Klipstzin, BSC(HONS NS) 1 Glenview Grove, 
Shipley, Yorkshire. Tel. Shipley 58215. 


TECHNICAL AND COMMERCIAL 
translations from English into Russian. Mrs 
O. Linsley, 31 Parke Road, Barnes, London 
SW. Tel. o1-748 8822. 


TECHNICAL TRANSLATIONS from 
praos into lish. R. A. Scutt, BA, 48 

merset Avenue, West Wimbledon, London 
SW2o. Tel. WIMbledon 1713 (01-946 1713). 


TECHNICAL OR COMMERCIAL trans- 
ae ee English, German, Dutch 
and F M. H. Speller, Fm NGV, 
6 Takoside, Went Baling, London Wr SHIN. 
Tel. o1-998 1045. 


AUTHORITATIVE TECHNICAL 
TRANSLATIONS. Spanish, French, Italian, 
German, Portuguese, camera copy or printed. 
E. W, Sykes, rit, 39 West Close, Wembley, 
Middlesex, HAg BT. Tel. o1-904 4273. 


Advi services 

IRAS: NEW ADVISORY SERVICE. 
As much or as little advice and assistance as 
you a aoe from a Ba de talk to 


a sfx-months’ pa ge Helen 
Townley, LR. Adviveay ervices, 117 Wick- 
ham Chase, West W. aah a BR4 oBQ. 
OI-777 7560 
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LIBRARIAN 


BROMLEY, KENT 


PA INTERNATIONAL MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS LTD. have their 
main Library and Information Centre at Bromley, Kent. The Library is Ina 
new bullding within the grounds of Sundridge Park. 


The Library provides our operating consultants with an Information service 
and a comprehensive range of business and management books, films: and 
periodicals. 


An experienced Librarian, preferably a graduate, [s required to head up ‘this 
service. She will control a staff of about five and will be responsible for 
developing the service, In conjunction with similar centres abroad, Into an 
International facility. 


Salary Is negotiable around £2,000 with ample scope for advancement. 


To apply, please telephone A. Crompton—tTel: 01-235 6060 or write to him 
giving brief details of age, experlence and salary. 


PA Management Consultants Ltd., 
2 Albert Gate, London SWIX 7JU 


DEPUTY 
Wellcome LIBRARIAN 


This position at The Wellcome Research Laboratories, Beckenham, Is to 
supervise a library specialising in the field of therapeutic research and | 
to act as deputy to the Principal Librarian. Duties include responsibility 
for a small staff, classification and cataloguing, bibliographic searching 
and compilation of a union list of periodicals. The successful applicant 
will work closely with the Principal Librarian on matters of general 
library policy. 

Candidates should be between 25 and 35 years of age and should possess 
a recognised qualification in Library or information studies. Special 


Library experlence ls essential and preference will be given to applicants 
famillar with the bio-medical field. 


Please write quoting reference PR.8 giving brief details of 
qualifications and experlence to date to: 


The Personnel Manager, 


THE WELLCOME RESEARGH LABORATORIES, 
Langley Court, Beckenham, Kent BR3 3BS. 








POLYTECHNIC OF THE SOUTH BANK 
Materials Gurator 


(Ref L.4) 
£,2,568-£2,874 plus London Weighting £69 


in the Library of the 
FACULTY OF CONSTRUCTION TECHNOLOGY & DESIGN 


To be responsible for establishing and developing a Materials Exhibits Library. The 
post, which is newly created, offers an interesting challenge and an opportunity to 
organise a collection of samples of building materials for display and teaching pur- 
poses within the Faculty. Applicants should have experience in cither construction 
technology and materials or in display and presentation techniques. A knowledge 
of library procedures would be an advantage. The post is graded ILEA Librarian II. 


The appointment will be effective fram rst August 1072. 


The Library of the Faculty is at present located at Ferndale Road, London, S.W.4, 
but will move in December 1972 to a new building at Wandsworth Road, Vauxhall, 
London, 8.W.8. 


Further details and application forms from the Clerk to the Council (Room 207), 
Polytechnic ef the South Bank, Borough, London, SE1 oAA. Tel: 01-928 8989. 


University of Warwick 


STATISTICS ‘A Webster 


LIBRARIAN 


e 
Applications are invited for a post of ISa lovely 
Senior Library Assistant in the Library’s á 

Division of Economics and Business í thi 

Studies. The post involves regular work 

with academic and business enquirers in 9 
the Library’s collection of economic statis- G d W t 
tics, ene of the largest in the country. O O 
Experience in handling statistical and The Guardian 
economic information is essential. Salary 

on the scale £1,641—£2,229 p.a. with the And so are you if you ensure 
possibility of promotion to £2,676 p.a. that your Merriam-Webster 
The appointment will be with effect from Dictionaries——there are six 
September rst 1972 or a date to be ar- now—are up-to-date editions. 
ranged. Applications in writing (3 copies), Write or phone (01-405 0805) 
naming two referees should be sent to for advice. 

the Registrar, University of Warwick, 

Coventry CV4 VAL (from whom further 6 Portugal Street London WC2 
details may be obtained). Closing date 

for receipt of applications is 7th July 

1972. Please quote Ref. No: 43/2G/72. 





LIBRARY BINDING 


This has been our trade since the last century, and 
in practising our craft we have given service to. all 
types of libraries in many corners of the World. | 


We like to think we still bind books for libraries 
rather well, apart from our other activities as 
publishers and booksellers. 


CEDRIC CHIVERS LTD | 


PORTWAY 
BATH BA1 3NF 


‘Micropublishers, reader and retrieval system manufacturers, microform users - 
In fact, almost everyone connected with the micrographic Industry — will find a 
valuable and convenient reference source in this book.’ 

Micrographic Weekly 


Miniaturised Communications 
A review of microform 
B. J. S. WILLIAMS 


Published by 
THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


In conjunction with 


THE NATIONAL REPROGRAPHIC CENTRE ` 
FOR DOCUMENTATION | 


£1.50 (£1.20 to L.A. members) 





British Technology Index 


CURRENT SUBJECT GUIDE TO BRITISH 
TECHNICAL JOURNALS 


FOR TRACING AND RECALL 


of { oe } information 


in the Field of Applied Science, Engineering and 
Manufacturing Technology 


Monthly Parts and Annual Volume 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


7 Ridgmount St. Store St. London, WC1 7AE 
(Phone: 01-686 7543) 


INFORMATION RETRIEVAL 
 & LIBRARY AUTOMATION 


in its extensive U.S. and international 

fields which contribute to improved 

information systems and aia services for science, social science, i 
technology, law and medicine; these fields include: 


Onan prepaid, reprographic and 
printing technologies, Pyne ee one machine-aided 
indexing and abstracting, do ta standards, databanks 
and analysis centers. 

The IRLA Newsletter editorial staff reviews a wide range of sources 
to inform, digest and to give leads to further information. Books, research 
studies, government and technical reports, and foreign developments 
are noted. Useful conferences are announced and new products are 
described. 


Subscription is $24 per year (overseas subscribers add $6). Orders and 
inquiries should be directed to 


Lomond Systems, Inc., Mt. Airy, Maryland 21771, U. S.A. 


First for carpets 


®30DISCOUNT 
BRANDED CARPETS 


Axnmiaster @ Orieatal @ Tufted 

Alte nak available with full ear E 
uafantoo @ NO IMPERFECT GOODS SOLD 
@ Free aaam wees on dloote service 
avaliabie most 
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ASLIB CALENDAR 1972 


Chemical Group evening meeting and lecture: ‘ASSASSIN’ 
by K. M. Bramwell (ICI Agricultural Division). Aslib. 5 for 
5.30 p.m. 

Aslib 46th Annual Conference, Ranmoor House, University 
of Sheffield. 


Aslib evening meeting: ‘Electronic intelligent machines’, by 
Dr Igor Aleksander (University of Kent). Royal Institution 
of Naval Architects, 1o Upper Belgrave Street, SW1. 5 for 
5.30 p.m. 

Midlands Branch Junior Workshop: ‘Co-operation, materials, 
systems and staff’. Technical College, Corby. 10 a.m.—4 p.m. 
Transport and Planning Group/LA RSIS one-day conference: 
‘Sources of information foz leisure, recreation and tourism’. 
Library Association, 7 Ridgmount Street, WC1. 


Midlands Branch one-day conference: ‘HMSO—its services 
and problems associated’. University of Nottingham. to a.m.— 
4 p.m. 

Aslib one-day study conference: ‘Management in a service 
context’. 36 George Street, Manchester. 

Aslib evening meeting: ‘Summary of projects in hand by 
Aslib R & D Department’. Royal Institution of Naval Archi- 
tects, 10 Upper Belgrave Street, SW1. 5 for 5.30 p.m. 


Aslib Christmas Party. Aslib. 5.30 p.m, 
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ASLIB INFORMATION 


Results of Aslib Council elections 
The following were elected to membership of the Council of Aslib at the 
Aslib Annual General Meeting held on rath June 1972: 


M. B. Line, M.A., F.L.A., A.LInf.Sc, (Librarian, National Central Library) 

W. L. Saunders, M.A., F.L.A. (Director, Postgraduate School of Librarian- 
ship and Information Science, University of Sheffield) 

D. Kennington, F.L.A., F.R.S.A. (Head of Information, Library and 
Publications, Department of Planning and Transportation, Greater London 
Council) 

Miss D. H. Grose, M.B.E., B.A., A.L.A. (Chief Librarian, Consumers’ 
Association) 

D. J. Campbell, M.A., Ph.D., A.R.LC., F.LInf.Sc. (individual Member) 

L. Corbett, M.LInf.Sc., A.L.A. (Deputy Librarian, University of Stirling) 

J. D. Dews, M.A., F.L.A. (Librarian, Manchester Business School) 

Miss K. M. Saunderson (Deputy Head, Technical Intelligence and Library, 
ICI Plastics Division) 

F. A. Graham, A.L.A. (Group Librarian, Ferranti Ltd) 


Of the 313 valid ballot papers returned, 
Industrial and Commercial Members sent 153 


Universities and Colleges 69 
Public Libraries 42 
Institutions and Societies 26 
Public Bodies 12 
Individuals 6 
Government Departments 5 

313 


46th Annual Conference, University of Sheffield 

A distinctive feature of Aslib’s 46th Annual Conference, to be held in 
Ranmoor House, University of Sheffield, from 24th to 27th September this 
year, is the exhibition of external information services that will run concurrently 
with the Conference. 

This exhibition—something of an experiment—is completely integrated 
into the main theme of the Conference, which is concerned with the use of 
external information services to improve internal information services and 
their impact on special libraries and information units. No discussion of this 
subject can be complete without a confrontation of users and suppliers in an 
atmosphere that is not so much a ‘hard sell’ as a thoughtful look at what the 
customer needs and what exists—or can be adapted—to meet his requirements. 
Many of the leaders in the field, including Anbar Publications, BHRA Fluid 
Engineering, Barbour Index, Commonwealth Agricultural Bureaux, CO-PAC 
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Index, CRC Information Systems, DTI Technology Reports Centre, Informa- 
tion Retrieval Ltd, INSPEC, ISI Europe, NRCd, PSTIS, Shefield University 
Biomedical Information Project, Thomson Data, UKCIS and Zoological 
Record, will be exhibiting at the Conference and it is hoped that they will 
find the occasion fruitful, both in the short term, in extending their custom 
and, more important, in the long term in improving the role they can play 
in the information and communication field. 

Attendance at Sheffield is likely to be good. There is a busy social programme 
and a wide choice of visits of professional, and other, interest. If you have not 
already secured your place, apply to the Conference Organizer, Aslib, 3 
Belgrave Square, London SW1X 8PL. 


Public Lending Right 

Many members will already have seen the Report of the Working Party on 
Public Lending Right (HMSO, 30p). The working party, which included 
representatives of the Library Association and of local authorities, but not of 
industry, was not required to make recommendations for the introduction of a 
Public Lending Right nor to consider whether such a scheme was right in 
principle, but only to suggest how such a scheme might work in practice. 
In other words the report is a feasibility study rather than a set of proposals 
for action. 

Starting from somewhat debatable definitions of the words ‘lending’ and 
‘public’, the working party concluded that, logically, such a right, if it existed 
at all, would apply to all kinds of documentary material and to all kinds of libra- 
ries (including special libraries in industry) except privately owned and personal 
libraries, although it is pointed out that in the case of some kinds of documents 
(e.g. periodicals) and some types of libraries, there would be considerable 
practical difficulties. 

The report is published for discussion and comment and is under considera- 
tion by the appropriate committee of the Aslib Council with a view to submitting 
observations to the Government on behalf of members’ interests. Aslib is also 
consulting with the Library Association on the matter. The Government has 
asked for comments by 18th September. Meanwhile members who have any 
specific point to which they wish to draw attention are invited to write to the 
Director of Aslib. 


Aslib consultant seconded to FAO 

Harry East, of Aslib’s Research and Development Department, has been 
seconded as a consultant to the Food and Agricultural Organization (FAO) of 
the United Nations, and will spend the next two years working at its Rome 
headquarters. This has been made possible by the award of a special grant 
to Aslib by OSTI. 

Mr East will be working on the testing and implementation of the Level 1 
phase of the international information system for food and agriculture (AGRIS). 
In 1970 an Advisory Panel of Experts of the FAO, on the advice of its Study 
Group (led by Dr Herbert Coblans, another Aslib consultant), recommended 
the setting up of the AGRIS system at two levels. AGRIS Level 1 would be a 
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current-awareness bibliography service covering all the subject fields within 
the FAO’s area of responsibility. AGRIS Level 2 would consist of a network 
of specialized information services, each with responsibility in depth for a 
particular subject field. 

Last year Mr Hast acted as the Co-ordinator of a study team of nearly forty 
specialists, divided into three working groups meeting in Paris, Luxembourg 
and Rome. This involved him in over 20,000 miles of travel during the year. 
The main priority of the team was to produce a design for AGRIS Level 1, 
and its report, compiled by Mr East, was submitted to the Director General 
of the FAO in September 1971 (Acris. Study Team Report. Rome: Documen- 
tation Centre, FAO (FAO/DC/AGRIS 2), September 1971). 

The study team envisaged that the system would consist of a network of 
collaborating regional and national bodies, with a co-ordinating centre which 
would be responsible for the management of the system, including the produc- 
tion of magnetic tape and printed outputs. Decentralized services at the regional 
or national level would be developed for the dissemination of information, 
retrospective searches and the production of special bibliographic services. 

In November 1971, the FAO Conference adopted a resolution approving 
FAO sponsorship of AGRIS, and requested the FAO to seek further support 
for the rapid development of Level 1 from interested bodies and institutions, 
including member governments; to make detailed technical preparations 
with a view to starting a limited service in 1973; and to continue the study of 
AGRIS Level 2. 

One of the contributions of the UK government has been to award a special 
grant to enable Mr Fast to work full time for two years on the development of 
Level 1 services. 


New editor for Program 

Members will be sorry to hear that Mr Richard Kimber will be relinquishing 
the editorship of Program at the end of this year, after occupying the editorial 
chair since the foundation of the journal in March 1966. 

His successor, to whom we extend a warm welcome, will be Dr R. C. Young, 
Assistant Librarian responsible for automation at the University of Sussex, 
who has been closely involved with the development and installation of the 
successful computer-based circulation system in that library, based upon Auto- 
mated Library Systems equipment. Dr Young is already well known to members 
of the Aslib Computer Applications Group. 

Since the first issue of four pages, Program has established itself as a major 
journal in the field of computer applications in libraries and information units, 
Limited originally to ‘housekeeping’ aspects of the sublect, its scope has been 
widened to include information dissemination and retrieval in libraries of all 
kinds, and is no longer confined to British studies, although ir still acts as a 
medium for reporting on the work of the Computer Applicatiors Group. 

Much of the success achieved by the journal is attributable to Richard 
Kimber’s own energy and enthusiasm; fortunately his knowledge and ex- 
perience will not be lost to us since he has agreed to become the first chairman 
of a small Editorial Board, which is being created to assist the editor, and which 
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will include Mr R. E. Coward, formerly Head of Research at BNB and now 
with the Planning Secretariat of the British Library, Mr P. Vickers of the Aslib 
Research Department, and Mr C. W. J. Wilson, Librarian, AERE Harwell. 


HMSO Services Working Party 

Aslib has accepted an invitation to join a Working Party set up by the Library 
Association and HMSO to discuss relations between librarians and HMSO, 
and in particular to assess the services provided by HMSO with a view to 
improving those areas which librarians feel are inadequate. 

Mr G. D. L. Paterson, Librarian of Burmah Oil Trading Ltd, has kindly 
agreed to represent Aslib on the Working Party. If any member wishes to 
discuss any matters with him relating to HMSO and its services, he can be 
contacted at Burmah House, 57 Chiswell Street, London, ECrY 4SX. 


Unesco symposium of editors of documentation, library and archives 

journals, Paris, 16th-18th May, 1972 

The Department of Documentation, Libraries and Archives of Unesco 
convened this meeting to discuss ways of reaching closer co-operation and co- 
ordination between editors of professional periodicals. There were sixty-four 
participants from thirty-one countries, including nine from the United King- 
dom. Mme S. Honoré (France) of the Bibliothèque Nationale and Mr E. P. 
Dudley (UK) were elected Chairman and Rapporteur respectively. 

The following is a selection from some of the recommendations accepted 
and some matters on which there was general agreement in principle: 


(a) Editors are urged to accept and use the standardized title, the abbreviation 
and the International Standard Serial Number (ISSN) for each periodical, 
as formulated by the International Serials Data System at its Centre in 
Paris, in collaboration with ISO and the competent national body. 

(b) Since most publishers seem to ignore the internationally agreed ISO 
standards for the presentation of periodicals, Unesco was asked to arrange 
for the preparation of a practical guide to these standards, presented in 
such a way that their purpose and justification (giving illustrative examples) 
are made clear. Further, the distribution of this guide should be actively 
promoted and it should be brought to the attention of editors in the three 
fields all over the world. 

(c) Unesco should support a statistical study of the primary literature in the 
field and the findings should be related to a comparative study of the 
major abstracting and indexing services. Based on the conclusions a study 
should be undertaken to determine the feasibility of a world indexing 
and/or abstracting network. 

(d) Unesco should investigate the possibility of extending the practice of 
publishing in the original periodicals abstracts of the articles in at least one 
of the widely known languages (other than the language of the article). 


A statistics library in the Midlands 
Industrial and business organizations needing data for market research and 
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planning have for many years depended largely upon the Statistics and Market 
Intelligence Library at the Department of Trade and Industry. However, the 
rapid development of economic and business studies at the University of 
Warwick has led the Library there to establish—with the help of SMIL, the 
British Museum Library and the Nuffield Foundation—a statistics collection 
which could be used not only by academic research workers, but also by a large 
number of industrial users in the area. The collection has now been opened 
officially to industrial users on a subscription, but non-profit-making, basis. 
The Library is confident that industrial firms in the area will find it not only 
convenient, but more economical, to use a collection which is easily accessible 
by car. 

Further details of the scope of the collection and the subscription costs are 
available from the Librarian, P. E. Tucker, University of Warwick, Coventry 
CV4 7AL (Tel. 24011). 


Personnel problems and staff relationships 

From 15th to 18th September the College of Librarianship Wales is holding 
a second residential seminar in its ‘New Perspectives’ series of annual short 
courses, which are designed to meet the continuing educational needs of 
young librarians a few years out of Library School. 

This year’s seminar is entitled “Personnel problems and staff relationships’ 
and will consider the role of the young librarian as a manager, as a member 
of a team and as a trainer of subordinate staff. Speakers will include John Allen 
(Chief Librarian, Brighton Public Library), Kevin McGarry (Senior Lecturer, 
CLW), Ross Shimmon (Research Assistant, CLW), Philip Whiteman (Head of 
Department of Management Studies, CLW). The Course Director is Ron 
Edwards, Senior Liaison and Training Officer at CLW (Llandbadarn Fawr, 
Aberystwyth) from whom further details can be obtained. 


Universal Bibliographic Control 

A project to establish an integrated world-wide system for the exchange of 
bibliographic data—Universal Bibliographic Control (UBC)—is being under- 
taken by a Working Party of the International Federation of Library Associa- 
tions (IFLA). The Working Party consists of the Chairmen of the IFLA 
Committees on Mechanization, Bibliography and Cataloguing. 

To discuss the concept of UBC a Symposium will be held in London in 
November this year. Further details are obtainable from the organizers, the 
IFLA Committee on Cataloguing, Department of Printed Books, The British 
Museum, Great Russell Street, London WC1. 


Patent Information Retrieval 

The Du Pont Company recently announced the sale of rights to its system 
for machine retrieval of patent information to the IFI/Plenum Division of 
Plenum Publishing Corporation, Washington, DC. 

Under terms of this agreement, Plenum will use the Du Pont patent informa- 
tion retrieval system to augment a patent information service now marketed 
through IFI/Plenum Division. IFI (Information for Industry) currently has 
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about two hundred customers for its patent information retrieval services 
among US and foreign chemical companies. The Du Pont Company’s system 
provides machine access to a file of approximately 140,000 US patents issued 
since 1964, covering composition of matter, mixtures of chemicals and chemical 
processes of interest to Du Pont. 

IFI is now merging the Du Pont system into its present data base, which 
includes over 275,000 US chemical and chemically related patents issued since 
1950. For further information contact R. G. Paterson, Public Relations, Du 
Pont (UK) Ltd, Du Pont House, 18 Bream’s Buildings, Fetter Lane, London 
EC4 1HT (Tel. 01-242 9044). 


Eighth Collective Index to Chemical Abstracts 

The first computer-produced collective index te Chemical Abstracts has begun 
to come off the presses. The initial volume of the Eighth Collective Index to 
CA was mailed to subscribers late in May, and Chemical Abstracts Service 
expects to have the entire index—an estimated 80,000 pages in 46 volumes— 
in subscribers’ hands before the end of 1973. 

While the Eighth Collective, which covers the years 1967 to 1971, will be 
about twice the size of the Seventh Collective (1962-66), it will be completed 
in about half the time. This telescoping of the publication schedule results 
from a new production system developed by CAS with major support from 
the National Science Foundation. 

Further enquiries should be addressed to The Chemical Society, Blackhorse 
Road, Letchworth, Herts. [See also Letter to the Editor, pp. 423—4.] 


BRIEF REVIEWS 


GILBERT, L. A. afd WRIGHT, J. W. Non-book materials: their bibliographic 
control. A proposed computer system for the cataloguing of audio-visual 
materials in the United Kingdom. London: National Council for Educa- 
tional Technology, 1971. 92 pp. gop. (SBN 900313 21 8) 


This report is a contribution to the wider National Libraries ADP Study 
which is due to appear later this year. In this way it can be seen as a blueprint 
in the planning of the British Library in this somewhat confused area of non- 
book materials. The authors have consulted some forty organizations in the 
UK involved in the field and have worked closely with the British National 
Bibliography. In a complex situation where there is no copyright deposit, no 
comprehensive national collection nor catalogue, the important recommenda- 
tion is made that there should be a single national printed catalogue (computer- 
aided in production) of all non-book materials available for educational use 
in the UK. 
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PATRINOSTRO, S. A survey of automated activities in the libraries of Great 
Britain and the Commonwealth countries. Tempe (Ariz.): LARC Associa- 
tion, 1972. 89p. $15.00. (A survey of automated activities in the libraries of the 
world, vol. 2.) 


This is the second volume in the LARC Association’s twelve-volume series 
which is intended, when completed, to cover automated activities in the world’s 
libraries. This particular volume records 102 projects in the UK, Canada, 
Australia, India and New Zealand, and also, anachronistically, Eire and South 
Africa. Each system is briefly outlined and details are also given of the type 
of personnel employed, the name of the project co-ordinator, the equipment 
used and references in the literature. 

These entries are supported by indexes to the activity automated and to the 
type of library, and by a statistical analysis of the survey returns. 

The final section comprises reviews of the circulation system in the Mc- 
Pherson Library, University of Victoria, and of the serials system in the library 
of Canadian National Railways. To these is added a two-page summary of the 
survey of British university libraries carried out by the Aslib Computer Applica- 
tions Group. Just why these two Canadian projects were singled out for fuller 
examination seems obscure. 
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Intermediate languages for 
switching and control 


Alan Gilchrist 


Consultancy Section, Aslib Research and 
Development Department 


Paper presented at the Annual Conference of the Co-ordinate Indexing Group, 
Churchill College, Cambridge, r2th-14th April 1972 


Introduction 
When I was asked to give this paper, I was unaware that the title of the Con- 
ference was ‘Words and Meaning’. While I warmly welcome this theme, I 
must admit that it gave me rather abruptly a feeling of nervous awareness of 
the problem of associating words with meaning. I began to read things twice 
and look for alternative interpretations; and when I received the registration 
form for this conference I experienced a feeling of near panic when I was asked 
to answer the question ‘Will you be eating lunch on Wednesday the 12th of 
April ?” How difficult itis to verbalize concepts, especially in subject areas such as 
ours which contain so many abstract notions that one is sometimes guilty of trying 
to avoid being too precise. I am reminded of the professor, who when asked the 
question ‘What is electricity?’ replied ‘It all depends what you mean by “is”. 
Specifically, I was asked to give a paper on the problem of switching between 
index languages, with particular reference to the Intermediate Lexicon project. 
When one reads the literature on and around this topic, two things become 
apparent: firstly, that it is an elusive problem and that the arguments tend to be 
circular, and secondly, though there is quite a lot to read, it is all theoretical, 
and nobody so far has established a switching mechanism, let alone investigated 
its effectiveness. In this paper then, I shall confine myself to painting a light- 
hearted picture of the word-concept problem, to reviewing relevant work and 
to discussing briefly some of the problems that will have to be considered if 
effective switching is to be made possible. 


Richness and complexity of language 

It is an extraordinary feature of our language that its richness, its complexity, 
and its diversity is based on such a small code base. In the English language we 
have an alphabet of 26 signs (of which in fact only 23 are effective). Even the 
phonetic alphabet, as in the ‘initial teaching alphabet’, employs only 44 
phonemes—12 vowels, 9 diphthongs and 23 consonants. Yet in combination 
these few letters and phonemes generate a colossal vocabulary. I am not going 
to get involved in a pedantic argument concerning the precise definition of a 
word, but the Oxford English Dictionary contains half a million of them. The 
average individual has a surprisingly large vocabulary. It has been estimated 
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that “A person’s active vocabulary in conversation is 2,000 to 3,000 basic words 
and in writing about 10,000. This compares with an inactive vocabulary of 
words he knows and recognizes of 20,000 to 60,000 and perhaps 100,000 
derivatives of these.’ And we cannot stop here because the words are built into 
standard phrases. Goodness knows how many of these there are, but it is inter- 
esting to note that though the Thesaurus of Engineering and Scientific Terms 
contains 23,364 terms, these are generated from only 13,012 unique words. 
Now OED is English and TEST is American, and in case anyone still thinks 
we talk the same language, let me read you part of a letter published in The 
Guardian: ‘When I am in Britain, I have a car. It has a bonnet, a boot, a wind- 
screen, wings and a silencer. I run it on petrol and I drive on the road. When 
necessary I mend a puncture. When, as sometimes happens, ] am in North 
America, I have an automobile. It has a hood, a trunk, a windshield and a muffler. 
I run it on gasoline and I drive on the pavement. When necessary I fix a flat’. 

So far I have mentioned only the labels that English speaking peoples stick 
onto their concepts, but as you know concepts tend to be elusive things and so 
people are always striving to find better labels, better words to express concepts; 
and all the time they are trying to create new concepts and to find new, or often 
old and homographic, words for them. Current trends in English show that the 
most common additions to the language are verb—adverb units used as nouns, 
such as ‘show-down’ and ‘hold-up’; compounds such as ‘road-block’ and ‘news- 
value’; abstract nouns used as verbs such as ‘to condition’ and ‘to service’; 
acronyms and abbreviations; and of course more and more slang. 

To make matters worse conceptualization is a personal thing and each 
person’s view of the universe is unique and so requires a different word-set 
to express that viewpoint. At one end of this range one finds Einstein who, 
discussing his discovery of the theory of relativity, is quoted as saying: “These 
thoughts did not come in any verbal formulation. I rarely think in words at all. 
A thought comes and I may try to express it in words afterwards’. At the other 
end of the scale one finds the quaint over-verbalization of Pidgin-English: for 
example, in New Guinea a piano is referred to as ‘Him big fella, you hit him in 
teeth him sing’. The way in which words are worked in order to present new 
meanings and insights is staggering. Consider the opening cf this INSPEC 
abstract: ‘Integral equations of the Watson-Faddeev type, developed in the 
context of few-body non-relativistic scattering theory, are shown to play an 
important role in the structure analysis of many-body Green’s functions.’ 

And now the first three lines of a poem by Dylan Thomas: 


Foster the light nor veil the manshaped moon 
Nor weather winds that blow not down the bone, 
But strip the twelve-winded marrow from his circle 


Neither of these passages contains one word to which I am unable to attach 
a meaning, but I for one have not the slightest idea what either passage means. 
So, as indexers, we may have to dig pretty deep for the underlying concepts: 
as Vickery2 has said: ‘indexers must “understand” a document—their under- 
standing being shown perhaps by their ability to formulate its subject in words 
that differ from those used by the author’. 
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But before leaving the topic of the relationship between words and concepts, 
it might be wise to add a word of warning abour the emotive power of words, 
which can prevent people from altering their mental classification system. 
Freud had a story about a Viennese doctor who, angry with the young psy- 
chologist’s ideas, snorted: “But, my dear Sir, how can you talk such nonsense? 
Hysteron [sic] means the uterus. So how can a man be hysterical ? More relevant 
to this paper is the situation of a news-cuttings library I have recently been 
looking at. In this library, recall and precision are relatively unimportant and 
response time is by far the most important user criterion. The indexers do not 
have the time or the breadth of subject knowledge to work at the conceptual 
level and are obliged to file clippings directly under appropriate keywords. 
The creation of ‘journalese’ is, I suspect, somewhat akin to indexing, and this 
system seems to suit the journalist. The words he uses are often quite powerful 
and concise labels, often with useful temporal connotations, for example the 
current ‘permissiveness’ and the term ‘austerity’ which is almost uniquely 
associated with post-war shortage. 

To summarize this section: as indexers we should take note of Wittgenstein’s 
maxim ‘Don’t look for the meaning of a word, look for its use’. 


Indexing languages 

That word usage will tend to be localized is reflected in the following remarks 
made by Klingbiel3 in favour of local and tailor-made indexing languages: 
‘the documentalist is not at all concerned with the possible meanings which 
occur in his collection. Moreover, he is charged with the responsibility of 
storing and retrieving the segment of man’s knowledge represented by his 
library.’ 

Today his argument is reinforced by the vast number of existing indexing 
languages. The Bibliographic Systems Center at Case-Western Reserve Univers- 
ity, Ohio, now holds about two thousand indexing languages in the English 
language alone. ‘These, being published or semi-published, the real number will 
be far higher and this is borne out by the recent survey undertaken by 
Nightingale+ for the Aslib Co-ordinate Indexing Group, which showed that 
forty-nine systems out of a sample of sixty-two had developed their own 
thesaurus. But now, ten years after Klingbiel’s remark, there are three powerful 
factors which are in direct conflict with this fragmentation: 

(1) Economics. Studies in several documentation centres have shown that some 
6o per cent of scientific information bulletins are analysed and often 
abstracted simultaneously by several such centres37. It is the argument 
of the Intermediate Lexicon Project, to which I shall be referring later, 
that such duplication of effort could be reduced by the use of a switching 
mechanism. 

(2) Networks. The recent rapid growth of interest in international exchange 
schemes such as UNISIST, INIS, AGRIS, and EUDISED necessitate 
compatibility between co-operating centres. 

(3) Commercially available data~-bases. A study by the National Agricultural 
Library of America,31 to which I will also be referring later, had as its 
objective “To develop a means of transferring index entries (i.e. document 
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surrogates in an index) from an external data base index to the NAL data 
base index with as little intellectual effort as possible. At the same time, 
the quality of the converted index terms must be adequate to retrieve 
surrogates in the integrated NAL system without a decrease in the level 
of retrieval performance.’ 


To these three factors might be added a fourth, the perennial problem of re- 
classification, and this is an area in which early work on switching was con- 
ducted. 


Compatibility and convertibility 

Reading through the literature relevant to the subject of this paper one comes 
across the terms compatibility, convertibility, standardization, reconciliation, 
alignment, concordance and switching, and perhaps it might be useful to say 
a word or two about these ideas. 

Hammond? says that compatibility is ‘the ability of one information system 
to accept the original indexing and abstracting data of another information 
system for any given subject coverage that is common to bota systems’, but as 
Angello points out, the active aspect of this capability is convertibility which 
‘implies the use of some kind of manipulation to make the results and products 
of processing in one system usable in another’. Successful convertibility will 
thus depend on the compatibilities between systems, procedures, collections, 
indexing languages, indexers and users, problems to which I shall return later. 
But now let’s look at how standardization, reconciliation, alignment and 
concordance can assist compatibility and convertibility. 


Standardization 

Powerful arguments are still being put forward in favour of one master language 
or framework. Lloyd!2 has argued that the UDC provides a suitable standard 
for switching in his statement that ‘the many proponents of special classification 
and thesaurus-type subject lists, which may be excellent and efficient in their 
own areas, cannot be expected to abandon these in favour of one standard 
classification . . . but they may well agree... to accept one standard “switch”? 
language, with which they can establish a concordance.’ More recently the 
Classification Research Groupl3.14 has proposed the construction of a new 
general classification, based largely on the argument that a large number of 
faceted schemes already exist, each with a fringe area which is somebody else’s 
core. Wahlini5, 16 has proposed a two-tier system which he calls the AR comp- 
lex—A for Adaptation and R for Reference, where the Reference System could, 
for example, be the UDC and the Adapted Systems a series of satellites super- 
imposed on the reference system. However, these are so far only proposals 
and, after Dewey, Library of Congress and UDC, probably the most successful 
attempt at standardization has been that promoted by the Engineers Joint 
Councili7, Whatever opinions one may have about the quality of the EJC 
Thesaurus and its successor TEST, they have helped to generate a number of 
compatible thesauri. Some of these are subsets or microthesauri and some, like 
the Thesaurus of Textile Engineering Terms ate elaborations of subsets. 
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Conversion methods 

Concordance between notations 

Adopting one standard indexing language may be feasible for the new library 
but of course many older libraries are unable to change from the scheme they 
originally chose. Perreaulti8 has enumerated some of the difficulties (and he is 
careful to say these are not necessarily impossibilities) in establishing direct 
concordance between classifications. His article was prompted by another 
by Henshaw19 who was being perhaps too optimistically enthusiastic about the 
possibility of constructing conversion tables between the Library of Congress 
and Dewey classifications. The extreme difficulty of establishing algorithms 
for conversion has been demonstrated for example at BNB. Here the indexing 
is done first and then the class-marks from the various classification schemes 
are allocated. The material so produced prompted the obvious question of 
whether conversion rules could be established. J am told that even conversion 
from the 16th edition of Dewey to the 17th was found to be too difficult—at 
least with the effort available at that time. 


Concordance between notation and term 

Worth mentioning at this stage are various proposals put forward to promote 
compatibility between part of a classification scheme and a thesaurus. This could 
produce a tool somewhat similar to the Thesawrofacet42 in which the thesaurus 
component can be regarded as the alphabetic subject index to the classified 
schedules. Research into this possibility was described by Stueart?5 who has 
looked at UDC and the EJC Thesaurus; concluded that UDC could be effectively 
used as a term system, and proposed that the two systems should co-ordinate 
their terms. 


Concordance between terms 

An early example of effort in this direction was the huge exercise conducted 
by Datatrol Corporation26. 27 in which the vocabularies of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the Defense Documentation Ceater, the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration and the Office of Technical Services were merged 
into one sequence, each term being assigned to a field and a group similar in 
scale to the COSATI Subject Category scheme.28 This allocation was done 
intellectually and each group was compared to groups formed by statistical 
association in usage. A similar exercise has been conducted more recently in 
the production of the OECD’s Aligned List of Descriptors.29 This exercise has 
combined the vocabularies of the International Labour Office, the International 
Committee for Social Sciences Documentation, the Deutsche Stiftung fiir 
Entwicklungslander, the Food and Agricultural Organization and the Organi- 
zation for Economic Cooperation and Development itself. Again the terms 
have been allocated to broad classes and in addition most terms are presented 
in English, French and German. This can be regarded only as a first step 
towards rationalization. For example, we find in the group on ‘Documentation’ 
the three terms: ‘Documentation Center’, ‘Information Service’ and ‘Library’; 
and in the same group another three: ‘Exchange of documents’, ‘Information 
exchange’ and ‘Information transfer’—with no indication of the scopes of 
these terms. 
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An advance beyond alignment has been suggested and developed by Neville30 
who uses the word ‘reconciliation’. Clearly, this approach involves a lot more 
work and fairly deep analysis, but the dividends are Itkely to be correspondingly 
greater. In studying a set of thesauri in the same subject field, Neville has 
identified eleven main ways in which corresponding terms in different thesauri 
may differ, and he has suggested procedures for coping with their reconcilia- 
tion. I understand that work is fairly far advanced in the reconciliation of the 
Building Research Establishment thesaurus and a larger one belonging to a 
French organization. One problem arising from the disparate levels of specificity 
of the two thesauri is that the English indexer is obliged on occasion to index 
by a generic term from the BRE thesaurus and, from further examination, by 
more specific terms from the French thesaurus. Whereas Neville examined the 
possible relationships between corresponding terms in different thesauri with 
a view to establishing a common coding system, work undertaken at the Nation- 
al Agricultural Library has attempted to devise an algorithm by which terms 
may be converted from one vocabulary to another. An interesting report on 
this project)! reviews alternatives, objectives, and problems. The alternatives 
were considered to be: 

(a) A manually devised vocabulary to cover the subject terms of interest to NAL for both 
their internal information system and all incoming data bases. This was rejected because 
of the huge expenditure of time and money. 

(b) A merged vocabulary in which all terms would be listed with no efort to relate terms, 
exclude errors or allow for varying vocabulary conventions. This was rejected because 
of the unmanageable size of the vocabulary—it was estimated that its size would probably 
exceed 500,000 terms. 

(c) A rationalized merged vocabulary in which a computer would be used to match all 
incoming data base vocabularies to terms in the NAL collection, This was rejected because 
of the high loss of synonyms, near synonyms—in general, terms meaning the same but 
in different form or format. 

(d) This left the vocabulary conversion algorithm which when constructed contained 42 
steps (13 of which require intellectual rather than clerical effort), and the authors of the 
algorithm have listed 92 significant routes through the algorithm. 

Though this is an impressive report, it is unfortunately difficult when reading it 
to determine the degree of subjectivity likely to be exercised in the intellectual 
steps and the example of term conversion used in the report ends by admitting 
that another decision could have been made at one crucial point. 


All the projects I have outlined so far have been concerned with the direct 
comparison of two or more schemes. It was as long ago as 1965 that Gardin 
and Levy of the Groupe d’Etude sur |’Information Scientifique convened a 
meeting in Marseilles to discuss their proposals for the compilation of what 
was then variously called a mediating indexing language, an intermediate index- 
ing language, a switching language and now, in its English version, an 
Intermediate Lexicon. At this first meeting the working party was able to 
overcome linguistic and socio-cultural difficulties and arrive at a list of 
twenty-five groups or main divisions. A second meeting in 1968 took this 
work further and a full English translation, produced by Anglo-American 
effort appeared in 1969.33 The principle of the Intermediate Lexicon is 
that it aims to provide one central mechanism for a network of exchanging 
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centres: ‘Instead of employing as many sets of equivalence tables as there are 
pairs of indexing languages in the network, each centre constructs a single 
equivalence table between its own “local” indexing language and the “neutral”? 
switching language.’38 ‘Then, each centre records on each indexed document, 
not only the notation or terms from its own language but, by consulting its own 
concordance, the notation from the Intermediate Lexicon. The other centres 
receiving such documents translate the notation from the Intermediate Lexicon 
into their own indexing languages. Of course, this sounds far simpler than it 
is in practice, and much work needs to be done to extend the Lexicon; to devise 
the best format for it, and to test its effectiveness. To these ends OSTI awarded 
a grant last year to the School of Librarianship of the Polytechnic of North 
London and this project has now reached a critical and interesting stage. It is 
a basic assumption that the Lexicon need not be a classification, but that its 
compilation will require classifactory techniques and that its presentation in 
classified form could aid the user to understand the meaning and context of 
each concept listed. A first draft of the Lexicon in scheduled format has just 
been completed, and it employs a somewhat unusual approach. In effect the 
terms have been stripped of their possible special contexts and presented as 
‘neutral’ units. As a result many concepts are listed as being of general interest 
before those concepts are listed which are of interest only to the profession of 
library and information science. Thus, books as books, paper, copyright, are all 
topics of general interest, and it is only when one nears the end that one arrives 
at concepts such as ‘descriptive cataloguing’ that are peculiar to library and 
information science (even this can be argued, but the principle is displayed by 
the order, rather than by any line of demarcation). The syntax is supplied by a 
schedule of generally applicable formulae which include such relational indi- 
cators as ‘comparison’ and ‘influence’ and role designators which can be used 
to change the status of a concept either by broadening its context or by changing 
its semantic status. While the draft Lexicon was being produced, the team was 
also collecting indexing languages in library and information science (an 
interesting exercise in itself) and testing of the Lexicon as a switching device 
is due to start when the concordances have been compiled. A series of tests 
have been devised which will investigate the problems of switching into a 
out of the Lexicon and from and to both pre-coordinate systems. 

Whereas the Intermediate Lexicon is a mechanism acting like a aboni 
at the centre of a network, an idea put to the Department of the Environment 
envisages a control mechanism which would stand apart from, rather than 
between, various classification schemes and thesauri. It would be used to control 
their evolution and at the same time to provide various tools for use in the 
construction industry. The Department of the Environment has for the past few 
years been supporting a project concerning what they have called ‘data co- 
ordination’, A final report has recently been submitted39 and a number of 
subsidiary reports are currently appearing. One report4 suggests that the 
construction industry requires a ‘system of related classifications’. The particular 
problem of information handling in the construction industry arises basically 
from the fragmentation of the industry. Thus, central government, local 
government, consortia, and a large number of architects, civil engineers, quantity 
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surveyors, consultants, contractors and specialist subcontractors (a recent 
project employed ninety-eight of these) all have to maintain their own informa- 
tion systems and all attempt to communicate effectively when brought together 
on a project. Each operates three types of inter-related information system: 


(1) A system handling general information, contained in books, journals, 
standards and trade literature. 

(2) A system handling project information—the drawings, specifications, 
bills of quantity generated for a particular project. (Post hoc analyses 
of this information then becomes part of the general information system.) 

(3) A system handling management information. 


Over the years a number of conventions have appeared and evolved, designed 
to support one or several activities in one or more of these systems. One of the 
principle recommendations of the DoE report (based on ‘a continuous creation’ 
rather than a ‘big bang’ philosophy) is that these various conventions and future 
schemes should be encouraged to converge towards a greater state of com- 
patibility. The report also recommends that all further work ia data co-ordina- 
tion should be based on a fundamental subject analysis of the concepts of the 
industry. One tangible product of the DoE’s support has been the Construction 
Industry Thesaxrus4! compiled at the Brixton School of Building (now part of the 
Polytechnic of the South Bank), It is this thesaurus which is seen as the basis 
for the control mechanism which is known provisionally as the ‘metasystem’. 
The Construction Industry Thesaurus is similar in format to the Thesawrofacet42 and 
the subject analysis has produced a flexible and unbiased classification of the 
concepts to be found in the building process. At the same time it is recognized 
that this fundamental approach will not satisfy many users and activities where 
different groupings and concept strings are required. The strategy would be 
to invite compilers and revisers of conventions to examine their objectives and 
to compare the terminologies of their schemes to the metasystem, and to use 
preferred terms, co-ordinations and relationships where possible. At the same 
time new concepts, terms and relationships would be added to the metasystem, 
appropriately coded as to source. It is hoped that this exercise can aid communi- 
cation through some degree of standardization without putting severe constraints 
on the ‘subsystem’. In addition, it should be easily possible to extract subsets 
from the metasystem if and as required. One such subset would of course be 
the Construction Industry Thesaurus itself. As an example of its possible two- 
pronged approach, a suggestion has been put to DoE whick could help to 
rationalize trade literature. A draft British Standard contains the recommenda- 
tion that, in addition to the accepted practice of allocating a filing code from the 
CI/S£B classification, keywords be allocated from the Construction Industry 
Thesaurus. Now in its present form, it is unlikely that the majority of manu- 
facturers would be capable of producing effective indexing, and the suggestion 
is that a subset of relevant terms be extracted and displayed in the form of an 
algorithm, leading from product types to applications, materials and primary 
properties. As an extension of this it should be possible to use the subset for 
the selection of standard phrases for the title and the paragraph neadings of the 
document itself, It is also hoped to investigate the possibility of producing 
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the basic retrieval thesaurus at different levels of vre-coordination, suitable for 
computer use or the more economical feature card. The thesaurus is currently 
being put onto magnetic tape which will facilitate clerical handling. 


Problems 

Some of the problems to be encountered in switching have been succinctly 
arpued in a study undertaken by Aslib.5. 6 This stady was presented to the 
International Council of Scientific Unions as part of the world science informa- 
tion system (UNISIST) feasibility study and it compared existing general 
classifications and thesauri. The study, not surprisingly, demonstrated the 
diversity apparent in such schemes and concluded that no existing general 
scheme would be a satisfactory source for specialist use. The addendum to this 
study addressed itself to the specific question ‘How could individual biblio- 
graphic units in science information systems be so labelled as to facilitate their 
use in other systems that might differ as to discipline, mission or scope?’ This 
question was approached by looking at the typical structure of a bibliographic 
unit in an intermediate document. It was shown that such a unit is usually 


in three parts: 
(1) The citation: a bibliographic description with or without ee 
(2) Search keys: catalogue or index terms, descriptors, class numbers etc., that 
are used as keys to search for individual units. The keys may be taken 
from document texts or their abstracts or from a standard terminology. 

(3) Grouping and sequencing keys: in any intermediate document in which 

units are meaningfully arranged, each unit must be labelled by, or at any 

rate assigned to, a particular group. 
Furthermore, it was stated that in many intermediate documents there is no 
explicit relation between the search keys and the grouping keys. A problem 
arises, therefore, when one wants to draw together into a new group, units 
from a number of existing groups. The report says that ‘the only possible way 
of doing this clerically, with the usual type of bibliographic unit, is to define 
the new group as the sum of certain search keys, and to draw together all 
units labelled with those keys’. It further says that these sums must usually be 
formed ad oc, and goes on to consider the four questions: 

1. How can incompatible keys be reconciled ? 

2. How can regrouping within a system be facilitated? 

3. Can solutions to this problem facilitate transfer between systems? 

4. Can existing general schemes contribute to these solutions ? 

The report ends by listing the alternative possible solutions and what each could 
achieve: 

1. Each system uses its own search and grouping keys, and does not relate these keys to 
each other or to those of other systems. Alternative groupings within each system can 
be realized only by ad hoe summation of search keys. Translation is effected via a con- 
cordance. 

2. The same situation as (1) but an intermediate Isxicon replaces the concordance with the 
same problems but with the advantage that each target system needs to compile only one 
concordance, 

3. Each system uses search and grouping keys drawn from its own hierarchical classification. 


This is the same as situation (1), but concordances or intermediate lexicons can now switch 
at different levels. : : 
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4. Each system uses search and grouping keys drawn from a standard classification such as 
UDC. Transfer is in theory straightforward but alternative groupings must again be 
effected ad hoc. 

5. Each system uses search and grouping keys drawn from its own generic thesaurus. 
Now alternative grouping is made simpler but a concordance is necessary. 

6. Each system uses keys drawn from a standard generic thesaurus. Regrouping is further 
facilitated and translation is unnecessary. 


The report concludes that this last alternative deserves more detailed examina- 
tion and so we appear to have come full circle, back to standardization, at least 
as far as the UNISIST study is concerned. 


I should like to conclude with a few more problems concerning switching and 
compatibility which occurred to me most strongly in preparing this paper. 

1. System compatibility. I think any organization contemplating accepting 
indexing decisions from another should compare the objectives .of the.two 
organizations. For example, it is a function of a conventional ‘store-house’ 
library to arrange its material in a way which is consistent with the general 
consensus. On the other hand, the information service of a specialized informa- 
tion centre must be alive to the changing patterns of knowledge in its own 
particular and advanced position. (It is a function of the research scientist to 
formulate new structures and to make creative leaps across subject boundaries 
in his attempt to promote understanding of his subject.) A second difference 
between systems concerns the level of performance, or particular mix of 
criteria, that each system has chosen for its retrieval sub-system. This will 
be reflected partly in the degree of specificity or generality chosen for its 
index terms and whereas it is possible to generalize from the specific, it is 
clearly impossible to derive specific indexing from indexing at a more generic 
level. 

2. User compatibility, There is perhaps a growing interest in libraries to 
attempt to provide different services and different levels of service for different 
user groups. This is one of the advantages of post-coordinate indexing. Again 
the problem is seen in the degree of specificity of the language, so that language 
A may appear to contain ambiguity to the user of language B, and language 
B may appear to contain redundancy to the user of language A.7 

3. Procedures compatibility. Here one finds perhaps the worst problem of all 
and this is indexer consistency. It is a well observed fact that inter-indexer 
and even intra-indexer consistency can be damagingly low. To add a further 
translation via a concordance or two via an intermediate lexicon could further 
aggravate a weak link in what is already a fairly long chain of tasks. The three 
main steps of indexing: 


(a) reading and understanding 
(b) selecting that which is relevant 
(c) translating into the system’s indexing language 


all require considerable intellectual effort—a fourth and possible fifth step is 
likely to introduce more noise (unless, as has been argued, the switching 
mechanism itself is so well organized as to aid consistency). 
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Relevant to considerations of indexer performance is a property of indexing 
language which Watts has called’ ‘habitability’. He illustrates this concept by 
asking (and this is in the context of conversing with computers) ‘whether or 
not, in conversing with the machine (or system) on allowable topics, people 
will be able to “stay within” the limits of the (system’s) sublanguage. In a term, 
will people find that sublanguage habitable’. 

Now it seems to me that this manifests itself in indexing by the tendency 
of the indexer to select the best match available in the language, and that this 
may be done as much by rejection of all other terms as by selection of the 
one chosen. Watt likens this to the two terms Chomsky uses of linguistic 
behaviour, ‘competence’ and ‘performance’—the first being roughly the 
‘linguistic’ armoury we have at our disposal and the second the uses we make 
of it. This is, I hasten to add, no more than an analogy, but talking and indexing 
are both means of communication, and therefore in both situations the generator 
of the message needs some knowledge of the receiver of the message—and 
employs some art in constructing the best message. 

Another problem seems to me to be evident in the difference between the 
first draft Intermediate Lexicon and the current work. The first draft was 
actually used to switch between two documentation centres in France and in 
Germany, apparently to the satisfaction of those concerned. Yet this first draft 
was organized at a very generic level containing in fact only twenty-five groups. 
In other words, switching was effected through a process of establishing what 
was common to a number of systems and sinking the remaining small differ- 
ences. In Boolean terms, perhaps, groups were formed by addition. The current 
project uses an analytical procedure to identify what is the difference between 
terms; in Boolean terms to examine the intersection between terms of different 
languages. These different approaches may be compared to the establishment of 
concordances between grouping keys and between search keys. 

A further problem, which has been largely ignored, is the linguistic factor. 
What are the additional problems associated with switching, e.g. from an 
analytical language such as English to an isolating language like Chinese? 
What are the problems to be expected in switching non-scientific concepts 
between different socio-cultural groups? For example, how do we compare 
‘information science’ as defined in the USA and as in the UK, with ‘documenta- 
tion’ as defined in Europe and ‘informatics’ as defined in the USSR? 

Finally, considering the Intermediate Lexicon itself, or the largest thesaurus 
in the co-operative proposed by Neville, is it not possible that each could 
become the standard language for the particular group of organizations ? 
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AN INFORMATION RETRIEVAL thesaurus is a familiar object: it consists 
of a set of more or less controlled terms functioning as conceptual labels for 
sets of natural language entry words, with some indication of relations between 
terms in the form of references from terms to other BT’s, NT’s or RT’s. Such 
an indexing language differs from a set of natural language keywords in involving 
vocabulary normalization; from a list of subject headings in being designed for 
post-co-ordination; and from a classification in having a limited structure. 

We are also familiar with an ordinary thesaurus like Roget’s. This is related 
to retrieval thesauri in grouping words, typically synonyms, but also generic 
or related terms, and antonyms; it differs from retrieval thesauri in that the 
character of a retrieval thesaurus is determined by its purpose. In retrieval we 
are primarily interested in the terms rather than the entry words, and we are 
usually concerned with relatively specialized or restricted entry and indexing 
vocabularies. 

The retrieval thesaurus of the post-co-ordinate kind, distinct from a subject 
heading list or full classification, is a relatively recent introduction, though 
its indexing relatives go back to the nineteenth century, subject headings to 
Cutter in 1876 and classifications to Dewey, also in 1876, while the best known 
general thesaurus, that of Roget, dates from 1852. But the organization of a 
vocabulary on a conceptual basis is an old idea, which has appeared in different 
guises, in different contexts, for different purposes; and modern arguments 
about the nature and construction of thesauri have their historical analogues. 
A historical survey of vocabulary classifications may therefore be useful, and 
is both interesting and fun. The lines between thesauri and classifications are 
not always clear, and I shall therefore be concerned in general with works 
exhibiting some grouping of natural languages words under explicit or implicit 
conceptual labels, with an indication of relations between classes. Grouping is 
chiefly based on synonymy or resemblance of meaning—not surprisingly since 
synonymy is a characteristic feature of natural language—and I shall therefore 
regard the treatment of synonymy as relevant to the history of thesauri. The 
difference in status for entry words and index terms, which is typical of retrieval 
thesauri, may not always be apparent; but since index terms are ultimately 
conventional labels for concepts extensionally defined by sets of natural lan- 
guage words, the absence of the distinction is not very importent. 

We can distinguish various intertwined strands in the history of thesauri. 

The oldest and most persistent form of vocabulary classification is the 
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thesaurus intended as a contribution to language description and aid to language 
use. The subject classification of vocabularies, grouping related words, goes 
back to the Sanscrit Amera Cosha, the classical Onomastikon of Pollux, and Ael- 
fric’s Anglo-Saxon Latin Glossary. In Pollux words, including synonyms, are 
grouped under ten headings like Gods, Man (parts of the body), Science and 
Art, Hunting, and Meals. In Aelfric words are arranged under such heads as 
Agricultural Tools, Occupations, Insects, Clothes, and Drinks. 

Synonymy as a particular form of verbal relationship was discussed by 
classical writers in connection with rhetoric, and the first modern works 
on synonymy were similar discussions intended as guides to the correct use of 
language. The first such is Girard’s Justesse de la Langue Françoise of 1718, while 
the first original English publication on the same lines is Mrs Piozzi’s British 
Synonymy of 1794. Girard’s approach is illustrated by his treatment of étudier 
and aprendre: 


Étudier, Pest uniquement travailler à devenir savant. Aprendre, c'est y travailler avec succes. 
On ssadie pour aprendre; et Pon aprend à force d'étudier. 


A typical article by Mrs Piozzi is as follows: 


..- A man FORSAKES his mistress, ABANDONS all hope of regaining her lost esteem, 
RELINQUISHES his pretensions in favour of another; GIVES UP a place of trust he 
held under the Government, DESERTS his party, LEAVES his parents in affliction, and 
QUITS the kingdom for ever. 


Her work was followed by collections by Taylor in 1813, Graham in 1846, and 
Miss E. Whateley in 1851, all based on the same principle, though differing 
in detail. 

The characteristic feature of these collections is their relatively limited vocabu- 
lary. We also get more comprehensive dictionaries based on lexical relations, 
especially synonymy. We think of a dictionary entry for a word as being intended 
to offer a definition of it, in a more or less Aristotelian sense; but we frequently 
encounter definition by synonymy in ordinary dictionaries. In the OED, for 
instance, we get: 


Shame: Disgrace, ignominy, loss of esteem or reputation. 


This kind of entry occurs in an early dictionary like Johnson’s, and in 1805 
Perry pushed the idea further in his Synonymous, Etymological, and Pronouncing 
English Dictionary. This is an adaptation of Johnsons Dictionary, but with 
entries consisting only of synonyms, and with cross references to others. For 
example, Johnson gives: 


FLUTTER 
1. Vibration; undulation; quick and irregular motion. 
2. Hurry; tumult; disorder of mind. 
3. Confusion; irregular position. 
while in Perry we find 


FLUTTER 

Vibration, undulation, quick and irregular motion; 
hurry, TUMULT, disorder of mind; 

DISORDER, confusion, derangement, irregular position. 
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This form of dictionary emphasizing verbal relations constitutes a second thread 
in thesaurus history. Perry’s Dictionary has been followed by many others. 
In his English Synonymes Explained in Alphabetical Order, of 1816, Crabb combined 
the ideas of dictionary and discussion, in his 1826 edition adopting a con- 
ceptual rather than alphabetical ordering. For example, we get a sequence of 
entries as follows: 


TO ENOW, BE ACQUAINTED WITH 
KNOWLEDGE, SCIENCE, LEARNING, ERUDITION 


SCHOOL, ACADEMY 
EDUCATION, INSTRUCTION, BREEDING 
IGNORANT, ILLITERATE, UNLEARNED, UNLETTERED 


CULTIVATION, CULTURE, CIVILIZATION, REFINEMENT 


Crabb’s work can be regarded as the predecessor of Roget’s Thesaurus, though 
Roget did not think of his work as a dictionary, but rather as a literary aid. 
Roget thought of his Thesaurus as a classification of ideas, which could assist 
those looking for appropriate words; and he regarded the organization of the 
one thousand sections, or heads, expressed in the Tabular Synopsis of Categories 
as an important component of the whole. One could in principle find one’s 
way to the formulation of an initially fuzzy idea by following the appropriate 
path down the tree, to a particular section where one would look for the 
specific word most appropriately expressing the idea. Thus in his ‘Introduction’ 


Roget says: 


{This work is] a collection of words... arranged, not in alphabetical order, as they are in 
a Dictionary, but according to the ideas which they express. The purpose of an ordinary 
dictionary is simply to explain the meaning of words; and the problem of which it professes 
to furniah the solution may be stated thus:—The word being given, to find its signification, 
or the idea it is intended to convey. The object aimed at in the present undertaking is 
exactly the converse of this; namely,—The idea being given, to find the word, or words, 
by which that idea may be most fitly and aptly expressed. For this purpose, the words and 
phrases of the language are here classed, not according to their sound or their orthography, 
but strictly according to their signification. 


He also says that: 


In constructing the... classification of the ideas which are expressible by language, my 
chief aim has been to obtain the greatest amount of practical utility. I have accordingly 
adopted such principles of arrangement as appeared to me to be the simplest and most 
natural, 


Clearly, Roget did not concentrate primarily on the relations between the 
words in the vocabulary, as given by their grouping in sections or through 
section cross-references, but on the way they express different aspects of the 
general concept tagged with the section label. The two points of view are 
nevertheless complementary, since the concept represented by the head name 
is defined by the set of synonymous or similar words grouped under it; and 
in fact Roget’s Thesaurus was widely regarded as a synonym collection, and it is 
the progenitor of a whole range of thesauri and synonym dictionaries on 
various plans, topical or alphabetical, exhibiting varying degrees of grouping 
and relational structure, sparse or rich, a variety of interpretations of synonymy 
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and resemblance, from the narrow to the broad, and of treatments, covering 
simple listing and full discussion, and so on. An early example is Smith’s 
Complete Collection of Synonyms and Antonyms of 1867, which is of interest first 
because Smith explicitly refers to Roget’s work as a synonym collection, and 
indeed condemns Roget for his tiresome conceptual organization; and secondly, 
because Smith systematically incorporated antonyms in his entries, and in fact 
coined the word. Soule’s 1871 Dictionary of English Synonymes and Synonymous or 
Parallel Expressions is another such work. By now there are many publications 
called Roget’s Thesawrus, including the 1962 revision of the original and a mass 
of more or less plagiaristic copies, translations and adaptations. There are other 
more independent thesauri, and many synonym dictionaries, including the 
well-known Webster’s Dictionary of Synonyms. 

Though Roget’s main objective was to provide a literary aid, he also refers 
to another strand in thesaurus history. As he notes in his ‘Introduction’: 


Metaphysicians engaged in the... investigation of the Philosophy of Language will be 
materially assisted by having the ground thus prepared for them, in a previous analysis 
and classification of our ideas;...It is by such analysis alone that we can arrive at a clear 
perception of the relation which [words] bear to their corresponding ideas, or can obtain 
a correct knowledge of the elements which enter into the formation of compound ideas, 
and of the exclusions by which we arrive at the abstractions so perpetually resorted to in 
the process of reasoning, and in the communication of our thoughts. 

Lastly, such analyses alone can determine the principles on which a strictly Philosophical 
Language might be constructed. 


Activities such as his, in other words, are the necessary preliminary to the 
construction of a universal language, or Real Character. Roget was connected 
with the Royal Society, and refers to Wilkins’s Essay towards a Real Character 
and a Philosophical Language, which was published in 1668. Wilkins’s book was 
sponsored by the Royal Society, and as a major attempt to produce a Universal 
Character, was the outcome of the general seventeenth-century interest in a 
universal language, both in England and Europe as a whole. This idea of a 
Universal Character, early advocated by Bacon, attracted many scientists and 
philosophers, including such major figures as Descartes, Newton and Leibniz, 
the last especially. Indeed the project of a universal scientific language on 
philosophical principles is one of the most distinctive features of seventeenth- 
century scientific thought. 
The objectives of the Universal Character were: 


(1) that it should be an international language; 
(2) that it should be a convenient means of scientific description; and 
(3) that 1t should be a vehicle for scientific argument. 


Scientists wanted a new language to teplace Latin, which was now felt to 
be inadequate and out of date; and their interest in having an interlingua was 
heightened by their growing awareness, for example through exploration, of 
the large number of vernacular languages. For instance Wilkins says: 


...if men should generally consent upon the same way or manner of Expression, as they do 
in the same Nozion, we should then be freed from that Curse in the Confusion of Tongues, 
with all the unhappy consequences of it. 
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Again, Boyle in 1647 optimistically argues that: 
... since our arithmetical characters are understood by all the nations of Exrope the same 
way, though every several people express that comprehension with its own particular 
language, I conceive no impossibility, that opposes the doing that in words, that we see 
already done in numbers. 


Secondly, these thinkers were concerned that the language used to describe 
their increasing range of scientific investigations should be clear and accurate. 
There was a widespread feeling that productive thinking is confused by the 
ambiguous or vague words that occur all too frequently in natural languages, 
and that a concentration on words rather than things was typical of frowsty 
mediaeval thinking. Thus Sir William Petty claimed that ‘whereas all writings 
ought to be descriptions of things, they are now only of words, notions, opin- 
ions, theories’, and he wanted to construct a ‘Dictionary of Sensible Words’ 
showing ‘what sensible Matter, Thing, Motion or Action, every word therein 
doth mean and signify.’ He himself gives a list of one hundred ‘sensible’ words 
including ‘God’, ‘King’, ‘World’, ‘City’, ‘Liberty’, “Trath’, ‘Rich’, ‘Chance’ and 
‘Ridiculous’. 

Thirdly, there was a general desire for sound and explicit argument in 
philosophical writing. It was felt that scientific discourse should be able to 
handle a broad range of modes of description and argument effectively, and 
that it was essential that there should be a language suited to such purposes 
to hand. This point is made by Sir Thomas Urquhart, for example, in his 
Introduction to the Universal Language, published in 1652. Referring to his design 
for a Universal Character (unfortunately lost at the battle of Worcester), he 
claims that ‘for the affirmation, negation and infinitation cf propositions, 
[my language] hath properties unknown to any other language’, and that ‘in 
matters of Enthymems, Syllogisms, and all manner of illative ratiocination, 
it is the most compendious in the world’, 

A Universal Character would thus be distinguished by unambiguous, 
transparent, and hence effective, signs. This in turn leads to the idea of a set of 
basic conceptual or semantic primitives, which can be used in combination for 
more complex concepts. There would be simple signs for the fundamental 
notions, and more complicated, secondary notions would be represented by the 
appropriate combinations of the signs for the primitives. This concept-building 
activity could in principle be extended beyond items corresponding to ordinary 
language words, up to phrases and sentences, though it is not clear how far 
these writers went into the problems of generating complex grammatical 
structures. The brief remarks made by Wilkins, for example, suggest that he 
thought of discourse as a sequence of elementary propositions with the word 
signs following a natural logical order; this has its limitations, and he independ- 
ently produces a word for word translation of the Lord’s Prayer into his 
Character. The notion of a list of primitives constituting a set of ‘clear and 
simple ideas’ was put forward by Descartes in 1629, and it is found in other 
writers like Ward, who, writing in 1654, says: 

My first proposal was to find whether other things might not as well be designed by Symbols 


(as in Mathematics), and herein I was presently resolved that Symbols might be found for 
every thing and notion....So that an Universal Character might easily be made wherein all 
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Nations might communicate together, just as they do in numbers and in species. ... And 
the thing proposed is feasible, but the number of several Characters will be almost in- 
finite... and the learning of them either impossible or very difficult... But it did presently 
occur to me, that by the help of Logic and Mathematics this might soon receive a mighty 
advantage, for all Discourses being resolved into sentences, those into words, words 
signifying either simple notions or being resolvable into simple notions, it is manifest, that 
if all the sorts of simple notions be found out, and have Symbols assigned to them, those 
will be extremely few in respect of the other, ... the reason of their composition easily 
known, and the most compounded ones at once will be comprehended, and yet will represent 
to the very eye all the elements of their composition, and so deliver the natures of things, 


Further thinking along these lines was supported by work on suitable nota- 
tions, like that put forward by Lodwick in A Common Writing in 1647. 

The first really substantial scheme, in which a universal language was worked 
out in some detail, was Dalgarno’s of 1661. In his Ars Signorum Dalgarno has 
an Alphabet of concepts, starting with twenty basic notions, with two levels 
of subdivision under them, the notions being represented by letters or letter 
strings of a syllabic character. Thus the main classes include: A, Eas; O, Corpus; 
B, Accidens Mathematicum; K, Accidens Politicum; and F, Concretum Artefactum. 
Under G, Qualitas Sensibilis, for example, we find GAs which stands for Tactus 
and GOs for Color, while at the third level under Tactus, say, we find single 
items or paired opposites like: 


gan humiditas r. siccitas 
gaf densitas r. raritas 
gat asperitas r. laevitas 


gak fluiditas r. consistentia. 


Dalgarno further shows how his alphabet is used by providing a Lexicon 
Latino-Philosophicum giving codes in his language for 1500 Latin words. 
Thus we get evangelium represented by ‘tibsyb’, where ‘tib’ stands for Docere 
and ‘syb’ for Salus, and industria by ‘pippumspnp’, where ‘pip’ is Dsligentia, 
‘pum’ is Curare and ‘spyp’ is Laborari. 

Wilkins’s Essay of 1668 is described by Hartley as the outcome of ‘an enor- 
mous sustained effort of logical thinking’. In particular, Wilkins attempted to 
consider all the aspects of a Universal Character though, as noted, he did not 
go very far into discourse formation in it, and he worked out his ideas in 
tremendous detail. Thus he says that a universal language must be concerned 
‘with the aature of things, and that common Notion of them, wherein Mankind 
does agree’, and that for this a ‘just Enumeration and description of such things 
as are to have Marks or Names assigned to them’ is required. Part II of the 
Essay is a massive hierarchical classification of ideas, characterized in an Aristote- 
lian manner, with English words, including sets of synonyms or near synonyms, 
at the lowest level. The comprehensive, and complex, nature of the whole is 
illustrated in Figure 1. 

This huge system is supported by a notation designed according to the 
‘transparency principle’ already mentioned, and a dictionary of English words 
is supplied leading to the points in the classification where the corresponding 
universal language concept labels are to be found. This is exactly like a retrieval 
thesaurus with natural language entry words leading to concept labels, which 
happen to be in the same language. 
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Unfortunately, Wilkins’s scheme was never taken up as it was both too com- 
plicated and, in the last resort, too arbitrary. The systematic application of the 
Aristotelian principle, in particular, is very artificial at some points. Some 
individuals played with it: Hooke, for example, gives ‘a short communication 


FIG. 1: Wilkins’s classification of ideas from his Essay towards a real Character 
and a Philosophical Language 
General; namely those Universal notions, whether belonging more properly to 
GENERAL 


Things; called TRANSCENDENTAL < RELATION MIXED 
RELATION OF ACTION 
Words; DISCOURSE 
Spesial, denoting either 
CREATOR. 
Creature; namely such things as were either created or concreated by God, not excluding 
several of those notions, which are framed by the minds of men, considered either 


Collectively; WORLD 
Distributively; according to the several kinds of beings, whether such as do belong 


Inanimate; ELEMENT 
Animate; considered according to their several 
Spesies; whether 


Vegetative 
Imperfect; as Minerals; E 


HERB considered according FLOWER 
Perfect; as Plant; < SHRUB to the ) SEED- 
TREE 


EXANGUIOUS 
Sensitive; f FISH 


Parts; $ GENERAL 
Accident; 


Quantity; 4 SPACE 
MEA 


Quality; whether 4 MANNERS 
SENSIBLE QUALITY 


SICKNESS 
SPIRITUAL 
, CORPOREAL 
Action; MOTION 
OPERATION OECUMENICAL 
Private; < POSSESSIONS 
PROVISIONS 
Relation; whether more CIVIL 
JUDICIAL 
Public; MILITARY 
NAVAL 
ECCLESIASTICAL 
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FIG. I (cont.) 
SPIRITUAL ACTION is immediately sub-divided as follows: 
The Genus of SPIRITUAL ACTIONS, may be distributed into such as do belong either to 
GOD 
The Soul, with reference to the 
Understanding 
SPECULATIVE 
PRACTICAL 
WILL 


Fancy ot Appetite; the Actions of which are to be styled Affections or Passions, and may 
be distinguished into such as are either more 
SIMPLE 


MIXED 
One of these sub-divisions, Understanding, is itself structured thus: 


ACTIONS of the UNDERSTANDING and Judgement SPECULATIVE, Contemplation, 
Theory, are such as do concern the various exercise of our understandings about the Treth and 
Flasehood of things, with respect either to 
Understanding; being either 
Preparative; in the first Objectisation of a thing: or the reflexive thought about it, together 
with what else one knows of that kind. 
THINKING, Cogitation, bethink, deem, imagine, esteem, Conceit, Notion, 
1. | Thought-ful, pensive, mind it, suggest, put in one’s head, 
MEDITATING, Study, considering, cast about in one’s mind, muse, contem- 
plate, Elucubration, think, fore-think, premeditate, ponder extempore. 
Operative; in the comparing of things zo find owt what is Truth: or the Thought resulting 
from such com 
INQUISITION, Examination, Search, Scrutiny, exploration, investigate, 
2.< Disquisition, seek, discuss, hunt, canvass, cast water, Quest, Inquest. 
DISCOVERY, detect, find, perceive, sift out, pick out, Invention, excogitate, 
Author, Inventor, tell, inkling, ’tis out. 
Judgement; 


of the general ground of my Invention for Pocket-Watches’ in the Character, 
and he indeed enthusiastically maintains of Wilkins’s system that it is 

a Character and Language so truly Philosophical, and so perfectly and thoroughly Method- 

ical, that there seemeth to be nothing wanting to make it have the utmost perfection, and 

highest Idea of any Character or Language imaginable, as well for Philosophical as for 

common and constant use. 
We may also note that Pepys says in his Diary that he ‘made the boy to read to 
me out of Dr. Wilkins his “Real Character’, and particularly about Noah’s 
arke, where he do give a very good account thereof, ... which do please me 
mightily.’ But one is left with the feeling that Wilkins’s associates were secretly 
somewhat embarrassed to find that this system, into which so much effort 
had been put, and which seemed to be so admirable in principle, did not seem 
to be so necessary as to justify the enormous effort required to learn it. 

The other major figure in this seventeenth century study of the Universal 
Character was Leibniz. What he actually implemented was much less full or 
coherent than Wilkins’s scheme, but he displayed much mote sophisticated 
thinking; in particular, he really grasped the idea of the Universal Character 
as a calculus, that is as a device for facilitating rigorous scientific thinking. 

Leibniz worked on the Character intermittently over a long period. In his 
early De Arte Combinatoria of 1666 he puts forward the notion of extending 
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traditional logic, and of improving the means of argument, in terms of the 
analysis and synthesis of concepts into and from a set of primitives forming 
the Alphabet of Human Thought. As Couturat says, Leibniz tnought that 


toutes les vérités peuvent se déduire d’un petit nombre de vérités simples par analyse des 

notions qui y entrent, et qu’à leur tour toutes les idées peuvent se réduire par décomposition 

à un petit nombre d'idées primitives et indéfinissables. Dès lors, il suffirait de faire le 

dénombrement complet de ces idées simples, véritables éléments de toute pensée, et de les 

combiner ensemble pour obtenir progressivement toutes les idées complexes par un procédé 
infaillible. 
Later, Leibniz recognized that such a language could be a universal one. 

His most important step, however, was in moving from the view of a Charac- 
ter as a representative device to that of it as a manipulative device, the foundation 
for the Calculus Ratiocinator which would allow scientific inference to take 
the form of purely mechanical operations on signs: the results would be valid 
because the relations between signs mirrored the real relations between the 
things they represented. Leibniz’s attitude is also apparent in his studies of a 
suitable notation, where he favoured numbers since they are suited to a variety 
of formal operations: in one example he gives 6 as the code for ‘Man’, since 
6 = 2X3, and 2 stands for ‘Animal’ and 3 for ‘Rational’. 

Leibniz’s subsequent work was concerned on the one hand with the form of 
the calculus, and on the other with the knowledge to be represented in the 
language. The first is associated with the development of modern symbolic 
logic, and is outside our scope here. The second led to many studies of the form 
and content of a universal encyclopedia, which are represented by a variety 
of heading lists, discussions of the mode in which information is tc be presented, 
and sets of examples. Leibniz was particularly concerned that the material 
should be rationally organized, on the best scientific principles, since the 
encyclopedia was intended both to sum up existing knowledge and guide future 
investigation, as effectively as possible. Among the lists of headings, for 
example, there is one of 1679 which includes Grammatica, Geometria, Mechanica, 
Cosmograpbica, Moralis and Geopolitica, while in another table of 1702-4 there 
is an initial division into RES and ACCIDENTIA, the former covering such head- 
ings as Concreta Mathematica, and the latter a longer list, as follows: 

Accidens Commune 
Accidentia Mathematica 
Accidens Physicum 
Qualitas Sensibilis 
Accidentia Sensitiva 
Accidens Rationale 
Accidens Oecconomicum 
Accidens Politicum. 
Under these headings are definitions of concepts and objects, for example: 
Aer est fluidum impalpabile Elasticum 
Pictura est similitudo rerum solidarum in superficie 


Alteratio est mutatio qualitatis 
Tuba instrumentum musicum ore inflatile majus incurvum ex metalio, 


In every case, however, Leibniz’s schemes, while well-intentioned, were fragment- 
ary in execution, though this is not surprising given their very ambitious design. 
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P Neither Wilkins nor Leibniz, respectively the most determined and the most 
advanced thinkers about a Universal Character, succeeded in producing a 
convincing one. Since, there has been no real attempt to satisfy all of the object- 
ives of the Character. It was intended to be at once an intetnational language, 
scientific symbolism and calculating medium, but since the seventeenth century 
attempts have either been made only to satisfy one or perhaps two of these 
requirements fully, or all of them partially. These represent other strands in 
thesaurus history. Thus as Firth points out, the interest in an international means 
of communication for scientists led on the one hand to the development of 
standard scientific terminologies, managed by committees, and on the other to 
interlinguas like Esperanto. The terminologies are international, but are lin- 
guistic auxiliaries and in no sense languages; the interlinguas are proper lan- 
guages, but are scientifically inadequate. It is worth noting that none of the 
modern interlinguas is wholly a priori: some, like Basic English, are simplified 
versions of one language, while others, like Esperanto, are derived from several 
languages. Volapūk has some a priori elements. The second requirement is 
met by the notational systems used in chemistry, for example, though this 
refers to a limited universe of discourse. Symbolic logic in its modern develop- 
ment comes nearest to the third. Very specialized languages like those of math- 
ematics perhaps satisfy all three requirements, but only in a somewhat limited 
sense. 

In addition, some trends associated with the Universal Character have 
continued independently, as indeed they began. One is scientific classification. 
John Ray assisted Wilkins with the biological sections of his classification, 
and in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries the sorting and naming of 
plants and animals was a major scientific activity. The eighteenth century saw 
the appearance of many encyclopedias, including the great French Exeyclopédie, 
published between 1751 and 1765, and the Excyclopedia Britannica, of 1768-71. 
Language normalization is represented by such enterprises as the Dictionary 
of the Académie Française, on which work began in 1639. The general interest 
in the operation of language appears in such works (to cite random examples) 

‘as Wallis’s Grammatica Linguae Anglicanae of 1653, Arnauld and Lancelot’s 
Grammaire Générale et Raisonnée of 1660 and Harris’s Hermes of 1751. 

What, now, can we learn from this variegated history relevant to information 
retrieval ? 

Librarians have a practical aim. Dewey in effect said: organize your books so 
that you can find them, and never mind the philosophy. His opponents are 
those who say that you will never succeed in finding them unless you get the 
philosophy right first. My gloss on Dewey is: organize your books so you can 
find them, and the philosophy will look after itself. Dewey of course referred 
to a full-blown library classification, but the point holds for more modest 
indexing languages. A historical survey like the one I have attempted shows what 
a variety of approaches to conceptual vocabulary organization there are, and a 
look at any set of ordinary English thesauri will show how differently the same 
vocabulary can be treated, even when these categorizations are nominally based 
on the same principle. Retrieval thesauri are concerned with restricted voca- 
bularies, but we have no reason to suppose that a restricted vocabulary is used 
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in a manner which differs essentially from that of our ordinary vocabulary. 
This being the case, we should be careful not to adopt too doctrinaire an 
approach to constructing a retrieval thesaurus. We should not try to catch words 
and pin them down in neat little conceptual pigeonholes: such index terms will 
then be no more use for fertilizing library users’ thoughts than dead butterflies 
are for fertilizing flowers. 
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OF COURSE, an interest in meaning goes back much further in time than the 
period of modern linguistics. Some of the earliest recorded speculation about 
language concerned meaning: for instance, the ‘nature’ or ‘convention’ dispute 
among the Greeks2—was there, they asked, something which made the word 
‘cow’ the natural one to apply to that animal over there, or was it simply a 
matter of convention? And there has long been an interest in meaning among 
students of literature, philosophy, psychology, anthropology, and so on—as 
is only to be expected, since the main function of language is to convey some 
sort of meaning, whether we define this in a narrow way, or in a broader one, 
including connotation, emotion, and so on. 

However, linguistics only started to consider the problems of describing 
meaning in the twenties and thirties, and the linguists in America (the main 
centre of linguistics) were soon to abandon the subject for twenty years—partly 
because of dissatisfaction with the traditional approaches and the feeling that 
the alternatives proposed by linguists were not satisfactory either, and partly 
because they felt they had enough to do within language itself (in the areas of 
phonology, morphology, and syntax) without getting involved with meaning, 
which is where language comes into contact with the messy area of the world 
outside it! 

Only in the last few years has ‘semantics’ come back to hold a major place in 
the attention of linguists. We shall briefly consider later two approaches—one 
from America, and one from Britain (though with its roots on the continent). 

But first let us look briefly at the traditional approach to meaning. From 
early times, a word has been thought to have two aspects, or two sides to its 
nature—its form and its meaning (the traditional terms were rox and significatio; 
another pair are ‘expression’ and ‘content’). We might almost think in terms of 
a body and a soul accompanying it. This view is still held by many, and we shall 
have cause to refer to it again later. 

As for the meaning side, the earliest view was that the meaning of a word 
was the thing it referred to: for example the meaning of ‘cow’ is ‘that animal 
over there’. But before long, and partly because some words had no ‘thing’ 
to which one could point—for example, abstract words like ‘beauty’, ‘love’, 
‘intelligence’ and so on—it was held rather that the meaning of a word is the 
concept in the mind of the thing referred to. 
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In recent times the relationship has been represented graphically as a tri- 
angle:3 
concept 
(meaning) 
symbol referent 
(form) (thing) 
Thus, in the traditional view, a ‘form’ symbolizes a ‘concept’, which refers to 
a thing, event or feature. 

There is one obvious point of weakness here: the existence of ‘concepts’ 
in the ‘mind’ is basic to this approach—it is a ‘mentalist’ theory. Now some 
philosophers and psychologists have been dubious, to say the least, about the 
existence of concepts, and even of the mind, and modern linguistics, especially 
in the thirties and forties, when it was striving to establish itself as a rigorous 
scientific discipline, found such a mentalist approach abhorrent, for at least 
these two related reasons: 


(i) It is not scientific. It is not empirical: we cannot observe the concepts 
talked of here—they are not accessible to scientific investigation, and an 
empirical science cannot rely on evidence which is purely subjective and 
based on introspection. 

(ii) It is circular. The only way that we can tell that there is a concept is by 
seeing that there is a word: for example, because there is a word ‘love’, 
there must be something it symbolizes. Yet we set up concepts to explain 
the meaning of words, but we can only see the concepts by looking at the 
words—which is going round in circles. 


In reaction to such a mentalist approach, American linguists tried to put 
forward others that seemed more scientific. One, proposed by Leonard 
Bloomfield, was in ‘behaviourist’ terms: language, like all human behaviour, 
was considered as a matter of Stimulus and Response—so the meaning of a 
linguistic form was held to be the situation in which it was uttered and the 
response it called forth. These, it was hoped, could be rigorously described 
by science.4 Few people, not even Bloomfield himself, were or are convinced 
that this is satisfactory (for obvious reasons, and cthers we cannot go into here), 
though even today a more complex (though more readily critized) version of 
this view is held by some people.5 Another theory was that the meaning of a 
word was the total of the linguistic contexts it appeared in: for example, while 
both ‘cat’ and ‘dog’ can appear in the company of ‘sleep’, ‘eat’, ‘mate’, ‘scratch’ 
etc., they differ in that only ‘cat’ will appear in the context of ‘purr’, only ‘dog’ 
in the context of ‘bark’ and so on.6 But this theory too, though it may be 
scientific, was not accepted by many. 

Let us turn now to some more fruitful approaches of recent years. Above 
we saw a theory which held that the meaning of a word is what it signifies; 
it tried to handle meaning in terms of just one type of relation—broadly, that 
of reference: the relation between words and what they ‘refer’ to. But in the use 
of language for the purposes of communication it is clear that other relations 
ate important too: for example, the relations of a word to other words in the 
vocabulary, like those of synonymy or antonymy. These are sometimes called 
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the relations of sense. They too are part of the meaning of a word, and here we 
move into the area we might call stractural semantics. 

But first a very brief word about ‘structural linguistics’ in general. This is 
usually held to have begun with the Swiss scholar Ferdinand de Saussure. 
He claimed that language is essentially a matter of relations—elements of 
language draw their ‘value’ not from their actual substance, but from their 
relations to and difference from other elements. To take a very simple example 
from de Saussure himself: the English word ‘sheep’ and the French word usually 
thought to correspond to it, monton, do not in fact have the same ‘value’— sheep’? 
contrasts with, and has its value limited by the existence of, the word ‘mutton’, 
whereas mouton does not. 

In semantics this notion of ‘structure’ means that we do not approach 
meaning solely with the idea that ‘word x refers to thing x’, but also that ‘word 
x in relation to word y and word z has such and such a value’. We shall look 
at two approaches that are structural in this sense. 

First, Componential Analysis. Consider first a simple and oft-repeated example: 


a b ¢ 
I. man woman child 
2. bull cow calf 
3. ram ewe lamb 


We can set these words in various proportions to each other, and thus factor 
out ‘components’ of their meaning. 
For example: 
line 1:line 2: line 3—human: bovine: ovine 
column a:column b—male: female 
columns a and b:column c—adult: infant 


Thus we could conclude that the meaning of say ‘bull’ is a combination of the 
semantic components ‘bovine’ /‘adult’/‘male’, ‘lamb’ is ‘ovine’/‘infant’, and so on. 

Of course there is nothing really new in this—it has quite a history in logic 
say, as well as linguistic studies, and some trace can be seen in most dictionaries 
and thesauri. But in recent years the approach has been made more explicit, 
beginning not in fact with linguists, but with a number of American anthropolo- 
gists in the fifties who found it particularly useful in the analysis of kinship 
terminology in various languages. 

From English kinship terms, such as 

father mother brother sister son daughter 

uncle aunt cousin nephew niece 


we could obviously extract components such as ‘male’/‘female’, ‘parent’s 
generation’ /‘own’/‘children’s’, ‘conjugal’/‘sibling’, ‘same direct family’ and so 
forth. And as we brought in more terms we would have to extract more 
components, such as ‘consanguineal’ (blood relation), ‘affinal’ (in-law) etc. 
Other languages may well require us to extract differen: components. For 
instance, Hungarian has separate words for ‘older brother’ and ‘younger 
brother’—so we would need components such as ‘older than self? and ‘younger 
than self”. Latin has different terms for ‘uncle’ and ‘aunt’, depending on whether 
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they are on the father’s side (patruus, anita) or the mother’s (avanclws, matertera); 
here we could use the components ‘agnate’ (through males) and ‘uterine’ 
(through females). The languages of more primitive communities are often 
extremely rich in kinship terms, and 1 large number of meaning components 
will be needed in order to analyse them. 

There have unfortunately not beer many attempts to extend this type of 
analysis to the vocabulary of a langucge in general. One notable one was by 
E. H. Bendix, who examined some bf the terms in English, Japanese, and 
Hindi which related to notions of ‘possession’. Considering words like ‘have’, 
‘get’, ‘find’, ‘lend’, ‘keep’ and so on, te extracted components such as ‘state’, 
‘change’, ‘activity’, ‘chance’, ‘negaticn’; for instance, in the expression ‘A 
loses B’ there are, loosely speaking, the elements that A has B before the action, 
he does not have it after it, and there is chance or accident in the action—this 
can be expressed in terms of the components Bendix extracted. 

‘Though the fact does not seem to be: pecifically acknowledged, Componential 
Analysis is also the basis of the approach to semantics of some members of the 
linguistic school of Noam Chomsky, for example J. J. Katz.9 In a famous, or 
perhaps notorious example, ‘bachelor’ and its components are diagrammed 
somewhat as follows: 


chelor 


Male With lowest 


Male 
academic degree 
Never Young Young 
married 
Knight serving Fur seal 
under another uomated in 


season 

Bendix hoped to find general semantic components, and Katz went so far 
as to claim that there is a finite set of components that are #niversal, independent 
of the structure of any particular language; it is just the combinations of these 
components to form words that are sometimes unique to a particular language. 
Katz even said that these components reflect concepts which are part of the 
cognitive structure of the human mind. 

Yet such claims must be treated with extreme caution; they are usually 
made on the basis of a few well-chosen examples from just a handful of lan- 
guages and with the benefit of the analyst’s introspection—linguists who have 
had to tackle languages of widely-diffecent cultures are far less likely to make 
such claims. 

However, componential analysis hes raised interesting lines of research, 
particularly into the way the components and bundles of them can be linked to 
give the meaning of a whole sentence—something given little attention before: 
semantics has been mainly concerned with the meanings of individual words. 

The other theory we shall examine is that put forward by John Lyons.10 
Lyons’s work, though it draws on other approaches (particularly those of 
certain logicians and of the British linguist J. R. Firth) has its main roots in 
what is known as semantic field theory: the idea that the meaning of words is 
determined by the presence in the vocabulary of other words relating to the 
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same area of culture. For instance, the various colour-terms in a language are 
mutually defining. The most famous work is that by a German, Jost Trier, 
who demonstrated the relations among words relating to the ‘field’ of intellectual 
knowledge.11 Lyons developed his theory while studying a similar field in the 
language of Plato. 

There are three main points to the theory: 


(i) in meaning at least two types of relation are important: ‘reference’ and 
‘sense’. 
(ii) it is the sense-relations that give a word its meaning, not vice versa. 
(iii) meaning is always bound to a particular context. 


We shall now look at these in more detail, though there is only time to consider 
the third point in passing. 


Reference and Sense\2 
‘Reference’ is the relation that holds between certain items in the vocabulary 
and certain observable objects, events, or qualities in the outside world: for 
instance, the words ‘cat’, ‘ball’, ‘run’, ‘red’ have reference. But not all items 
in the vocabulary need have reference; for some we may not be able to find 
any observable referent in the outside world—a word such a ‘bravery’ for 
example. Traditional semantics had gone wrong in trying to reduce all meaning 
to reference: every word must have some reference, it was felt, so a concept 
had to be what it referred to if nothing else could be observed. But there is no 
need to believe that all meaning must be a matter of just one type of relation. 
‘Sense’ is given by the relations between one particular item and others in 
the vocabulary. For instance, the ‘sense’ of ‘courage’ is that it is the opposite 
of ‘cowardice’, that it is a kind of ‘greatness’, that it is the same as ‘bravery’, 
and so on; these are the relations that hold between ‘courage’ and other items 
in the same field. 


Sense and Sense-relations 
Of course such sense-relations as synonymy, antonymy, and so forth had been 
considered by earlier scholars, but their approach had been in terms of the 
traditional dichotomy between the form of a word and its meaning, which was 
assumed to be constant and always to accompany it (cf. above); if two words had 
the same meaning they were said to be synonymous, if they had opposite mean- 
ings they were antonymous, and so on—in other words entered into certain 
sense-relations because they already had, independently, a certain sense. 
Lyons, however, does not accept this dualism of ‘form’ accompanied by a 
constant ‘meaning’; he would say that if in a certain context (here we touch on 
his third main point) word x and word y are used as equivalents, and word x 
and word z are used as opposites, i.e. in this context they enter into these sense- 
relations of synonymy and antonymy, then these relations are their sense. For 
example, the sense of ‘courage’ is that it is a synonym of ‘bravery’, an antonym 
of ‘cowardice’, a hyponym of ‘greatness’ and so on, rather than it being the 
case that ‘courage’ has sense x, ‘bravery’ has sense x, therefore they are synony- 
mous, and so forth. 
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What then are these sense-relations? They are defined in terms of certain 
‘primitive’ notions such as ‘assertion’, ‘denial’, ‘implication’, and ‘equivalance’, 
and the main ones are as follows: 

(a) Incompatibility. If I say that a thing is red, I imply that it is not green, not 
blue, not yellow and so on. If the assertion of one term of the set implicitly 
denies the others, then the relation of incompatibility holds between the 
members of the set. 

(b) Complementarity.13 If I say that a person is single, I imply that he is not 
married, and vice versa; if I say that someone is male, I imply that he is not 
female, and vice versa. Where the assertion of x implies the denial of y, and 
vice versa (and where x and y are the only terms involved), the relation of 
complementarity holds. 


(c) Antonymy. I£ I say that someone is big, I imply that someone else is smaller. 
If I say that someone is beautiful, I imply that someone else is more ugly. 
Where the assertion of one term of one object implies the assertion of the other 
term of another object in a greater degree (i.e. this is essentially a matter of 
comparison), the relation of antonymy holds between these two terms. 

Note however that one of the antonymous pair may be neutral or ‘unmarked’ 
in certain expressions: ‘How wide is it?’ Tt is three feet wide.’ Neither of these 
statements implies that the thing in question is wide; the term refers to the whole 
scale. Compare ‘How good is it 2’, but note that ‘How bad is it ? would imply that 
it is bad. This emphasizes Lyons’ third point again—that meaning is always 
bound to context. In these particular contexts ‘good’ and ‘wide’ do not stand 
in a relation of antonymy with ‘bad’ and ‘narrow’; therefore their meaning 
here is different, since, as we stressed above, meaning depends on relations, 
not Vice versa. 

(d) Hyponymy. If I say that a thing is scarlet, I imply that it is red. If I say 
that a man is a carpenter, I imply that he is a tradesman. If the assertion of one 
term implies the assertion of the other, but set vice versa, the relation of 
hyponymy holds between them. 

Hyponymy, like the other sense-relations, can be very interesting in showing 
up semantic non-equivalence between different languages. For instance, the 
German word Gemsse is usually translated into English as ‘vegetables’, but 
they are not really equivalent, since ‘vegetable’ includes ‘potato’ (i.e. ‘potato’ is 
a hyponym of ‘vegetable’), whereas Gem#se does not include Kartoffel. Similarly 
there is a set of terms in Classical Greek (teAton, iatros, Aubernetes, auletes, 
skutotomos, etc.) each of which has a corresponding term in English (carpenter, 
doctor, helmsman, flautist, cobbler). But in Greek all these are hyponyms of 
demiourgos, whereas in English they are not all hyponyms of any one term; so 
how is one to translate the Greek word? It is usually rendered ‘tradesman’ or 
‘craftsman’, but a doctor would hardly like to use the tradesman’s entrance! 

Lyons believes that these are the fundamental sense-relations in a language; 
a language could not function without them. But it could work perfectly well 
without another relation often made much of: 


(e) Synonymy. If we eliminated all cases of synonymy, we could still say 
anything we were able to before we did so. In considering this relation, let us 
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recall some points we made earlier. Most people, we noted, have assumed that 
the meaning of a word is something constant that accompanies its form wherever 
it occurs. Therefore they are led to conclude that if two words differ in 
meaning in some context they must somehow do so in all contexts, because the 
meaning is a constant accompanying the form. If the differénce is not one of 
cognitive meaning, then it must be one of emotive meaning. The result is the 
well-known claim that there are no real synonyms. | 

But Lyons would maintain that, like all sense-relations, synonymy must be 
bound to context. There is no such thing as fe meaning of a word, only its 
meaning in this or that context—and it is quite possible for words to be synony- 
mous in a particular context. For example, if I say that your house is big, I 
imply that it is large; if I say that it is large, I imply that it is big. If this bilateral 
implication holds, then ‘big’ and ‘large’ are synonymous in this context— 
though they may well not be so in some others. 


In conclusion I would say that Lyons’s work seems to embody several points 
relevant to a sound theory of semantics. Such a theory must recognize the 
fact that there are relations between items of language and features of the 
world about us. But it must also recognize that meaning involves another type 
of relation too: that between the different items of language. Thirdly, it must 
recognize that speech is an aspect of behaviour in a certain situational context, 
which is thus relevant to its meaning. He has two aims, which I believe he 
achieves: to make his theory objective (i.e. to make no appeal to inaccessible 
notions like ‘concepts’), and to give answers which accord with the layman’s 
feelings of what meaning really is. 
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‘husband’ and ‘wife’, which he calls ‘converseness’. He believes that it may play an impor- 
tant part in some languages though it is probably less frequent than the other two types. 
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Research and Aslib membership 


B. C. Vickery 


Assistant Director (Research & Development), Aslib 


Aslib has had a Research and Development Department since 1959. It has 
received powerful financial support from the Office for Scientific and Technical 
Information (OSTI) and from industry, because it is recognized that a con- 
tinuing department, accumulating experience, and working in close contact 
with operational services, is the most favourable environment for the advance 
of information science. Aslib’s subscription income now contributes substantial- 
ly to the support of the department. With the right pressure and the right 
encouragement from the Aslib membership, the department will continue to 
justify the support it receives. 

In order to exert this pressure and encouragement, the membership needs 
a clear idea of what research aims to achieve, and what types of project are 
being carried out. The overall aim is to provide aids to the management of 
libraries and information services. To this end, the time of the R & D Depart- 
ment is occupied with four activities: 


(a) Projects to investigate problems that are believed to be relevant to many, 
or to a broad group of Aslib members. The choice of these problems 
is guided by the advice of Council’s Research Committee. 

(b) Projects specially commissioned by OSTI and individually financed. 

(c) Consultancies and contract work undertaken for particular member 
organizations, or groups of organizations, and individually financed. 

(d) Transfer of departmental experience to the membership through advisory 
sessions and contributions to Aslib educational courses. 


The last two types of activity give specific benefit to particular Aslib members 
on topics of direct interest to them. The first two types of project, on the other 
hand, result in reports (articles or other publications) that may or may not 
strike responsive chords among the membership. This will depend, first, on 
whether the projects have been wisely chosen, and second, on whether the 
membership has realistic expectations of what research is able to contribute. 
In choosing projects, the aim of the department is to identify—by continuing 
contact with the library/information profession—problem areas where more 
knowledge is needed, and to attempt to establish that knowledge. Some of the 
problem questions that have given rise to projects over the last few years are: 


—Can we provide a more detailed understanding of the varying patterns 
of literature use in technical libraries ?! 

-—Can we learn more about meeting the needs of the chemist for quantitative 
data P2 

—Can we give more effective aid to information workers who wish to con- 
struct a thesaurus P3 
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—-How effective are abstracting journals in serving the needs of subject 
search p4 i l 
This year about ten projects are being carried out, and some account of the 
main themes will now be given. The first is directly related to the overall aim 

of the department. 


(1) Can we obtain more detailed understanding of what is involved in managing a library? 
What kinds, levels and amounts of decisions does the librarian have to make? 
What are the recurring management problems being encountered on which 
librarians might welcome guidance? 

An outline of this project has already been published.5 Pauline Thomas and 
Valerie Ward have interviewed senior staff in about ten libraries of different 
types (industrial, special, government, educational, public, national), and these 
staff have completed diaries recording their activities over two weeks. This 
material is now being analysed. 


(2) What are reasonable labour times for jobs in information services? With the growing 
pressure on information managers to watch costs, wider and more firmly based 
knowledge of reasonable standards should be of value. A project on the 
economics of library and information processes has been going on for some time, 
and has already led to publications.6, 7, 8 

Standard times (and their variation according to circumstances) are being 
established by Stephen Robertson, Rose Reynolds and Anne Wilkin. Library 
staff are interviewed, operations are flowcharted, diaries are designed and used 
to record work done and time taken, and the results are analysed statistically. 


(3) How valuable are short educational courses in the library and information field? 
Along with the expansion of full-time education in library schools, there has 
been considerable growth in the provision of short courses—introductory or 
on specialized topics—as a form of further education. Aslib Education Depart- 
ment has contributed notably to this development. How well are such courses 
meeting the needs of library and information management? How can their 
effectiveness be routinely assessed? A pilot study on these lines has been 
catried out by Margaret Slater, and a longer investigation is about to start. 


(4) Can we obtain more guidance on the relative costs and effectiveness of different types 
of visual index? Despite the coming of the computer, the visually searched index 
is still by far the most used retrieval tool, and indeed much computer time is 
spent in producing such indexes. Two linked projects are at the advanced 
planning stage. 

One is concerned with the costs of computer-produced indexes. This has 
grown out of an earlier study to survey the availability of programs to produce 
indexes.’ Lucille Campey now plans to use two program packages to produce 
about a dozen different indexes, all in KWIC or KWOC format but varying 
as to source of keyword (ranging from title words to assigned descriptors) 
and selection technique, and to compare costs. 

The other project is concerned with searching some visual indexes (two of 
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which may be a KWIC and KWOC from the first project), and comparing 
performance and acceptability. Suman Datta will supervise index production 
and searching. The documentary base for both these projects will be that 
developed by Keen and Digger.10 


(y) How can better use be made by specialist libraries and information services of the 
large magnetic tape files now available? Since we calculate that over 34 million 
references annually are now being recorded on tape, there is considerable need 
to explore whether economic use can be made of these files. Two projects are 
connected with this theme. 

In one, Jane Wainwright and Jacqueline Hills are investigating the possibility 
of a book announcement service, aimed at libraries rather than individuals, 
derived from the weekly MARC tapes of the British National Bibliography 
and the Library of Congress. Profiles have been constructed for ten libraries, 
and selected output delivered for six weeks for evaluation. The project itself 
is being conducted by on-line search of current tapes, from a terminal housed 
at Aslib, but costs will be estimated for production running in batch mode. 

In the other project, John Martyn and Linda Torrisi are exploring how 
effectively, and at what cost, a special interdisciplinary service could extract 
relevant references from a series of large disciplinary tapes. The investigation 
is in the form of a case study of a particular service, the Biodeterioration 
Information Centre, and the tapes likely to be examined include those from the 
Science Citation Index, Chemical Abstracts, MEDL.ARS and Biological Abstracts. 


(6) Can we learn more about the use and users of services offering broad business and 
commercial information to the general public? Aslib surveys in the past have con- 
centrated on scientific and technical information. In this project (and in a 
subsequent one on social science libraries) attention is to be turned to other 
fields. Averil Osborn will collect data from the users of up to ten libraries, by 
questionnaire and by looking at telexed and postal requests. 


This note has surveyed the main themes of current research and development 
projects at Aslib. How can the membership make best use of this work? The 
references at the end indicate the immediate result of a research project: it is a 
report containing information. The information may include factual data, 
methods of investigation, interpretations and conclusions. It cannot include 
a plug-in kit for immediate use by an individual library or information service, 
because any such kit must be designed for the particular conditions of that ser- 
vice. Between the establishment of a research result and its application there is 
work to be done: a study of the situation to which the result is to be applied. 
It is on precisely that work that the consultancy and advisory activities of the 
department are engaged. 

‘There is another aspect of the matter that should be remembered: many of 
the library and information units within Aslib are small, and their resources 
are stretched to the limit in providing the best service they can. There is little 
opportunity for them to spend time in following up leads suggested by research. 
Perhaps they can best be served by research and development that aims to 
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improve the larger national libraries and information services, on which the 
small units must rely. 

The R & D Department at Aslib will be of most value to the membership 
if members—in addition to their generous financial support—actively press 
their views as to problems that need investigation. By demanding much, the 
membership will keep the minds of research and development workers focused 
on the practical problems that so urgently face the information world. Because 
these problems are complex and intractable, the profession should accept that 
research into them will only slowly yield results, and that these will rarely 
be dramatic. But a continued attack on them, with membership encouragement, 
will bear fruit. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Dear Sir, 
CURRENT AWARENESS BULLETINS IN UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 

In Mr Hale’s useful survey of information services in university libraries 
(May 1972) he states that these services ate developing in a piecemeal and 
haphazard manner. This is true, and to some extent is inevitable. 

I could however suggest some coordination in the provision of Current 
Awareness Bulletins, which a few of us produce, mainly for our own readers. 
The two we produce at Surrey we sell for {10 p.a., but if more libraries pro- 
duced a bulletin, and were willing to exchange a number of copies, we should 
be able to agree areas for others to cover. This was advocated by the Techno- 
logical University Librarians, but was never taken up by more than a few of us. 
The only real cooperation is that Bradford University Library send us twenty- 
four copies of its Civil Engineering Bulletin in exchange for twenty-four copies 
of our Mechanical Engineering Bulletin. These are sent to academic staff and 
research students. 

Current Awareness Bulletins take time and effort, but we know that they are 
used and appreciated. They also allow our staff to use their subject knowledge, 
and this makes their work more interesting. If more bulletins were available for 
exchange, we could all, for the cost of producing one bulletin, offer 
readers a better service. 


Yours faithfully, 
R. F. EATWELL 
Librarian 

University of Surrey, 
Guildford, 
Surrey. 
gust May 1972 
Dear Sir 


INDEXES TO CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS 


In the October 1971 issue of As/ib Proceedings, I am reported (I believe 
correctly) as saying certain things about the development of indexes for issues 
of Chemical Abstracts (‘External information services and the small user’, 
p. 536-40). 

My remarks have brought a very friendly, and very informative, rejoinder 
from Ralph O’Dette of Chemical Abstracts Service. 

I think that readers of Proceedings are entitled to be given the night informa- 
tion, and I would be grateful if the following extracts from Mr O’Dette’s letter 
to me could be reproduced in a forthcoming issue: 


The purpose of this note is primerily to comment on one of the paragraphs attributed to 
you, from the bottom of p. 539 of the Prosesdings and continuing to p. 540. If one does not 
read the words carefully, one is likely to take away a generally correct impression; however, 
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one can infer some things from the paragraph in question which are misleading. In the event 
there are some misunderstandings; I will attack the paragraph as though you said and meant 
precisely what is there. 

There is no plan to ‘considerably expand’ the CA issue indexes. There is a technical pos- 
sibility-—-more on that below—that those indexes could be greatly changed in character in a 
few years, but there is no commitment to do so and certainly no plan. 

If you had said ‘volume index’ rather than ‘issue index’, you would have been closer on 
target. For several years now, the index entries prepared for the six-monthly volume indexes 
have been entered into the computer system. Gradually, beginning with Volume 66, the various 
volume indexes have been converted to computer compilation, formating, and composition, 
so that by the time Volume 71 arrived, all of the various volume indexes were being assembled 
and output through computer technology. This fact made possible, among other things, the 
issuance of the first Integrated Subject File as the machine-readable counterpart of the Volume 
Subject Indexes plus molecular formulae, Registry Numbers, CA Section Numbers, and 
various sort keys to facilitate machine merging. During the conversion period we saw the 
introduction of the Index Guide and the Registry Number Index. 

The volume indexes will indeed appear more promptly. Only a year cr so ago, CA Volume 
Indexes were around 16 months behind the last issue of the volume covered. At the moment, 
Volume 75 (July-December 1971) has been indexed and edited and is in production. With 
reasonable luck, it will be mailed to subscribers in July 1972, about seven months past the end 
of the volume. 

As we gradually convert all CA Sections to ‘one-time analysis’, with abstracting and indexing 
virtually simultaneous, we will have the capability to produce quarterly, monthly, or even 
weekly indexes of the same character as the present six-monthly indexes. Whether we wsi 
produce them is another matter. 

Meanwhile, the issue (i.e. weekly) indexes, particularly the keyword subject indexes, con- 
tinue to be largely for short term use. 


Yours sincerely, 
W. E. BATTEN 
Director 
United Kingdom Chemical Information Service, 
Burlington House, 
London W1V oBN. 


gth May 1972 
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Recent additions to the Aslib library catelogue are broken down into 
twelve broad groups, whose coverage is indicated below. These groups are 
not mutually exclusive but it is hoped that users will find them helpful in 
scanning for new items of interest. 


User Studies 
Analyses of information-secking, literature-use and library-use patterns; user training. 


Communication and Knowledge 
Flow and organization of knowledge, including national policies; information theory. 


Information Processing Systems 
Dissemination, processing, storage and retrieval techniquea and systerns; data centres; 
management information systems. 


Language and Indexing 
Linguistics, semantics, nomenclature, terminology; subject headings, thesauri and their 
construction; indexing; abstracting; translating. 


Classification and Cataloguing 
Documentary and non-documentary coding; cataloguing; filing. 


Mechanization 
Automation in libraries, broadly, including ‘housekeeping’ procedures; machines applicable 
in libraries; computer technology. 


subj ect zation 
Special li 


raries and 8 documentation centres; sources of information including 
reference books and bi E reference and inquiry work. 


Repro hy 
Materiala, methods and systems; facsimile transmission: telex, 


Printing and Publishing 
Writing and editorial oe ting and publishing; periodical references and citation 
patterns; bookselling; soleil Heep legal aspects of computerized information. 


Administration and Management 
Special library and information service aA ier pene furniture and staf; stock including 
special materials; lending and journal circula 


ems 
Neal 1 libraries; general libraries and documentation centres; university and college 
libraries; inter-library co-operation, 


Professional hone) 
science, information science, documentation; professional associations, education, 
literature, organizations and research; biographies; directories. 


JANET WALKLEY 
Librarian 
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Items are available in the Aslib Library and may be borrowed unless marked* to 


indicate reference copits. 


User Studies 


GARVEY, WILLIAM D. and others 

Research studies in patterns of scientific 
communication: 1. general description of 
research program. 
Information Storage and Retrieval, vol.8, no.3, 
Da 1972, p-I1i~22. 

e design of a series of 78 studies of 
information-exchange activities of scientists 
and engineers. 


WOLEK, F. 

Preparation for interpersonal communica- 
tion. 

JASIS, vol.23, 10.1, January-February 
1972, P.§~10, 

Methods used by engineers and scientists 
to enrich their understanding of a technical 
subject prior to interpersonal communica- 
tion, 

NEUFELD, VICTOR R. and WOODSWORTH, ANNE 
A survey of physician self-education 
patterns in Toronto: part I: use of 
journals and filing systems. 
Canadian La Journal, vol.z9, no.2, 
March-April 1972, p.104-9. 


MALTBY, ARTHUR 
Catalogue use: some results from the U.K. 
catalogue use survey. 
Catalogue and Index, n0.25, Spring 1972, 
p.7,12. 
A survey of academic, national and public 
library catalogues. 


EATON, ELIZABETH 8. 
Library orientation methods: J. Hillis 
Miller Health Center Library a eats 
Bulletin of the Medial Library Association, 
vol.60, no.1, January 1972, p.133~7. 
A taped tour and an instruction tape on 
Index Medicus, used at J. Hillis er 
Health Center Library. 


DANNENBERG, DENA 
A course in information techniques for 
dental students. 
eee of me Medical Library Association, 
vol.6o, no.1, Jan 1972, p.IlI—14. 
A course plan for roig literature- 
searching and critical skills to dental 
students. 


Communication and Knowledge 
SHERROD, JOHN 


Information conglomerates. 
Drexel Library Quarterly, vol.8, no.1, 


January 1972, p.g-14. 


Library co-operation and mergers and their 
effect on U.S. Federal libraries. 

Presented at 8th Annual National Inform 
ation Retrieval Colloquium, Philadelphia, 


1971. 
CUADRA, CARLOS À. 
Working Group summary on network 


Ca Library Journal, vol.65, no.1, February 
1972, p.r3—18, 
Recommends the development of a 
comprehensive national plan to facilitate 
co-ordination of American libraries and 
information centres. 

MARLOTH, HEINZ 
Stand des Dokumentations-und Informa- 
tionswesens in Industrielsereich der Bun- 
desrepublik Deutschland. 
poe fur Doksmentasions, Vol.23, 20.1, 

ruaty 1972, p.27-9. 

Current el oF HEARR documentation 
and information in the Federal Republic 
of Germany. 


MIKHAILOV, A. I. 
Scientific and technical information and 
effectiveness of science. 
Beststa dell Informazsone, vol.3, 00.1, Feb- 
ruary 1972, .74-7. 
e ormation explosion and some 
Soviet steps to master it. 


ROGERS, C. E. 
Government libraries in the social sciences: 
a review of the INFROSS investigation: 
Bsellstin of the Circla of State Librarians, vol.20, 
no.1, January 1972, p.g-I3. 
The services to social scientists provided 
by or libraries as indicated by 

OSS. 


GARVEY, WILLIAM D. aad GRIFFITH, BELVER C. 
Communication and information proces- 
ri: B scientific disciplines: empirical 
findings for psychology. 

Information Storage and Retrieval, vol.8, 

no.3, June 1972, p.123-36., 

Results of an investigation into the inform- 

ation flow in psychalogy. 


Information Processing Systems 


ELWIN, C, E. 
Some aspects on integration of information 
services in medicine, biology and chemistry 
at 2 multidisciplinary documentation cen- 


ter. 
Information Storage and Ratrisral, vol.8, no.2, 
April 1972, p.49-56. 
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Paper given at 3rd International Con- 
ference on Mechanized Information Stor- 
and Retrieval Systems, Cranfield 
Institute of Technology. 
GREEN, C. os f F 
Some problems of the indexing o specialist 
ial drawn from sev disciplinary 


ems. 
fornai of Documentation, vol.28, no.t, 


1972, D.37-43- 
The DUNMIRE (Dundee University 


Numerical Methods Information Retrieval 
Experiment) project to evaluate 4 abstract- 
ing journals with a view to creating a 
specialist data base from parts of each. 
BLANK, H. and BORTSCH, H. 
Eine mittelgrosse multidisziplinare wissen- 
schaftliche Literaturdokumentation mit 
emem Kleinrichner: grundsatzlicher und 
datentechnischer Aufbau. 
Nachrichten Jur Dokumentation, vol.23, 00.2, 
April 1972, p.58-64. 
A medium-sized, multidisciplinary inform- 
ation system with a mini-computer and no 
thesaurus, greater effort being invested 
in the search problem. 
DAVISON, P. S. 
Operating large-scale, broad coverage CA 
and SDI services. 
Information Scientist, vol.6, 10.1, March 
1972, P-I5—31. 
The operation of manual current aware- 
ness and selective dissemination of inform- 
ation services by the Scientific Document- 
ation Centre. 


BARKER, F. H. and others 
Towards automatic profile construction. 
ournal of Documentation, vol.28, no.1, 
ch 1972, p.44-$5- 
An UKCIS experiment for the computer- 
ized refinement of user-constru SDI 
profiles. 
BRIGGS, LOUIS and others 
A document analysis and retrieval system. 
Geosciences Documeniation, vol.3, 10.3—-4, 


June-August 1972, p.72-j. 
A time-shared information retrieval system 
at the University of Michigan, Laboratory 
of Subsurface Geology. 

KUNEY, JOSEPH N. and others 
Implementation of information retrieval 


systems. 

Drexel Library Quarterly, vol.8, no.i, 

January 1972, seh 69. , l 
selection of problems relating to inform- 

ation dissemination, 

ie Si presented at 8th Annual National 
ormation Retrieval Colloquium, Phila- 

delphia, 1971, with ensuing discussion. 

HARMON, GEORGE H. and others 


Design of information retrieval systems. 
Drexel Library Quarterly, vol.8, 10.1, 
January 1972, p.33-53- 


CURRENT AWARENESS LIST 


Papers at 8th Annual National Information 
Retrieval Colloquium, Philadelphia, 1971, 
with ensuing discussion. 

SALTON, GERARD 
The ‘Generality’ effect and the retrieval 
evaluation of large collections. 
JASIS, vol23, no.1, January-February 
1972, p.1i-22. 
The validity of upward extrapolation of 
data from a small subsection of the collec- 
tion in retrieval evaluation. 


AKHORI, H., and SAKURAI, K. 
Information search using holography. 
Applied Optus, vol.11, no.z, Peka 
1972, P.413—15. 
Two methods for recording a hologram 
plate suitable for information search are 
discussed. 


KENNARD, OLGA and others 
Cambridge Crystallographic Data Centre: 
1 bibliographic file, 
Journal of Chemical Documentation, vol.12, 
no.1, February 1972, p.14-19. 
The Centres activities in retrieving, 
evaluating, synthesizing and disseminating 
aes data. 


Language and Indexing 

JONES, KAREN SPARCK 
A statistical interpretation of term specifi- 
city and its application. 


oe of entation, vol.z8, no.t, 
1972, p.11-21. 


Tt is suggested that specificity should be 
interpreted statistically, as a function of 
term use rather than of term meaning. 


MARGOT, J.-M. 

Problèmes de analyse automatique de 
textes, 

Nachrichten, Nouvelles, Notizie, vol.48, 00.2, 
1972, p.77-83. f , 
Problems connected with automatic text 
analysis. 

BRIGGS, LOUIS I. and BRIGGS, DARINKA P, 
Thesaurus for R Document Analy- 
sis and Information System (DAIS). 
Geoscience Documentation, vol.3, 
June—August 1972, p.76-88. 

A thesaurus compiled for use in the time- 
shared IRS at the University of Michigan, 
Laboratory of Subsurface Geology. 


WOLFE-TERROINE, M., and others 
Improved statistical methods for automatic 
construction of a medical thesaurus. 
Methods of Information in Medicine, vol.11, 
no.2, April 1972, p.104-13. 
The investigation various clustering 
techniques m a range of similarity 
criteria. 

OTRADINSKIL, V. V. 
Variant slovarnogo kontrolya priformal- 


n0.3—4, 
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izovannom indeksirovanit dokumentov i 
ZAPTOsOV. 

auchso-tekhnicheskaya Informatsiya, Seriya 2, 
no.1, 1972, p.g-12. 
A. possible dictionary control procedure 
in formalized document indexing and 
query formulation, 


BERARDINI, CLAUDE 
Préparation d’un thésaurus d’astronomie 
et automatisation de la documentation de 
PObservatoire de Paris-Meudon. 
INSPEL, vol.7, ge A end y 1972, , p.8—1. 
The compilation of a th or astro- 
nomy and the automation noi information 
work at the Paris Observatory. 


tung eines Thesaurus. 
Informatik, vol.19, 00.1, 1972, p.22-8. 

A formal definition of the structure of 
thesauri. 


Classification and Cataloguing 


BRITISH STANDARDS INSTITUTION 
Universal decimal classification: English 
full edition: 4th international edition: 
UDC 681.8/.9 technical acoustics: musical 
instrument engraving and sculpturing 
machines, 
London: the Institution, 1972. 580 ger te 
24p. (BS  1000[681.8/. Bf 1972; 
publication no.179) 

BRITISH STANDARDS INSTITUTION 
Universal decimal classification: English 
full edition: 4th international edition: 
UDC 685: travel, sports, games and other 
equipment. 
London: the Institution, 1972. 580 06697 5 
34p. (BS 1o00[685]: 1972; HID publication 
no. I.) 


BRITISH STANDARDS INSTITUTION 
Universal decimal classification: English 
full edition: 4th international edition: 
UDC 9: geography: biography: history. 
London: the tution, 1972. 580 06897 8. 
52p. (BS 1000 [9]: 1972; FID publication 
no.179.) 

BATTY, DAVID 
A close look at Dewey 18: alive and well 
and living in Albany. 

vol.46, 


Wilson Library Balletin, 
April 1972, p.711-17. 
Reviews the innovations in the 18th edition 
of the Dewey Classification. 

MCKINLAY, JOHN 

ing Australia, 

Australias Academic sd Research Libraries, 
Mas ge ase etna) 2, p.1-4. 
The Dewey Decimal assification’s official 
expansion for Australian geography. 


Ss DAVID 
wth of SFB in the United Kingdom. 
Cie Bulletin, vol.2, n0.2, April 1972, p.2-4. 


no.8, 


VOL. 24, NO. 7 


Plans for the forthcoming revision of SfB, 
the construction icdustry classification 
scheme. 


SZAVA-~KOVATS-ENDRE 
Az osztályozás mai helyzete és értékelése 
a tudományos tájékoztatás szempontjából. 
Tudományos és Muszaki Td ékogtdtas, vol.19, 
no.2, Feb 1972, p.75—93. The present 
state of classification and its evaluation. 


DIEMER, ALWIN 
Klassifikation, Thesaurus und was dann? 
das Problem der ‘dritten Generation’ in 
Dokumentation und Information. 
Nachrichten frir Dokuntentation, vol.23, no.2, 
April 1972, p.52-7. 

Examines classification theory and practice 
view- 


from a dynamic and evolutio 
therto 


point as opposed to the static one 
prevailing. 
ÖHMAN, EINAR 
Die DK - Kritik von H. Arntz im Lichte 
von Konkordanzuntersuchungen zwischen 
DK und Thesauren. 
Nachrichten Jur Doksiwaentation, vol.2 3> no.2, 
April 1972, p.65-8. 
A reply to recent articles by H. “Arntz. 
Investigates to what extent UDC concords 
with various thesauri. 
IRVINE, RUTH 
Southampton cataloguers’ 
ae 
rogram, vol.6, 00.2, 1972, P.l44-§2. 
Teachin RA e at 7 eaa P 
University Library to produce assaf 
MARC format. 


BARNES, G. A. and MUSK, K, N, 
A printed catalogue in the ex-MinTech 
libraries. 
Bulletin of the Circle of State Libraries, vol.20, 


no.1, January 1972, p.6-8. 


Mechanization 


LOWRY, W. KENNETH 
Use of computers in information systems. 
ee: 175, 20.4024, 25 February 1972, 
p.841 
Bell Telephone Laboratories use of com- 
puters for a wide range of information 
activities. 


irae CHRISTOPH — P 
a der Kosten bei der Anwen 
der EDYA ROBOTRON 300 in Biblie. 
theken und Informations und Dokumenta- 
tions-stellen des Hoch -und Fachschul- 
wesens. 
Zentralblatt fur Bibliothekswesen, vol.86, 
no.4, April 1972, p.193—200. 
Costing the ins on in East German 
university libraries of computer equipment. 
VALENTINE, VIOLET 
So—data processing never fails? 
American Larai vol.3, no.3, March 


reactions to 
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1972, P.313~ 
A brief bi lio ography on the failed use of 
computers in 


THOMPSON, VALERIE 
À computerized serials list at Massey 
University Library 
New Zealand T a 
February, 1972, p-9-12. 
BARKER, A. 8. and COLERIDGE, K. A. 
Computer applications at Victoria Univer- 
sity Library 
New Zealand Libraries, vol.35, 10.1, Feb- 


VOL35, 0.1, 


ruary 1972, p.13-16. 
The automated compilation of a serials 
holdings list. 


SEARLE, R.H. afd CORBETT, L. 
The computerized, punched card loans 
control system at A Aldermaston. 
Program, vol.6, no.2, April 1972, p.15 3-66. 
Use of an IBM o29 card punch to prepare 
computer input to update and process 
library loans files. 


PEAKE, DOROTHY G. and GLOCK, PAM 
An IBM circulation system at the University 
of New South Wales. 
for alian Academic and Research Libraries, 
vol.3, no.1, March 1972, p.21-32. 
Technical e specifications plus operating 


procedures, 
RANDALL, G. E. 
The inventory ofa tal library collection. 
Special Libraries, vol.63, no.3, March 1972, 
130-4, 
Siock conte in a mechanized special 


DRIVER, E. H. C. and others 
The B Libraries’ Cooperative 
Mechanization Project: progress report, 
June 1970—January 1971. 

Program, vol.6, no.z, April 1972, p.120-6. 
Covers the cataloguing system, costing 
exercise and machine progress. 

IRVINE, RUTH afd NICHOLAS, GLORIA 
MARC-produced cards: production of cards 
from MARC-compatible cataloguing tapes 
before computer input. 
read and Index, 20.25, Spring 1972, 


hes system evolved for the Southampton 
University Library. 


WALL, R. A. 
Automation at Loughborough: a status 


report. 
Program, vol.6, no.z, April die p.127-43. 


Covers y the alphabetical subject 
index, RANSA and the minimal- 
input cataloguing system. 


WILLIAMS, M. D. 
Experiences of IIT Research Institute in 
operating a computerized retrieval system 
for s a variety of data bases, 


CURRENT AWARENESS LIST 


Information Storage and Retrieval, vol.8, 
no.2, April 1972, p.57-75. 

Paper given at 3rd International Con- 
ference on Mechanized Information Stor- 
age, and Retrieval Systems, Cranfield 
Institute of Technology, 20th~23rd July 
1971. 

GERSON, GORDON M, 
A computer-aided classification and retri- 


eval system for United States patents. 
Information Storage and Raira ves no.§, 
pone 1972, P-137-$0. 
e desi of the classification 
for the U.S. Peat A hS, 
MONDINI, ALBERTO 
Trends in tel 
Revista eanan, vol.3, 0.1, 


February 1972, p.98-103. 
New developments in on-line computing. 
FERN, ROGER aad BAGNALL, JOHN 
An on-line editing program for biblio- 
Brora records, 
rogram, ny Maia Teta a 1972, P 
or use with acqui- 
ee aaia system in a Newa University 
Library. 
Subject Organization 


WENTZEL, I. and GRALEWSKA, A. 
SLIP programs in an integrated manual- 
machine information mo the Rock 
Mechanics Information 
Program, vol.6, no.2, April 1972, p.101—16. 
The corm puter-assisted production of Rock 
Mechanics Abstracts. 


ROBE, RICHARD and others 
an demand-driven file of British political 
Ory 
Sosial. Science SUr Saa Newsletter, 
no.14, March 19 2, p.30- 
The Strathclyde olitical Data File. 


ROTHMAN, JOHN 
The Nea: York Times Information Bank. 
Special Labraries, vol.63, 10.3, March 
1972, Pp.IlI-1§. 
Scheduled to be in operation in 1972, 
the bank makes available abstracts of 
newspaper articles for on-line retrieval, 
plus microfiches of the original articles. 
SHRIMPTON, A. P, 
Information requirements in a consulting 


eer’s office, 

Cit Bulletin, vol. 2, 00.2, April 1972, 

I-32, 

ow the information section of Freeman 
Fox and Partners tries to satisfy the com- 
pany’s information needs. 

APTED, SHIELA 
S information centres for literature. 
tralian Academic and Research Libraries, 

vol.3, no.1, March 1972, p.14-20. 
The organization of special collections on 
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individual authors in English literature, 
with descriptions of 3 such collections. 


for construction. 
Bausiding, vol.222, n0.6722, 29th March 1972, 
p.121. 

EILERS, HANS G. 
Vorschlag fiir eine internationale, zentralis- 
ierte Verpackungsdokumentation. 
Nachrichten fur Dokumentation, vol.23, 10.2, 
April 1972, p47-sI. 
Proposal for an international and central- 
ized information service in the field of 
packaging. 

HOUGHTON, BERNARD 
Technical information sources: a guide to 
patent specifications, standards and tech- 
nical reports literature. 
2nd ed. London: Bingley, 1972. o 85157 
126 3 
I19p. 

FRICKE, PETER F 
Index of Current Maritime Research. 
Social Sesence Research Council Newsletter, 
no14, March 1972, p.28-9. 
The compilation of a directory to current 
social science research in maritime fields. 


GROGAN, DENIS 
More case studies in reference work. 
London: Bingley, 1972. o 85157 124 7 
293p. 


Reprography 


MARRIOTT, PETER 


An iment in computer originated 
microfilm (COM). 

NRCd Bullstin, vols, no.2, Spring 1972, 
p-39-41. 

Cornwall County Library’s catalogue on 
COM. 


Data transmission. 
Revista dell Informazione, vol.3, no.1, Feb- 
ruary 1972, p.gI—-7. 
The ed logy behind data trans- 
mission. 
FAIRCLOUGH, R. H. 
inal or facsimile, 

New Library World, vol.73, no.863, May 
1972, p-291-4. 

iteria for map selection, and the possibi- 
lity of acquiring facsimiles of expensive 
ones, 


Printing and Publishing 
SEEBER, GERD 
Big future for the wordshrinkers ? 
New Scientist, vol.g4, no.792, 20th April 
1972, p.148—50. 
urrent problems in micropublishing. 
THORPE, P. 


An evaluation of the rheumatology 


VOL. 24, NO. 7 


petiodical literature used in Britain and 
the USA. 


no.2, April 1972, p.119-21. 

A citation analysis ep ranlang of periodi- 
cals in the field of rheumatology and 
arthritis. 


BUNTROCK, H. 
A statistical analysis of Literature, in 
agricultural economics and rural sociology. 
Quarterly Bulletin of the International Associ- 
ation of Agricultural Librarians and Document- 
alists, vol.16, no.1, Ld ae ep 


A sample survey of agricultural information 
services coverage, citations, etc. 
EUGEN 


Copyright problems arising from the 
computer storage and retrieval of pro- 
tected works. 

Revue Internationale du Droit d’ Antenr, 00.72, 


April 1972, p.34-151. 
Administration and Management 


STRAUSS, LUCILLE J, and others 
tific and technical libraries: their 

organization and administration, 2nd ed. 
by Lucille J. Strauss, Irene M. Shreve and 
Alberta L. Brown. 
New York, London: Wiley-Becker-Hayes, 
1972. 0 471 83312 6x 
450p., bibliog. 

MARTELL, CHARLES 
Administration: which way—traditional 
practice or modern theory? 
College and Research Libraries, vol.33, 10.2, 
March 1972, p.104-I2. 
Traditional vs. modern methods in 
academic library management: concentra- 
tes on leadership, group processes and 
organizational structure. 

EVANS, EDWARD and others 
Review of criteria used to measure library 
effectiveness. 
Bulletin of the Medical Library Association, 
vol.6c, no 1, January 1972, p.102—-10. 
Reviews the criteria of accessibility, cost, 
user satisfaction, response time, cost- 
benefit ratio, and use. 


WHITE, HERBERT 8. and others 
Management of information retrieval 


ems. 
Drexel Library Quarterly, vol.8, no.1, 
January 1972, p.71-33. 
A selection of problems relating to library 
manapement, 
Pa presented at 8th Annual National 
omnation Retrieval Colloquium, Phila- 
delphia, 1971, with ensuing discussion. 


STEGEMAN, HAGEN 
Kostenrechnung 


Umfragen. 


kad 


einer Datenbank fur 
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yeh tae fir eer, vol.23, 00.2, 
pril 1972, p. 69-79 

accounting for a data bank of survey 
information, 


BINYON, MICHAEL 
University libraries face crisis after rapid 
tise in book costs. 
Times Higher Education Supplement, 20.30, 
hae 1972, p.8. 
current financial plight of UK 
university libraries. 


ARMSTRONG, ALAN 
ne cost-determining formula for library 
Library Association Record, vol.74, 00.5, 
May 1972, p.85—6. 

NOVAK, MARY 


Guides in small office libraries. 

CHG Bwlletin, vol.2, no.2, April 1972, 
p- 13-15. 

A few suge x are guides 
and periodical di y to promote 
library de 


Library of Con See proof slips: the over- 
loo selection medium for business 
libraries. 
Special Libraries, vol.63, no.3, March 1972, 
144-50. 
urvey of book selection methods in US 
business libraries, with special emphasis 
on LC proof om 


Brae E f roof sli 
Break-even nt ora p operation. 
College and Research Laie. vol.33, no.2, 
March 1972, p.119~21. 
to of annual accessions is 
sufficient to utilize economically LC proof 
slips and a Xerox copier for cataloguing? 


MCNALLY, PAUL 
The organization and service of an audio- 
visual collection in college libraries. 
Australian Academie and ch Libraries, 
vol.3, no.1, March 1972, p.33-47. 
ith special reference to Australian 
conditions. 


GRIEDER, E. M. 
Ultrafiche libraries: a librarian’s view. 
Microform Review, vol.t, no.2, April 1972, 


p.85—-100. 

Critical survey of the suitability for college 
collections of the En a Britannica 
and NCR ultrafiche libraries 


RUML, TREADWELL 
Ultrafiche libraries: the publishers respond. 
Microform Review, vol.x, 00.2, April 1972, 
p. IOI-2. 
A rejoinder to E. M. Grieder’s article in 
the same issue criticizing Encyclopaedia 
Britannica’s ultrafiche library. 


CURRENT AWARENESS LIST 


GRIEDER, E. M. 
A rejoinder. 
Microform Review, vol.1, no.2, April 1972, 
4 IO9—IT. 
ly to the reply of the publishers to 
Ga er's article in the same issue ee 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica and N 
ultrafiche libraries. 


MCGEE, ROB 
factors of circulation system analysis 
and design. 
College and Research Libraries, vol.33, no.2, 
March 1972, p.127-39. 
Components common to manual, machine- 
aided and computer-based loans systems, 
and their use in system analysis and design. 
VAN DE WALLE, RAPHAEL 
Manuele en automatische informatie- 
verwerking in een fotoarchiv van Kunst- 
werken, 
a , vol.4, no.2, February 1972, p.79—100. 
ual and automated information pro- 
cessing of photographs of works of art. 


Library Systems 


TYSHKEVICH, N. I. 


Coordination and coo sie a eral 
and special (sceni cal) 
libraries of the USSR in gere and 
technical information. 


INSPEL, vol.7, no.1, January 1972, p-2—7- 


TORNUDD, BLIN 
Coordination and cooperation of special 


and eral libraries in scientific and 
technical information. 

INSPEL, vol.7, no.1, January 1972, 
15—17. 

The situation in Finland. 


INDIAN INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Survey of the HT libraries: preliminary 


report. 
Kanpur: the Institute, February 1972 [1v]. 
39D- 


VOGT, WINOLD 
Die Bibliotheken und das geplante juri- 
stische Informationssystem. 
Zeitschrift fir Bibliothekswesen und Biblio- 
graphite, vol.19, DO.I, 1972, p-$ 5-60. 
How libraries will ion in the planned 
West German legal information system. 


ZESEWITZ, HELMUT 
Moglichkeiten und Probleme der In 
tion zwischen dem Bibliotheks-und 
mationswesen an H ulen. 
Zentralblatt fur Bibhothekswesen, WoL86, 
no.4, April 1972, p-201-12. 
Integrating the lib 
functions in East 
libraries. 


WEINSTOCK, MELVIN 
Some observations on efficiency and size, 


and information 
university 
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Drexel Library Quarterly vol.8, no.r, 
an 1972, p.14-16. 
tie eae k and disadvantages of 
library cen tion. 
Presented at 8th Annual National Informa- 
tion Retrieval Colloquium, Philadelphia, 
1971. 

LINE, MAURICE 
Interlibr loan requests refused by 
libraries: the scope for improvement. 
NCL Newsletter, no.x12, April 1972, p.8—9. 
The reasons why libraries decline to lend 
when requested to make an interlibrary 


loan. 


WILLIS, MICHAEL 
The evaluation of N.C.L.’s locations’ 


experiment. 

NCL Newsletter, no.12, April 1972, pri: 
The NCL’s experiment whereby in reply 
to ILL requests, locations are given where- 
as, previously, the requests were cir- 
culated. 


HUNTER, B. R. 
Inter-library lending of Slavonica. 
Solanus, no.7, February 1972, p.§—ro. 
Experience at the British Library of Politi- 
cal and Economic Science. 

Professional Activity 

WHATLEY, H. A. 
British librarianship and information 
science, 1966—70. 
London: Library Association, 1972. O 
85365 175 2. 
XIV, 712p. 


KALMAR, VERA and others 
The place and role of the technical and 


scientific libraries within IFLA. 
INSPEL, vol.7, no.t, January 1972, 
18-25. 


mmends the establishment of a sub- 
section for scientific and technical libraries 
within IFLA’s Special Libraries Section. 


STAVELEY, RONALD 
A ariel for practical education in libra- 


rianship. 
journal of Documentation, vol.28, no.i, 
1972, p.I-I0. 
The use of the ideas of John Macmurray 
to elaborate a philosophical framework for 
ltbrary education. 


HILL, BARBARIE 
The development of education for medical 
librarians. 
Bulletin of the Medical Library Assosiation, 
vol.6o, no.1, January 1972, p.121-32. 
Hustory and current situation. 

O'REILLY, R. N. 
The study of librarianship. 
New Zealand Libraries, 
February 1972, p.34-8. 
The scope of library education. 

JACKSON, SIDNEY L. 
aa for teaching library history in the 
Journal of Education for Librarianship, vol.12, 
no.3, Winter 1972, p.178-92. 
A guide to the literature of library history. 

KNIGHTLY, JOHN J. and SAYRE, JOHN L. 
Self-paced instruction for science 


students. 

Journal of Education for Librarianship, vol.12, 
no.3, Winter 1972, p.1 23-7: 

A method of teaching library science based 
on units which the student tackles at his 
own speed and on which he is tested 
before moving to the next unit. 


BOCK, G. and others 

Zur Institutionalisierung informations- 
wissenschaftlicher Forschung: ein Diskus- 
sionsbeitrag aus dem Blickwinkel der 
Bibliothek, 
Leitschrift fiir Bibliotkekswesen snd Biblio- 
graphie, vol.19, 00.2, 1972, p.101—6. 

ibrary and information science research 
in Federal Germany. 


vol.35, no.1, 
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MEMBERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS 


Acceptance of advertisements for publication in 


Proceedings does not imply Aslib pert ths or 
endorsement of the goods or services 


Members’ advertisement rates: first 15 words 
(minimum), sop; 3p for each additional word. 
rop if box number O dis- 
count.) À separate on of these columns is 
available to non-members at £3 per 8.c.i. 


Translations services 


MEDICAL AND HIGHLY SPECIALIZED 
SCIENTIFIC TRANSLATIONS. S.M. Bon- 
nekamp, F, Member of the Translators’ 
Guild (Med. Science & Lit.), 47 Firs Close, 
Muswell Hull, London, Nro. Tel. 01-883 3962 
during office hours. After office hours an 
automatic telephone answering machine will 
record messages. 

BUILDING AND CIVIL ENGINEERING 
TRANSLATIONS a Russian and Ger- 
man into English. G. L. Cairns, M, 19 
Kingsley Place, London N6. Tel. o1-340 8990. 
TECHNICAL SWEDISH, DANISH, NOR- 
WEGIAN em by J. T. Craddock, 
BCOM, Ray Park Avenue, 
Maldtabesd, Bethe Berks. Maidenhead 24931. 


RUSSIAN/ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS. 
Twenty years’ experience Government 
D ent. Native Russian. A. de Merindol, 
2 elow House, Kensington, W8. 01-937 
788. 

JAPANESH/ENGLISH RUSSIAN/ENG- 
LISH translations. Chemistry, medicine, 
biology, zoology. D. A. Fraser, BA, MIL, 22 
Gresley Road, London Nig 3jZ. Tel: 
O1-272 5664. 

WILFRED E. GOODAY, args, DIC, CENG, 
MIMM, FIL. Member of Translators’? Guild, 
Romanian and French. 161 Rivermead Court, 
London SW6. RENown 1912. 


SCIENTIFIC TRANSLATIONS FROM 
JAPANESE, CHINESE, RUSSIAN, 
CZECH and East and nas European 
OES into ish and/or 

enn, B.8C, ‘Glenside’, Lower I 
Rd., Pontnewyn 4 Pontypool Mon. Tel 
Pontypool 3689 (after 6 p.m). 


MEDICAL, PHARMACEUTICAL, BIO- 
LOGICAL translations from French, Roman- 
ian and Portuguese into English and from 
English into French and Romanian. Dr J. 
Jacobson, 94 Temple Fortune Lane, NW1r. 
OI-455 IOIO, 


TECHNICAL TRANSLATIONS from 
Russian, German and Polish into English. 
B. Klipstein, ssc{Hons), 1 Glenview Grove, 
Shipley, Y Yoshie. Tel. Shipley 58215. 


TECHNICAL AND COMMERCIAL 
translations from English into Russian. Mrs 
O. Linsley, 31 Parke Road, Barnes, London 
SW13. Tel. o1-748 8822. 


TECHNICAL ee a eee from 
Japanese into En R. A. Scutt, BA, 48 
Somerset eee wen Wimbledon, London 
SW2o. Tel. WiMbledon 1713 (01-946 1713). 


TECHNICAL OR COMMERCIAL trans- 
lations into/from lish, German, Dutch 
and French. A. M. H. Speler, rm, NGV, 
6 Lakeside, West Ealing, London, W13 8HN. 
Tel. o1-998 1045. 


AUTHORITATIVE TECHNICAL 
TRANSLATIONS. Spanish, French, Italian, 
German, Portuguese, camera copy or printed. 
E. W. ie ae FIL, 39 West Close, Wembley, 
Middlesex, HAg oP. Tel. 01-904 4273. 


Advisory services 


IRAS: A NEW ADVISORY SERVICE. 
As much or as little advice and assistance as 
you need—an from a half-day’s talk to 
a six-months’ assignment. Miss Helen Town- 
ley, LR. Advisory Services, 117 Wickham 
Chase, West Wickham, Kent, BR4 oBQ. 
01-777 7560. 


NON-MEMBER’S ADVERTISEMENT 


YOUR COMPANY HISTORY—whether 
book or booklet, commission a full-time 
professiona] industrial historian to research 
and write it. Hugh Barty-King, BA(CANTAB), 
Holgate House, Ticehurst, Wadhurst 
Sussex; Tel. Ticehurst (05807) 557. 
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UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 
Department of Urban Design 
and Regional Planning 


PLANNING RESEARCH UNIT 


Applications are invited for the post of RESEARCH ASSOCIATE to work on 
OSTI-financed research project in information for urban and regional planning, 
to take responsibility for the development and testing of a linked classification 
and thesaurus to cover the whole field of planning. Practical experience of the 
construction of both classification schemes and thesauri is necessary, and exper- 
ience in their application to live situations would be an advantage. An interest 
also in the broader aspects of information is desirable, as is the ability to come 
to terms with an expanding multi-disciplinary subject field. The appointment 
would be for eighteen months to two years, depending on the date of com- 
mencement, on the salary scale: £1641 — £3999 per annum. The post may be 
superannuated. 


Applications, by letter (three copies), giving full details of relevant experience 
and the names of two referees, should be made to the Secretary to the Univer- 
sity, Old College, South Bridge, Edinburgh, EH9 9YL. Interviews will be held 
in London and Edinburgh. Please quote reference 5024. 


(A istant Librari 
r: An Assistant Librarian Is required for the Technical Library and infor- 
mation Services Department within the Brewing and Research Depart- 


ment of Allied Brewerles (Production) Limited at Burton-upon-Trent. 
| Duties will include:— 


* Preparing abstracts of Journal articles and helping to maintain a subject § 
Index of articles and patents. 

. ft oP subject and author indices for literature obtalned for the 
Ibrary. 

i Ensuring efficient operation of library loans and journal circulations. 

* Assisting, where possible, In translating foreign correspondence. 

Applicants should be graduates In Information Sclence or Sclence graduates 

with an Interest in library work. The ability to translate a modern 

foreign language would be an advantage. 

Applications In writing, giving age and full details of experience and quallfi- 

cations should be submitted to: 

The Personnel Officer (Staff), Burton Personnel Department, 


oe Breweries (UK) Limited, 126a Station Street, Burton-on- 
rent. ; 


> Allied Breweries (UK) Limited | 





University of Rhodesia 


DEPUTY LIBRARIAN 


Applications are Invited for the above-mentioned post. The minimum qualifications 
are a degree plus qualifications in [librarianship and/or information science and 
extensive administration experlence In academic or research libraries. 


Salary scale: £3815 x 147 ~ £4991. 


Family passages and allowance for transport of effects on appointment. Installation 
loan of up to half of one year’s salary if required. Provision for study leave. 
Superannuation and medica] aid schemes. 


Applications: (6 coples) giving full personal particulars (including full names, 
place and date of birth, etc.), qualifications, experience and publications, and 
naming three referees, should be submitted by /2 August 1972 to the Registrar, 
University of Rhodesia, P.O. Box MP 167, Mount Pleasant, Sallsbury, Rhodesia. 
A further copy to the Association of Commonwealth Universities (Appts), 36 
Gordon Square, London WCIH OPF, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained. 


Mr. Harrison, the Librarian, will be In London during August and the first half 
of September, to interview shortlisted candidates. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIAN INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


Department of Library Studies 


Applications are invited for appointment at Lecturer/Senior level in 
the following fields :- 
School and Children’s Librarianship 
Systems Analysis and Data Processing (Library Operations) 
Social Context of Librarianship 
Physical Bibliography and Special Materials 
SALARY: Lecturer — $A6697 — $A9286 
Senior Tutor — $A5370 — $A6299 


Further particulars and method of application from:- 
The Director, 
Western Australian Institute of Technology, 
Hayman Road, 
SOUTH BENTLEY, 6102, 
Western Australia. 








SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 


LIBRARIES AND COLLECTORS 
grd edition by 
John L. Thorton & R. I. J. Tully 
Scientific publications and their patrons from before the start of printing to 
the present. An outstanding 85-page bibliography is complementary to a 
fine piece of scholarly research. 


L7 (£5.60 to L.A. members) 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


LIBRARY BINDING 


This has been our trade since the last century, and 
in practising our craft we have given service to all 
types of libraries in many -corners of the World. 


We like to think we still bind books for libraries 
rather well, apart from our other activities as 
publishers and booksellers. 


CEDRIC CHIVERS LTD > 


PORTWAY 
BATH BA1 3NF 





First for carpets 
Dodson N 


«30%DISCOUNT 
BRANDED CARPETS 


on @ Axminster @ Oriental @ Tafted 

wit makas avaliable with full Manufacturers’ 

uarantees @ NO IMPE DS SOLD 

@ Frea doliveory In U.K. @ Expert fitting service 
available most areas. 

,000 carpets on display 

In our extensive London and proviacial showroons 

stating requirements or for introduction to 

ph sabi showrooms | in most main cities. Free brochure 


on re to Dept. 
DODSON B BULL CARPET CO. LTD 


< . RM NGHAI 7" : 
B3 2HB. Tel: (021)236 5862. BOURNEMOUTH: 
Old rch Rd., BH! IPH Tel; 21248. 
Sa ror Omn n Char- 
A EX. Tel: 28857. LEE r12 Great 
George St., LSISDW Tal: 41451. MANCHESTER 
55-61, Lever St., MI d Tal: eye se 
NE Pligrim Se 


NEI6SG. Tel: 1428. WEBTC CLI 
495, Lond 





A review of 


‘A Webster 


is a lovely 
thing, 
God wot’ 


The Guardian 


And so are you if you ensure that your 
Merriam-Webster Dictionaries—parti- 
cularly Webster's Third New International 
and its famous abridgement, Webster's 
Seventh New Collegiate—are up-to- 
date editions. Write or phone Ol- 
405 0805. 


6 Portugal Street London WC2A.2HL 


the literature on 
primary communications 


in science and technology 


JACQUELINE HILLS 


Aslib Occasional Publication No.9 £1.60 


SBN: 85142 039 7 





Aslib Publications 


British Technology Index 


CURRENT SUBJECT GUIDE TO BRITISH 
TECHNICAL JOURNALS 


FOR TRACING AND RECALL 


specific |. 
a eee X information 


in the Field of Applied Science, Engineering and 
Manufacturing Technology 


Monthly Parts and Annual Volume 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
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300 pp £8.00 hard cover 


The Administration of Archives 
J H Hodson 


An introductory survey of the theory and practice of the 
administration of archives summarizing the author's fifteen 
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224 pp £5.50 hard cover 


Radio and Line Transmission 
Volume 2 
D Roddy 


Provides a more detailed treatment of topics introduced in the 
first volume, and deals with more advanced subjects such as 
Pulse Code Modulation and Field Effect Transistors, keeping 
mathematics at a bare minimum. These volumes have been 
specifically written to cover the recommended syllabuses of 
the C.G.L.I|. course for telecommunication technicians. It will 
also be suitable for electrical technicians specializing in 

radio communications, and as an introductory course for the 
senior technician on National Certificate courses. 

432 pp £3.25hardcover £2.40 flexi cover 


The Practice of 


Managerial Psychology 
A J DuBrin 


Based upon the author's research and practical experience asa 
consultant, this volume presents a variety of innovative, 
conceptual schemes to enable the practitioner, student and 
manager to understand the underlying factors that will 
determine if and to what degree psychological intervention 

will be beneficial, meaningless, or harmful to an organization. 
326 pp £4.50 hard bound 
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ASLIB CALENDAR 1972 


Technical Translation Group meeting. ‘BSc Chemistry with 
German’, by A. C. Root (Kingston Polytechnic). Aslib. 3 p.m. 
Co-ordinate Indexing Group meeting. Aslib. 3.30 p.m. 

Aslib evening meeting: ‘Electronic intelligent machines’, by 
Dr Igor Alexsander (University of Kent). Royal Institution 
of Naval Architects, 1o Upper Belgrave Street, SW1. 5 for 
5.30 p.m. 

Midlands Branch Junior Workshop: ‘Co-operation, materials, 
systems and staff’. Technical College, Corby, 10 a.m.—4 p.m. 
Social Sciences Group evening meeting and lecture by Mr 
Nuttall (National Institute of Industrial Psychology). Aslib. 
5 for 5.30 p.m. 

Transport and Planning Group/LA RSIS one-day conference: 
‘Sources of information for leisure, recreation and tourism’. 
Library Association, 7 Ridgmount Street, WC1. 


Co-ordinate Indexing Group meeting. Aslib. 3.30 p.m. 
Midlands Branch one-day conference: _HMSO—its services 
and problems associated’. University of Nottingham. 10 a.m.~ 
a pem, 

One-day joint conference (with Institute of Information 
Scientists and LA): “The British Library’s service to users’. 
7 Ridgmount St, WCr. 

Technical Translation Group meeting, film show and sherry 
party. Aslib. 4 p.m. 

Aslib one-day study conference: ‘Management in a service 
context’. 36 George Street, Manchester. 
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Economic and Business Information Group evening visits 
(running concurrently): “The Times’ Library, or “The Finan- 
cial Times’ Library. Printing House Square/Bracken House, 
EC4. 

WED. 22. Aslib evening meeting: ‘Summary of projects in hand by Aslib 
R & D Department’. Royal Institution of Naval Architects, 
10 Upper Belgrave Street, SW1. 5 for 5.30 p.m. 


December 

MON. 4. Economic and Business Information/Social Sciences Group 
joint evening meeting: ‘Social statistics’, by Mrs M. Nissell 
(Central Statistical Office). Royal Institution of Naval Archi- 
tects, ro Upper Belgrave St, SW1. 5 for 5.30 p.m. 

WED.6, Technical Translation Group meeting. Claude Gill Books, 
Oxford Street, Wr. 5.30 p.m. 

MON.IT. Co-ordinate Indexing Group meeting. Aslib. 3.30 p.m. 

WED.20. Aslib Christmas Party. Aslib. 5.30 p.m. 


ASLIB INFORMATION 


Chairman of Council 

Members will wish to congratulate Mr R. C. Wright, Chief Librarian of the 
Royal Aircraft Establishment, Farnborough, on his election as Chairman of the 
Council of Aslib for 1972-73. Likewise Mr T. M. Aitchison, Deputy Director 
of INSPEC, who has been elected Deputy Chairman of the Council. 

Mr Wright succeeds Mr F. Liebesny, who served as Chairman from 1970 to 


1972. 


Midlands Branch visit to RAPRA 

Some twenty members of the Aslib Midlands Branch visited the Rubber and 
Plastics Research Association recently to study the Information Services of the 
Association and exchange ideas with the information staff. The programme 
included a film of the information services, a description of the use of a computer 
for the storage and retrieval of literature abstracts and a tour of the library and 
printing units. 

RAPRA has one of the largest libraries in the world on rubber and plastics. 
The information services for member companies are based on this library and 
consist largely of an abstracting service which abstracts from the world’s polymer 
literature and patents, an enquiry service and a publications section which 
publishes the results of RAPRA work. The main publication is RAPRA 
Abstracts, a weekly journal containing some 25,000 abstracts per year from 
published polymer literature and British and US patents in the polymer field. 


Electronic intelligent machines 
The speaker at the Aslib evening meeting on 18th October 1972 will be 
Dr Igor Aleksander, Chairman, Computers and Cybernetics, of the Electronics 
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Members of the Asith Midlands Branch visiting the Information Services of RAPRA 


Laboratory at the University of Kent at Canterbury. 

Dr Aleksander’s research is concerned with machines which, for the first time, 
exhibit ‘intelligent’ behaviour at an economical price. They differ considerably 
from conventional computers, accamulating experience from their environment 
and scanning it in a manner analogous to human thinking. 

Dr Aleksander will describe this machinery and these processes in the simplest 
non-technical terms possible, with slides and film illustrating his theme. 

The meeting will be held in the Weir Hall of the Royal Institution of 
Naval Architects, 1o Upper Belgrave Street, London SW1X 8PL, beginning at 


5.30 p.m. (tea 5 p.m.). 


Leisure, recreation and tourism: sources of information 

As announced in the June issue of the Proceedings, the Aslib Transport and 
Planning Group and the Research, Special and Information Section of the 
Library Association are holding a one-day conference on sources of information 
for leisure, recreation and tourism. 

The speakers who have kindly agreed to address the conference have recently 
been announced. They include Sir Mark Henig, Chairman of the English 
Tourist Board, who will open the conference; Miss Sylvia Law of the GLC 
Department of Planning and Transportation, and Mr Peter Davis, Director of 
the Transport Trust, who will discuss the various documentation problems 
faced by the researcher; Mr Allan Bell of the UK National Documentation 
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Centre for Sport, Physical Education and Recreation, Queen’s University of 
Belfast, who will cover leisure with particular reference to sport; Mr David 
Coleman of the Countryside Commission who will discuss recreation in the 
countryside; and Miss Gillian Gardner-Smith from the British ‘Tourist Authority, 
who will survey the sources of information on tourism. 

The conference will be held at the Library Association headquarters, 7 
Ridgmount Street, London WC1, on Tuesday 31st Octobez 1972. The confer- 
ence fee will be £6.00 inclusive of morning coffee, lunch and afternoon tea. 
Further particulars and application forms are available from: Ronald L. McLen- 
nan, The Library, Royal Town Planning Institute, 26 Portland Place, London 
WIN 4BE (Tel.: 01-636 9107 Ext. 11). 


Operational research for libraries and information services 

In August 1971, Aslib placed a contract with the Institute for Operational 
Research to explore the scope for using OR in the library and information field. 
The project formed one of those specially commissioned by OSTI under its 
current terms of grant to Aslib. A small team from the Institute, led by Dr 
Martin Elton, explored library and information problems by study of the 
literature, visits to institutions, discussion with many members of the profession, 
and analytical work on some key issues. 

The Institute prepared a series of working papers for study by the Aslib 
Research and Development Department, who are now preparing their own 
report on the outcome of the project. 

The study culminated in an all-day discussion meeting arranged by Aslib 
and OSTI, attended by experts in OR from the British Library Planning 
Secretariat, The Civil Service Department, the Department of Trade and 
Industry, Lancaster University Library, the Cambridge Library Management 
Research Unit, the Open University and elsewhere. 

Problems that offer scope for OR have been defined, and it is expected that 
the operational research approach will figure more prominently in future 
research and development work undertaken by Aslib and other institutions in 
the library and information field. 


IMEX to visit ten British cities 

IMEX, the rail mounted exhibition of information and marketing services, 
sponsored by Aslib, the Institute of Marketing and the Industrial Marketing 
Research Association (see June issue of Proceedings, p. 313), will tour nine 
provincial centres throughout Britain, before returning to London. The itinerary 
is as follows: 


2nd—6th October—Nottingham (Platform 2) 

gth—13th October—Bristol, Temple Meads (Platform 2) 
16th-zoth October—Birmingham, Moor Street (Platform 1) 
23rd~27th October—Manchester Piccadilly (Platform 12) 
3oth—3rd November—Liverpool Lime Street (Platform 1) 
6th-1oth November—Glasgow Central (Platform 11A) 
13th-17th November—Newcastle Central (Platform 7) 
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zoth-24th November—Leeds City (Platform 4) 
27th—1st December—Sheffield (Platform 1) 
4th-8th December—Marylebone (Platform 4) 
t1th—15th December—Marylebone (Platform 4) 


The exhibition will be combined with a series of meetings and courses, 
including: Free introductory seminars, designed to highlight the available informa- 
tion; Sort day courses, aimed at the busy executive who needs to establish the 
relevant information that is easily, readily and cheaply available and where it 
can be obtained; Føl day courses, which will probe more deeply into specific 
areas, such as export information, company information (intelligence), desk 
research, formulating the marketing plan; and Evening meetings, to introduce the 
latest developments in information for marketing, information retrieval and 
information collection. 

The organizers are Imac Research, Lancaster House, More Lane, Esher, 
Surrey (tel: Esher 63121), from whom further details can be obtained. 


Information and library services for Social Services Departments 

The changing pattern of social services provision has created new and inten- 
sified demands for information and library services. In order to review the needs 
of these services, consider the existing services and explore future developments, 
the National Institute for Social Work Training is organizing a one-day con- 
ference at the Institute on “Information and library services for Social Services 
Departments and other agencies’, to be held on Thursday, 30th November 
1972, from 10.30 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. 

It is hoped that the conference will bring together both potential users and 
potential suppliers of information and library services. The programme and 
application form are available from: The Librarian, National Institute for Social 
Work Training, 5 Tavistock Place, London WC1H 98S. 


The Institute of Information Scientists—Northern Branch 

The Northern Branch of the Institute is organizing a three-day course on 
‘Systems analysis for information workers,’ to be held at the University of 
Manchester, Owens Park, from 17th to 19th April 1973. Further details may be 
obtained from the Course Organizer, Mr A. G. Woolham, 30 Newhouse Road, 
Hopwood, Heywood, Lancs. 


First World Conference on Informatics in Government 

A major conference on a subject of considerable topical interest has been 
organized by the Intergovernmental Bureau for Informatics, to be held in 
Florence, Italy, from 16th to zoth October 1972. Entitled “Informatics in 
Government’, this is the first conference of its kind to draw together representa- 
tives from thirty countries throughout the world to discuss the problems and 
benefits of the application of computers to governmental administration. 

Four plenary sessions have been organized, dealing with “Approaches towards 
informatics in government administration’; ‘Economic and social aspects’; 
‘Manpower, education, training and impact on society’; and “Databanks in 
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government, and the aspect of privacy’. A number of smaller, parallel sessions 
have also been arranged dealing with the use of computers in particular areas 
of governmental administration. 

Speakers from the UK include A. S. Douglas on ‘Computers in the United 
Kingdom Government: a review’; J. C. Hatton on “The dangers of informatics 
without standards’; D. W. Moore on ‘Informatics manpower planning in 
government’; and, of particular interest to members, J. Hawgood on ‘Benefits 
and management information for the British Library’, and G. B. F. Nibblet on 
‘Mechanized searching of Acts of Parliament’. 

The registration fee is $80.00. Applications should be sent to IBI~ICC 
Secretariat, 23 Viale Civilita del Lavoro, 00144 Roma, Italy. 


Library Advisory Council for England 
The following have accepted invitations to serve on the Library Advisory 
Council for England: 


Mr M. Goff Director, the National Book League. 

Mr B. Groombridge Education Officer, Independent Television 
Authority. 

Councillor D. W. James Member of Chigwell Urban District 
Council. 

Mr M. B. Line Librarian, National Central Library. 

Mr P. D. Pocklington City Librarian, Chester. 

Councillor T. E. J. Savery Member of Plymouth City Council. 

Mr G. E. Smith County Librarian, Leicestershire. 

Alderman T. Irvine Smith, OBE Chairman of Surrey County Council. 

Mr A. Wilson Director, Libraries, Art Gallery and 


Museums, Coventry. 


They have taken the places vacated by Mrs W. Bindley, Dr G. Chandler, 
Mr S. P. L. Filon, Mr F. M. Gardner CBE, Councillor M. G. Harvey, Alderman 
Colonel P, H. Lloyd CBE, JP, Miss L. V. Paulin OBE, Mr D. T. Richnell and 
Alderman Mrs M. M. Trotter. 


The Drugdoc tape service 

The Council of the Library Section of the Royal Society of Medicine has 
issued an open invitation to a presentation by Messrs. B. T. Stern, R. F. Ashmole 
and D. E. Smith (Wellcome Foundation Ltd), of a paper oa “The performance 
of the Drugdoc tape service as a source of preliminary alerts and comparison 
with other sources, including personal communications’, to be held on Monday, 
oth October 1972, at 1 Wimpole Street, London W1, beginning at 5.30 p.m. 
(tea 5 p.m.). 


Periodicals received by IEE Library 

A list of the periodicals currently received by the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers Library giving country of origin and frequency of publication has 
been compiled. In its present form the list is an unchecked draft and has been 
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produced as an interim version. It is expected that a final, checked version 
will be available later this year. Copies of the present version are available now 
from the IEE Library, Savoy Place, London WC2R oBL. 


Library Assistants Workshop 


The Library Association Industrial Group and the Hertfordshire Association 
of Special Libraries are holding a Library Assistants Workshop at the Smith 
Kline and French Laboratories, Welwyn Garden City, Herts., on Wednesday, 
18th October 1972, from 10.15 a.m. to 4.15 p.m. For details and booking form 
write to: Mrs D. Palmer, Smith Kline and French Laboratories, Mundells, 
Welwyn Garden City, Hertfordshire. 


Usage of periodicals in public libraries 


The Department of Education anc Science has made a research award of 
£4,930 to Mr D. E. Davinson, Head of the Department of Librarianship, 
Leeds Polytechnic for a project entitled “The usage of periodicals in public 
libraries’. The objectives of the project are to obtain such information concern- 
ing the use of newspapers and periodicals and other serials in public libraries as 
is necessary and relevant to the determination of rational policies for their 
acquisition, retention and exploitation. The project is expected to last for twelve 
months and will involve the employment of a full time research worker. 


Request for back numbers of J. Doc. and Aslib Procs. 


We recently received a request from the British Council for out-of-print 
back numbers of the Journal of Documentation and Ashb Proceedings, which are 
required by their Periodicals Department for overseas libraries. 

If any member has any spare copies of the following out-of-print numbers, 
the Periodicals Department will be very grateful to receive them. They should 
be addressed to: Miss B. C. Turner, Director, Periodicals Department, The 
British Council, Albion House, 59 New Oxford Street, London WC1A 1BP. 


Journal of Documentation 
Vol. 16, Nos. 1, 3, 4 Vol. 23, Nos. 2, 3 
Vol. 17, Nos. 2, 3, 4 Vol. 24, Nos. 2, 3, 4 
Vol. 18, Nos. 2, 3, 4 Vol. 2s, Nos. 1, 2, 3 
Vol. 19, No. 1 Vol. 26, Nos. 1, 2 

. Ashb Proceedings 

Vol. 13, Nos. 1, 4, 5, 8,9 Vol. 17, No. 5 
Vol. 14, Nos. 8, 10 Vol. 18, No. 5 
Vol. 15, Nos. 1-8 Vol. 19, Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 8 
Vol. 16, Nos. 9-12 
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BRIEF REVIEWS 


CASSELL’S DICTIONARY OF ABBREVIATIONS. Compiled by J. W. Gurnett and 
C. H. J. Kyte. 2nd edition, revised and enlarged. London: Cassell, 1972. 
245 pp. £2.10. ISBN o 304 93879 3) 


The second revised and enlarged edition of this dictionary maintains the same 
general scope and format as the first. Predominantly oriented towards Britain 
and the Commonwealth countries, it includes abbreviations for international 
organizations, trade and professional bodies, military, ecclesiastical and chivalric 
terms, and abbreviations that have ‘pained some degree of general currency’ 
both nationally and internationally in geographical, commercial, legal, scientific 
and technical fields. 

The 21,000 entries of the original edition have been updated and expanded 
to 23,000 in the new edition, to include numerous committees end bodies which 
have appeared during the last five years. 

The full names of non-British organizations listed are followed by country 
of origin, with the exception of international organizations and cases where the 
country is obvious from the name of the organization. Where abbreviations are 
for foreign words, English translation is given following the foreign expansion. 

This dictionary is not an appropriate source for obscure or foreign abbrevia- 
tions but it provides a broad coverage of commonly used abbreviations in the 
English language context. 


THE $00 LARGEST COMPANIES IN NORWAY. Oslo: A.S. Okonomisk Literatur, 
1971. 153 Pp. 

THE 500 LARGEST COMPANIES IN SWEDEN. Stockholm: AB Ekonomisk 
Informationsservice, 1971. 93 pp. 

THE 500 LARGEST COMPANIES IN DENMARK. Oslo: A.S. Okonomisk Literatur, 
1971. 84 pp. 

THE 500 LARGEST COMPANIES IN BELGIUM. Brussels: S.A. Etudes Financières & 
Economiques, 1970. 71 pp. 

Available in Britain from Gower Press, price £5.50 per vol. 


All these directories include various tables of the soo largest industrial 
organizations in each country, and the ranking of the 100 largest companies by 
sales, profits, exports and employees. In addition, listings are given of the largest 
banks, insurance companies and advertising agencies. The tables are clearly 
laid out and the basic information also includes the place of the head office, the 
specialization of the company, number of stockholders, assets and invested 
capital. 

‘The format of each volume is similar. Headings in the tables are in the lan- 
guage of the country and also in English: there is an index to the companies. The 
Scandinavian directories include special tables on shipping companies, and the 
Belgian one gives a separate listing of public utilities. The volumes reviewed 
contain 1970 information, but a note indicates that publication of the 1971 
editions is scheduled for Autumn 1972. 
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INSTITUTE OF PHYSICS. Research fields in Physics at United Kingdom Univer- 
sities and Polytechnics. London and Bristol: The Institute, 1972. 368 pp. 
£7.50. ISBN o 85498 022 9) 


Compiled particularly with research students and their advisers in mind, 
this publication contains additional and updated information to that listed in the 
1st edition, 1970. In particular, this edition includes a number of polytechnics 
undertaking physics research, these establishments being listed alphabetically 
after the alphabetical list of universities. Each entry, subdivided by department 
and then by research field, names the senior staff, indicates the total number of 
academic personnel and gives a resumé of the research programme. The degrees 
and diplomas awarded, the bodies awarding scholarships and fellowships, and 
the name and address of the person to whom enquiries should be addressed are 
also indicated. The publication has name and subject indexes. 

Those contemplating purchase may well question whether this publication 
contains additional information to that recorded in Scientific research in British 
universities and colleges, vol. 1. Physical seiences, HMSO (1970-71 edition, £6.50). 
However, the description of the research being undertaken is considerably more 
detailed in the IP publication, in the majority of cases. The subject index cannot 
be so favourably compared and greater detail and consistency would facilitate 
the tracing of relevant information. For example no attempt has been made to 
differentiate under ‘thin film’ (twenty-five entries) between those establishments 
involved in a major or minor way in research in this field, or to indicate the type 
of film. The coverage of establishments, particularly polytechnics, is not as wide 
and it is doubtful if the name index is as complete as that of the HMSO publica- 
tion, although this latter fault is probably due to a failure on the part of certain 
establishments to name their staff. 

Although the usefulness of this publication would be increased by wider 
coverage and more detailed and consistent indexing, this listing nevertheless 
contains information which is unlikely to be available elsewhere and therefore 
should be particularly valuable to research students. 


100 CENTRE GUIDE TO COMMERCIAL PROPERTY DEVELOPMENT 1972. Epping 
(Essex): Gower Economic Publications, 1972. 562 pp. £7.50. (SBN 7161 
org X) 


The objective of this guide is the presentation of information which will assist 
organizations wishing to expand or relocate shop and office premises. To this 
end background commercial data are provided, as well as details of the current 
property situation and planned future developments. As far as librarians, 
information officers and market research workers are concerned, the background 
information may well prove more valuable than the property details themselves. 

The publication is divided into three sections, of which Section One is a 
summary of survey findings, including ranking by office floorspace of the top 
twenty-five office centres in Great Britain; ranking by retail turnover (1966) 
of the top twenty-five shopping centres; distribution of office wage levels; 
distribution of property prices; rail, road and air communications. An analysis 
of the key regional centres in terms of shopping attraction is included in the 
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GEP publication Retail Trade Developments in Great Britain 1971-72, which was 
briefly reviewed in As/ib Proceedings vol. 24, No. 1, January 1972, p. 9-10. 

Section Two contains a regional analysis of opportunities for expansion. 

Section Three consists of the 100 centre surveys, and in this section entries are 
listed in alphabetical order by town, with about four pages devoted to each. 
Figures are given for the population of the centre and for its hinterland, followed 
by a brief description of the town. More detailed information is provided under 
the headings of Shopping, Offices, Communications, Employment, House 
Prices and Amenities. There is a central area plan giving the main shopping 
areas (including specific large multiple traders), and a table of new property 
developments. 

At the end of the guide is a directory of names and addresses of agents 
referred to in the new development tables in the text. 

It is stated that the guide will be published annually to allow for the inclusion 
of the latest statistics. Sources of the statistics presented are indicated in most 
cases to a varying degree of detail, but dates of the statistics are not always 
provided. The publication basically presents the results of original survey 
studies of the 100 centres, but few details of the survey procedure are given. 

The guide provides much useful information not hitherto published or in 
some cases even collected, and as such it is a welcome addition to any commer- 
cial reference collection. 


STANNETT, A. Bibliography on data co-ordination in the construction industry 
1965-1970. London: Department of the Environment, 1972. 39 pp. sop. 
Library Bibliography No. 147. 


The phrase “data co-ordination’ was first used in the context of this biblio- 
graphy in the title of a 1968 report ‘A study of coding and data co-ordination for 
the construction industry’. This was presented jointly by the Building Research 
Station (now Building Research Establishment) and the Ministry of Public 
Building and Works (now part of Department of the Environment) to a 
sub-committee of the Committee on the Application of Computers in the 
Construction Industry. Following this report the Ministry established the 
Working Party on Data Co-ordination to consider the results of a wide pro- 
gramme of research and development. The final report of this Working Party 
appeared late last year under the more ambitious title ‘An information system 
for the construction industry’. This bibliography demonstrates that the topic 
has generated much interest on a wide and diffuse front. 

The compiler has done a good job in selecting, annotating and arranging 
334 references into seven sections headed General; Users and information 
needs; Classification, thesauri and phraseology; Coding; Project documenta- 
tion; General documentation; and Management information. The introduction 
implies an intention to update this bibliography, which should be welcomed 
as this first edition is already eighteen active months out of date. 
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Information sources about the EEC in 
the United Kingdom 


1. GOVERNMENT AND OFFICIAL SOURCES 
OF INFORMATION 


Ronald Mayes 


Principal Information Officer, 
Department of Trade and Industry 


Paper presented at an Aslib ‘Study Session on Europe: a guide to economic and business 
information for the EEC’, London, 2yth April 1972 


LET ME BEGIN with a word about the scope of this paper. Although billed 
as talking about “Government and official sources’ of information I shall not try 
to be quite so comprehensive. Instead I shall concentrate on describing the 
types of information provided by the Department of Trade and Industry. 

Delegates whose interests come inside the scope of other Government 
Departments should know that a great deal of help is available from them. 
Every Department will do its best to answer questions arising from our prospec- 
tive accession to the Communities or advise on the best sources of information. 
In some form or other most Departments have published guidance on Britain 
and the Communities. 

(For example, for the farming, fishing and food processing industries the 
Ministry of Agriculture provides information through its central and regional 
Organization. The Ministry has just started to issue leaflets explaining the 
implications of the regulations as they will affect farmers, food manufacturers 
and—later—consumers: one on the egg trade and the EEC has been published 
so far. Some months ago the Department of the Environment published a study 
on the construction industries and the EEC. Clearly more guidance material 
on a wide range of subjects will be necessary over the months and years ahead.) 

Nevertheless in this matter the DTI occupies something of a central position: 


—the majority of manufacturing and service industries come within our 
orbit; 

—we are responsible for promoting the efficiency of trade and industry 
overseas as well as at home; 

— we are concerned with many aspects of the business environment which 
will change progressively as a result of membership. Examples are tariffs, 
many non-tariff barriers to trade and industrial policies generally. 


I will describe DTI services in two main blocs. First, the export services—~ 
now under the policy control of the British Overseas Trade Board—which 
operate worldwide but have a very direct importance to firms wanting to 
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increase sales to the Community. Second, other types of service which have 
been started specifically to ease the path of British firms in the Community. 


Export services 

Export services are a very considerable organization. Overseas they are based 
on the commercial departments of British embassies and other posts throughout 
the world. Besides helping British businessmen in the field abroad this overseas 
arm provides a large daily flow of information which is channelled mainly 
to the DTI’s Export Services Division, at Export House in the City. This 
Division is in contact with thousands of British firms and has highly developed 
techniques for disseminating the right information to them. And throughout 
the United Kingdom there is a regional organization—based on major cities 
like Birmingham, Newcastle, Cardiff and Glasgow—whose job is to give 
on-the-spot help to exporters. 

Among the DTT literature provided for this Conference is an article, ‘Selling 
to the Common Market’, which says what the export services can do for firms 
in Community markets. The range covers: 

First, material for desk research on all EEC countries. Under this heading I 
include statistics of production, consumption, imports, growth rates and other 
commercial indicators. Also available for desk research is information on matters 
like distribution and retail patterns in Europe; brief market assessments for 
particular products; information on tariffs, VAT, import and other regulations 
inside the Community; and so on. Second, the services go beyond pure informa- 
tion to provide highly practical direct help with exporting. Under this heading I put 
things like helping to find suitable overseas agents or other representatives; 
support for firms taking part in group displays at overseas trade fairs and 
exhibitions; advice on publicity; information about potential importers or the 
commercial standing of overseas firms; and other matters too numerous to 
mention. 

I think it is worth mentioning that—besides helping firms wanting to make 
‘visible’ exports to Europe—the services will also help manufacturers who feel 
it will be more profitable to sell know-how. This they will do by introducing 
British firms to potential licensees in the Community. 

Much of the desk research material I have mentioned is avilable from the 
DTT’s Statistics and Market Intelligence Library, also at Export House in the 
City. If you are not already acquainted with the Library, there is a leaflet avail- 
able describing its facilities. 

Whether you know the Library or not I recommend you to examine its 
bibliography listing the main sources of statistics on the European Economic 
Community. This bibliography covers the most useful international publica- 
tions plus almost comprehensive entries for the various national sources. All 
these items can be consulted in the Library itself—a fact that shows what an 
excellent location the Library is for desk research on the EEC of varying 
degrees of sophistication. 

(Firms outside London who cannot always visit the Library may call on its 
services through their DTT Regional Office. If necessary these offices will also 
advise on services from local commercial and industrial libraries.) 
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Before leaving exports I must mention the highly developed service started 
a few years ago, Computerised Export Intelligence. Very briefly this service 
utilizes the great amount of commercial information constantly being collected 
by overseas posts and other agenctzs. Subscribers—and there are now some 
5,300 of them—can select what products or services they want to get intelligence 
about; what types of market information they need; and what overseas countries 
they are interested in. 

Last year this service issued fifty thousand items of intelligence—of which 
about ten thousand related to the members of the enlarged Community. ‘These 
figures include a large number of specific export opportunities in Europe—and a 
high level of interest of overseas agents in British products: both pointing to 
the opportunity for increasing. our sales to the Community. 

A leaflet describing the Computerised Export Intelligence Service has also 
been distributed to delegates. If your firm is not already a subscriber I suggest 
you might consider floating the idea of joining as rapidly as possible. 

As a final point on the export side, vou may like to know of the DTT’s Export 
Marketing Research Scheme. This scheme provides an advisory service on 
researching export markets; and, in approved cases, help with up to a third of 
the actual cost of a professional marketing research survey. 

So far the majority of surveys commissioned under the scheme have related 
to EEC countries. If anyone is interested in the scheme leaflets are available 
which give an idea of its general scope. But the criteria for support were widened 
last March: if your firm wants to take up the matter seriously I suggest you 
contact Mr Coram, the DTT’s Marketing Research Adviser, at Export House 
(tel. 01-248 5757 ext. 7263). 


Other DTI services 
I will now turn to the second main bloc of DTI services relevant to Europe. 

Of course membership of the Comnaunities will mean a great deal more than 
free access to a massive market for exporters. As they stand today most Com- 
munity regulations are in the agricultuzal field. But there is already a substantial 
amount of legislation—on such matters as competition policy, overseas com- 
mercial policy, technical standards and rights of establishment—which will 
affect firms across the country. Again the agreements negotiated for our tran- 
sition to full Community obligations are complex; but they need to be widely 
assimilated. Externally, over the next sew years, we shall be getting improved 
access to countries associated with the Community; and there will be changes 
in EFTA and Commonwealth markets which are not yet known with certainty. 
Internally of course our own domestic market will be fully opened up to com- 
petition from our Community partners 

What all this means is that many thcusands of firms throughout the United 
Kingdom need—to a greater or less ex-ent—to rethink their overall strategies. 
No two firms’ opportunities and problems are exactly the same. But all need 
the easiest possible access to the infcrmation and advice necessary for the 
decision-making process. 

In some cases much of the necessary information is to be had from a firm’s 
own resources. A great deal is also available from the non-Government sources 
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to be dealt with by the next speaker. Much of the D'TT’s own activity is con- 
cerned with feeding information to trade associations and other representative 
bodies for transmission onward to industry. 

The way the DTI itself is geared to answer specific queries on the Com- 
munities is described in the reprint of articles from our weekly journal Trade and 
Industry. I£ you look at the last article there you will find lists of DTI contacts 
responsible for particular industries. There are also contacts for particular DTI 
subjects—export finance and credit, overseas capital projects, company law, 
insurance, patents and several others. Firms needing advice or information on 
EEC problems are welcome to use the contacts listed in the article. 

To make sure that the route to DTI advice is the easiest one possible, last 
July we established the Department’s EEC/EFTA Information Unit. Contact 
this Unit if you want advice about possible sources; if you cannot identify your 
particular problem in the detailed list; or if your enquiry is fairly general, for 
example about transitional arrangements. 

Even if your enquiry is entirely or partly outside the strictly DTI field, the 
Unit will do its best to help—for example, by suggesting sources of information 
in other Government Departments or outside organizations. We recognize 
that a good many problems do not correspond neatly with Whitehall’s own 
administrative arrangements and that enquirers need help with finding their 
way around. Some enquiries—particularly on Community publications—are 
of course batted across to the Community’s own information service at 
Chesham Street, London. 

It may be of some interest to say that the EEC/EFTA Information Unit is 
now handling queries—mainly by telephone—at the rate of over two hundred 
weekly. In the eight months since the Unit started the total of enquiries handled 
has risen to over 6,000. 

To give a clearer picture of the Unit’s activities, perhaps I can quote half a 
dozen or so of the enquiries made to it last week [mid-April 1972]: 


1. An enquiry about the EEC rules of Competition—in particular what is 
meant by the terms ‘negative clearance’, ‘exception’ and ‘block exemption’. 
(This was answered by reference to the DTI Division dealing with com- 
petition.) 

2. When will the Community’s Official Journal become available in English? 

3. Where can I get details of the trade agreement between the EEC and 
Spain—and the documentation necessary for trade transactions ? 

4. What transitional arrangements will apply to tariffs where there is only a 
marginal difference between the UK tariff and the CET? 

5. A hybrid question bringing in among other points the effects of entry on 
the UK fishing industry, and the VAT arrangements in the UK and EEC, 
(On this one contacts were provided in MAFF, Customs and Excise, etc.) 

6. On a somewhat less serious level, could we say what flag has been adopted 
by the EEC? 


We have found that calls come to the Unit from all over the United Kingdom 
and from all kinds of people—executives, company directors, accountants, 
lecturers and many others, as well as librarians. So far a high proportion has 
come from large firms and organizations; but a growing number is now coming 
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in from small and medium-sized firms. Needless to say, we particularly welcome 
queries from firms lacking their own highly developed information resources. 
On the whole we have found that enquiries are serious—and the level of sophis- 
tication is certainly rising all the time. 

Last, but certainly not least among DTI services, is our weekly journal Trade 
and Industry. For ten pence a week this contains a great deal of information— 
on the EEC and many other matters as well. 

Most of you probably already know Trade and Industry. For any who do not 
the various reprints which have been distributed to delegates will show the type 
of articles the journal has been running over the past year. One major series— 
Britain and the EEC—mainly describes Community policies and institutions 
which will affect us here in Britain. Another which started last March shows the 
arrangements which widely different firms in Britain are making to get the best 
out of the new competitive situation in an enlarged Community. A series 
starting shortly will concentrate on the Customs and Excise aspects of accession. 

Trade and Indusiry also, of course, publishes vital factual information— 
including summaries of regulations made by the Community and member 
Governments. Where possible we also signpost Community regulations in draft. 

Overall we see Trade and Industry as one of the most useful instruments for 
disseminating information about Britain and the Communities. We hope to 
develop the publication’s usefulness so that it becomes pretty well essential for 
every British firm actively trading within the Community. 

As you will know, to help firms prepare for entry HMSO published in 
January 1972 a pre-accession series of English texts of Community secondary 
legislation in force on roth November 1971, and which is expected to be still 
in force on ist January 1973. The substance of adaptations to individual 
instruments agreed with the Communities are included in the form of notes, 
at the end of each instrument; they cover transitional and temporal delay 
arrangements, and institutional and technical modifications. The series is being 
supplemented as English translations are made of further Community instru- 
ments enacted since roth November 1971. 

The authentic English texts of all this existing secondary legislation—which 
will be legally binding on us when we accede to the Communities—will be 
published in an English edition of the Official Journal of the European Com- 
munities. Of course from the date of entry English will be one of the official 
languages of the Communities: all new Community legislation will then be 
published in English in the Official Journal. 

The present HMSO publication is in forty-two parts, of which the last is 
an index to titles. One of the reprints on display from Trade and Industry—the 
article called “Secondary Legislation of the European Communities’—provides 
a guide to non-agricultural legislation contained in the forty-two volumes. 
I recommend it as a fairly brief introduction to a complicated subject. 

Finally, this paper has been something of a catalogue of the various types of 
assistance. Given the subject, perhaps that was inevitable. However, I hope 
that I have given a reasonably clear account of what the DTI has on offer; 
and I hope that as problems crop up many of you will use DTI services in the 
future. 
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Paper presented at an Aslib ‘Study session on Exrope: a guide to economic and business 
information for the HEC’, London, 23th April 1972 


ONE advantage of living in a democratic country is the multiplicity of informa- 
tion sources openly available. Those who believe in a more authoritarian or 
bureauctatic form of government can point to the economic waste of having 
so many lines of communication which often overlap, are sometimes even 
contradictory and, moreover, lack the authority of the state. The business world 
does not accept this view. It requires great flexibility in its supply of informa- 
tion. It needs to examine a problem from every possible angle and be given 
the opportunity to select and evaluate information, particularly in that very 
wide area where it is difficult to distinguish between facts and opinions. 

There are many people, not employed by governments, who are producing 
this information—journalists, financiers, lawyers, marketing and advertising 
men, firms’ representatives and agents. Each is collecting and interpreting facts 
with his own particular field of interest in mind. The consumer of information 
has to assess the relevance of each item to his business, its reliability, up-to- 
dateness and cost and, further, if it is provided in a digestible form. 

Experience and expertise can be more important than information. The man 
who has had to organize container traffic between Manchester and Milan may 
know far more about certain aspects of international transport than a govern- 
ment official who is an expert on the rules and regulations. Just at present 
‘regulations’, ‘directives’ and ‘decisions’ loom very largely on the Common 
Market horizon and the way to get the best commercial advantage in meeting 
this new legislation is most important to the businessman. (He knows a good 
accountant can save him pounds in taxation.) So no matter how excellent 
government information services may be, there remains considerable scope 
for non-official sources, particularly those providing advice and assistance. 

In this short paper, it is only possible to deal with a few of these sources. 
By far the best guide is the BNEC’s publication Market Europe: the pathfinders1 
which is an annotated directory of almost a hundred sources, with an index of 
four hundred subject headings. 
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In selecting the sources, I tried to find out where firms turn when they have a 
business problem. The Bolton Committee has come up with one answer, at 
least as far as small firms are concerned. Its report? quotes the result of a survey 
in which firms were asked: ‘If you need help, to which of the following would 
you be most likely to turn?’ Replies were received from 3,740 firms as follows: 


Accountant 1383 Trade Association 485 
Solicitor 561 Business consultant 143 
Bank manager 543 CBI 129 


Chamber of Commerce 496 


The Committee comments: ‘the outstanding feature of this table is that the 
sources most likely to be called upon are localized and familiar. ... Our other 
evidence leaves us in no doubt that if a separate category of Government 
Services had been included it would have come bottom of the poll by a com- 
fortable margin.’ (Libraries do no even rate a mention anywhere in the report.) 

First of all, let us consider four of the services of potential high use: Banks; 
Chambers of Commerce; Trade Associations; the Confederation of British 
Industry. 


(1) Banks 

Banks have been particularly active in providing information on Europe and 
some bank publications are among the most useful sources. As an example of the 
ramifications of a bank’s European activities and its international network for 
collecting information, I should like to describe the comprehensive and highly 
sophisticated services which just one clearing bank, the Midland, provides. 
These are, of course, paralleled by the other joint stock banks. 

At the local level, the bank manager has personal contact with his customers 
and, no doubt, their confidence and trust. Behind him is an organization which 
operates at regional, national and international levels. The Midland has developed 
close collaboration with selected banks in Europe through the European Banks 
International Company (EBIC) and the European Advisory Committee (EAC). 
Its partners in these two organizations include the Deutsche Bank A.G. (1,000 
branches), Amsterdam—Rotterdam Bank NV (650 branches), Société Genérale 
de Banque S.A. (Belgium) (1,000 branches), Société Genérale S.A. (France) 
(1,000 branches) and Creditanstalt-Bankverein (Austria). There is a link, there- 
fore, between the local bank manager in Tilbury and his colleague in Tilburg. 

For medium term finance, borrowing can be arranged in appropriate circum- 
stances through Banque Européenne de Crédit à Moyen Terme (BEC) of which 
the Midland Bank and Samuel Montague & Co. (an associated company) were 
founder members. The other members include the banks already mentioned, 
together with Crédit Lyonnais and Banca Commerciale Italiana. To provide 
instalment or hire-purchase finance, leasing facilities and factoring, the Midland 
Bank’s subsidiary, Forward Trust, is linked through Exfinter (European 
Finance International) with Eurolease (Brussels), GEFA (Wuppertal) and 
MAHUKO (Amsterdam) which are similar finance houses controlled by the 
European linked banks. The Midland is also a shareholder in the European 
Enterprises Development Company based in Paris, the purpose of which is to 
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supply risk capital and active managerial assistance for companies developing 
new projects in Europe. 

The Midland has a panel for Overseas Trade Development which consists of 
officials experienced in international business and economic affairs to help 
tradets with information, assistance and advice on Europe. This includes such 
matters as ways of establishing a subsidiary company, branch or agency and the 
tax situation for each method; finding a partner for a joint venture by way of 
direct investment or licensing agreement; the availability of special investment 
incentives; marketing aspects of exporting to or importing from the Continent, 
c.g. best methods of quotation and payment, insurance and EEC requirements 
as to standards and labelling; information on markets and conditions of trading. 
Members of the Panel will visit individual manufacturers and even accompany 
them at important meetings where their expert advice and knowledge may be 
required. 

In addition to the joint stock banks, there are the various merchant banks 
which again have international connections and can offer a whole range of 
specialized banking services including all classes of insurance and reinsurance. 
The European finance houses have their own association, EUROFINAS? 
and recently Euromoney Publications have issued the Hambro Euromoney 
Directory* which lists various European financial institutions. 


(2) Chambers of Commerce 

Chambers of Commerce exist in most towns of any size and their activities 
vary from those of the smaller chambers, mainly concerned with local trade, to 
those of the size of Birmingham and London, which have considerable influence 
and are actively concerned with promoting international trade. There are 
twenty-six ‘focal’ chambers in the UK which are responsible for providing a 
service to all members in their region (e.g. Birmingham is the focal chamber for 
Dudley, Kidderminster, Tamworth, Walsall and Wolverhampton). 

The Association of British Chambers of Commerce is a member of the 
Permanent Conference of Chambers of Commerce and Industry of the Six. 
This Permanent Conference consists of the national associations of chambers 
of commerce in the Common Market countries, together with those of associate 
countries and countries applying for membership, and its work is carried out 
by a number of specialist committees. It is consulted by the European Com- 
mission in Brussels on proposals relating to trade and industry and thus chambers 
of commerce not only have early access to information about Common Market 
business regulations but also are able to comment on and influence pending 
legislation. The services of the focal chambers are tabulated under more than 
fifty subject headings in the BNEC’s Market Exrope. ‘These cover customs and 
excise duties, transport, competition, taxation, marketing, manufacturing, 
labour, finance and third markets. 

One obvious and important aspect of membership of a chamber is the social 
and personal contacts with other traders and the resulting benefits possible in 
practical ‘know-how’. 

As well as local Chambers, there are also the British Chambers of Commerce 
in the EEC countries and the corresponding foreign Chambers in London. 
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These can give such useful advice on trading as the reliability of individual 
companies. Some bi-national chambers publish yearbooks which not only 
include lists of firms and their agents but also helpful facts on their respective 
markets. 


(3) Trade Associations 

Trade Associations and Export Groups serve particular industries or trades 
and because of their more specific interests can offer a wide variety of services 
concentrated on one individual industry. They often have contacts with corres- 
ponding associations in Common Market countries and through European 
federations can influence governments and legislation. The many different 
services provided by Trade Associations are shown in grid form in the BNEC 
guide. For the industry concerned, these include market research and specialized 
reports on the markets surveyed, as well as market identification, information 
on market trends, liaison with main suppliers on matters of price, supply and 
quality in relation to exports, overseas trade fairs and exhibitions, contacting 
overseas buyers, standards and advice on export procedures. 

Obviously, much of this information is not available outside the trade and 
services are normally restricted to member companies, although this is not 
always strictly adhered to. As well as the list of trade associations in the BNEC 
Guide, there are also the two now indispensable directories, one of British 
associations and the other of European national associations published by 
CBD.’ The latter complements the directory of international organizations 
issued by the Union of International Associations.° 


(4) Confederation of British Industry 

Whilst trade associations are concerned with specific trades, the CBI’s 
sphere is British industry as a whole. The CBI is an immensely influential body 
and acts as industry’s mouthpiece. Just to take two of its activities in the 
European field, its Legal Affairs Directorate can provide information on regula- 
tions relating to company law and the proposals for a European compnay, 
whilst its Taxation Department is concerned with the main aspects of tax 
legislation in the UK and EEC countries. The CBI has published some valuable 
industrial appraisals of Britain’s proposed membership of the community. 
Other examples of its publications are Taxation in Western Europe and Esrope 
Brief, a regular newsletter commenting on the effect of European legislation on 
British industry. 


Telephone Information Services 

I suppose the kind of information service really required by businessmen is 
that in which one has only to lift the telephone and say ‘Can you tell me...?” 
to get an immediate answer. The Financial Times already aspires to such a service 
based on its library. The FT library is designed to serve a busy daily paper 
with a fast information retrieval service and this facility has now been extended 
to outside subscribers for an annual subscription of £100. The Library claims 
to have a staff of twenty specialists who add at least two thousand news items 
a day; as well as.business information and news, there are also details of more 
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than forty thousand companies throughout the world. Last year, this service was 
extended to Brussels as the FT Reuters European Business Service. Subscribers 
in Belgium are able to ring a confidential number which connects with Reutet’s 
office in Brussels from where it is transmitted to London and the answer 
telephoned back minutes later. 

A longer established and more extensive service is that offered by SVP’ in 
France. SVP claims to have 150,000 users, to answer 4,500 questions a day 
and to provide 1,700,000 consultations a year. This service is based on a library 
of 60 tonnes of files, 14 million index cards, 600 periodicals and 3,000 volumes 
with 260 specialists, 210 telephone lines, telex, 55 offices, 6 departments and 
31 services. The effectiveness of a service such as this can be judged from the 
continuing willingness of its users to pay for the answers they receive. 


Libraries 

One reason why an enterprise of the scope of SVP would not be a business 
proposition in this country is because of the information services already pro- 
vided by public libraries and, in particular, public commercial libraries. As in 
other aspects of local government, the standard of provision varies from place 
to place. The stocks of public commercial libraties have been built up according 
to the day to day demands of their users and, for this reason, each has its own 
different emphasis reflecting the needs of the local business community. 

A. public commercial library’s services are, to quote the words of the Bolton 
report, ‘localised and familiar’. An independent survey showed that 25 per cent 
of firms in the Manchester area regularly used the Central Library. The benefits 
to the businessman of local accessibility are obvious. The library provides him 
with the facility of being able to browse, say, through the financial accounts of a 
German company, through a French chemical directory or an Italian fashion 
journal. He is much less likely to require a specific bibliographical reference. 
than his scientific or technical colleagues but, nevertheless, this browsing can 
be most advantageous in presenting new ideas or resolving problems as well 
as in making a selection or evaluation. Members of smaller firms are generally 
at a disadvantage when using more sophisticated sources, such as financial and 
statistical material, compared with larger organizations which employ informa- 
tion officers, economists, statisticians and accountants. Even a simple matter 
like using a foreign telephone directory can floor many people. In these cases, 
the help of the library staff is most important and, of course, when individual 
members of the staff are personally known to users there is not the same barrier 
to consulting them. 

In the Manchester Commercial Library, requests for specific factual items of 
information are received not only from personal callers but also by telephone, 
telex and letter. The staff have an accumulated experience of dealing with many 
thousands of inquiries and they can draw on an immediate stock which includes 
four thousand directories, 1,300 periodicals and a vertical file containing many 
thousands of clippings and pamphlets, as well as a hinterland collection of a 
million volumes. About one eighth of the stock refers to Common Market 
information. By far the most common type of inquiry received concerns com- 
panies in one way or another. Speed in providing answers is important as 
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most users prefer 75 per cent of an answer right away rather than 100 per cent 
in a few days time. There is no direct charge to the user except for photocopying 
and the use of typewriters. The loan of material outside the premises is kept toa 
minimum although superseded copies of directories are lent to firms. 

This country has reason to be proud of the coverage of scientific and technical 
publications in national, university and public libraries, but this cannot be said 
of business publications. Probably no library has more than a third of the 
current directories published throughout the world and nowhere can one see, 
for example, all the current German trade directories. The largest number of 
European company services is taken by the City Business Library, but this is 
by no means a complete coverage and it would appear that some services are 
not taken by any British library. Business periodicals are not available as exten- 
sively as they should be, particularly those concerned with consumer trades— 
an area not covered very comprehensively by the NLL. 


Publications 

In the past, books and pamphlets on the Common Market have tended to be 
propagandist and repetitive and not particularly useful to the average trader. 
There are, however, some publications and published services which are of 
prime importance in providing information. Just four examples of the widely 
differing types of printed material available will indicate what I mean. 


(r) News services ®-'° 


The pressure of demand for information on Europe has resulted in a number of 
news services, some dealing with Europe generally and others on mote specific 
aspects, such as finance, employment and EDP. Only a fraction of hard business 
information is ever published and some of these services hold out the tantalizing 
prospect of inside information. Others provide much more detailed information 
on Europe than one could ever expect in a newspaper, and so profuse is the 
material that the problem for the individual firm is that one has to search through 
so much chaff in order to obtain any relevant grain. European Intelligence is 
typical of the better kind of service. About half of each weekly number is 
devoted to European business problems—legislation, trade, production, em- 
ployment, finance and transport--whilst the other half consists of news items 
about particular companies. Each issue contains an index of companies and 
this is cumulated over various periods up to five years. 


(2) Trade marks 

The six Common Market countries were all signatories to the Madrid Arrange- 
ment, 1891, covering the international registration of trade marks (Britain 
did not subscribe), New trade marks are advertised in Les Marques Internationales17 
and there is now a computerized index of trade names!8 which covers the period 
1949-69; supplements appear every six months and it is proposed to bring the 
general index up to date every three years. Over half a million entries cover both 
the actual trade names themselves and in addition the phonetic interpretation 
of these names in various European languages. 
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(3) Taxation 

The International Bureau of Fiscal Documentation not only publishes the 
periodical European Taxation’? but also a number of supplementary loose-leaf 
volumes covering taxation in individual countries, tax treaties and biblio- 
graphies of books and periodicals. There is also a series, Guide to Taxation in 
Esrope, covering more specific taxes, such as those on patent royalties, divi- 
dends, private investment income and interest as well as corporation taxation 
and value added taxation. 


(4) Maps and atlases 

Interest in Europe will inevitably lead to a demand for both large scale and 
specialized maps and atlases not always easily available in this country. Probably 
the largest stock is held by Zumstein and R-V Verlag, Stuttgart, which has 
not only maps on many scales but those with special subject coverage such as 
marketing, land-use, population, geology, mineralogy and climate, together 
with large collections of town plans and gazetteers, ‘This is backed up by a very 
efficient service. There is a general loose-leaf catalogue and a list of new maps”° 
is issued every four months. 


Conclusion 

The aim of this paper has been to indicate the variety, multiplicity and com- 
plexity of non-government sources which exist either as prime collectors of 
information or, on the other hand, interpreters of information for particular 
purposes. New developments are continuously taking place and the information 
situation is likely to be unstable until at least the time when we aze firm members 
of the Community. 
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ALTHOUGH we have become used to talking about the Common Market, 
it is important to remember that there are three European Communities, 
namely the European Coal and Steel Community, the European Economic 
Community (colloquially known as the Common Market) and the European 
Atomic Energy Community. The precise nature of these Communities is a 
matter of controversy but it is sufficient to say that each of them is an association 
of States which have combined for certain purposes by means of a Treaty. 
Under each of the three treaties the parties enjoy certain rights and have under- 
taken to perform certain duties. Since the purposes are similar in the three cases 
and since the parties to the three treaties have so far been the same six countries 
(Belgium, France, the Federal Republic of Germany, Italy, Luxembourg and 
the Netherlands) it has been found convenient that the same common organs 
(the European Parliament, the Council and the Commission of the Communities, 
and the Court of Justice of the European Communities) should direct, supet- 
vise, administer and control the exercise of the rights and performance of the 
duties arising from the three treaties. This will remain so, although the four 
candidate countries (Denmark, the Irish Republic, Norway and the United 
Kingdom) will be members of the European Economic Community and Euro- 
pean Atomic Energy Community only. This means that the rights and duties 
arising from membership of the European Coal and Steel Community will not 
apply to the candidate countries. In practice, the European Economic Com- 
munity has overshadowed the other two and in what follows I shall refer to 
the EEC only. In so far as the law relating to the other two Communities is 
relevant for my present purpose, it can be found in the same sources as that 
of the Economic Community. 

When talking about the law of the European Economic Community or, for 
short, Common Market Law, I refer to the rights enjoyed and the duties under- 
taken by the members of the Community by virtue of their membership. This 
law will be binding on the United Kingdom and its nationals by virtue of the 
Treaty of Accession to the Communities, signed on 22nd January 1972 (see 
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ref. no. 1): The law itself is contained partly in the treaties establishing the 
Communities (nos. 2, 3 and 4), annotated editions of the treaty establishing 
the European Economic Community can be found in nos. 6, 10, 11, 12, 13, 17 
and 76 and partly by legislation enacted under the provisions of the treaties. 
In addition, certain treaties and agreements have been entered into by the 
Communities over the years and these will also bind the new members. They 
can be found in nos. 5 and 6. 

In most countries, including the United Kingdom, there are two types of 
legislation, namely primary legislation which, in the case of the United King- 
dom, consists of Acts of Parliament, and secondary legislation, made under 
powers conferred by primary legislation, in the case of the United Kingdom 
the statutory instruments. The position in the European Communities is parallel. 
Primary legislation consists of the treaties establishing them. Secondary legisla- 
tion is made by virture of the powers conferred by the treaties. It is of various 
kinds, regulations, directives, decisions, recommendations and opinions. The 
most important of these are the regulations which are fully binding on the 
member countries, The other categories of legislation are not binding to the 
same extent. All the regulations and most of the other instruments are published 
in no. 7, the official journal of the Communities which is publisned in the four 
official languages, Dutch, French, German, and Italian, and will be published 
in English from 1973. English translations of the regulations have been pub- 
lished for many years by the Foreign and Commonwealth Office (nos. 8 and 
19(b)). Secondary legislation in force on 10th November 1971 which is expected 
to become binding on the candidate countries when the Treaty of Accession 
comes into force on 1st January 1973 as being still in force at that date, has 
been published, arranged according to subject (no. 9) and I understand that 
regulations made now will continue to be published by Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office. It is obvious that annotated versions will be more useful than the collec- 
tions of the texts only and these can be found, at least to a certain extent, in 
nos. 10 and rr. 

It is now time to turn from the legal instruments themselves to the literature 
about them. Some of the relevant works have already been mentioned. The 
leading English textbook on Common Market law is the work by Campbell 
(no. 10) which is both a commentary on the Treaty and a textbook. Commen- 
taries in German are nos. 12 and 13, in French nos. 17 and 76. An entirely 
different work is the Common Market Reporter (no, 11). This is a loose leaf work 
which contains a great deal of background material, the text of the Treaty with 
commentary, regulations and the judgments of the Court of Justice. It has a 
number of supplements dealing with specialized topics. 

The problems of the candidate countries are examined in nos. 14, 15 and 19(a), 
and reference may be made in this context to no. 16. Other important works on 
Community law in general are nos. 17, 18 and 19, the latter being a digest, 
that is to say, something half way between an index and an abstract. 

It is necessary in the case of individual countries to have law courts to enforce 
the law and to supervise or control the exercise of powers conferred by it; in 
the same way it has been found necessary to establish a court which has juris- 
diction over the organs of the Communities as well as the member countries 
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and their nationals. The Court exists in order to enforce the Community law, 
that is, to see that it is being obeyed, and to make sure that the organs of the 
Communities exercise their powers in accordance with Community law. In 
addition, the courts of law of the member countries have the nght to refer to 
the Court of Justice of the Communities questions of Community law arising 
in cases pending before them. The decisions of the Court are published in 
no. 20 which is being published in the four official languages. Just as in the 
case of the official journal, this collection will be published in English as well 
from 1973. It will be observed that the volumes of the collection of decisions 
are numbered from 1954. This is because the same collection covers the pre- 
decessor of the present Court, namely the Court of Justice of the European 
Coal and Steel Community, which was replaced by the present Court in 1958. 
English translations of the decisions are published in nos. 11, 21 and now 
39(a). The Common Market Law Reports (no. 21) do not contain all the decisions 
of the Court of Justice. On the other hand, they contain translations of some 
important judgments on Community law pronounced by national courts of 
the member countries. The decisions of the Court from 1954 to 1960 which 
antedate commencement of no. 21 are collected in Dr Valentine’s work (no. 22). 
A digest of the decisions of the Court can be found in no. 23 which is published 
in French and in German. The judgments of the Court are also collected in 
abbreviated form but rather more fully than would be the case in a digest, 
in no. 25. 

As has been mentioned, decisions on points of Community law, are not only 
rendered by the Court of Justice of the Communities, but also by national 
courts in the member countries. The more important ones are published in 
no. 21; digests are contained in nos. 23 and 25 and references can be found in 
24 and 26, the latter listing decisions of the Court of Justice itself. Important 
works about the Court and its work are nos. 22, 27, 28 and 75. 

Finally, while dealing with the literature on Community law in general, I 
should like to list the most important periodicals which specialize on this 
subject. These are nos. 29, 30, 31, 32, 32(a) and 33, and these are being indexed 
in the Index to Foreign Legal Periodicals (no. 46). 

Community law does not cover the whole field of law but only certain topics 
which are relevant to the purposes for which the Common Market exists. 
Probably the most important of these is the regulation of competition, or rather 
the elimination of whatever would impair competition. A number of works 
have been published on the law relating to competition and anti-trust law. 
I refer to nos. 34, 35 and 36, all of which are basically the same work. No. 34 
is in English and the most up-to-date version. Other works on this topic are 
37, 38, 39, 44, 60, 76, 77 (vol. 4), 78, 81 and 92; 37 is the English version of a 
work originally published in German as part of no. 81. Other topics of impor- 
tance are the rules relating to the right of establishment (no. 83); the law relating 
to agriculture (no. 40); the law relating to social security (nos. 41 and 42); 
company law (no. 45 and 84); and other aspects of commercial law (no. 43). 

Before turning to the relevant portions of the legal systems of the member 
countries I should like to digress for a moment. All the present and future 
members of the Common Market are signatories of the European Convention 
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on Human Rights. I am neither competent to discuss the question, to what 
extent the obligations under this Convention might affect Common Market 
law, and J have neither the time nor the desire to do so, but it is possible that 
the provisions of the Convention may be relevant and I should therefore like 
to refer to it very briefly. The Convention has been published as a Command 
Paper (no. 47). It is important to remember that private individuals may start 
proceedings before the two organs which have been set up by the Council of 
Europe in order to enforce the Convention. These are the European Commis- 
sion of Human Rights and the European Court of Human Rights, both of 
which sit in Strasbourg. The bulk of the applications is disposed of by the Com- 
mission; very few cases go from the Commission to the Court. The decisions 
of the Court are published by the Court itself (no. 48). The decisions of the 
Commission are published (no. 49) and issued in mimeographed form (no. 50). 
Moreover, it sometimes happens that national courts have to apply, or at least 
to take into consideration, the provisions of the Convention. Decisions in 
which they do so are published by the Council of Europe (no. 51). Two most 
important books on the Convention in English are nos. 52 and 53 and there is 
one specialist periodical (no. 54). 

I must now turn to the municipal law of the member countries of the Com- 
munities, it being understood that J shall confine myself to the six existing 
members. First of all, I must refer to works which deal with the law of all, or 
at least some, of them rather than with the law of one country only. I shall not 
attempt to cover the whole field of law but only those topics which are relevant 
from the point of view of membership of the Common Market. Some aspects 
of municipal law are dealt with in the works already mentioned where appro- 
priate. For information in general see no. 55. 

The constitutions of all the countries can be found in no. 56. Judicial review 
of administrative acts is dealt with in no. 57. Information on cartels, monopolies 
and all other matters relating to competition can be found in nos. 58, 59, 60, 61, 
62, 63, 76, 77, 78, 79, 80, 81, 82, 85 and 92. No. 92 is a collection of the decisions 
of courts and administrative departments, German and of the Communities, 
and is published as part of no. 81. Company law is to be found in nos. 64, 65, 76 
84. The literature on tax law is voluminous. I refer to nos. 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 
70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 74{a), 76, 88. The Library of the Board of Inland Revenue 
holds the texts of relevant legislation of all countries, and, in many cases, 
translations into English, and I have been authorized to say that the texts and 
translations are available to the public. Labour law is to be found in no. 65, 
also in no. 76; matters affecting trade generally in no. 86, and transport in 87. 
Industrial property law is dealt with in nos. 76, 89, 90, 92(a) and 92(b); some 
of the articles in 91 are translations from no. go. 

The titles given for the law of each country are only a small selection; 
most of them are self-explanatory, and I shall comment only on some of them. 
No. 106 covers Luxembourg and the Netherlands as well as Belgium; it is an 
exhaustive discussion of the legal literature of the countries concerned. The 
same is true of no. 154 for France and Germany, and 185 for Italy. Nos. 114, 
153, 170 and 188 are bibliographies, while 186 and 187 are union lists showing 
the holdings of different libraries. Nos. 93, 107, 130, 131, 132 and 171 are (or in 
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the case of the French titles, contain) current legislation; the two items num- 
bered 94 are very similar and equally useful. Nos. 95, 115, 117, 130, 131, 132 
and 173 are general series of law reports. Nos. 155 and 156 are subject arrange- 
ments of laws. It will be noticed that several titles are listed for French adminis- 
trative law, in particular the judicial review of administrative acts. The reason 
is that the procedure of the Court of Justice of the European Communities 
follows the French model (i.e. the Conseil d’Etat) some knowledge of which is 
important for an understanding of the work of the Court. The titles are nos. 
136, 137, 138, 139, 140 and 141 (the collection of the decisions of the Conseil 
d'Etat). 106(b), 154{a), 170{a) and 189 are comprehensive lists of abbreviations 
1o06(a) covering Belgium, Luxembourg and the Netherlands. 
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Gewerblicher Rechtsschute und Urheberrecht. Iniernationaler Teil, Weinheim: Verlag 
‘Chemie’, 1954-. 
International review of industrial property and copyright law. Munich: Mzx-Planck-Institute 
for Foreign and International Patent, Copyright and Competition Law, 1970-. 
Wirtschaft und Wettbewerb- Entschtidungssamnlung yum Kartellrechit. Dusseldorf: Verlag 
‘Handelsblatt’, 1951-. 
ALEXANDER, W. Bresets d’invention et régles de concurrence du traité CEE. Bruxelles: Bruylant, 
1971. 


g2(b) BUNNEN, L. VAN. Aspects actuels du droit des marques dans le Marché commun, Centre Inter- 


Universitaire de Droit Comparé, 1967. 


Belgium 


Pasinomie belge. Bruxelles: Bruylant, 1788~. 

Las codes Larcier. Bruxelles: Larcier, 1970-. 5 vols (with supplements). 

SERVAES, J. and MECHELYNCK, E. eds. Las codes et les lois spéciales les plus usuelles en vigueur... 
Bruxelles: Bruylant, 1970—. 5 vols (with supplements). 

Pasicrisie belge. Bruxelles: Bruylant, 1814~. 

DEKKERS, R. Précis de droit civil beige. Bruxelles: Bruylant, 1954-5. 3 vols (with supple- 
ment), 

PAGE, H. DE. Traité dlimeniaire de droit civil belge. Bruxelles: Bruylant, 1940-. 16 vols. 
FREDERICQ, L. Trasté de droit commercial belge. Gand: Fecheyr, 1946—55. 10 vols. 

RIJN, J. VAN, and HEENEN, J. Prinsipes de droit commercial. Bruxelles: Bruylant, 1954-66. 
5 vols. 

HORION, P. Notions de droit industriel belge. Liège: Faculté de Droit, 1967. 

BAUDHUIN, F. Précis de finances publiques. Bruxelles: Bruylant, 1966-8. 2 vols. 
TIBERGHIEN, A. Manual de droit fiscal. Bruxelles: Institut Fiscal et Financier, 1967. 
COLENS, A. Le contrat d’emploi. Bruxelles: Larcier, 1967. 

HORION, P. Nouveau précis de droit social belge. Liège: Faculté de Droit, 1969. 
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DENIS, p. Droit de la sécurité sociale, Bruxelles: Larcier, 1970. 

GRAULICH, P., and others. Guide to foreign legal materials: Belgium, Luxembourg, Netherlands. 
(Columbia University in the City of New York. Parker School of Foreign and Com- 
parative Law). Dobbs Ferry (NY): Oceana Publications, 1968. 


106{a) CAMBIER, C. Drost administratif. Bruxelles: Larcier, 1968. 
106{b) spruDzS, A. Benelux abbreviations and symbols: law and related subjects. Dobbs 


Ferry, (NY): Oceana Publications, 1971. 


Luxembourg 

107 Pastnomie luxembourgeoise. Luxembourg, 1830~. 

108 Code civil et code de procédure civile en vigueur dans le Grand-Duché de Luxembourg. Bourg: 
Bourges, 1967- (with supplement). 

109 Code de la législation commerciale. Bourg: Bourger, 1966- (with supplement). 

11o Code fiscal luxembourgeois. Luxembourg: Peiffer, 1961- (with supplement). 

111 Le droit du travail au Grand-Duché de Luxembourg: recueil des lois, arrbids et règlements, 
Luxembourg, Solist, 1967- (with supplement). 

II2 PEMMERS, T. Le contrat de travail! des employés dans le Grand-Dushé de Lixcembourg. Bourg: 
Bourger, 1953. 

II3 LUXEMBOURG. Ministère du Travail et de la Sécurité Sociale. La sécurité sociale: lois et 
règlements. Luxembourg: le Ministère, 1967. 

114 INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LEGAL SCIENCE. National Committee of Luxembourg. 
Bibliographie du droit Lexembourgeo:s. Braxelles: Larcier, 1927. 

115  Pasicrisis luxembourgeoise. Luxembourg: Beffort, 1881-. 

Netherlands 

II FRUIN, J. A., comp. De Nederlandsche wetboeken. The Hague: Nijhoff (frequently re- 
edited). 

117 Nederlandse Jurisprudentie. Zwolle: Tjeenk Willink, 1913-. 

IIB  POELJE, G. A. VAN. Inleiding tot het bestuursrecht. Alphen an den Rijn: Samsom, 1968. 

119° ASSER, C, Handleiding tot beoefening van het nederlands burgerlijk resht. Zwolle: Tjeenk 
Willink, 1934-67. 10 vols. 

120 PITLO, A. Commentaar op het nederlands burgerlijk wetboek, Zwolle: Tjeenk Willink, 
195 5-68. 4 vols. 

IZI MOLENGRAAF, W. L. P. A. Leidraad bij de beoefening van het nederlands handelsrecht. 
Haarlem: Bohn, 1953-62. 5 vols. 

122 DORHOUT MEES, T. J. Kort begrip van het nederlandse handelsrecht, Haarlem: Bohn, 1964. 

123 MULDER, A., and MOK, M. R. Karte/resht, Alphen an den Rijn: Samsom, 1962. 

124 DRUCKER, W. H., atd BODENHAUSEN, G. H. C, Kort begrip van het recki betreffende ds indas- 
triele en intellectuele eigendom. Zwolle: Tjeenk Willink, 1966. 

125 ADRIANI, P. J. A., and HOORN, J. VAN. Hef belastingrech?. Amsterdam: Veen, 1954-5. 
3 vols. 

126 HOFSTRA, H. J. Inleiding tot het nederlandse belastingresht. Deventer: Kluwer, 1970. 

127 MOLENAAR, A. N. Arbeidsrecht. Zwolle: Tjeenk Willink, 1953-8. 3 vols. 

128 = =WINDMULLER, J. P. Labor relations in the Netherlands. Ithaca (NY): Cornell UP, 1969. 

129 GUASCO, DE, and others, Het sosiaal pergekeringsrecht in Nederland. Alohen an den Rijn: 
Samsom, 1971. 

France 

130 Ressl Dalloz. Paris: Dalloz, 1845-1964. 

131 Recwil Sirey, Paris: Sirey, 1789—1964. 

132 Reensil Dallogz—-Sirey. Paris: Dalloz, Sirey, 1965-. 

133 Petits codes Dalloz. Paris: Dalloz, re-edited every one, two or three si: In 
code civil, coda de commerce, code des sociétés, code du travasl, code des impôts, code de prey 
sociale, 

134 AMOS, M. $., and WALTON, F. P. Introduction to French law. 3rd ed. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1967. 

135 Nouveau répertoire da droit. 2nd ed. Paris: Dalloz, 1962~. 4 vols (with R E 
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136 BROWN, L. N., and GARNER, J. F. French administrative law. London: Butterworth, 1967. 

137 LAUBADBRE, A. DE. Trastd dlémeniairs de droit admimsiratif. 5th ed. Paris: Librairie Générale 
de Droit et de Jurisprudence, 1970. 3 vols. 

138  WALINE, M. Droit administratif. 9th ed. Paris: Sirey, 1963. 

139 AUBY, J. M., and DRAGO, R. Traité de contentieux administratif. Paris: Librairie Générale, 
1962. 3 vols. ‘ 

140  HAMSON, C. J. Executive discretion and judicial control: an aspect of the French Conseil d’ Etat. 
(Hamlyn Lectures. 6th series.) London: Stevens, 1954. 

141 Recueil des décisions du Conseil d’Etat (Recueil Lebon). Paris: Sirey, 1821-. 

142 MARTY, G., and RAYNAUD, P. Droit civil. and ed. Paris: Sirey, 1962—. Several volumes. 

143  MAZEAUD, H., ond others. 4th ed. Leçons de droit civil, Paris: Editions Montchrestien, 
1963—. Several vols. 

144 RIPERT, G., asd BOULANGER, J. Traitd de drost civi], Paris: Librairie Générale, 1956-9. 
4 vols. 

145 RIPERT, G. Traité élimentaire de droit commercial. 6th ed. Paris: Librairie Générale, 
1968-70. 2 vols. 

146 DEVANT, P., and others. Les brevets d'invention. Paris: Dalloz, 1971. 

147  ROUBIER P. Le droit de la propriété industrielle. Paris: Sirey, 1952. 2 vols. 

148  Jurisclasseur commercial. Annexes: Concurrence déloyale, appellations d'origine, indications de 
provenance; brevet 2 inventions; marques et dessins. Paris: Editions Techniques, 1963~ (loose- 
leaf). Several vols. 

149  GAUDEMET P. Précis ds finances publiques. Paris: Editions Montchrestien, 1970. 2 vols. 

IfO TROTABAS, L., and COTYTERET, L. Finances publiques. 4th ed. Paris: Dalloz, 1970. 

1§I CAMERLYNCK, G., ed. Trasié du droit du travail. Paris: Dalloz, 1966—70. £ vols. 

1§2 DUPETROUX, j. J. Droit de la sécurité sociale. ath ed. Paris: Dalloz, 

153 DAVID, R., comp. Bibliographie du droit frangais, 1945-60. Paris: Mouton, 1964. 

1§4 szLaprtrs, C. Gwide fo foreign legal materials: French, German, Swiss. (Columbia University 
in the City of New York. Parker School of Foreign and Comparative Law.) Dobbs 
Ferry (NY): Oceana Publications, 1959. 

154(a) SeRUDZS, A. Foreign Law abbreviations: French. Dobbs Ferry (NY): Oceana Publications, 
1967. 

Germany 

1§§  SCHONFELDER, H., ed. Deutsche Gesetze. xoth ed., Munchen: Beck (loose-leaf). 

156 SARTORIUS, C., ed. Verfassungs- und Vermwaltungsgesetze. 21st ed., München: Beck (loose- 
leaf), 2 vols (1. Germany; 2. Europe). 

157 Entschetdungen des Bundesgerichtshofes in Zivilrachen. Koln: Heymann, 1951-. 

158 COHN, E. J., and others. Manual of German Law: 2nd ed., London: BUCL, 1968-71. 2 vols: 

I$9 ENNECCERUS, L., and others. Lehrbuch des bargerlicken Rechts; various eds., Tubingen. 
Mohr, 1952-. 5 vols. 

160 sere G ed. Burgerliches Gesetzbuch. 30th ed. Mimchen: Beck, 1971 (frequently re- 

IĜI BAUMBACH, A., and DUDEN, K. Handelsgesetzbueh. gth ed. Munchen: Beck, 1971. 

162 KRAUSSE, H., and others. Das Patentgesety. 5th ed. Koln: Heymann, 1970. 

163 MUELLER, R., ir. GmbH: the German law concerning the companies with limited liability. 
Frankfurt: Knapp, 1967. 

164 MUELLER, R., and GALBRAITH, E. G., frs. Aktiengesetz 1965: the German stock corpora- 
tion law. Frankfurt: Knapp, 1966. 

165 MUELLER-HENNEBERG, H., and SCHWARTZ, G. Gesetz gegen Woettewerbsbeschrdnkungen und 
exropaisches Kartelirecht; 2nd ed. Koln; Heymann, 1963. 

166 BAUMBACH, A., and HEFERMEHL, W, Wettbewerbs- und Warenzsichenrecht; roth ed. Mün- 
chen: Beck, 1969-71. 2 vols. 

167 BUEHLER, O., and STRICKRODT, G. Steuerrecht; 3rd ed. Wiesbaden: Gabler, 1960. 2 vols. 

168 HUECK, A., and NIPPERDEY, H. C, Lehrbuch des Arbensrechis. Berlin: Vahlen, 1963—70. 2 
vols. in 3. 

169 BRACKMANN, K. Handbuch der Sogialversicherung. Bad Godesberg: Asgard Verlag, 3 


vols. (loose-leaf). 
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180 
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183 
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BAUR, F., and PETERSON, C. H., comps. Bibliographie des deutschen Rechts in englischer und 
dextscher Sprache; Stand: 31.12.1963. Karlsruhe: Miller, 1964 (with supplement 1964-68, 
1969). 

KIRCHNER, A. Abkurzungsverzeichnis der Rechissprache; 2nd ed. Berlin: de Gruyter, 1968. 


LEx—Legislazions italiana, Torino: UTET, 1915-. 

Cinque codici. Milano: Giufire. Frequently re-edited. 

Giurisprudenza italiana. Torino: UTET, 1849-. 

CAPPELLETTI, M. The Italian legal system. Stanford: Stanford UP, 1967. 

The Italian civil code; tr. by J. M. Merryman. Dobbs Ferry (NY): Oceana Publications, 
1969. 

MESSINEO, F. Manuale di diritto civils e commerciale, Milano: Giuffrè, 1952-65. 6 vols. 
TRABUCCHI, A. Istituzion: dt diritto civils; 18th ed. Padova: CEDAM, 1971. 

ASCARELLI, T, Corso ds diritto commerciale; 3rd ed. Milano: Giuffrè, 1962. 
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ed. by V. G. Venturini. Deventer: Khiwer, 1967. 

ASCARELLI, T. Teorta della concorrenza e dei bent immateriali, 3rd ed. Milano: Giuffrè, 1960. 
ROTONDI, M, Diritto industriale; 5th ed. Padova: CEDAM, 1963. 

MICHELI, G. A. Corso dı diritto tributario. Torino: UTET, 1970. 

RIVA SANSEVERINO, L., and MAZZONI, G. Nuovo frattate di diritio del lavoro. Padova: 
CEDAM, 1971. 3 vols (incl. social insurance). 

LEVI SANDRI, L. R. Istituzioni di legislazione sociale; roth ed. Milano: Giuffré, 1971. 
GRISOLI, A. Guide to foreign legal materials: Italian. (Columbia University in the City of 
New York. Parker School of Foreign and Comparative Law). Dobbs Ferry (NY): 
Oceana Publications, 1965. 

Unison List of West Enropean legal literature. London: Institute of Advanced Legal 
Studies, 1966. 

Union list of legal periodicals; 3rd ed. London: IALS, 1968. 
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Oceana Publications, 1969. 
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lan Maclean 


Director, IMAC Research 


Paper presented at an Aslib ‘Study session on Europe: a guide to economic and business 
information for the EEC’, London, 25th April 1972 


REVIEWING sources of information in the EEC in a short paper requires 
a certain facility for avoiding the very problems that cause the most difficulty 
in practice. This paper can only, therefore, be considered as a guide to the guides 
of sources of marketing information in the EEC. In finding one’s way through 
the ‘information maze’ to the precise data one is seeking it is helpful to consider 
the outline of data collection in Europe. The principal sources of information 
are: 


Government 

Semi-official organizations 
Trade Associations 

Banks 

Professional Societies 
Newspapers and Journals 
Commercially produced reports. 


Of these sources the most useful are Government ones, so one should examine 
carefully the structure of the government collection mechanism. The basic 
pattern is that statistics will be collected by: 


A Central Bureau of Statistics 

Individual Ministries 

A Planning Commission 
The relevant guides and references for each country are given in the Appendix. 

In interpreting government information and to ensure that your search is 
fully effective it is essential to develop an understanding of how the data collec- 
tion system works. Fortunately, for our sanity the basic pattern is similar 


throughout Europe. References for the four points set out below are also in the 
Appendix: 


(1) You will find books and articles on the methodology of the system. 
(2) In several countries guides have been published. The German guide in 
particular is essential reading (and there is an English version). The 
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German information system is legal! Like the American constitution it 
was devised and written down at one time and enshrined in law in 1948. 
This is in stark contrast to the pattern of other countries where the collec- 
tion of information has grown up piecemeal. 

(3) Information collection requires a classification system for products and 
industries. Attempts are being made to develop a uniform classification 
system in the EEC but it will be many years before it is achieved. All we 
have to date is conformity on broad headings, e.g. electric lighting, but 
when we go down to the different types of lighting the classifications 
diverge. 

(4) Catalogues of the publications of each government are readily available. 


Some comments on individual countries 

The following notes are only intended as highlights. Belgium and Holland are 
small countries; in many sectors therefore the market will be dominated by 
one or two companies, so that no information can be made available. 
The advantage of a small country, however, is that the collection of statistics 
is easier, and Holland has a very fine central collection system, geared to a 
particularly effective Government planning mechanism. 

In France, INSEE dominates the scene, but the French p/an, now in its sixth 
edition, also generates a substantial body of useful information. The trade 
associations are active in the collection of statistics and are closely linked into 
the p/an. Everything is centred on Paris. 

In Germany the responsibility for statistics is with the Federal Statistical 
Office and not with each Ministry. The collection, however, is devolved to the 
statistical offices of the various Lande, so that for the full details it may ‘be 
necessary to visit each Lande. 

In Italy the Institute of Statistics in Rome, a non-Governmental body, is 
the main source. The Banks in Italy are of particular value, notably the Bank 
of Sicily and the Bank of Rome, both of which produce important reviews on 
market sectors. i : 


Conclusion 

The information problem is not so much a lack of information, as a lack of 
knowledge of how to set about finding a specific item. If you can develop an 
understanding of the ‘system’ you will be pleasantly surprised at just how much 
information is available. In this context, marketing information has been very 
badly served. The main developments have been directed towards scientific 
and technical information, so that all one can offer you in your search is blood, 
sweat and tears—some references—but, for the main part, you are on your 
own. 


APPENDIX 


Given the wide geographic coverage the following references concentrate on 
one information sector—industrial market information. The other exclusions 
are: 
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~No attempt has been made to cover supranational and international 
organizations. These are, of course, of the greatest importance as a source 
of information about individual countries. 

— Imports and exports have not been covered as the pattern is virtually 
common to all EEC countries. 

-— Reference should also be made to the Overseas Business Reports of the 
US Bureau of International Commerce. 


One major work of reference not mentioned below is Statistics Exrope, published 
by CBD Research Ltd. The only reason for this omission is that it would have 
been mentioned so frequently; in fact, this publication is so comprehensive that 
it makes this paper almost unnecessary. Two other CBD publications were 
also used—Current European Directories and Directory of European Associations. 

Valuable assistance in the preparation of this list of references was also given 
by: Mr Frank Cochrane, Librarian at the Export Services Library, Hillgate 
House, London; Mr Raoul Laffy, Director General -of SEMA, Paris; Mr 
H. A. P, van Zutphen, Van Gelder Papier, Amsterdam; Dr-Ing G. Franzen, 
Infratest-Industria, Munich; Mr Derek Riley, Eurofinance, Paris; Dr Roberto 
Woynar, Monticatini, Milan. 


BELGIUM — 


xr. Basic sources 

1.1. Institut Nationale de Statistique (INS), 44 rue de Louvain, tooo Brussels. A catalogue 
is issued which includes all past publications. Updated with monthly supplements. 

1.2. Conseil Centrale de l'Economie, 17-21 ave de la Joyeuse Entrée, 1040 Brussels. The 
Central Economic Council publishes a guide to statistics (Inventaire des Statistiques) 
divided into eleven sections. Section F deals with industrial statistics. Each section is 
further sub-divided and information is piven conterning the reasons for collecting all 
types of statistics, the frequency with which they are collected, the organization collect- 

~ ing the information, the organization dealing with thè information, publications in 
in which the information appears, and the period of delay before publication. 

1.3. Ministry of Economic Affairs, 6 me de lIndusttie, z000 Brussels 4 | : 

1.4. Banque Nationale de Belgique, blvd de Berlaimont 5, 1000 Brussels. Publishes a monthly 
information bulletin which includes production statistics. 

1.5. Centre National de Documentation Sctentifigue et Technique, Kaizerslaan 4, Brussels 1. 
Publishes a directory of Belgian research libraries and documentation centres. 

1.6. There 1s a directory of Ministries—Gusde des Ministères, published by Revue de PAd- 
ministration Belge, 64 ave de Opale, Brussels 4. 


2. Publications 

2.1. Annuaire statistique and its companion monthly bulletin—issued by INS (of 1.1.). 
Covers all statistics. 

2.2. Basie statistics—published by Institut Belge d’Information et de Documentation, 3 rue 
PO Brussels 4. The statistics are on the sector level and review a five year period 
1905-9. 

2.3. Statistiques Annnelles de la Production—INS. Detailed information on twenty industries. 
Monthly figures of production, sales, stocks, etc. Separate industry reports are available 
for annual statistics. 

2.4. Recensemeni de Pindustrie ef commerce (INS). This is the major industrial census showing 
size of.companies, regions, etc., but the last census was for 1961. 

2.5. Guids to Belgian Market r969. Belgian Foreign Trade Office, 4 Galerie Raverstein, 
Brussels 1 (191 pages)—also available from Belgian Embassy, 103 Eaton Square, SW1. 
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2.6. Economic Report on Belginm 1968. Lloyds Bank, 6 Eastcheap, ECs. 
2.7. Baste Facts about Belgium, Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Brussels (available free from 
Belgian Chamber of Commerce in UK, 6 Belgrave Square, SW1). 


FRANCE 


Basic sources 
LI. DINSEE (Institut National de la Statistique et des Etudes Economiques) has its headquarters 


at 29 Quai Branly, Paris 7, and eighteen regional offices. L'INSEE is a central organiza- 
tion responsible for: 


1, Collecting social and economic information. 
2. Carrying out surveys and other studies. 
3. Publishing and disseminating information. 


Guides to the products and industries for which statistics are available include Repertoire 
des Sources Statistique Françaises and Nosmenclature des activités économiques. L’ INSEE issues 
a catalogue of its publications, which also describes its work. 

1.2. Service Central de la Statistique et des Informations Industrielles (SCSI) (Central Service of 
Industrial Statistics and Information), 85 blvd du Montparnasse, Paris 6. A depart- 
ment of the Ministry for Industry. Collects and publishes statistics of industrial pro- 
duction. 

1.3. Government departments are listed and described in a directory, Bossin Administrativ, 
published by Ste Didot—Bottin, 1 rue Sebastian Bottin, Paris 7. 

1.4. The Commissariat General au Plan is equivalent to NEDO in that it brings together the 
representatives of industry and of the Government. The plan is built up on a sector 
and industry basis and the 6th pan is now in operation from 1971-5. A list of studies 
carried out by the Commission is published. While the Commission tends to deal with 
broad economic developments, the committees produce detailed industry reports, 
e.g. motor cars, textiles, furniture. 

1.5. Centre National P Information pour la Productivité des Entreprises (CNIPE), Tour Europe, 
92, Courbevoie, 

1.6. L’ Ecole Nationale de la Statistique ot de l Administration Economique "ENSAE). Works 
closely with INSEE. 

1.7. Trade Associations. A very important source of information collection, in close collabora- 
tion with the INSEE and the P/an. In many sectors statistics are collected by the trade 
association on behalf of the INSEE. A list of Trade Associations is published by the 
CNPF (Conseil National du Patronat Frangais), 31 ave Pierre 1er de Serbie, Paris 16. 


Publications (Statistics) 

2.1. Annuaire statistique (INSEE cf. 1.1). 

2.2, Bulletin menswel de statistique ONSEE). 

2.3. Annuaire de statistique industriel and a monthly equivalent (SCSI cf 1.2). 

2.4. Rencensement de |’ industrie (Censws of Industry) INSEE. Similar to UK Census—firms and 
establishments by size and region for each industry sector etc. Last census year was 
1963, the next will be 1974. INSEE, however, also produces a mini census for inter- 
mediate yeare—the last being for 1966. 

2.5. Les structures industrielles frangaises (SCSI cf 1.2). Results of studies into the structure of 
particular industries; fifteen have been completed to date. 


GERMANY 


. Basic sources 


1.1. Federal Statistical Offtce—Statistisch Bundesamt, Wiesbaden, (FSO). The collection of 
statistics is centralized. Each competent federal ministry having decided what statistics 
are required then passes over their collection to the Federal Statistical Office, which 
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1,2, 


1:3; 


I4. 


1.5. 
1.6. 


1: 


1.8. 


in turn hands over the actual collection to the statistics offices of the Federal States of 
Germany. These statistics are then summarized and published at the FSO. 

Das Arbeitsgebiet der Bundesstatistike (Survey of German Federal Statistics) published by 
FSO. A massive document which describes the legal framework, methodology, systems 
of classification, range of statistics and publications, Abridged versions are available 
in English and in French. This survey is essential reading for anyone investigating the German 
markat., 

Kesnziffern der Veröfenilichungen des Statistischen Bundesamtes—a guide to the government 
statistics listing all types of statistics collected. 

Systematisches Warenserzeichnis fur die Industriestatistik—the standard industrial classifica- 
tion for production statistics. This is only one of the large number of classifications 
listed in the survey (cf. 1.1). An important feature of the classification systems is that 
they discuss the build-up or breakdown of the system. There is in fact a six digit code 
in the Commodity Classification for Industry Statistica (1970 edition) which lists 5,445 
types of commodity. An alphabetical list for industry statistics is available, and of the 
greatest interest is a special booklet Confrontation of the Commodity Classification for Foreign 
Trade Statistics with the Commodity Classification for Industry Statistics. The survey (cf. 1.1) 
also has a useful discussion on the major classifications of goods now in use in Europe 
(page 44 of the English version). 

Iron and Steel Statistics are dealt with separately by the Dusseldorf Office of the FSO 
—Assenstelle Dusseldorf (Eisen und Stahlstatistik, 4 Düsseldorf, Jahrstrasse 1). 
Baundesministerium fur Wirtschaft snd Finanzen, Bonn, for the FRG in total; Wirtschafts- 
ministerium for each federal state for the respective federal state. There is no national 
planning organization in Germany but these organizations deal with industrial problems 
and planning. 

Trade Associations. A list is published in Verbands, Behorden, Organisationen der Wirtschaft, 
Hoppenstedt-Wirtschaftsverlag GmbH, D-6100 Darmstadt. 

IFO—Institat fur Wirtschaftsforschung eV (IFO Institute for Economic Research), 
Postingerstrasse 5, 8 Munchen H80. An independent non-profit making organization 
founded in 1949; its functions are to observe, analyse and forecast short and long term 
economic trends, to carry out market observation and structural studies, to prepare 
long-run growth projections, to carry out management polls etc. 


4. Publications 


2I 


220 


2.3. 


2.4. 
2.5. 


Statistical Year Book. 

Industrie und Handwerk (Statistiches Bundesamt). There are nine different series under this 
title including: 

Raske 3: Industrielle Produktion. A. quarterly survey covering industrial units which in 
general have ten or more persons engaged. Gives quantity and value of production 
for about 2,300 commodities, including raw materials, heavy industry, and consumer 
goods (the commodity classification is in Warenserzeichnis fär die Industriestatistik). 
Published quarterly and annually, with occasional cumulative volumes covering several 


years. 

Census of Production for 1963 and for 1967. 

The source of official publications is W. Kohlhammer GarbH, Postfach 120, 65 Mainz 42. 
A catalogue of publications of the Federal Statistical Office is published every two years, 
updated each month in the periodical Wirtschaft und Statistik, 


HOLLAND 


x. Basic sources 


ILI 


The Central Bureau of Statistics, Oostduinlaan 2, The Hague, is the only agency within 
the Dutch government which collects and publishes statistical information on the 
industrial, economic and social activities of the country. A free booklet is available on 
the organization and work of the Bureau. A list of CBS publications is issued annually 
and updated by: monthly additions. An English index to the statistical tables is avail- 
able. 
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1.2. 


I3 


1.4. 


1.5. 
1.6. 


Economic Technical Institutes. These are independent organizations established in each 
provincial town and responsible to the local council for research into industry, employ- 
ment and economic activity in the province. 
Central Planning Bureau, Van Stolkweg 14, The Hague: one of the most experienced 
planning bureaux in the world. One hundred and thirty-three monographs had been 
written up to January 1972, many of these being on the problems of economic measure- 
ment, forecasting and model building. There are also three occasional papers. A full 
list of the publications is issued and there is an English translation of an article by the 
present director, Professor C. A. van den Beld, published in the Central Planning 
Bureau Monograph Series No. 12, entitled The Central Planning Bureau at Work 1945- 
1970. 
Ministry of Economie Affairs. Among the departments there is the Directorate of 
Economic Information and Export Promotion, The Hague, 151 Bezuidenhoutseweg. 
The role of the Directorate is to promote the economic development of the Netherlands 
in general and the exchange of goods and services between the Netherlands and other 
countries in particular, by means of information, encouragement and propaganda. 
Landbous-Esonomisch Institut, Conradkade 175, The Hague. Mainly macro-economic 
information. A year book and a list of publications are available. 
Industry boards and central industry boards have been set up for each of forty indus- 
tries. These industries correspond to the annual production reports referred to in 2.3. 
A review of the background to industrial organizations 18 given in an English version 
of a paper available from the Sociaal-Economische Raad. Government departments are 
listed in a directory (Stastsalwanak) available from Staatsdrukkerij en Uitgenering- 
bedrijf, Christoffel Plantijnstraat, The Hague. 


2. Publications (Statistics) 


- RI 


2.2. 


2.3. 


2.4. 


Statistical Yearbook. General statistics on industry, economy, lebour, crime, etc. A 
monthly version is also available. 

Manufacturing industry monthly statistical bulletin. Includes information on orders, invest- 
ment, employment, etc. as well as output, for most of the important industry sectors. 
Production Statistics. A unique series with separate annual volumes for each of the 
industry/product classifications—shipbuilding, footwear, carpets. The coverage 
includes output, purchases, employment, number of suppliers, investment, etc. In 
addition to the tables each report contains a commentary, and Zor certain sections, 
historical figures are given in the tables. 

Census of Production. Includes information on the number, size and region of establish- 
ments. The last census was for 1963 and it will not be repeated again until 1973. 


Other publications 


2.5. 
2.6. 


27. 


Economy of the Netherlands 1968. 139 pp, free, from the Dutch Embassy, 38 Hyde Park 
Gate, London SW7. 

Economic Quarterly Review. Amsterdam/Rotterdam Bank. Includes a statistical appendix. 
Available free from the Netherlands Chamber of Commerce in the UK, The Dutch 
House, 307-308 High Holborn, London ECrV 7LS. 

Commerce and industry in the Netherlands: a base for business operations in Europe. 1969. 
Amsterdam-Rotterdam Bank. 59 pp. (Available free from the Netherlands Chamber 
of Commerce in the UK, The Dutch House, 307-308 High Holborn, London WC1V 
7LS.) 


. “The Dutch market for British consumer goods.’ Article in Board of Trads Journal, 196, 


3771, 25th June 1969, p. 1737-41. 


. Economic Report: Netherlands. 1970. Export Promotion Section. Overseas Department, 


Lloyds Bank Ltd, 6 Hastcheap, London EC3P 3AB. 12 pp. Free. 


. “The Netherlands as a market for capital goods.’ Article in Board of Trade Journal, 196, 


3770, 18th June 1969, p. 1669-71. 
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ITALY 


x. Basic sources 


L.I. 


Lež: 


1.3. 


L4 


I.5. 


1.6. 


I -fe 


Istituto Centrale di Statistica (ISTAT) (Central Institute of Statistics), via Cesare Balbo 16, 

Roma. An independent body but for all practical purposes a government institution. 

A catalogue of publications is available from Libreria ISTAT, via A. Depretis 82, oo100 

Rome. 

Classificazions delle attira economiche (1971)—lists the classification system for industry. 

Other publications on classification and methods of collecting statistics are also avail- 

able. 

L'economia industrials italiana (Indusirtal econonsy of Italy), Ministero dell’Iodustria e del 

Commercio: Direzione Generale della Produzione Industriale. Published annually 

in two volumes with a restricted circulation. Ccntains detailed information on each 
major industry in volume 1. 

Guida Monaci—annuarto amministrativo italiano (Guida Monasi—gorernmental duectory of 

Italy). SpA Guida Monaci, via Francesco Crispi 10, 00187 Roma/via Vincenzo Monti 

86, 20145 Milano. Government and local government departments and offices. National 

organizations, public offices, societies and institutes, banks, universities, etc. 

Banco di Sicilia, 90139 Palermo, Sicily. Publishes ar: annual review of the economy with 

very detailed sections on over fifty industries—shipbuilding, motor cars, typewriters, 

chemicals, etc. The 1971 issue has 362 pages. 

Banco di Roma. Publishes bi-monthly a review of the economic conditions in Italy. 

Frequently includes a detailed article on an industrial sector, e.g. “The electric household 

appliances industry—lItaly, in January 1971’. These articles are well worth seeking out 

as they are in considerable depth. An index is published (in English) each year. 

Banca Commercials Italiana, 30 Coleman Street, London, EC2. Publishes free a 148-page 

booklet— Vade-mectom for Foreign Investors in Italy. 

Association of Italian Joint Stock Companies—Piazza Venezia 11, 00187 Rome. Publishes 

an Italian Economic Survey bi-monthly. 


2. Publications 


2.1. 


2.2. 


23: 


ždi 


Annuario Statistico Italiano (ISTAT, c£. 1.1). Covers whole economy, population, finance, 
etc. as well as industry; a regional version is available. 

Bullettino mensila di statistica ISTAT}—same coverage as annual. 

Censimento gensrale dell industria e del commercio (General census of indsstry and trade) 
(ISTAT). In very great detail, especially for the regions, but the last census was for 
1961. 

Annuario di statische industriali (Yearbook of industrial statistics), ISTAT). 
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Information sources about the EEC 
in Europe 


2. INFORMATION ON EUROPEAN COMPANIES 


George P. Henderson 


Director, CBD Research Ltd 


Paper presented at an Aslib ‘Study session on Europe: a guide to economic and business 
information for the EEC”, London, 25th April 1972 


IT is convenient to consider company information enquiries as falling into 
three groups: 


(1) Questions of location and identification, such as, “What is the address of 
Ironex S.p.r.l.? “Is there a mixing machine manufacturer in Tilburg 
called “Daub & Verhoven NV”? ‘Is the name of a motor agent in 
Hamburg spelt “Meisenburg” or ““Maysenberg’”’ ?’ 

(2) Identification of companies from factors other than the company’s name, 
e.g. ‘Of what company is C. Dijkstra a director?’ ‘What company operates 
from 105 bvd Haussmann, Paris?’ “Who makes gas appliances under the 
trade name “ETNA” P ‘Which companies in Germany make aluminium 
window blinds ? 

(3) Elaboration of information about a specific company—questions such as, 
‘What is its legal form ?’ ‘When was it established ?’ ‘Who are its directors ?” 
“What does it make?’ ‘How many employees?’ ‘Where are its factories ?” 
‘How many shares issued?’ ‘What is their present market value?’ ‘What 
does its balance sheet show?’ ‘Fixed assets ?? “Current Assets?’ “Who are 
the shareholders?’ ‘What are its subsidiaries >’ ‘Is the person whose name 
appears on this contract authorized to sign?’ ‘Has it announced any 
development plans recently ?’ “Does it have agencies in other countries r’ 
‘What is its credit rating ? “Who are its bankers P’ 


As I must limit myself to a single group, I shall take group (3), as this is the 
one that necessitates the use of the widest range of sources. 
Sources in turn can best be considered under three broad headings: 


A, Statutory documents lodged with the official register and available for public inspection 
or published in an official gazette. 

It is useful to compare the situation in Great Britain with that in the Six; 
whereas in Great Britain the files of all companies in England and Wales can 
be seen in London, and of all Scottish companies in Edinburgh, companies in 
the EEC are registered in their district of domicile, either by the Tribunal du 
Commerce (France), Amtsgericht (Germany), Chamber of Commerce (Nether- 
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lands), or similar authorities, Thus it is necessary, in order to examine or obtain 
extracts from statutory documents, to know a company’s district of domicile; 
this is made simpler in France—and to a growing extent in other countries— 
by the compulsory printing of district and registration numbers on companies’ 
letter headings. Conversely, whereas in Great Britain details of new or defunct 
companies are not published by the Registrar, in each country of the Six an 
official bulletin is issued either separately, as in France (Bulletin Official des 
Annonces Commerciales)! or as a supplement to the official government gazette, 
recording details of new companies, changes in registered particulars of existing 
companies, and deletions from the registers. (The situation in this country 
may be changed when we join the EEC; the European Communities Bill 
provides that ‘the registrar of companies shall cause to be published in the 
Gazette notice of the issue or receipt by him of documents’ such as the certificate 
of incorporation of a company, a company’s annual return, etc.) 


B. Publications containing information derived both from the statutory documents and 
from data supplied voluntarily by the company either in interviews or questionnaires. 
Taking first the publications providing financial data on the major quoted ` 
companies (equivalents of the Stock Exchange Year Book); there is at least one 
such work for each EEC country. A point of interest is that the seven volumes 
of Handbuch der deutschen AG2 (Germany) and four volumes of Reeweil Financier? 
(Belgium) are published in succession throughout the year as company reports 
accrue; companies appear in random order, and access is through a cumulative 
index to current and previous editions embodied in each volume. 

A number of ‘card services’ similar to Moodies are issued relating to quoted 
companies; examples are Das Spezial Archiv and Anlagestudiens in Germany, 
Notices SEF6 in France, and the Dossier dell’ azionista in Italy’. 

Two important facts should be borne in mind when using the financial 
source material described above: first, that differences between British and 
continental accountancy procedures often make it difficult to establish direct 
comparisons between companies in the UK and the EEC; second, that a 
conscious effort is being made to facilitate comparability by the publication of 
financial data calculated according to procedures codified in the Méthode 
exroptenne devised by the European Federation of Financial Analysts Societies. 

After the financial yearbooks and services the next most fruitful sources are 
what can best be described as ‘informative directories’—reference works suchas 
the Kompass’ series which make a point of including more information (directors, 
work force, affiliations, etc.) than the more conventional directories. Outstand- 
ing examples in this category are the Handbuch der Grossunternehmen? (Germany) 
and Nederlands a b ¢ voor handel en industrie\0 (Holland). National ‘informative 
directories’ such as the above covering all industries are necessarily limited 
to the larger enterprises, and it is often necessary to supplement them with 
mote specialized or localized directories of which V Annuaire de la Mécanique 
and Annuario industriale della Provincia di Milano\2 are good examples. 

A problem of incrasing complexity is that of identifying companies’ relation- 
ships with one another. We are fortunate in having a very economical starting 
point in the Who owas whom!3 series published by Roskill. Continental equiva- 
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lents range from Wer gehört zu wem,14 available free to customers of Commerz- 
bank AG, to highly complex services such as Analyses de groupes DAFSA}S and 
Wirtschaftliche Verflechtungen in Schaubildern.16 Les Liaisons Financiéres!? (France) 
has the added virtue of providing not only a company’s immediate ‘parent or 
daughter’ companies but also ‘grandparents’ and ‘granddaughters’. 

It is dificult to compress into a few words the sources of company news 
emanating from EEC countries. General newspapers such as the Frankfurter 
Allgemeine Zeitung'8 and Le Figaro contain important financial and commercial 
coverage; financial newspapers include some outstanding titles such as Handels- 
blatt® and Bérsen-Zeitung2! (Germany), La Vie Française? and Cote Desfassés?3 
(France) and I? So/e24 (Italy); there are many weekly and monthly journals, of 
which L’ Estreprise25 (France) is well known for its ‘league cables’ of major 
companies. Hoppenstedt (Germany), DAFSA (France) and Keesing (Nether- 
lands) each produce various specialist services, mainly for the investor, and 
Wertbapier-Mitteilungen26 (Germany) embraces no fewer than eight series of 
reports on companies and their securities 

Finally a word about the indexing and abstracting of company news. Two 
British services provide up-to-date news reports on European companies: 
“McCarthy’s European Service’2? and ‘European Intelligence’.28 Apart from 
these, the only general index to company news items is F © S International29 
which is of course world-wide and not specifically European. 


C. Services embodying additional information obtained from sources other than A. and B. 
The librarian who relies on published sources is often unaware of the vast 
amount of activity in the credit reporting agencies, which serve all levels of 
businesses with information on the creditworthiness of customers. Such agencies 
of course use the sources described in 4 and B above, but also obtain informa- 
tion from suppliers and other business contacts of the companies investigated. 
Naturally the reports compiled by credit information services are available 
only to subscribers, who use them almost exclusively for credit control pur- 
poses; some agencies however are beginning to realize that the information in 
their files has wider applications, e.g. for market research purposes. Among the 
most important names in this field are Dun & Bradstreet, with associated 
companies in each of the EEC countries, Eurinform (Belgium), Birgel, 
Creditreform, Schimmelpfeng and Wys Muller (Germany), Euroinform and 
Kosmos (Italy) and André Piguet (France). 


Having outlined, however briefly, the main sources of information available, 
it remains for me to say something about the problems involved in their 
acquisition and use, and possible ways of overcoming them. Some years ago, 
while researching in the Library of the HWW A-Institut fur Wirtschaftsfor- 
schung-Hambutrg, I was asked several times, by Germans, for help in finding 
information about German companies; it struck me then that our friends 
across the Channel are far less reticent than the English in asking for guidance 
and whenever time is short I commend this approach; that being said, I believe 
equally strongly that there is no real substitute for making the effort to learn 
your own way by using source material, however unfamiliar. 
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Apart from mere unfamiliarity a major stumbling block for many people is 
that of language. Much has been done during the past decade to diminish this 
obstacle so far as major European companies are concerned—information 
about them in English is available in the ‘Extel European Service’,3° Janes 
Major companies of Europei and Informations Internationales;32 and the Kompass’ 
series provides a multi-lingual approach to information on some 134,000 
industrial enterprises in the EEC. When it is necessary to use foreign-language 
sources, the tables of ‘heading translations’ contained in my own publication 
European Companies33 provide a quick-reference means of identifying the 
appropriate equivalents of terms such as ‘assets’, ‘profit’, ‘employees’, ‘hold- 
ings’, ‘turnover’, ‘chairman’, etc., in most European languages. It must be 
remembered that differences between British and continental company law, and 
in accounting and stock exchange procedures, often make it impossible to 
relate terms to comparable items in British company descriptions; examples of 
this are the ‘Vorstand’ and ‘Aufsichtsrat’ in German management structure 
and terms such as “SICOVAM prix net’ in French share valuations. To those 
who need to acquire an understanding of the terms used in the administration 
of companies in the EEC, I strongly commend Companies in the Common Market34 
by Professor Robert Pennington. 

I have mentioned many publications and services which. you may consider 
desirable acquisitions for the libraries of companies enlarging their business 
with the REC; a warning about costs would not be inappropriate. The Stock 
Exchange Year Book sells for a modest £15; its Belgian and German equivalents 
are priced at £84 and {115 respectively. You can obtain the UK and Continental 
editions of Whe owns whom for a total of £34; but Liaisons financières will cost you 
about £65 and Wartschaftliche Verflechtungen £145. The complete Moodies 
service for about 5,000 British companies costs {260 per annum, whereas its 
nearest French equivalent (about 1,400 companies) is priced at £443 and a more 
sophisticated service at £3,250. My advice to anyone setting up a company 
information unit is: (1) find out if there is a British-produced publication or 
service suitable to your needs; if not, then (2) make quite sure you know the 
price of a continental item before ordering it. 

Lastly, the time factor; publishers of expensive annual reference works, both 
in Great Britain and Europe, try to match print orders very closely to expected 
sales, and the publication you need may be out of print during much of its 
year of currency. Wherever it is possible to use foresight by ordering publica- 
tions in anticipation of an expected requirement it is advisable to do so. 


I have endeavoured to say something about a massive amount of material in an 
impossibly short space of time; for every title I have mentioned and every point 
I have made there are a dozen of equal importance. Two points I wish to make 
in conclusion. (1) Whenever you can, make personal contact with the librarians 
of commercial information units in the EEC (such as the Economische Vor- 
lichtingsdient at the Hague). They are always helpful and are often glad to have 
reciprocal help with questions relating to British companies. (2) As compiler of 
Exropean Companies I am always pleased to hear from those who have come 
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across sources not mentioned in that publication and, if I can, to help with 
specific company information problems. 

Company information work is a challenging task; in the context of Britain’s 
entry into the EEC it will make great demands on our resources and expertise; 
I hope that many of you will find, as I have done, that it can be both stimulating 
and rewarding. 
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Recent additions to the Aslib library catalogue are broken down into 
twelve broad groups, whose coverage is indicated below. These groups are 
not mutually exclusive but it is hoped that users will find them helpful in 
scanning for new items of interest. 


User Studies 
Analyses of information-secking, literature-use and library-use patterns; user training. 


Communication and Knowledge 
Flow and organization of knowledge, including national policies; information theory. 


Dissemination, rocessing, sto storage and retrieval techniques and systems; data centres; 
management information systems. 


and Indexing 
cs, semantics, nomenclature, terminology; subject headings, thesauri and their 


R indexing; abstracting; translating. 
Classification and Cataloguing 
Documentary and non-documentary coding; cataloguing; filing. 


Mechanization 
Automation in libraries, broadly, including ‘housekeeping’ procedures; machines applicable 
in libraries; computer technology. 


Subject Organization 
Special libraries and 8 documentation centres; sources of information including 
reference books and bibliographies; reference and inquiry work. 
Reprography 
eB  hods and systems; facsimile transmission; telex. 
Printing and Publishing 
Writing and editorial work; and publishing; periodical references and citation 


patterns; Penna co t; a aspects of computerized information. 
d Managemen 
“Sposa iby echa library and information eia policy, buildings, furniture and staff; stock including 
ecial ma lending and journal circulation. 
Pitta 


Ape 
Nati libraries; general libraries and documentation centres; university and college 
libraries; inter-library co-operation 


Professional iane 
Library science, information science, documentation; i moraal associations, education, 
literature, organizations and cane biographies; directo 


JANET WALKLEY 
Librarian 
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Items are available in the Aslib Library and may be borrowed #nless marked* to 


indicate reference copies 


User Studies 


WHITTAKER, KENNETH 
Using libraries, 3rd ed. London: Deutsch, 
1972. 0-233-96358-8. 
140p. 


WILKIN, A. P. and others 
Standard times for data systems: a method 
for data collection and analysis. 
Journal of Documentation, vol.28, no.2, June 


1972, p.131-50. 


POLLOCK, N. C. 
Information needs of top management. 
Information Scientist, vol.6, no.2, June 1972, 
.61~74. 
¢ purpose, sources and presentation of 
management information. 


JAIN, A. K. 
Sampling in-library book use. 
Journal y the American Society for Information 
Science, vol.2, no.3, May-June 1972, p.150- 


5. 
A new method for sampling in-library use 
of books. 


Communication and Knowledge 


GARVEY, W. D. and others 
Research studies in patterns of scientific 
communication. IJ. The role of the 
national meeting in scientific and technical 
communication. 
Information Storage © Retrieval, vol.8, 10.4, 


August 1972, p.159-69. 


KALTWASSER, FRANZ GEORG 
The t for universal bibliographical 


control. 
Wilson Library Bulletin, vol.46, 00.10, June 
1972, p.894-9Or. 

pdated version of article in Unesco 
Bulletin for Libraries, 25 (5), 1971. 
Examines 3 areas: sources of bibliographic 
data and consequences for national biblio- 
graphics: standardization for data 
exchange: and organizational problems. 


XOOPS, W. R. H. 
A center for statistical data on national 
libraries. 
Libri, vol.22, 00.2, 1972, P.1§3- 
A report on efforts to obtain a 
rent national library statistics. 


e of cur- 


UNESCO 
Communication, 
Unesco Chronicle, vol.18, no.7, July 1972, 
.289-95. 
nesco’s planned contribution to informa- 
tion dissemination in 1973-4. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. Computer 
Science and Engineering Board. Information 
Systems Panel. 
Libraries and information technology: a 
national system challenge. Washington 
(D.C.): the Academy, 1972. 0-309-01938-9. 
xi, 84p. 


Information Processing Systems 


CAMERON, JAMES SLAGLE 
Automatic document pseudoclassification 
and retrieval by word frequency tech- 
niques. Columbus (Ohio): Ohio State 
University. Computer and Information 
Science Research Certre. March 1972. 
vii, 165p. (OSU-CISRC-TR-72-4) 


MORRIS, MARGARET S. 
In-house searching of Chemical Abstracts 
Services, 
Sci-Tech News, vol.26, no.2, Summer 1972, 
„401. 
DI services using CAS tapes at Allied 
Chemical Corporaticn. 


OLSEN, KIRSTEN 
The Decision Matrix ™ Information System 
for indexing and selection. 
Journal of Micrographics, vol.s, 00.5, May 
1972, P-245~9. ; 
A system which uses special footnoting and 
category title display on microfiche to 
eae optical coincidence indexing possi- 
bilities. 


BYRNE, J. G. and CURRIVAN, P. J. 
A current awareness service based on 
INSPEC tapes. 
lee Storage © Retrieval, vol.8, no.4, 
ugust 1972, i ie 
The implementation of TSAR developed 
for processing MARC records but is con- 
cerned with producing an SDI service 
using INSPEC. 


BARLOW, D. H. 
Information retrieval. 
Computer Bulletin, vol.16, no.s, May 1972, 
250-6, 
ibes the INSPEC system and services. 
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Language and Indexing 


MONTGOMERY, CHRISTINE A. 
Linguistics and information science. 
Journal of the American Society for Information 
Science, vol.2, 00.3, May-June 1972, p.195- 


219. 

The two subjects are related by their 
common interest in natural language. A 
survey of models and techniques in com- 
putational linguistics is included. 


MCGARRY, K. J., and BURRELL, T. W. 
Semantics and Logic in the organization 
of knowl : an introduction for students 
of information retrieval. London: Bingley, 


1972. O 85157 134 4. 
lv. 


WELLISCH, HANS 
A flow chart for indexing with a thesaurus. 
Journal of the American Society for Information 
Sefence, vol.2, no.3, May-June 1972, 


Paes ot : ‘divin 
c utilization of different possibilities to 


find prescribed descriptors, identifiers or 
new index terms in thesauri is aided by 
using a flow chart. 


FISHER, H, LEONARD afd ELCHESEN, DENNIS R. 
iveness of combining title words and 
index terms in machine retrieval searches, 
Nature, vol.238, no.5359, 14th July 1972, 
p.109-10. 
The relative efficiency of searching on 
titles, index terms and both simultaneously, 
tested on citations from Nuclear Science 
Abstracts. 


LONG, PHILIP L., and KILGOUR, FREDERICK G, 
A truncated search key title index. 
Journal of Library Automation, yol.5, 00.1, 
March 1972, p.1 7-20. 
3,1,1,1 search keys derived from titles are 
sufficiently specific for on-line retrieval. 


PECK, J. D. 
Financial aspects of industrial translation. 
Incorporated Linguist, vol.t1, no.2, April 
1972, p-§0-I. 
sting translation services from the 
employer’s viewpoint. 


Classification and Cataloguing 


DEUTSCHE GESELLSCHAFT FUR DOKUMENTA- 

TION. Komitee Thesaurusforschung. 
Zukunftsplanung in der Thesaurus—und 
Klassifikationsforschung: Niederschrift 
eines Arbeitseminars, ro-11. Dezember 
1971, Dusseldorf. Frankfurt am Main: the 
Society, 1972. 
il, 46p. (DCD-Schrift (K'TF-1) 1/72) 


VOL. 24, NO. 9 


FEDERATION INTERNATIONALE DE DOCUMENTA- 

TION. Committee on Classification Research 
Proceedings of the second seminar con- 
ducted by R. R. Freeman: Frankfurt, rst- 


th June ar edited by R. aa ie 
Hea and Margrit Westring-Nielsen. 
Copenhagen: Danish Centre for Docu- 
mentation, 1971. 87-7418-012-6. 

V, 234p. (HID/CR report no.zz; FID 
Publication no.405) 


GILJAREVSKI], R. $. 
The universal decimal classification and its 
role in the evolution of information 


retrieval. 
Rivista dell’ Informaviona, vol.3, no.2, April 


1972 p.85—9. 
History and future requirements of U.D.C. 


CROGHAN, ANTHONY 

The Dewey Decimal Classification and its 
18th edition. 

Library Association Record, vol.74, no.7, July 
1972, p.120-1, 

A review including a criticism of C. D. 
Batby’s programmed text as an introduc- 
tion to its use. 


RANGANATHAN, 3. R. 
Social sciences: emergence and scope. 
Library Science with a Slant to Dosumentation, 
vol.g, no.1, March 1972, p.63—-86. 
The problems of classifying the social 
sciences and a criticism of the present 
schemes. 


HAZELTON, ROBERT 8. 
Cataloguing geometry. 
Jo of Library Auiomation, VOLS, DO.I, 
March 1972, p.12—16. 
Presents a theory of classification which 
~ considers a library and books as three- 
i ional entities. 


BHATTACHARIYA, G. 

Choice of the heading of the main entry: 

simple book by single author. 

Library Serence With A Slant To Documenta- 

tion, vol.g, no.1, March 1972, p.121-38. 

A comparative study of the rules of Ran- 
than’s Classified Catalogue Code and 

Pee Aae Acedia Cataloguing Rules. 


Mechanization 

PFLUG, G. 
Information retrieval system. 
Libri, vol.22, no.1, 1972, p.85-92. 
Present capabilities of computerized infor- 
mation retrieval, and forecasts for the 
future. 


LINGENBERG, WALTER 
Central organizations for automation in the 
libraries of the German Federal Republic. 
Libri, vol.22, n0.2, 1972, p-155-62. 
Surveys national and regional associations. 
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PATRINOSTRO, FRANK and SANDERS, NANCY P. 
A survey of automated activities in the 
libraries of Great Britain and the Common- 
wealth Countries: vol.2: World survey 
series, Tempe (Ariz.): LARC Association, 
aa 
na 


DUCHESNE, RODERICK M, 

MARC et SUPERMARC. 
aE E des Bibhothèques de France, vol.17, 
no n04, 1972, P-153—72. 

AEL slices Wea British and 
Fee eas the MARC L format neces- 
sitates the creation of a truly international 
format. 


DOWNEY, MAURICE W. 
Data collection and transcription in the 
seu rea section: report on a pilot 

roject in the ETHZ Library, Zurich. 

Pork vol.22, no.I, 1972, p.58—76. 
Automated cataloguing i in the library of the 
Ridgenossische Technische Hochschule, 
which finds the MARC format unsuitable 
for its particular needs. 


FENSKE, RUTH E, 
Mechanization of aie peoa in the 
medium-sized m : corre- 
lations between TET 0 of Medi- 
cine classification numbers and MeSH 
Headings. 

Bulletin of the Medical Library Association 

vol.60, no.2, April 1972, p.3 19-24. 


VAN DYKE, VERN J., ond AYER, NANCY L. 
Multipurpose Cataloguing And oe 
a 


System i at tional Weare 

tural Library. 

oxrnal of Library Automation, vol.5, no.1, 
ch 1972, p.21-9. 


The computerized tas for recording 
NAL colections and producing various 
bibliographies. 


ROTH, DANA L. 
Scientific serial lists. 
ournal of Library Automation, vol.5, 00.1, 
rch 1972, p.$1—7. 
The com serena production of a serials 
holdings li the California Institute of 
Techicley: li rary. 


PEDLEY, J. B. 
Computer analysis of thermochemical 
an final report for the period October 

December 1971: report to OSTI on 
Pro ect S1/17/39A. Varans Sussex 
Me School of Molecular Sciences, 


4Ip. ae (Osi Report 00.5123) 


CURRENT AWARENESS LIST 


POLTON, D. J. 
A computer process for substructure 
searches on compound structures ciphered 
in the IUPAC notation. 
Information Storage €> Retrieval, vol.8, 00.4, 
August 1972, p.IgI~201. 
Version of paper given at Chemical Society 
Meeting, Southampton, 1969 

STERN, B 
Design rie for an on-line informa- 
tion system accessing multiple files and 
using microfiches—FISHRO 
Beckenham: Wellcome Foundation, 1972. 
8p. 

BORMAN, LORRAINE and MITTMAN, 
Interactive search of bibliographic data 
bases in an academic environment. 
Journal of the American Society for Information 
Science, vol.2, no.3 May-June 1972, p.164- 


Ji; 
Use of the Remote Information Query 
System (RIQS) at Northwestern University. 


BACK, HARRY B. 
What information dissemination studies 


imply panties the design of on-line 
erence retricy system. 


Journal of the American Socisty for Information 
Sciences, vol.2, 00.3, May—June 1972, p.156- 


63. 

Studies of information dissemination are 
reviewed as a basis for determining how 
on- retrieval can best compete with 
other sources of references. 


AAGAARD, JAMES S$. 
An interactive computer-based circulation 
tem: design and development. 
Taral of Library Automation, vol.5, NO.1, 
March 1972, p.3-11. 
The line’ system installed in the North- 
western University Library. 


MAXSON, ELIZABETH and SPRINKLE, M. D. 
Extending library services by using a new 
technolo 
Bulletin ie the Medical Library Association, 
vol.6o, no.2, April 1972, p.310—-14. 

The University o tucky Medical 
Library is experimenting with an In-WATS 
(Wide Area Telephone Service) line to 
pon medical library services, dtug 

ormation, and bibliographic support to 
the Ohio Valley Regional Medical 
(OVRMP). 


Subject Organization 


BLAGDEN, JOHN 


Special libraries. 
Library Association Record, vol.74, no.7, 


uly 1972, p.122-3. 
e relation of T 
unions, other kin f ibadah sad 
education is reviewed. 


rogram 
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DOUVILLE, JUDITH A. 
Technical information centers: iali 
services to science and technology: an 
overview. 
Journal of the American Society for Information 
Science, vol.2, 20.3, May-June 1972, p.176- 
84. : 
The purposes, practices and problems of 
such centres and their relations with the 
‘national’ special library. 


CREPS, JOHN E. and CARRIGY, JOHN W. 
The engineer’s worldwide, transdisciplinary 
information service. 
Sci-Tech News, vol.26, no.2, Summer 1972, 


p. 42-44. ee 
Outlines the Engineering Index service. 


i P, Ai 

ormation centre profile: New England 
Research Application Center. 
Information: Part r, vol.4, no.2, March- 
April 1972, p.111~13. 


Reprography 

TYRRELL, ARTHUR 
Basics of reprography. London: Focal 
Press, 1972. © 240 50719 3. 


243p. 
MAXWELL, MONTY M, 
Unconventional photographic tems: 
How will they change your library 
Wilson Labrary Bulletin, vol.46, no.6, 


February 1972, p.g 18-24. 

How systems not using silver halide or 
not requiring wet processing (including 
holography) may eventually affect library 
operations. 


COMPUTER output microfilm: COM in the 
library: when, why and how. 
Australian Special Libraries News, vol.5, 
no.3, May 1972, p.39-48. 
Briefly surveys developments in COM 
technology, equipment, etc. 


GORDON, RONALD F. 
Microform programs and operations at 
DDC. 
Journals of Micrographics, vol.s, no.5, May 
1972, p.229-31. 

e use of microform by the Defense 

Documentation Center to make DOD 
reports available. 


Printing and Publishing 


COPYING 9. COPYRIGHT 
Time, May 1972, p.36. 
The National Library of Medicine copy- 
right case. 


VOL. 24, NO. 9 


BORENIUS, G. and SCHWARZ, S, 
Remarks on the use of citation data 
redictive models of scientific activity. 
ormation Storage © Retriesal, vol. 8, no.4, 
August 1972, p.17I-5. 


Administration and Management 


ALLEN, ALBERT H, 
Systems to manage the industrial library. 
Journal of Systems Management, vol.23, no.6, 
June 1972, p.24-7. wae 
Use of qu theory, Bradford distribu- 
tion and sae correlation method for 
handling problems. 


CAREY, R. J. P. 
A systems approach to exploitation. 
New Library World, vol.73, no.865, July 
1972, P.347-9. 
How to best design and fulfil objectives in 
an acacemic library. 


CHILDERS, THOMAS 
Managing the quality of reference/informa- 
tion service. 
Library Quarterly, vol.42, no.2, April 1972, 
212-17. 
e method of unobtrusive measurement 
of the quality of library service from the 
user's Viewpoint. 


CHESHIER, ROBERT G. 

Fees for service in medical library networks. 
Bulletin of the Medical Library Association 
vol.6o, no.z, April 1972, p.325-32. 

Since 1969 the Clev Frealth Sciences 
Library has run a fee-for-service arrange- 
ment to provide library, coasultation and 
other services to its Institutional Member- 


ship. 


SCHOFIELD, J. L. 
School E Oriental and African Studies: a 
form for the financial control of book 
ordering. 
International Library Review, vol.4, no.3, 
July 1972, p.341-6. 


CAMERON, DONALD F. end HEIM, PEGGY 
How well are they paid?: compensation 
structures of professional librarians in 
college and university libraries, 1970-71: 
the second survey. helo ee (D.C) 
Council Library Resources, February 1972. 
24D. 


DARLING, LOUISE 
Manpower for medical libraries. 
Bulletin of the Medical Library Assosiation, 
vol,6o, no.2, April 1972, p.285-7. 
A general introduction to manpower prob- 
lems 1n medical libraries. 
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BAUMANN, HELENE 


Organisation eines Redaktionsund toto- 
ius als Teil einer Bibliothek und 
Dokumentationsstelle. 


Nachrichten, Nouvelles, Notizie, vol.48, 00.3, 
1972, P.115—27. 

e establishment of a cuttings and photo- 
graphs archive for the Swiss journla 
publishers, COOP SCHWEIZ. 


RANGANATHAN, $. R. 
Difficulties of government documents. 
Library Science With A Slant To Documenta- 
tion, vol.9, no.1, March 1972, p.83—120. 
Problems of cataloguing government 
publications and the significance of the 
work of Dr James Childs. 


SEYMOUR, CAROL A. 
Weeding the collection: a review of research 
on identifying obsolete stock: part 1: mono- 


sree 
ibri, vol.22, 00.2, 1972, p.137-48. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Department of Education and 
Public lending righ f the working 
Public lending right: report of the worki 
party appointed p the Paymaster General. 

London: H.M.S.O. 1972, 11 270263 5. 
vil, 30p. 


PUBLIC LENDING RIGHT 
The Author, voL.83, no.2, Summer 1972, 
p.65-82. 
A joint statement by the Society of Authors 
and Publishers Association and an outline 


of the Working Party report. 

Library Systems 

EVANS, A. J. : = 
Meeting of non-governmental organiza- 
tions with a particular interest in UNISIST 


and its implementation. 
IFLA News, no.41, July 1972, p.22-3. 
A short report of the meeting. 2nd- 
rd March 1972 to discuss the needs of 
SIST and its organization. 


TAYLOR, ROBERT $. 
The making of a library: the academic 
library in transition: Hampshire Poe 


working ee number 2. New Yor 
London: er & Hayes, 1972. 0-471- 
84831-X. 

xiii, 250p. 


DOUGHERTY, RICHARD M, 
The paradoxes of library cooperation; with 
commentary by Ralph Blasingame, Thomas 
J. Calvin, Ellsworth Mason, John F. 
Anderson and Robert S. Ake. 
Library Journal, vol.g7, no.9, 15th May 
1972, p.1767-75. 
Criticism of past and current efforts at 
co-operation, with 5 commentaries. 


CURRENT AWARENESS LIST 


EUROPEAN CONFERENCE ON ‘THE INTER- 
NATIONAL EXCHANGE OF PUBLICATIONS, 
Vienna, 1972. 
European Conference on the International 
Exchange of Publications. 
IFLA News, no.41, July 1972, p.20-2. 
Reproduces in full the conference resolu- 
tions. 


PALMOUR, VERNON E, and others 

A study of the characteristics, costs and 
magnitude of interlibrary loans in academic 
libraries, by Vernon E. Palmour, Edward 
C. Bryant, Nancy W. Caldwell and Lucy 
M. Gray. Westport (Conao.): Greenwood 
for Association of Research Libraries, 1972. 
0-83 71-6340-4. 

ix, 127p. 


Professional Activity 


WASSERMAN, PAUL 
Frontiers in librarianship: Proceedings 
of the e Institute 1969. 
Westport (Conn.): Greenwood for Mary- 
land Unrversity. School of Library and 
Information Services, (Contributions in 
Librarianship and information science no.2) 
ath 0-83 71-5 823-0. 
vill, 440p. 

BOLL, JOHN J. 
A basis for library education. 
Library Quarterly, vol.42, no.2, April 1972, 

195-211. 

e pressures currently besetting library 
education, and the need for a nationwide 
study of IRE Yea trends and needs as 
the basis for solving these pressures. 


DAILY, JAY E, 
Teaching the rotton core. 


Library Journal, vol.97, no.9, May 1972, 
p.1778-83. 
A critical look at library school teaching. 


MACK, E, 
Information staff ane 
Information Scientist, ¥ol.6, 00.2, June 1972, 


p.5I-9. ; 
Covers formal and in-service training. 


CULKIN, PATRICIA B, 
CAI experiment. 
American Libraries, vol.3, 00.6, June 1972, 


643-5. 
The use of computer-aided instruction to 
teach reference work at Denver University. 


ZACHERT, MARTHA JANE K. 
Preparation for medical librarianship: 
status and potential. 
Bulletin of the Medtsal Library Association, 
vol.6o, no.2, April 1972, p.301-9. 
A criticism of the educational pro 
currently operating and a recommendation 
that the Medical Library Association’s role 
in this sphere should be extended. 
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DEAN, JOHN m 
Planning rary education programmes: 
2 study of the Propias PAT = the 
t operation rary 
a in the developing countries. 
London: Deutsch, 1972. 0-233-95760-X. 
137P- 


WHEATLEY, G. W. J. 
tesources and college libraries: 
with particular reference to college of 
further education Hbraries. 
Hatfield: Hertis, May 1972. 85267 03 62. 
38p. (Hertis occasional papers no.6). 


WHITE, BRENDA 

Research in information for planning. 

Aslth Transport and Planning Group News- 

fetier, 20.5, June 1972, p.3-5. 

Outlines the Edinburgh project to investi- 
gate the foundations of planning informa- 
tion services. 


VOL. 24, NO. 9 


LANDA 
Who’ A who in librarianship and informa- 
tion science. 2nd ed. London: Abelard- 
Schuman, 1972. 0 200 71871 I. 
Vv, 311p. 


NATIONAL CENTRAL LIBRARY 
LASER (London and South Eastern 
Library Region) directory. London: the 
Library, (1972?) 
ji, 68p. 


WASSERMAN, PAUL and others 
LIST 1972: Library and information 
science today: an international registry of 
wo and innovation, 2nd ed., by en 
agserman, Jeanne O’Connell, Mar 


Harper and and Ronald Johnson. New peti 
Associates/International, 1972. 

o ieee OOT 3. 

xiv, S19p. 
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MEMBERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS 


Accepianse of advertisements for publication in 
P ings does not imply Aslib support for or 
endorsement of the goods or services advertised. 


Members’ advertisement rates: first 15 words 
(minimum), sop; 3p for each additional word, 
1op if box number required. (No agency dis- 
count.) A separate section of these columns is 


available to non-members at £3 per s.c.i. 


Translations services 


MEDICAL AND HIGHLY SPECIALIZED 
SCIENTIFIC TRANSLATIONS. S.M. Bon- 
nekamp, Fu, Member of the Translators’ 
Guild (Med. Science & Lit.), 47 Firs Close, 
Muswell Hill, London, Nro. tel: o1-883 3962 
during office hours. After office hours an 
automatic telephone answering machine will 
record messages. 


BUILDING AND CIVIL ENGINEERING 
TRANSLATIONS from Russian and Ger- 
man into English. G. L. Cairns, mm, 19 
Kingsley Place, London N6. Tel. 01-340 8990. 


TECHNICAL SWEDISH, DANISH, NOR- 
WEGIAN translated by J. T. Craddock, 
B COM, Fr, Ekard, Ray Park Avenue, 
Maidenhead, Berks. Maidenhead 24931. 


APANESE/ENGLISH, RUSSIAN/ 
GLISH translations, Chemistry, medicine, 
biology, zoology. D. A. Fraser, BA, MIL, 22 
Gresley Road, London, Nig 3JZ. Tel. 
o1-272 5664. 


WILFRED E, GOODAY, ARSM, DIC, C.ENG, 
MMM, FIL. Member of Translators’ Guild, 
Romanian and French. 161 Rivermead Court, 
London SW6. RENown 1912. 


SCIENTIFIC TRANSLATIONS FROM 
JAPANESE, CHINESE, RUSSIAN, 

and other East and West European 
languages into English and/or German. A. K. 
Henn, ssc, ‘Glenside’, Lower Leigh Rd., 
Pontnewynydd, Pontypool, Mon. Tel. Ponty- 
pool 3689 (after 6 p.m.). 


MEDICAL, PHARMACEUTICAL, BIO- 
LOGICAL translations from French, Roman- 
ian and Po ese into English and from 
English into French and Romanian, Dr. J. 
Jacobson, 94 Temple Fortune Lane, NW11. 
OI-455 IOIO. 

TE CAL TRANSLATIONS from 
Russian, German and Polish into English, 
B. Klipstein, Ao t Glenview Grove, 
Shipley, Yorkshire. Tel. Shipley 58215. 


TECHNICAL AND COMMERCIAL 
translations from English into Russian, Mrs 
O. Linsley, 31 Parke Road, Barnes, London 
SW13. Tel. o1-748 88232. 


TECHNICAL TRANSLATIONS from 
Japanese into English. R. A. Scutt, BA, 48 
Somerset Avenue, West Wimbledon, London 
SW2o, Tel. WiMbledon 1713 (01-946 1714). 


TECHNICAL OR COMMERCIAL trans- 
lations into/from , German, Dutch 
and French. A. M. H. Speller, ro. nov, 
6 Lakeside, West Ealing, London W13 8HN. 
Tel, or-998 1045. 


AUTHORITATIVE TECHNICAL 
TRANSLATIONS. Spanish, French, Italian, 
German, Portuguese, camera copy or printed. 
E. W. Sykes, riz, 39 West Close, Wembley, 
Middlesex, HAg >B]. Tel. 01-904 4273. 


Advisory services 


IRAS: A NEW ADVISORY SERVICE. 
As much or as little advice and assistance as 
you need—anything from a half-day’s talk to 
a six-months’ assignment. Miss Helen 
Townley, LR. Advisory Services, 117 Wick- 
ham Chase, West Wickham, Kent, BR4 oBQ. 
OI-777 7560. 


INDEXERS/ABSTRACTERS, FREE- 
LANCE/PART-TIME, LR. Advisory Ser- 
vices bas list of over 40 experienced people in 
wide range of disciplines, on whom you may 
draw in emergency or for free-lancing. 117 
Wickham Chase, West Wickham, BR4 oBQ. 


NON-MEMBERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS 


YOUR COMPANY HISTORY—whether 
book or booklet, commission a full-time 
professional industrial historian to research 
and write it. Hugh Barty-King, BA(CANTAB), 
Holgate House, Ticehurst, Wadhurst, Sussex. 
Tel. Ticehurst (05807) 557. 


TRANSLATOR, FRENCH-ENGLISH. 
MA Degree in French, Sorbonne-trained, five 
years’ teaching experience, much travelled. 
Seeks post with indvstrial firm. Write to: 
B. Brinton, c/o G. Welker, 17 Queen Anne’s 
Grove, Acton, London W.4. Tel. o1-994 
2812. 
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Dutch Translator 


Shell International Petroleum Company Limited 
require a Technical Translator to join a young team in London, 
engaged in the translation of technical, scientific and commercial 
material covering a wide range of subjects. Some proof reading will 
also be required. 


He or she must have a good degree or equivalent.in Dutch with 
referably French and/or German. Experience in translation work 
is desirable, and an ability to type would be an advantage. Age 
range 22-35. 
Attractive terms of employment are offered, plus the many facilities 
available in Shell Centre, near Waterloo Station. Please apply in 
writing, giving brief details of age, qualifications and experience 
to: Shell International Petroleum Company Limited, PNEL/32, 
Shell Centre, London, SEx 7NA. 





Wellcome 
Information 
Scientist 


The duties of this post, which is In the Clinical Research Division at our Group 
Headquarters in London, will be mainly concerned with the setting up and 
malntenance of an index of information relating to adverse reactions. It will be 
of particular interest to life science graduates, age 25—40, with at least three 
years’ experience in Information work and a knowledge of information retrieval 
systems. 


This is an attractive appointment in a British owned international pharma- 
ceutical organisation and the salary and conditions of service are good. 


Please write quoting reference PR.20 to the Personne! Manager, 
International Services, THE WELLCOME FOUNDATION 
LIMITED, 183 Euston Road, London NWI 2BP. 










Western Australian 
Institute of Technology 







DEPARTMENT OF LIBRARY STUDIES 


Applications are invited from professionally qualified Graduates for 
appointment in the following fields: 


School and Children Librarianship 


Systems Analysis and Data Processing (in relation 
to library operations) 


The Social Context of Librarianship 
Physical Bibliography and Special Materials 


Appointments will be made at Senior Lecturer, Lecturer and Senior 
Tutor level. 














Salaries: Senior Lecturer $A9,644 $A11,234 
Lecturer $A6,801 $A 9,390 
Senior Tutor $A5,474 $A 6,403 
Further particulars and method of application available from the 





Offictal piiat Western Australia House, 115 Strand, London 
WC2R OA). | 


When writing please quote L54 and specify the position of Interest. 







the consultancy that knows 
what IR is all about 


- drawing up a thesaurus? 


- wondering about feature cards? 
- considering COM? 

- planning a new SDI system ? 

- designing a new printed index? 


Don’t create a special appointment for your 
development work. Be economical and call in IRAS 
to do It for you. 


H. C. & K. TOWNLEY LTD., [117 WICKHAM CHASE, 
WEST WICKHAM BR4 OBQ. 








British Librarianship and Information Science 
1966-1970 
EDITED BY H. A. WHATLEY 


A review of progress in the late sixties 
£8 (£6.40 to L.A. Members) 


Still avallable 
Five Years’ Work in Librarlanship 1961-5 


EDITED BY PHILIP SEWELL 
£5.75 (£4.60 to L.A. Members) 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 





British Technology Index 


CURRENT SUBJECT GUIDE TO BRITISH 
TECHNICAL JOURNALS 


FOR TRACING AND RECALL 


specific 
of { eocent X Information 


in the Field of Applied Science, Engineering and 
Manufacturing Technology 


Monthly Parts and Annual Volume 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


7 Ridgmount St. Store St. London, WC1 7AE 
(Phone: 01-636 7543) 


LIBRARY BINDING 


This has been our trade since the last century, and 
in practising our craft we have given service to all 
types of libraries in many corners of the World. 


We like to think we still bind books for libraries 
rather well, apart from our other activities as 
publishers and booksellers. 


CEDRIC CHIVERS LTD 


PORTWAY 
BATH BAI 3NF 


FIRST for carpets 


N 
Dodson Bull V7 
n 30% DISCOUNT 
eun NANDED CARPETS 


antees @ NO IMPERFECT GOODS SOLD @ Free 
delivery In U.K, @ Expert fitting service available 


£200,000 carpets on display 


dn our extensive Lendon zad provincial showrooms 
Free brochure on request to Dept. ALB 

DODSON BULL CARPET CO. LTD. | 
LONDON : 5 &6 Old Balley EC4M 75D. Tel: 01-248 75 
BIRMINGHAM: 184 Edmond St B3 28B. 
Tel: (021) 236 5882 
BOURNEMOUTH: 288 Old Christokurch Rd BHI 1PH 
Tel; 21248 
BRIGHTON : 2-5 North Road BNT IYA. Tel: 68402 
BWSTOL: 2-3 Royal Loadon House, Queen Charlotte 5t 
B81 4EX. Tel: 28857" 
LEEDS: 12 Graat George St LSI 30W. Tel: 41451 
MANCHESTER: 65-81 Lover St M1 1DE. 
Lia a (061) 238 3687/8/ 78 

EWCASTLE-upon-TYNE: 90-82 Pilgrim St KEI 688. 
si 20321/2142 
WESTCLIFF-en-SEA: 495 Londog Rd SSO 818, 


Tal: Southand 46589 
9.00-5 30 Mon -Fn Sal. 9 00-12 00 (AManchostar? 00-4 00 




















Asian | 
Publications 





om 
Mansell 








South Asian Government 
Bibliographies 


The volumes in this series provide the most complete listing of 
central government publications, serials and non-serials, of 
Ceylon, India, and Pakistan so far compiled. This vital record of 
primary sources for the study of South Asian affairs is available 
as a three-volume set or individually by country. 


Three volumes 10x 7in. 350 pages Approx. 7,000 entries 


Union Cata 
oj Asian Publications 


An author listing of most books from Asia purchased by British 
libraries since 1965, this catalogue includes books published in 
all languages in Asia outside the Soviet Union and those 
published in Arabic or the Ethiopic languages in North Africa. 
With the exception of pure science and technology, all subjects 
are covered and the 58,000 different titles range from modern 
works to works of great rarity published three or four hundred 
years ago. 


Four volumes (primary sequence) 13} x 10} in. Approx. 66,000 entries each 
£155.00 sterling or US $400.00 


Individual brochures are available from the publishers 


Mansell 3 Bloomsbury Place, London WC1A 2QA, England 
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Thesaurus 
Construction 


A PRACTICAL MANUAL 


by Jean Aitchison 
and Alan Gilchrist 


The emphasis in this book is on practicality and con- 
ciseness. Theoretical aspects have been reduced to a 
minimum, the teader being referred to other texts where 
this has been considered useful. The first gertion deals 
with system design, at which stage the type of thesaurus 
should be chosen to match’ system requirements. Sub- 
sequent sections describe ‘the, various. components of 
different thesauri and a 1 number | of possible forms of 
presentation. The text ‘concludes with a hypothetical 
case-study enumerating all the steps in thesaurus con- 
struction. 


SBN 85142 042 7 £2.50 net; £2.00 to members 


Printed by Alden & Mowbray Ltd at the Alden Press, Oxford 
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TOMORROW’S INFORMATION WORKER: 
EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


INFORMATION WORK AND WORKERS IN THE COMING DECADE 
1, Manpower requirements and training B. J. PERRY 556 
2. Roles and systems: the need for change B. T. STERN 562 


The place of professional education in higher education in the 
future BRYAN THWAITES 565 


WHAT EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMME IS nee, eg TO PRO- 
DUCE THE NECESSARY SPECIALISTS? . 


1. The programme that exists and omissions T. BRIMELOW 570 
2. Education of information specialists for 
the 1970s HERBERT SCHUR 574 


UDC revise or relegate? G. A. LLOYD, D. NEWCOMBE, 
J. ROLAND SMITH and A. C. FOSKETT 580 
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A Bibliography on 


WATER 
POLLUTION 


and its control 


compiled by 


H. FISH, O.B.E., B.Sc., F.R.1.C 
Chief Purification Officer. Thames Conservancy 


CONTENTS 


Pollution of Inland Waters 

Pollution of Tidal Waters and the Sea 
Sewage and Sewage Disposal 
Industrial Effluent Disposal 
Agricultural Pollution 


Professional Associations, Government Depart- 
ments and Agencies, River Authorities, and Other 
Bodies with Responsibilities and Interests in Water 
Pollution and its Control 


List of Bodies with Responsibilities for Publishing 
Annual Reports Relating to Water Pollution 


Journals Relevant to Water Pollution and its 
Control 


SBN 85638 009 1 Pages 64 Price £6.45 
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ASLIB CALENDAR 1972 

November 

TUE.7. Midlands Branch evening meeting and lecture: ‘The British 
Library’, by M. B. Line. Imperial Centre Hotel, Birmingham. 
6.15 p.m. 

MON. 13. Co-ordinate Indexing Group meeting. Aslib. 3.30 p.m. 

WED.1I5. Midlands Branch one-day conference: ‘HMSO—its services 
and problems associated’. University of Nottingham. 10 a.m.— 
4 p.m. 

THU.16. One-day joint conference (with Institute of Information 
Scientists and LA): “The British Library’s service to users’, 
7 Ridgmount St, WCr. 

FRI.17. Technical Translation Group meeting, film show and sherry 
party. Aslib. 4 p.m. 

TUE.21. Aslib one-day study conference: ‘Management in a service 

context’. 36 George Street, Manchester. 
Economic and Business Information Group evening visits 
(running concurrently): “The Times’ Library, or “The Finan- 
cial Times’ Library. Printing House Square/Bracken House, 
EC4. 

WED.22. Aslib evening meeting: ‘Summary of projects in hand by 
Aslib R & D Department’, by B. C. Vickery. Royal Institution 
of Naval Architects, 1o Upper Belgrave Street, SW1. 5 for 
5-30 p.m. 

THU.30. Social Sciences Group one-day conference: ‘Information and 
library services for social services departments and other 
agencies’. NISWT, 5 Tavistock Place, WC1. 
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December 

MON.4. Economic and Business Information/Social Sciences Group 
joint evening meeting: ‘Social statistics’, by Mrs M. Nissell 
(Central Statistical Office). Royal Institution of Naval Archi- 
tects, 10 Upper Belgrave St, SW1. 5 for 5.30 p.m. 

WED.6, Technical Translation Group meeting. Claude Gill Books, 
Oxford Street, W1. 5.30 p.m. 

MON. II. Co-ordinate Indexing Group meeting. Aslib. 3.30 p.m. 


WED.20. Aslib Christmas Party. Aslib. 5.30 p.m. 





ASLIB INFORMATION 
Public Lending Right 


In an attempt to ensure a fair reward for those authors who, for one reason or 
another, do not receive adequate remuneration for their work, the Paymaster- 
General set up a working party in March 1971 to advise him on ways of imple- 
menting a hypothetical amendment to the Copyright Act 1956, which would 
add ‘lending to the public’ to those acts restricted by copyright. The working 
party’s report was published in May 1972, and Aslib, together with a number of 
other interested organizations, was invited to comment. The report has been the 
subject of intensive study during the summer by the External Relations Com- 
mittee of Aslib and a statement of views based on its discussions has been ap- 
proved by the Council and presented to the Paymaster-General. The text of this 
statement is published below. 

This matter is of vital concern to all members of Aslib. The practical conse- 
quence is that, if legislative action is taken on the lines of the working party’s 
report, virtually every library in the country will face an annual levy, or some 
other form of financial charge, which has been estimated to be in the region of 
20-25 per cent of its expenditure on literature. In fact, the report is firmly based 
on the false premise that authors are underpaid because libraries buy and lend 
their works, and on an illogical definition of public lending expressed as ‘use 
unaccompanied by ownership’. Perhaps the worst aspect of the whole matter is 
that if, as the report suggests, virtually every type of library would come within 
the scope of legislation by the mere fact of its being a library, much of the pro- 
gress made during the last half-century under enlightened public policies 
towards the development of effective special library and information services 
would be lost. 

Aslib has taken the initiative on behalf of its members in urging the Govern- 
ment to seek other, more equitable and less damaging, ways of ensuring fair 
rewards for any authors it considers to be inadequately remunerated; no doubt 
member companies and institutions will also wish to consider what steps they 
should take individually. 
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PUBLIC LENDING RIGHT 


Comments submitted by Aslib to the Paymaster-General on rhe 
Report of a Working Party appointed by him 


/ SUMMARY 

Aslib recognizes the right of an author to fair rewards for his work, but sees 
nothing in the report of the working party to convince it that the appropriate 
way to achieve this is through extension of the Copyright Act. The report’s 
proposals appear to be ill-founded in principle, likely to defeat their own 
purpose, and certain to have consequences damaging to long-established public 
policies for the effective utilization of specialized information in industry, the 
public services and elsewhere. 


DETAILED OBSERVATIONS 


1. We do not accept the underlying argument that authors are underpaid because 
libraries lend their works. Moreover, many authors, e.g. writers on scientific, 
technical, economic and other specialist subjects whose works form a substantial 
part of the stock of specialist libraries, would never be published but for the 
existence of a guaranteed library market. 


2. These specialist authors cannot be equated with the creative writer. Their primary 
motivation is usually professional recognition and status rather than financial 
gain. For many, also, authorship is part of their salaried commitment to their 
employing institutions. It would be proper to distinguish between these different 
circumstances of authorship, but it is difficult to see how this could be done if a 
remedy to the problem is sought in legislation. 


3. The working party’s definition of ‘lending’ as ‘use unaccompanied by ownership’ is 
illogical. Lending is an act of the owner, but use is an act of the borrower. The 
logical consequence of this choice of definition is to place the onus of responsi- 
bility on the borrower, not on the lender, yet the report leaps, illogically, to an 
assumption of responsibility on the part of the lender, i.e. the library. 


4. The report fails to take account of the all-important question of the relationship(s) 
between lender and borrower which might have pointed to a more reliable definition. 
A borrower may use a document for his own benefit, that of a third party or that 
of the owner himself. In the latter case no act of ‘public lending’ takes place in 
any sensible or logical meaning of the term. 


Examples: 

(a) A company library lends a document to a member of the company’s design 
staff for use in the preparation of a design for.a customer or for another 
department of the company. 

(b) An educational establishment receives a grant for a piece of research and 
uses part of it to acquire the documentary material required by the re- 
searcher who then uses it. 
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“Use unaccompanied by ownership’ suggests that an act of ‘public lending’ has 
taken place in each case, which common sense refutes. 


5. Additional expense on the scale necessary to achieve the reports object would, if 
applicable to industria! and business libraries, nullify the public policy of encouraging 
industrial development through the use of scientific, technical, economic and other informa- 
żion. 


For fifty years, successive Governments (through DSIR and more recently DES 
and DTI) have sought to encourage industry and business to increase their 
effectiveness through the systematic exploitation of information by organized 
company libraries. The future of many such libraries is already uncertain because 
of economic circumstances, Managements are in no mood, end often not in a 
position, to augment their already exiguous book funds to meet an unproductive 
expense. Two undesirable consequences of the report’s proposals can be 
foreseen with certainty: 


(a) industrial libraries will be disbanded and their material dispersed into 
small, inefficient, personal, window-ledge collections of books, thus 
undoing most of what has been achieved by the policies of the last fifty 
years. 


(b) fewer books will be bought with the limited book-fund allocations, thus 
defeating the object of the proposed legislation. 


6. Similar ill-effects can be foreseen for all types of libraries which bave the purpose of 
fostering the use of specialized information. 

Almost all specialized libraries—in scientific societies, technical institutions, 
technical colleges, research associations and a wide variety of other specialist 
bodies—are under acute financial pressure. Their contribution to the advance- 
ment of research and education is very great, but their ability to contribute 
would be severely curtailed by any further charge upon their limited funds which 
stand no hope of being increased to meet this new expense. 


7. The nation-wide schemes developed during the last half-century for inter-lending 
specialist material would be discontinued, 

The use of specialist knowledge in educational and research establishments of 
all kinds has been greatly assisted, to the national benefit, by the extensive and 
generous co-operation of special libraries whose primary responsibility is to 
their own institutions. These co-operative schemes have been developed to a 
pitch at which they are both the envy of, and a model for, numerous other 
countries, but they would certainly be among the first victims of financial 
retrenchment resulting from the report’s proposals. 


8. Desirable developments pending in certain public services are likely to be shelved 
indefinitely. 

Public policies followed hitherto have brought about a new and desirable 
growth point for special library services in a number of important fields. 
Hospital Boards and Planning Departments in Local Authorities, for example, 
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have for several years been moving towards a recognition of their need for 
organized library services to meet their complex information needs. The extra 
costs of a public lending right would be likely to set back these desirable develop- 
ments. 


Aslib concludes from all the foregoing considerations that the introduction of a public 
lending right to be financed in any of the ways proposed would be inequitable, self-defeating, 
and damaging to the national interest as expressed in established policies for the systematic 
use of specialized information. It urges the Government to seek other means of ensuring 
that authors are adequately rewarded for their work where this is not the case already. 


POINTS REQUIRING SPECIAL CONSIDERATION 
IF GOVERNMENT ACTION IS INTENDED 


If, notwithstanding the ill-effects mentioned above, the Government should 
decide to proceed on the lines of the report, we invite attention to the following 
matters: 


1. Periodicals and journals 


(a) These are frequently dealt with differently from books for purposes of 
copyright, the most common arrangement being that copyright passes to 
the publisher in return for a once-for-all fee, Some special arrangements 
would seem to be necessary to ensure authors benefit as intended. 


(b) A growing number of periodical publishers in specialized fields already 
charge more to libraries than to other purchasers. It would be inequitable 
to include these within the scope of the legislation proposed. 


(c) There is a growing tendency in scientific publishing to publish only 
abstracts of articles, the complete journal consisting of a single copy on 
microfilm held centrally; the potential reader selects material of interest 
to him by reference to the published abstracts and asks for a full-size paper 
copy. This is but one of many changes taking place in specialist publishing 
and it is necessary to recognize that legislation which may seem applicable 
to present procedures may become irrelevant and inapplicable in a rela- 
tively short space of time. 


(d) Controlled circulation journals constitute a significant part of the intake 
of industrial and business libraries. Some establishments receive them free 
of charge, others have to buy them, depending upon the publisher’s assess- 
ment of their market potential for advertisers. It would be difficult to 
devise equitable treatment for different libraries through legislation. 


2. Foreign material 

Material from foreign sources forms a large part of the intake of most special 
libraries—in a few cases as much as 75 per cent. Some is purchased, some is 
acquired under exchange arrangements. It would be inappropriate to take 
exchange material into account in assessing the levy for an individual library. 
It would also be inequitable to make a levy in respect of purchased foreign 
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material, whether the levy were used as part of a general fund to pay British 
authors, or as compensation to foreign authors without full reciprocal arrange- 
ments. British commitments to foreign authors under the Berne Convention 
make the suggested amendment of the Copyright Act particularly inappropriate 
in this context. 


3. Trade and other directories 

These form an important part of the stock of all types of libraries assisting 
industry and business. They are seldom advertised to individuals, are normally 
compiled for the use of corporate bodies and are usually priced high to take 
account of the limited demand. It would be inequitable if libraries were required 
to pay a levy in addition in respect of this kind of material. 

There are several other categories of material whose position would be 
similarly anomalous, e.g. books produced by corporate bodies for the indirect 
advancement of their own interests, such as books on computer systems written 
and published by manufactuzers of computer equipment. 


4. Legal deposit libraries 

Whilst the British Museum Library would presumably be exempt from levy 
in respect of the published works which it is required by law to collect, the 
position of the other legal deposit libraries would also need careful consideration. 
They constitute an important part of the country’s archival collection and also 
have a special function as comprehensive “out-of-London’ collections. Both these 
roles would be weakened if a levy compelled them to reduce their intake of 
material. 


5. Method of assessing and collecting levy 

We regard all the methods considered in the report to be cumbersome and 
administratively costly in relation to the probable benefits. Indeed, we have 
serious doubts whether any of them would be workable or effective. Marginally 
the least objectionable would be a system of blanket licensing but the anomalies 
are such that, in our view, it would be impossible to devise legislation that could 
be accepted as equitable in its effects. 


CONCLUSION 


Aslib’s concern is primarily with the use of specialized material through the 
medium of special libraries and special collections in central and local Govern- 
ment, private and nationalized industry, public corporations, universities, 
technical colleges, and institutions, learned and professional societies, the 
specialist departments of public libraries, and a variety of other bodies concerned 
with education and research. It is our belief that the legislation envisaged would 
have seriously adverse results for the enlightened policies, promoted by suc- 
cessive Governments since before the Second World War, for social and in- 
dustrial development based on the use of systematically-organized recorded 
knowledge and information; and that the damage caused thereby to the national 
interest would heavily outweigh any advantages to that sector of the community 
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which it seeks to benefit. We would again urge the Government to seek other, 
less damaging, means of ensuring fair rewards for any authors it considers to be 
inadequately remunerated. 


Research as an aid to practice l 

What is Aslib Research and Development Department trying to achieve? 
What does research give to the average Aslib member? What are the criteria 
of a useful project? Does research justify its cost? 

At an Aslib evening meeting on Wednesday, 22nd November, Mr Brian 
Vickery, Assistant Director (Research and Development) of Aslib, will discuss 
these questions in the light of past work, current projects and research being 
planned at Aslib. Members of the R & D Department will be on hand to answer 
questions on details of their work. 

If you want to learn more about Asltb research—or to press your views as to 
problems that need investigation—this meeting is your opportunity. It will be 
held at the Royal Institution of Naval Architects, ro Upper Belgrave Street, 
London SW1, and will begin at 5.30 p.m. (tea 5.00 p.m.). The Chairman of the 
meeting will be Mr Cyril Cleverdon, Librarian of the Cranfield Institute of 
Technology. 


Slides and sound recordings: their organization and exploitation 

The Aslib Audio Visual Group has recently published the proceedings of two 
of their Workshop/conferences on the organization and exploitation of slides 
and sound recordings. The contents include papers on the early days of the 
BBC Gramophone Library; sound recordings in public libraries; a tape record- 
ings collection in a technical library; the use of sound in education; organiza- 
tion of slide collections in construction industry libraries; the slide collection of 
the Fine Arts Library of Westminster City Libraries, and of the Ravensbourne 
College of Art and Design; and the use of 35mm transparencies in the National 
Health Service. 

The publication is available from the Treasurer of the Audio Visual Group, 
Miss Frances Thorpe, at 20 Flaxman. Terrace, London WC1, orice £1.00 to 
members and {1.25 to non-members. 


New advisory service for small firms 

Following the recommendation of the Bolton Committee, the Government 
is to set up a new advisory service for small firms in industry and commerce. 
Ten Small Firms Centres are to be set up and these will be based on the regional 
organization of the Department of Trade and Industry. It is hoped that the 
service will become operational in the Spring of 1973. 

The Government is also following the Bolton Committee’s advice and termin- 
ating the DTI’s financial support for the Industrial Liaison Centre Service at the 
end of July, 1973. 

Further information can be obtained from: Department of Trade and Industry, 
Millbank Tower, Millbank, London SW1P 4QU. Tel. 01-834 2255, Ext. 66. 
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Natute, use and organization of statistical collections 

The Library Association and the Royal Statistical Society are holding a 
further residential study course on the ‘Nature, use and organisation of statistical 
collections’ at the University of Warwick from 13th to 15th December, 1972. 
Intended for librarians and information officers who handle statistical material, 
the course is similar in content to those held at Brighton and Harrogate in 
1971, but will also include several sessions of practical work. 

Further information and booking forms from the Research Officer, the Lib- 
rary Association, 7 Ridgmount Street, London WCr1E 7AE. 

The cost for residents is £20 and for non-residents £12. Closing date for 
receipt of applications is 24th November. 


Current Programs: a new current awareness service 

The World Meetings Information Center are to begin a new current awareness 
service based on the programmes of scientific and technical conferences and 
meetings. Called Cwrrent Programs, this monthly publication will give the titles 
of the papers and names and addresses of the first authors listed in the pro- 
grammes of about 1,200 international, national and regional meetings each year. 
Information will also be given on all preprints, reprints, proceedings or abstract 
publications expected to issue from each meeting. 

Further details and information on pricing (expected to be under $100 per 
year) are available from: World Meetings Information Center, 824 Boylston 
Street, Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts 02167. 


Tailored Abstracts (TABS) from INSPEC 

INSPEC have begun a new information service for the individual scientist, 
engineer and manager. Called TABS (Tailored Abstracts) the service provides 
subset selections to the recipient’s choice of Electrical C Electronics Abstracts 
(EEA) or Computer € Control Abstracts (CCA). TABS sheets give abstracts of 
those articles in areas specified by the user, and each month the subscriber 
receives complete teprints of the Journal chapters he has chosen from the 
thirty-four available in EEA or the twenty-one available in CCA. 

More details of TABS can be obtained from INSPEC Marketing Department, 
IEE, Savoy Place, London WC2R oBL. 


BIOSIS and CAS begin co-operative systems programme 

BioSciences Information Service of Biological Abstracts (BIOSIS) and the 
American Chemical Society’s Chemical Abstracts Service (CAS) have decided 
to carry out a programme of operational co-operation and co-ordination. 

Some of the specific objectives agreed upon by the two organizations are: 
development of a single index to library holdings of periodiczls covered by the 
two services; establishment of a common system for identifying documents; 
development of compatible subject terminology authority files; use of the same 
abstracts in both services where feasible and possible eventual elimination of 
duplicate publishing of abstracts; and adoption of common precessing standards 
and development of compatible computer-readable, microform and printed 
services where feasible. 
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For further information contact: at BIOSIS, James P. Murphy, Manager, 
Professional Services Department, z100 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 19103, 
USA; aż CAS, E. P. Donnell, CAS, University Post Office, Columbus, Ohio 
43210, USA. 


Cunningham International Fellowship Grant for 1973-74 

The American Medical Library Association is offering a six-month fellowship 
during the period September 1973 to June 1974 which provides for observation 
and supervised work in one or more medical libraries in the United States or 
Canada, enrolment in a course in medical librarianship, and a limited amount of 
travel. 

Candidates must be graduates working in a medical library or preparing to 
work in one, and should hold a library qualification. The Association will pay: 
a maintenance grant of {400 per month while in the US or Canada; tuition 
fees; and approved travel expenses within North America. Travel to North 
America must be paid for by the fellow. 

Application forms and further information are obtainable from: Dr Carroll 
F. Reynolds, Chairman, MLA Committee on International Co-operation, 
Falk Library of the Health Professions, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 15213, USA. 


Mr J. E. Wright retires 

Mr J. E. Wright, a well-known figure in Aslib circles for a quarter of a 
century, has recently retired from his post as Librarian of the Institution of 
Rlectrical Engineers which he has held since 1947. For ten years he was 
Honorary Treasurer of Aslib following the amalgamation in 1949 of the 
former Association of Special Libraries and Information Bureaux with the 
British Society for International Bibliography to form the Aslib we know 
today. In that capacity, he carried, in partnership with Mr G. Woledge the 
Honorary Secretary, the main responsibility for the removal of Aslib at the 
beginning of 1950 from the two rooms it then occupied in Bloomsbury 
Street to what seemed, in comparison, the palatial accommodation of six 
rooms in Palace Gate, Kensington. 

Mr Wright will also be remembered for his energetic and enthusiastic 
discharge of two other duties on behalf of Aslib over a long period—first 
as the organizer of successive annual conferences of the Electronics Group 
and, second, as an Aslib representative on the BSI committee responsible 
for the development of the English language versions of the UDC, and of 
which he is the chairman. 

His friends in Aslib wish him many happy years of retirement. 


Death of Dr J. G. Pearce, CBE 

Members will have heard with deep regret of the death on 13th September 
of Dr J. G. Pearce, one of the small band of people interested in technical in- 
formation who founded Aslib in 1924. Like the late Professor R. S. Hutton, 
the other prime mover in the creation of what was originally known as the 
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Association of Special Libraries and Information Bureaux, he retained his in- 
terest in Aslib’s fortunes for the rest of his life. 

Dr Pearce, who was 81 at the time of his death, was Director of the British 
Cast Iron Research Association for thirty-four years, retiring in 1958. He was 
awarded the OBE in 1950 and the CBE in 1957. 


BRIEF REVIEWS 


BROWN, J. E. The Canadian national scientific and technical information (STT) 
system. A progress report. Philadelphia: National Fedération of Scientific 
Abstracting and Indexing Services, 1972. (1972 Miles Conrad Memoria! Lecture.) 


The Director of the National Science Library (a Division of the National 
Research Council) here describes a rather unique decentralized system, which is 
in effect an ‘information transferral agency’. Besides providing a question and 
answer service, photocopies of documents and acting as a Clearing House for 
technical reports, the National Science Library runs the Canadian programme 
for the selective dissemination of information (SDJ) to individual scientists, 
engineers and others all over Canada. This computer-based current awareness 
service uses nine different magnetic tape stores obtained from outside the 
country. Together they cover some 15,000 scientific and technical periodicals. 


SHEEHY, EUGENE P. Guide to reference books. Eighth edition, third supple- 
ment, 1969-1970. Chicago: American Library Association, 1972. 190 pp. 


$4.50. 


The latest supplement to the eighth edition of Constance M. Winchell’s Guide 
to Reference Books contains details and descriptions of a further 1,200 reference 
works covering the period 1969-70, together with a few older works received 
too late to be included in the second supplement, 1967-68. A very few 1971 
publications have been noted if their addition completes a set or eee an 
important change of title. 

The list of ALA reviewing journals has been added to considerably, increasing 
the number from three to fifteen. 

Once again the supplement features the useful cumulative index which covers 
the previously published supplements. 


TAUBERT, SIGFRED. ed. The book trade of the world. Vol. 1: Europe and 
international section. Hamburg, London: Verlag fur Buchmarkt-Forschung, 
Deutsch, 1972. 543 pp. £8.50. ISBN 3 578 06596 X.) 


This is the first volume of a three-volume set covering the book trade inter-. 
nationally and in individual European countries. (Volume 2 will cover the 
Americas and Australasia and Volume 3, Africa and Asia.) 

The first section, dealing with the international scene, is divided into thirty- 
ftve sections, under such headings as ‘book design’, ‘book fairs’, ‘literary prizes’, 
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‘retail prices’, ‘training’, ‘translations’ etc. Within this part, too, are two 
sections, arranged by country, giving details of the history, sponsors, addresses, 
opening times, functions, special fields, and stock and bibliography of book 
museums and of special libraries devoted to publishing and bookselling. 

The second part, also arranged by country, contains a chapter on the book 
trade in each of thirty European states, contributed generally by a national 
expert. For ease of comparison, material is arranged under tke thirty-five 
headings used in the international section. 

The work closes with appendices on: international book trade statistics; 
statistics of translations; the Unesco Florence agreement; the Book Trade 
Answer Code; and members of international copyright conventions. 

The major possible drawback to the use of national experts in such a work is 
that their intimate knowledge of affairs in their own country will be offset by 
nationalistic propaganda. This has been generally resisted, but it is far 
more difficult to assess what skeletons have been concealed. Nevertheless, the 
work remains a mine of data and details for reference work. 


WADSWORTH, JILL and GLOVER, M. W. comps. An index to the proceedings of the 
nine international congresses on high speed photography 1952-1970. 
Farnborough: Central Unit for Scientific Photography, Royal Aircraft 
Establishment, 1972. 158 pp. £1.50. (Available from DTI Technology 
Reports Centre, Orpington, Kent BR; 3RF.) 


The body of this index consists of details of the eight hundred or so papers 
presented at these nine congresses, listed alphabetically by the first author. 
Each entry includes: the title of the paper, or abstract if the title is uninforma- 
tive; the congress at which the paper was presented; paper number and initial 
page only. The affiliation of the author at the time of presentation is also given 
and the publication has an index by organization. Authors, other than the first; 
ate listed separately. The publication also has a detailed subject index. Full 
bibliographical details of the individual congress proceedings are provided. 
This publication should prove a useful tool, both to those who hold copies of 
the full proceedings and to those who may be involved in tracing biblio- 
graphical details of individual papers. 
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IN THE twenty minutes available, it will be difficult to deal in any great detail 
with either of the aspects embodied in the title of my talk. What I shall do is to 
touch upon: 

1. The present ‘state-of-the-art’ of manpower forecasting in this area; 

2. some changing factors that could affect manpower requirements; and 

3. the effects these changes could have upon training requirements. 

Inevitably, I shall produce more questions than answers, but many of the 
areas will be dealt with by later speakers as well and it is to be hoped that a 
balanced approach to the whole problem will emerge by the end of the day. In 
view of the tentative and opinionative nature of many of my statements, it is 
perhaps necessary to add that any opinions expressed are my own and do not 
necessarily reflect those of my Department! 

First, then, we have the problem of forecasting manpower requirements for 
information work. Experience in trying to provide future estimates for various 
activities has given me a personal sympathy for the Arab proverb that warns 
that ‘he who is not a seer should not attempt to predict the future’. It is essential, 
however, that we should have guidelines for future planning, otherwise there is 
a great danger of either not having enough information workers to exploit the 
full potential of information resources or, alternatively, of producing too many 
information workers for too few jobs. 

Factual data on the supply and ‘demand’ of information workers, more 
especially those in the library field, have been collected for many years and 
include such sources as the IMT'A/SCT Public Library Statisties, the Library 
Association’s censuses on the grading of professional posts in public libraries 
etc., and these sources have been surveyed by Dr D. W. G. Clements.1 There 
have, however, been only two major attempts to forecast manpower requirements 
in this field on a long-term basis. The first results from an OSTI survey of 
staff engaged in scientific and technical information work, which was undertaken 
in 1965,2 and the second was contained in the Library Advisory Councils’ 
Report on the supply and training of librarians.3 Both reports provided valuable 
statistics on the current employment situation and both attempted forecasts of 
future demand. The scientific and technical information staff survey asked 
management to give estimates of their staff requirements for 1970 but many 
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respondents declined to do this. However, they did provide figures to show that 
between 1960 and 1965 there was a rise of approximately 60 per cent in the 
numbers employed on scientific and technical information work as defined in 
the survey. From what figures were provided, it was estimated that there could 
be a rise of 40 per cent in the years between 1965 and 1970. Unfortunately, for 
various reasons, it was not possible to check this prediction in 1970 but it is a 
sobering thought that if the 40 per cent increase were maintained over the 
following five-year periods, by 1980 there would be over 9,000 information 
workers in science and technology and if the growth rate between 1960 and 
1965 had been maintained, the figure would be over 14,000. Unfortunately, I 
doubt that the Director of Aslib will be able to confirm that such a growth of 
workers will be reflected in the growth of Aslib’s membership! Any attempt to 
forecast manpower requirements which depends upon long-term estimates by 
industry is bound to be very much a “guesstimate’—-as Dr Brosan (Director of the 
North-East London Polytechnic) pointed out earlier this years when he referred 
to the excess provision of sandwich courses by polytechnics who had based this 
provision on industry’s indication of future needs. However, the failure to 
obtain adequate responses to requests for manpower forecasts is not surprising— 
the economic and social conditions of any country vary greatly from year to 
year (in some cases from month to month) and manpower requirements are 
entirely dependent upon these conditions. 

The LACs’ report used a variety of data from several different sources to 
estimate the future demand for qualified librarians. In spite of the fact that, at 
the time the report was issued, the amount of detailed data on demand was not 
as great as now exists, the estimate that was made of an annual demand of not 
more than 1,400 qualified librarians was (reflected in total annual enrolments of 
between 1,500 and 1,600 and allowing for wastage) more or less matched by 
events. But the report greatly underestimated the proportion of graduates that 
would be included in this number—in 1970-71, for instance, there were about 
nine hundred postgraduate and first degree enrolments (or 55 per cent of the 
total), compared with the report’s estimated 470 annually. 

That there are restrictions to accurate manpower forecasting must be accepted, 
but the need for some more accurate predictions is pressing. In 1970, DES set 
up a Committee on Library Statistics to consider what data should be collected. 
As a result of the deliberations of this Committee and its working groups, the 
Department designed the questionnaire which is at present being used in the 
‘National census of staff in librarianship and information work’. The primary 
purpose of this census is to give as accurate a picture as possible of the employ- 
ment situation at 31st March of this year. The accuracy of the figures depends 
very much upon the completeness of the returns and present indications are that 
this is very good, being over 80 per cent in many sectors. Forms have been 
issued to over five and a half thousand institutions and if the rate of returns is 
continued, this will be the most comprehensive manpower survey undertaken 
in this area. 

Apart from being of itself a very useful source of up-dated statistics, and a 
useful check against previous predictions, it is intended that the survey will 
provide data as a basic input to a manpower model for this area which will 
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consider as far as possible all factors that make up the demand for staffand which, 
hopefully, will be reactive to changes in these factors. This means that much 
more data than that collected by the census will have to be fed in. Some of this 
data will be extracted from existing statistics, some from special studies and some 
from the results of various research projects being sponsored by both OSTI and 
the Arts and Libraries Branch of DES. Among factors which it is hoped to 
include in the model are changes in numbers of users, rates of publication, man- 
power use, technological applications, organization of local government and 
co-ordination and co-operation between organizations. Obviously collecting 
all the data involved will take many years and the full model is unlikely to be 
available for at least four years, but it is hoped that the results of the census will 
be available at the end of this year and that, on the basis of some studies, some 
projections, albeit incomplete, can be made before the full model is constructed. 

I mentioned that I would touch on some factors that could affect manpower 
requirements, but I think it fair to say now that I do not intend to indulge in 
any ‘blue sky’ thinking. The basic cynicism about predictive studies contained 
in the Arab proverb I quoted earlier has been echoed by, amongst others, 
Drucker who in his book Managing for resulis5 has pointed out that we know only 
two things about the future: 


(a) It cannot be known; and 
(b) it will be different from what exists now and from what we now expect. 


He goes on to suggest that any attempt to base today’s action and commit- 
ments on the prediction of future events is futile, and that the best we can do is 
to anticipate future effects of events that have already irrevocably happened. 
Frankly, being neither the possessor of a crystal ball nor trained in the interpre- 
tation of avian entrails I have great sympathy with this approach. I would like 
to look very briefly at one or two current activities that could have aibearing on 
the future of information workers. 

The most immediately obvious is the effect of the increasing application of 
new technologies to the information field. This is so far advanced already that, 
on the basis that the required resources will be available, we can see some of the 
effects this will have in the future. I do not intend to concentrate on this area in 
any way, since the next speaker will consider the implications of several aspects 
in detail, but I would like to mention one or two points. First, automation will, 
hopefully, remove the necessity for many of the duplicated cletical-type processes 
in libraries and information centres, correspondingly, and also hopefully, it will 
release highly trained staff from at least part of such activities as in-house cata- 
loguing and indexing for the much more vital jobs of ‘customer relations’ in the 
form of reader services and dynamic information services. However, this raises 
the question as to whether the persons that have carried out what are largely 
‘behind the scenes’ jobs are the best selected and the best trained for inter- 
personal-relationships of this type. Secondly, information workers’ heavy 
involvement with mechanized systems has brought them into close contact with 
computer scientists and systems designers and this and their involvement with 
the actual design of systems has meant that they have had to acquite, either 
formally or informally, a great deal of knowledge about computerized informa- 
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tion processing—this raises the point as to how far educational facilities should 
go in including computer science and systems analysis in formal training in 
librarianship and information science. No one would doubt that courses of the 
‘appreciation’ level are needed for all information workers but I wonder how 
much deeper these courses really need to go except where information workers 
intend to research into the field? What does come out of current experience is 
the need for the information profession seriously to consider what its relation- 
ship should be with the other professions that contribute to its operational 
activities. 

Another ‘current event’ which certainly will have effects in the future is that 
economic pressures are being brought to bear with increasingly severe conse- 
quences on all aspects of information work. In this context, and as logical exten- 
sion of the effects of the application of new technologies to the information 
field, I make no apologies for raising the new ‘fashion’ in information work— 
management. The intellectual aspects of management consist of policy-making, 
decision-making and control. Of course all information workers can claim that 
they practise these aspects in their every day existence, if only applied to that 
most precious of all resources—their own time; but there are many manage- 
ment skills that can be taught formally and, in spite of the sterling work carried 
on in several schools, I would hold that no sufficient attention has really been 
paid to how and how much management should form part of the training of the 
information worker. He needs such skills, not just effectively to manage his own 
resources but also to present his economic defence at times when he is subjected 
to economic pressures. He also needs to be provided with skills to put him on 
equal footing with his colleagues from other fields in the management structure. 
It is a sad fact that the information profession has, when compared with other 
professions, very few examples of its members moving into senior management 
positions that are not dependent upon the actual type of professional qualifica- 
tions and it may be that the information profession should take a leaf from the 
book of the British Computer Society, a member of whose education board has 
recently listed6 the following points as long-term objectives that computer 
educationalists should keep in mind: the acceptance among general management 
of the computer department as more than a specialist section, and a part of the 
management scene; the recognition of computer personnel as having an estab- 
lished career structure within the managerial structure; and appreciation by 
general management of the value of data processing experience towards the all- 
round development of younger managers. 

Associated with this is the need to re-examine the functions of the information 
worker in all aspects of information handling in enterprises. What, for instance, 
is the relevance of information training to the way that the accountant handles 
his financial figures, the sales manager his sales results and the marketing manager 
his market survey data? Does the information worker have a function here, and 
if so, what effect should this have on his training and education? 

Closely associated with the problems of the information field and management 
is the whole problem of the most efficient use of staff resources and trained 
manpower. To date, this has scarcely been touched upon as far as the informa- 
tion worker is concerned but two research projects that are of interest to this 
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area have recently been initiated. The first, which is supported by OSTI, is sited 
at the Postgraduate Schoo! of Librarianship and Information Science at Sheffield 
and includes such aspects as the identification and analysis of professional tasks 
in all aspects of librarianship and information work and the determination of the 
level, qualifications and qualities required to carry them out. The second, com- 
missioned by the Arts and Libraries Branch of DES, will be carried out by the 
Local Authorities Management Services and Computer Committee. This will 
look at all activities of non-manual staff in public libraries and will collect data on 
the trained manpower requirements of the public library system. It is also hoped 
to form a basis for revised standards of provision for all types of public library 
staff. Both these projects will feed data into the manpower model that I have 
mentioned, but they will also provide, well before the end of the present decade, 
information with which the profession can accurately examine various jobs at 
different levels and which can form the basis for any decisions that are taken on 
the relative positions of professional and sub-professional work. 

Increasing accentuation on international co-operation is, of course, another 
‘current event’ that could have a great effect upon the information worker of the 
future. Apart from raising questions as to which, and at what level, languages 
will be necessary, it is quite likely that possible increased internationalism of 
career prospects in information work will call for greater emphasis on education 
in other types of information systems and other ways of looking at information 
problems that at present are literally and metaphorically ‘foreign’ to many UK 
information workers. 

I have given a few examples of changes that could affect manpower require- 
ments and their implications for training and education. To go more deeply into 
these would merely duplicate what later speakers will cover but I would like to 
stress that the information profession is, and for many years to come will be, ina 
period of rapid and constant change—much greater than that for any other 
profession. This means that we shall be more than ever dependent upon well- 
designed and effective short courses—for reorientation, for disseminating new 
ideas and for bringing basic information up to date. If we are serious about 
being professionals, then individuals must be prepared to ‘go back to school’ 
regularly and management must be prepared to release them for this purpose. 
In order to increase the effectiveness of such courses, we must also be prepared 
to experiment much more seriously with all available methods of tuition and 
learning. 

Perhaps I may conclude by introducing one factor that is not directly con- 
cerned with training or education but which is one that could greatly affect the 
manpower requirements of the future. This is to a large extent covered by that 
strange term the ‘image of information work’. I think that now is the time for 
the profession (if one profession it be!) to look very seriously indeed at what it 
really is and what it should be, where the best career prospects lie and where the 
services offered by the profession should begin and end. Most importantly, it 
should examine very closely the desirable characteristics of people it should 
encourage to join the profession. It is to be hoped that at least some indications 
will come from the research projects that I mentioned earlier. In the last analysis, 
I strongly believe that good information workers, like good managers, are born 
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and not made and that all the education and training we can give will be wasted 
unless we can attract the right people. 
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DURING THE REST of this decade there will be substantial changes in the 
type of activities carried out by information workers, both as a result of im- 
provements in technology to provide more effective information systems and 
also because the users of information will have more sophisticated requirements. 
Some of these changes are discussed below. 


Middlemen 

As traditional subject disciplines become merged it will be necessary for informa- 
tion to be presented to the users in a manner which reflects this interdisciplinary 
approach. The emergence of middlemen as repackagers of information gleaned 
from separate subjects and offered as an interdisciplinary specialized package 
will increase. It is likely that the increasing overall volume of available informa- 
tion will lead to a greater number of such specialist services which will make use 
of available computer tapes. The price of such services can be expected to 
decrease in the next few years, but this fall in price is likely to be slow unless 
there is a considerable increase in the number of organizations capable of 
handling the output from such repackaged tape services. If, however, subsidies 
to these services were available, there would be a likely increase in the number 
of ‘profile services’ which might then become self-supporting at the effectively 
lower price, once the number of customers to the service had been increased by 
virtue of the lower price. 


Publishers’ responsibility 


Following from the above requirement for tape services of an interdisciplinary 
nature, publishers should recognize that the provision of a computer tape service 
as a spin-off activity and produced asa by-product of their publishing programme 
is unlikely to provide them with a satisfactory source of income unless they ac- 
cept the need for a uniform record format. Such a format would make the task 
of repackaging the information cheaper and quicker. In the long-term, if 
publishers accept that computer tape services are to play an integral part in the 
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provision of information, then those tape services will become a prime source 
of income and their conventional publishing a by-product of that tape. This is a 
reversal of the current situation. 

Costs 

Information workers will place much greater emphasis on costs in the future as 
it will be necessary to access larger and larger banks of information. Industry 
will demand that information activities are not given lip service in terms of cost 
effectiveness and there will be increasing demands from management for a 
demonstration of the benefits accruing to the organization as a direct result of the 
information department. Without such demonstrable cost benefit the future 
evolution of information services is limited and is likely to be restricted to the 
traditional documentation activities (which by and large can be served using 
traditional methods with occasional access to a computer for housekeeping 
activities). 


Information storage 

The cost of disc storage on a computer has dropped dramatically. In 1967 the 
monthly rental per 1 x 106 characters was £45, in 1970 was {10 and a recent 
ICL announcement shows that by 1973 it will be £6.25. Put differently, if we 
take Negus and Hall’s figures! for the number of characters in references and 
journal articles, the cost of storing the references in the 1970 Chemical Abstracts 
(excluding indexes) in 1970 would have been £540 and of the full texts £27,000. 
On the basis of an abstract having an average of 1 x 103 characters the cost of 
storing the text of the abstracts per month would have been £2,700. 

A really significant fall in the cost of computer storage could occur when 
optical storage with a higher packing density than the present magnetic storage 
becomes available. In the next decade it is unlikely that full text storage will be 
an economic proposition for even the largest information services. 

The accent on text storage is therefore likely to swing more towards micro- 
forms and in particular to the use of microfiches, The use of a visual display 
unit to compile the search strategy, with the automatic display of text on a 
microfiche reader linked to the on-line system, might provide a system at lower 
cost than one where the text itself is stored on disc. 


Retrieval of data 

Most systems at present retrieve references in response to user requests. It is 
then necessary for the user to look up the references, to examine abstracts or in 
some other way to gain a clue as to the information he requires. Potentially more 
useful is the retrieval of data as a direct result of search strategies based on 
indexed documents. This will then close the gap between that activity within 
the computer field which manipulates numerical data, possibly for market 
research purposes, and the information work which is based upon the journal 
and report literature. The use of microfiche referred to above at the time of 
filming could incorporate a flag or suitable mark in the text indicating data 
which may be required subsequently. This data could be stored in machine- 
readable form or alternatively could be put into the computer store at a stage 
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when the decision was taken to introduce data manipulation, rather than refer- 
ence manipulation. Clearly, if the information on data is stored in the computer 
at the onset there will be no need for subsequent reindexing. Even if the decision 
to store that data is taken at a later stage, because the concepts have already been 
indexed and the data identified within the text, there will be a considerable 
saving in time. 


The changed role of information 

The changing systems referred to above might lead information scientists to 
become design or maintenance engineers rather than interpreters of the informa- 
tion. By this it is meant that their role would be the design cf new systems in 
response to demands from users (design engineers) or alternatively they would 
be concerned with the continued effective working of the system (maintenance 
engineers). This is an abdication from their broader role in understanding the 
needs of users and promoting the flow of information in appropriate quantity 
and quality. Far more work needs to be done in identifying the concepts which 
alert a user to follow a particular path of activity and not merelv to be concerned 
with the identification of keywords which will retrieve a given piece of paper. 
If the information activity is going to improve or maintain its position within 
the industrial and academic environment, it will be necessary for the information 
workers to study the fow and manipulation of ideas as well as words. 
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ON TAKING OFFICE some years ago, an incoming Minister of Education 
was reported to have said to his senior civil servants something on these lines: 
‘Never in the field of human conflict has it been more necessary than now to 
subjugate the universities to the needs of society and at the same time for the 
universities to retain their academic freedom. Gentlemen, go away and reconcile 
those two requirements.’ Well, of course, those two requirements are still not 
reconciled and for this morning’s purposes I will put the dilemma in the form of 
a stark question: ‘What is higher education for?’, and by higher education I 
mean education after the age of about eighteen. 

Now, there are quite a few different possibilities and J have jotted down seven 
of them in my notes. Trained manpower is the first. The second possibility is 
both to increase and transmit knowledge. The third possible objective of 
higher education is the maintenance of a social custom. The fourth is the per- 
petuation of class differences. The fifth would be that the whole of the higher 
educational system should be part of the welfare services, in the same way as the 
national health services. The sixth possibility is that what a particular country 
does in the realm of higher education is a measure of its own national develop- 
ment. The seventh possibility is that it should provide suitable niches for staff 
who either cannot or will not do anything else. You yourselves will no doubt 
think of other possibilities but of those that I have mentioned none is totally 
trivial, and I would like to enlarge on one or two of them. 

The first, the question of trained manpower, holds an apparently attractive 
idea, that one should assess the national needs for trained manpower and then 
create the appropriate educational and training institutions to satisfy them. The 
only trouble about this—and Mr Perry would agree with this from his position 
in the DES—is that to forecast trained manpower sufficiently accurately from the 
numerical standpoint is virtually impossible. A major difficulty with this ap- 
proach is that, such are the time-scales inherent in education and in the career 
structure of individuals, any error in forecasting shows up only after many 
years, and so then has to be over-corrected; so the whole system tends to develop 
a kind of oscillation, which could be unstable. For this and other reasons, this 
country does not indulge in this approach to higher education, except maybe for 
one or two very specialized groups of people such as doctors. 

Under the second heading, the creation and dissemination of knowledge, we 
may be running into great difficulties because the concept of the transmission of 
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the accumulated wisdom of the ages is no longer generally accepted as a worth- 
while aim in education. If I read the signs in schools aright, most schools have 
already discarded this concept. I will leave this as the germ of an idea at the 
moment, and return to it later if there is time. 

Thirdly, there is great force in the idea that higher education represents a 
custom amongst a certain kind of person in the total sociological scene and it is 
curious that, in spite of lavish grants and other efforts to make higher education 
available more widely, there is, if anything, a wider gulf than ever before 
between those who do, and those who do not, continue their formal education 
after the age of eighteen. 

This bears upon my fourth point, namely that if higher education coves with 
something like zo per cent of the whole population, the other 80 per cent are 
supporting the 20 per cent. The majority are paying for the minority so as to 
enable the minority to become richer than the majority. This is a situation which 
will lead to great difficulty over the next decade, in a way that it did not when 
the two proportions were much more disparate. 

Then, fifthly—and possibly a little bit more provocatively—one could take the 
view that, up to about the age of eighteen, the population as a whole has certain 
welfare needs and that those who go on to higher education are those who feel 
the need to postpone the choice of remunerative work. Given the lack of motiva- 
tion among so many of our university students and the fact that so few know 
what they want to do later on, it could be said that their university career has 
been a welfare operation directed to them as individuals. 

Under the sixth point, it is worth noting that the extent of higher education 
can get out of step with a country’s development. Some of the African countries 
are already worried by the fact that their graduate output is greater than the 
country as a whole can absorb. We would be unwise to assume that the UK is 
immune from similar effects. 

I would like to make just one point under item seven—which is also a rather 
provocative one. I suggest that tenure for staff in higher education is not a good 
thing. I would like to see the evolution of a system of short-term contracts. I do 
not see any disadvantage in teachers and staff of institutions of higher education 
being subject to the same kind of pressure that most people in industry are. 

Next, I would like to be a little more specific about the influences over the 
next ten to twenty years. There are two sets of influences which are in some 
senses opposed to each other. On one side we have what appears to be an 
increasing demand from 14~-18-year olds for so-called higher education. There 
is also an apparent unanimity on the part of all the political parties that higher 
education is a ‘good thing’ and that more and more money should be spent on it, 
even though the total provision for education in this country is now the biggest 
single item in the national budget. And then, too, there is the effect of knowledge 
which is increasing, some would say, exponentially; and this argues for an ever- 
increasing system of higher education. 

Against these points, there is the single, large problem of cost; for, once the 
spending on education as a whole is the biggest proportion of the national 
expenditure, then the taxpayer will begin to look at it most critically. Then there 
is the general disillusionment with the system that so many students express; 
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and even mote of a ‘hot potato’ is this mention of ‘lowering of standards’. 
Among these points are some great problems. For example, the attitudes I have 
just mentioned can change very rapidly which makes it difficult for any Govern- 
ment to plan for higher education in the long term. Or again, our society as a 
whole is changing so rapidly, that distinctions become blurred; in particular, 
our young people find it increasingly difficult to ‘know where they are’. And as 
to my ‘hot potato’, while one can argue indefinitely about the meaning of 
standards, it nevertheless seems true that, against the structure of knowledge 
which men have created over the centuries, our present generation of students 
are appearing increasingly inadequate (through the fault of their elders). This may 
be irrelevant for the future but I have put it on the one side because I believe 
that there is virtue in what men have created in the past and that one of the 
objectives of education is to inculcate the realization of this. 

It is time for me to come to look more particularly at the demands of profes- 
sional education. To illustrate one or two of the points in my mind in thinking 
about professional education against the general background I have outlined, 
let us categorize certain professions. 

First of all there is what might be called the two fundamental professions: 
Medicine and Law. These represent the professions which certainly satisfy the 
criteria that one might build up from the point of view of the accumulated 
wisdom of the ages of which I have just spoken. They also satisfy the require- 
ment of motivation. They also satisfy another requirement, not yet mentioned, 
namely that those who enter these professions do so, almost without exception, 
for life. For these various reasons therefore I describe those as fundamental 
professions. 

Let us now take the examples of Engineering and ‘Teaching and think of them 
as being graduate professions. These are different from Medicine and Law. It is 
not true that the young man or woman who enters into training in either of 
those two spheres is almost certainly going to remain in it for the rest of his or 
her life. Maybe there are two slightly different reasons for this in the two cases. 
In Engineering, it may be that the rapid changes that are characteristic of our 
human activities nowadays imply that the young engineer who comes out of 
university and starts ‘doing’ engineering in some sense, will be able to continue 
on the basis of his past training only for ten to fifteen years. He will find it 
increasingly hard to keep up with changes in knowledge and techniques, and as 
often as not he is in some way overtaken after ten to fifteen years by the new 
entrants into his profession. Thus he presents a management problem for his 
firm, and different firms have different solutions to it. But the need to move 
this still youngish man into some other field of activity in mid-career could be 
said to negate the whole idea of professional education. 

Teaching is in a slightly different category, partly because this critical moment 
in a teacher’s career comes rather earlier. The rate of turnover of teachers in 
some schools is horrific: in some LEA’S, the average length of stay of teachers 
in certain schools is about two or three years. So the ‘moment of truth’ in the 
teaching profession probably occurs much earlier than in the engineering profes- 
sion. Those who get past that moment, in other words those who stay in teach- 
ing, are later faced with the ‘rate-of-change’ problem: for the natural time 
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period in education is something like twenty years, which is a very long time in 
the context of some of the changes we have been discussing this morning. 

Let us now look at a third category of profession exemplified by the train 
driver and the technician. J am thinking of the sort of person who starts his job 
at the age of sixteen or 80, soon after the official school leaving age. These are 
relevant to our discussion today about professional education, for train driving 
is a skilled specialist job. Yet there are similar problems here: the requirements 
change: there are different technologies: certain kinds of train drivers find it 
difficult to switch over, and so on. So why set up an elaborate fixed system for 
training train drivers if the individuals are not going to be train drivers for very 
long? Alternatively, why shouldn’t you or I, at the age of forty or fifty, decide to 
be a train driver? It might be very good for many of us, but it would be quite 
impossible, because of inflexibility in the system. The same is true of many other 
-spheres of work: there is an inflexibility in the total system of professional 
education: it is very difficult to switch from one field of interest to another. Yet 
we all know, and surely most of us have experienced this even in our own 
restricted professional lives, that in our careers we have had to adapt to different 
situations, different responsibilities, different skills, and so on. 

By now, you will have perceived where my remarks are leading. I am ques- 
tioning the concept of professional education. Moreover, I am wondering 
whether the coffin of professional education will not be the result of the situation, 
as I see it, that is developing in schools. Let us briefly look at tne school situation 
as itis now in the 19708. We see a process of dismantling of selection procedures. 
Non-selection is the principle, whether in relation to particular kinds of school, 
or within each school. Thus, within a school, there is no streaming. Everyone 
goes into the same class, independently of their own interest, abilities, skills and 
so on. There is also the deliberate breakdown of the subject barriers and hence 
of structured knowledge; or, to put it differently, there is a breakdown of the 
barriers between professions. Then again, ‘discovery’ methods are replacing 
‘didactic’ methods of teaching. Children must not sit in rows as we are here; 
they must participate. 

Largely as a result of these new methods and attitudes, there is now an 
attitude of egalitarianism in the classroom. There is the idea amongst teachers, 
especially younger ones, that they as teachers must not give the impression that 
there is any question of superiority, or indeed distinction, between the teacher 
and the pupil. They are all on a par. Indeed already in universities one can see 
this very attitude in students. And this is yet another explanation of why 
Authority, in the sense of the accumulated wisdom of theages, is being ignored. 

I have two minutes to deal with the implications for Aslib| I will jot down 
two more symbols on the board. If X denotes the number of people in the 
world, and Y the number of pieces of information on the average attached to 
each one of these individuals, then X multiplied by Y, the product of those two 
quantities, is very roughly the total amount of information that we are, in the 
largest sense, talking about. Now if Y included basic information such as name 
and address, age, sex, and so on, then Y would be of the order of one hundred. 
Then XY would be of the order of 1011 and so could, in the present state of 
computer art, be handled without much difficulty. It is therefore conceivable ` 
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that, certainly within the next twenty-five years, there could be a United Nations 
computer with all this information available. If then Y was increased slightly for 
a very small number of individuals to include the books they have written or the 
papers they have published, then the insignificant increase in XY could easily 
be absorbed. In other words, the library problem looked at from the point of 
view of a data bank is a trivial subset of the total world information problem, 
and in our lifetime could very well be solved. Incidentally it is interesting to 
note that it would not be difficult to increase Y by a factor of about one hundred, 
but that then XY would be taken just outside a manageable order of magnitude. 
That puts our strictly technical interest into a certain perspective. 

I have only one other thing to say before I sit down and that is to wonder 
whether information subsumed under Y should be regarded as permanent and 
indestructible. If it is technically feasible, then is it humanly reasonable that all 
information under Y (including items such as published papers for that very 
small proportion of X who publish papers) should remain permanently available 
for time immemorial ? This is the assumption built—not consciously just histori- 
cally—into the publication of books. The whole idea of a book is that once it is 
published it then exists for ever. Is that a reasonable theory of information? 


What educational programme is required 
to produce the necessary specialists? 


xı. THE PROGRAMME THAT EXISTS AND OMISSIONS 


T. Brimelow 


Principal Lecturer, School of Information Science 
Leeds Polytechnic 


Paper presented at an Aslib one-day Symposium on “Tomorrow s information worker: 
education and training , London, 21st June 1972 


THE SYSTEM of education for information work and librarianship in this 
country has been essentially a pragmatic development. The cynic may say acci- 
dental or even chaotic and to some extent this is true, but it would also be unfair 
to the organizations and institutions involved. The development of education 
may appear to have been a gap-filling exercise in that the various institutions 
have reviewed the scene from time to time and have provided educational 
services or courses of one kind or another not previously in existence. The 
build-up of the system has therefore been subejcted to an informal consensus 
and co-ordination. 

The formal educational system for our profession resembles the general 
educational structure in the community as a whole. In terms of level it covers the 
spectrum from postgraduate to technician grades. Doctoral work is characterized 
by the independent nature of the student. He works under some kind of super- 
vision but generally we can assume that he will be working in a subject area that 
is relatively uninvestigated and at a high intellectual standard. There are very 
few students of this kind working for a Ph.D. At the Master’s degree level there 
are two groups of students: those who are engaged in formal courses, such as 
those at Sheffield or City Universities, which comprise a fair element of teaching 
and some kind of short research project; and secondly there are facilities at these 
universities for obtaining Master’s degree by thesis only on a part-time or full- 
time basis. At this level we could also consider the Library Association’s mature 
entry scheme which involves attendance at various short courses and written 
work over a period of time. 

The major development in the last few years has been in the provision of the 
Council for National Academic Awards’ first degrees in Librarianship and 
Information Science. These courses are usually organized in the Polytechnics 
and vary in content according to the design of the individual department within 
the institution. In general these courses comprise integrated studies of librarian- 
ship and other subjects suca as sociology, language; some include options in 
science and technology. There are two courses specifically designed for the 
scientific and industrial field: the Leeds and Newcastle Information Science 
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B.Sc. courses. These are similar though not identical, but unfortunately the 
Newcastle course is now discontinued through a lack of students. 

The professional level is characterized by the two-year full-time Library 
Association ALA courses which are organized by several of the Polytechnics. 
These are essentially courses in librarianship theory and methods, with oppor- 
tunities for the student to choose specialized studies in kinds of library and 
information sources in specialized fields. 

A syllabus which has now been taught for some time but does not receive a 
great deal of publicity is the City and Guilds Library Assistants’ Certificate. This 
is a part-time basic course in library methods and routines. It is intended to give 
the student insight and skill in the specialized clerical and semi-professional 
methods of the library. Also at about this level, although possibly nearer the 
professional, is the part-time course organized by the Northern Branch of the 
Institute of Information Scientists in Manchester. 

This very brief survey represents the formal educational system but in addi- 
tion we have an informal short-course organization which pervades all levels of 
the formal structure. Many of us will have attended Aslib courses; specialized 
and general. Some of the Polytechnics also organize 3-5-day courses, and 
generally, if we can assess the response of the students, we judge them to be 
very successful. There are also the various meetings and conferences which 
serve an educational purpose. 

I shall examine the system in terms of (1) level of course, (2) type of course, 
(3) numbers, and (4) co-ordination. 


(x) Level of course 

The missing levels tend to be at the extremes of the professional scale. It is now 
several years since the Saunders—~Schur! report recommended that we should 
have some kind of Staff College organization, a system whereby actual and 
potential leaders of the profession could undergo various kinds of intensive 
courses related to the level and scale of their actual operative field in management. 
We have still not achieved this aim. We do have our national and international 
conferences where senior executives are brought together in congenial sur- 
roundings and there is a valuable exchange of ideas and information but these 
conferences lack the precision of objectives which a more formal course has. 
The role of the delegate as far as the main business or theme of the conference 
is concerned is essentially passive. It may not be necessary to have a building 
designated as a Staff College, this level of course could be organized through the 
Polytechnics and Universities. 

At the other end of the scale we have the junior courses as typified by the 
City and Guilds Library Assistants’ Certificate, but there appears to be a need for 
something between this and the professional. I am thinking predominantly of 
the smaller firm with maybe less than two hundred employees. A firm of this 
order will probably not have enough information or library work for a 
full-time worker and yet it still has information problems and acquires 
various kinds of document in a generally unorganized fashion. The firm may 
employ some graduates but will almost certainly have holders of National 
Certificates and Diplomas. A possible solution to this kind of situation is that the 
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professional or technical course should contain a useful amount of information 
work; sufficient for the worker to be able to understand the problems and 
methods of information handling and to organize a small-scale system; whilst 
still practising according to his main qualifications. 


(2) Type of course 

By type of course I mean full-time, part-time, sandwich, and short course. The 
missing link appears to be in the field of day-release and evening courses. The 
missing element is students rather than opportunities for them to study part- 
time. It is possible to obtain a higher degree by part-time study at City, London, 
Sheffield, Strathclyde, or Belfast Universities, and in addition I think any 
university would accept a suitable project along similar lines. Also it is possible 
for suitably qualified people to obtain an ALA through the Library Association’s 
mature entry scheme or the Diploma of the Institute of Information Scientists 
by study at the City University. The chief problem is in the pe and at a 
slightly lower level than higher degree. 

If a mature student in Leeds or Birmingham having less than a first degree, 
say HND, wishes to obtain a qualification in information work he would find it 
extremely difficult, largely because there is not a sufficient concentration of 
students in these areas to justify a college putting on a course. There are 
possible solutions to these problems, one of which we shall be trying in Leeds 
in 1973. We shall organize the teaching on our full-time librarianship degree 
course so that part-time students can be incorporated into the full-time classes. 

It would appear that the demand for part-time courses varies in different parts 
of the country and educational institutions will need to attempt a solution which 
solves their particular regional problem. Where the demand appears steady then 
a relatively permanent part-time course can be organized and where the demand 
is small and sporadic other measures will be needed. 


(3) Numbers 


In dealing with numbers I-am conscious of treading dangerous ground. We 
tend, quite naturally and rightly, to view the prospects of overproduction of 
qualified people with a certain amount of trepidation. I suspect that there may 
be a shortage of people being specially prepared for industry and commerce. In 
the last two DES surveys? 3 about 4 per cent of all students have found employ- 
ment in industry. If we assume that this is a fairly constant figure and apply it to 
the numbers at present on our courses, the actual number of ‘industrial’ students 
is somewhere between 80 and 120 students, depending on the method of 
calculation. I should like to see a more precise calculation, because this number 
seems very small in absolute terms. In conversation with lecturers from other 
schools my impression is that students who have taken scientific and technical 
courses or these options in more general courses have least trouble in getting 
jobs. These impressions are purely subjective and I would not go so far as to say 
that there is a shortage of students intended for industrial information work, but 
we do need objective research results urgently. 
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(4) Co-ordination 

In my opening remarks I referred to the apparent lack of formal, co-ordinated 
development of the educational system. There are three professional bodies 
concerned with education and training, four if we count ABLS. There are 
eleven polytechnics and five universities (if we include Dublin) with Depart- 
ments of Librarianship and/or Information Science. I think that the number of 
educational institutions providing courses which will enable students to work 
in the information—library field is likely to grow; for example, I understand 
North Staffordshire Polytechnic may be running a degree course in information 
science from September 1972. It would appear therefore that we may be 
approaching the situation which obtains in other academic fields where every 
university has its chemistry or history courses. Is this a ‘good’ or ‘harmful’ 
development for us? It is ‘good’ if it increases tke pool of talent from which the 
profession may draw. It is ‘harmful’ if it leads to an increasing fractionation of 
the profession and for this reason I should like to see some slightly more formal 
co-operation between the professional associations. I am not suggesting a 
monolithic educational body pontificating on educational matters; this is the 
path to stagnation. If we wish to pursue major developments such as the provi- 
sion of Staff College courses or technician-type qualifications then they must have 
the support of the three bodies concerned, namely Aslib, the Institute of 
Information Scientists and the Library Association. 
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THE PREVIOUS SPEAKERS in this symposium considered in varying detail 
the questions ‘who’, ‘how’, ‘where’, and ‘what’, in relation to manpower and its 
education and training. In this paper I intend to return to the question ‘what’, 
and, in particular, to consider four main points, namely: 


(1) the field of activity of the information specialist; 

(2) the changes likely to occur in this feld over the next ten years or so; 
(3) the consequential implications for staffing; and 

(4) education and training of information specialists and ancillary staffs. 


(1) The information specialist 

This expression is used in preference to the narrower, and often misunderstood, 
expressions of ‘information scientist’, as used by the Instituce of Information 
Scientists in the UK, or the American Society for Information Science in the 
USA, or ‘documentaliste’, ‘Dokumentar’, or ‘informatik’, as used by the 
Association Frangaise des Documentalistes et des Bibliothécaires Spécialisés in 
France, the Verein Deutscher Dokumentare in Germany, and VINITI in the 
USSR, respectively. The expression ‘information specialist’ as used in this 
paper (and in a report! on which this paper is partly based) includes all these, and 
others, and, in particular, is independent of the category of work being carried 
out, which may range from system operation to background research. The field 
of activity of the information specialist may be described operationally as that 
represented by, and in, such publications as the Annual review of information 
science and technology, Scientific research in British universities and colleges (section on 
‘Information science’), Journal of documentation, Information storage and retrieval, 
and Journal of ASIS, and abstracting publications such as the Referativnyi 
rhurnal: informatika, or the Library and information science abstracts, together with 
ateas in some neighbouring fields such as in human communication, psychology, 
and linguistics. In my view, large areas of modern librarianship and areas in 
data processing are included in the field within the scope of the information 
specialist. 
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As should become clearer in the next section, the field of activity of the 
information specialist is wider than that being covered, at present, by Aslib2 and 
is also wider than that of the ‘information scientist’ as outlined in the publicity 
material of the Institute of Information Scientist.3 I would add, that in view of 
the relatively small membership, and continually increasing costs, some rethink- 
ing of the scopes of activity of these institutions may not be premature. 

By ‘information science’ I understand the scientific foundations of the field of 
work and study of the information specialist, and if some areas of this science 
are also claimed by others, then the position is no different from that, say, in 
chemistry, where substantial parts can also be claimed by physicists, and if the 
existence of an information science is denied, then the position is no different 
from that taken by some in respect of medical or engineering science. 


(2) Changes likely to occur in the field of activity 

In planning education and training programmes for information specialists, not 
only do we need to consider the present range of activities, and as indicated these 
are potentially far wider than are being catered for by current programmes, but 
also to consider the changes likely to occur in the field of activity of the informa- 
tion specialist over the next ten years or so, changes which will be the result of 
changes in demands made on information systems and of the consequential changes 
in their functions and structure. We also have to take into account the likely conse- 
quences of fechnological changes on these and on the techniques likely to be 
used. 

I do not expect that dramatic and sudden changes are likely to occur in the 
demands made on information systems, but the changes which will occur will, 
because of the structure of the information systems network, be of more than 
local interest. 

The increasing awareness of the importance of the social component in planning 
will result in demand for changes in the information systems serving planners. 
The main pressures will be for the provision of more accessible, faster, more 
comprehensive, and more standardized statistical information systems co-ordin- 
ated on interdisciplinary and international bases. The systems will be required 
to operate SDI (Selective Dissemination of Information) services, carry out 
retrospective searches, and, if required, process the data stored (for example, 
carry out statistical tests, compute correlations, and carry out various other 
analyses). The need for complex techno-economic-social analyses will require 
the linking of some of the existing systems in scieace, technology, and the social 
sciences, with the statistical systems. Sub-systems will be required for planners 
at the local and regional levels. 

Specialized data banks will increasingly be introduced in a wide variety of 
institutions and in support of a wide variety of aims, not only for research and 
development, but also for production, marketing, and other ‘service’ functions. 
Examples of such systems are those already serving pharmaceutical research, 
preventive medicine, crime prevention and detection, ionospheric and weather 
forecasting, insurance, patent and legal work, local government planning, and 
mail order store control, to mention just a few of the wide variety. Some of 
these systems will increasingly be used not only to provide information, but 
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directly to use it to control various operations, particularly in areas where the 
man-to-machine cost ratio is high and increasing and the reliability ratio is low 
and decreasing. 

The continuing quantitative and qualitative growth of education will result in 
increasing pressure on existing libraries, particularly public libraries, and on the 
library and information facilities, if any, of educational establishments. In this 
connection it may be sufficient to mention the developments in the UK in the 
past decade, or so, which resulted in the upgrading of some Technical Colleges 
into Colleges of Technology, then Colleges of Advanced Technology, and then 
to Universities and Polytechnics, with the consequential rise in the demands 
made on the library and information service facilities. I would expect that with 
advances in educational technology there will arise a demand for new develop- 
ments at the interface between various information systems and programmed 
learning systems. 

The expected closer links between the United Kingdom and countries of the 
European Community will result in increased demands for information gener- 
ated in these countries. Whilst the English /angwage is likely to maintain, and 
even improve, its position as the medium for communication in some countries 
of the Community, there are indications that official pressure will be exerted in 
others to promote the use of the national language. This, together with the 
increasing importance of Japan in many branches of science, technology, and 
economics, will lead to an increase in the demand for translation from German, 
French, and Japanese, and, at a later stage, from Spanish (Latin America) and 
Chinese. Russian, because of its major position in Comecon countries, will 
maintain its position as an important foreign language. 

The functions of information systems will increase in their variety and in their 
comprehensiveness. As a result of increased co-operation and co-ordination of 
effort, the development and maintenance of ‘matching’ sections in the individual 
systems, that is the sections at the system/system and man/system interfaces, will 
become of greater importance. The shift of the primary functions will be parti- 
cularly pronounced at the system/user interface, where a much greater effort 
than hitherto will have to be devoted to enabling the user to exploit the informa- 
tion system more fully. Ease of access and ease of use will be the primary demands 
of the user. 

The functional changes in academic, large public, and, to a lesser extent, 
industrial libraries, will lead to a reduction in the differences existing among 
these, particularly with the greater stress on the provision of information 
services, and a reduced stress on collection building and archival functions. 

The structure of information systems and svstems networks will change as a 
result of economic pressures, technological changes, and political decisions. 

Economic pressures are already resulting in a closer examination of costs and 
‘benefits’, and in pressure for information services to become partly or fully 
self-supporting. Structural changes are likely as a consequence of a closer 
examination of manpower, materials, equipment, and communications costs, 
and the increasing availability of part- or even fully-processed ‘raw material’, 
especially with the new possibilities opened up for further processing as a result 
of technological changes. 
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The increasing volume and unit costs of material will lead to changes in 
acquisition and storage policies, and we may, therefore, expect the further 
development of a hierarchy of materials back-up schemes, from local to inter- 
national level. 

The share of the ‘equipment’ component in a systems budget is likely to 
increase as equipment is acquired for processing of machine-readable records, 
reprographic requirements, and telecommunications. In growing and expanding 
systems this will not pose any particularly difficult problems, but in those 
systems which have reached a budgetary plateau a fundamental reassessment of 
the functions of the system will become unavoidable. 

Technological changes, such as the development of large capacity low-cost direct 
access machine-readable stores, will promote a rapid growth of computerized 
data banks and data-based information systems. Records will increasingly be 
kept in machine-readable form only and will increasingly be read-in 
directly rather than through the intermediary stage of a written or printed 
record. 

On the other hand, I expect that in the great majority of literature-based 
information systems, records will continue to be stored and made available in 
printed form. This material will increasingly be supplemented by material in 
other physical forms (e.g. microform, magnetic tape), but, except in a few 
special cases, the proportion of this latter type of material will remain small. 
Programmed-machine processing will increasingly be used for ‘housekeeping’ 
operations, as well as in ‘copy’ preparation, particularly for material in need of 
frequent revision. 

In the area of computerized information retrieval the technical possibilities will 
continue to exceed by a large margin the economically justifiable ones. We may, 
however, expect the growth of ‘repackaging’ services providing both machine- 
readable and printed outputs. SDI and one-off searches of recent material will 
continue to grow in volume, but searches of long runs of natural-language 
based files will require the solving of difficult software and hardware problems 
before becoming economically justifiable on a large scale. Large retrospective 
searches of well-structured data bases, such as those of chemical compounds, 
should, however, be technically and economically feasible. 

The major impact of advanced communications technology will be in the area 
of high-value, short half-life information, as in data and information systems 
related to international trade, banking, finance, and news media operations. 
Improved telecommunications will have a significant impact on the structure of 
information and data networks, but little effect on the ‘affluent scientific com- 
muter who, as before, will find his physical presence essential for efficient 
information transfer. 

The effect of political factors has already been indicated in relation to the impact 
of the European Community on language problems. A more important impact 
is likely to be caused by the increasing international collaboration and co-opera- 
tion with these countries, the free movement of information workers and of 
students (particularly at the advanced levels). These measures should have a 
significant impact on the rate of diffusion of modern methods and techniques 
and of research findings. 
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(3) Implications for staffing 

Given the wide field of activity of the information specialist and the changes 
likely to occur in this, what kinds of information specialists will be required in 
the next ten years or so? 

In broad terms, we shall require staff to develop, design, and operate informa- 
tion systems which, together, will serve an increasing variety of needs and 
which, individually and jointly, will aim at providing faster, more comprehen- 
sive, easier to obtain and easier to use services for the user. We shall need a 
flexible and adaptable staff, and, therefore, a broad basic education will be 
invaluable. Above all, we shall require more men and women of real ability, 
considerable imagination, sound judgment, and drive, to enter this field so as to 
advance the theory and practice of information work in its many aspects. 

In addition to the career-orientated professional information specialist staff, 
we shall require specialists from other fields, particularly for work at system 
interfaces, and for work involving the use of various technical equipment. This 
specialist staff will need to include subject specialists, computer specialists, 
industrial liaison officers, translators, and others. 


(4) Education and training 
In considering the fourth point in this paper, I will only very briefly outline some 
ideas on planning education and training programmes and refer you to fuller 
treatments published elsewhere. In planning it is useful to have some framework 
for placing the individual programme in relation to others. For practical reasons 
the number of factors which should be taken into account will need to be small, 
and I believe that three factors may be sufficient. These are: 
(i) category of work, 
(ii) level of work, and 
(iii) major branch or specialization. 
We have earlier identified four main categories of work, namely, 
(i) operation, 
(ii) design and development, 
(iii) applied research, and 
(iv) background research. 
With the increasing trend towards a graduate, or graduate equivalent, profes- 
sion, I believe that only four main /eve/s are now required, namely 
(i) assistant (technical) (about Ordinary National Certificate plus), 
(ii) first professional (about first degree equivalent), 
(iii) second professional (second degree equivalent), and 
(iv) advanced professional (Ph.D. level). 
Finally, considering the breadth of the field of information work, a division 
into three branches may be made, namely: 


(i) programmes for specialists to be concerned primarily with natural- 
language base systems (virtually all the current programmes in the UK 
are of this type); 

(ii) programmes for information specialists to be concerned mainly with 
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symbol-, graph-, or similar basis systems (e.g. chemical structures, 
engineering design); 

(ii) ‘matching section’ programmes for specialists in other fields for special- 
ized information systems work (e.g. for computer specialists, subject 
specialists). 


Programmes based on this framework have been described in some detail 
elsewhere.5 It should be sufficient here to suggest that the most that should be 
attempted in any piven programme at a given level and for a given branch of 
work is to cover two adjacent categories, one as the primary objective, the 
other as the secondary one. 

The design and implementation of the programmes will also need to satisfy 
certain objectives (educational, professional), within given constraints and be 
examined against certain criteria. But the discussion of this would require 
another paper.6 


Conclusion 

In my view we should aim at extending the field of activity of the information 
specialist to areas of information work hitherto largely neglected by profes- 
sional information workers. The extension of the field of activity will, apart from 
bringing much needed new ideas and expertise to the solving of problems in 
these areas, also increase the strength of the profession and discipline, and secure 
economically, socially, and politically important new areas of activity for the 
information specialist. . 

The increase in the field of activities of the information specialist will also 
stimulate research into a wide range of problems in information science, 
especially in areas which hitherto have been studied only from the points of 
view of other sciences, such as psychology, physiology, linguistics, logic, com- 
munications, economics, and engineering, to name but a few. 

The changes which are expected to occur in this broad field of interests of the 
information specialist are such as are likely to create a continuing demand for 
well qualified staff at all levels. 

New education and training programmes will be required. The framework 
for planning these, as outlined in the last section of the paper, provides one 
approach. 

What.we now need is some hard thought and work in designing and imple- 
menting these programmes. 
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UDC: Revise or relegate? 


Proceedings of an Aslib/BSI Symposium to discuss FID’s proposal for a 
new Standard Reference Code and its implications for UDC, London, 6tb July 1972 


FID’S STANDARD REFERENCE CODE PROJECT 
AND UDC IMPROVEMENT PROGRAMME 


G. A. Lloyd 


Head, Classification Department of FID 
and Secretary to FID/CCC, The Hague 


IT IS always a pleasure to revisit the London scene, even H the occasion is a 
symposium where one is asked ‘to put the case for the FID's new policy for a 
Standard Reference Code’, as if one were Counsel for the Dezence in the case of 
UDC versus SRC. The symvosium title seems to reflect disquiet, if not panic, in 
certain UDC circles as to the FID’s intentions, but it is quite misleading if it 
suggests that the FID, after long years of promoting the UDC, is about to 
abandon—-or even relegate—the system in favour of some new-fangled and 
insufficiently motivated substitute. It is true that the SRC project has received 
most of its impetus so far from the FID Central Classification Committee (CCC), 
which is virtually equated with UDC, and that the small SRC Group was set up 
by the CCC on the recommendation of the FID’s independent UDC Advisory 
Panel, but this is because the other relevant FID committee—FID/CR (Classi- 
fication Research)—is essentially a broad study committee, only very few of 
whose members could be expected to work on the project, however interested 
they may be. In the FID Classification Department itself, which is mainly re- 
sponsible for UDC revision but very much concerned with all indexing languages 
and their use in libraries and other information transfer or exchange systems, we 
have long been sensitive to the criticisms directed against the UDC and most 
other general classifications, which have partly led to the proliferation of special 
classifications and thesauri, and we have followed closely the trends towards 
combined use of thesauri with UDC or other classifications, as well as the still 
vaguely expressed needs of such projects as UNISIST for some simpler sort of 
standard referral scheme as a ‘macro-switching’ device. These considerations 
have convinced us that both an improved UDC and a simpler, more balanced 
SRC ate needed by the information community, and that each can play its own 
distinctive role: the UDC for detailed subject retrieval in tracitional libraries or 
documentation centres; the SRC as a simpler means for linking or switching 
between relatively broad subject-fields in major information exchange systems, 
such as that envisaged by Unesco and ICSU in their UNISIST project. 

Yet the first intimation of FID support for a new referral code is being mis- 
interpreted among some UDC interests as a relegation—if not abandonment— 
of the UDC on the part of the FID! In British UDC circles especially—witness 
the recent article in the April issue of s/ib Proceedings by the chairman of the 
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BSI’s National Committee for the UDC—there seem to be widespread miscon- 
ceptions of the SRC project and its expected consequences for the UDC and its 
users. If these are partly due to the speed with which the SRC project has gathered 
way or to insufficient publication of its motivation and aims, this paper may be 
of some help, though it cannot of course present more than a very general 
picture. Misunderstandings are often unavoidable and informed criticism— 
even if destructive—can be healthily corrective, but fears for the future of the 
UDC, at least for the next decade or so, and for the fate of the BSI’s good work 
on the English full edition are not well founded and should not be allowed to 
cloud the judgment on a vital issue like the FID’s new SRC project. 


SRC and UDC: peaceful coexistence ? 
With at least two excellent protagonists of UDC evolutionary development 
contributing to this symposium, it is not for me here to dwell on its advantages, 
though I have tried to do so—as best I could—for many years and in many 
quarters, and shall continue to do so until there is available a proven and better 
general indexing language for detailed subject retrieval. The UDC, like its 
parent Dewey DC, has been—and still is—a valuable tool, and the SRC cannot 
within a decade or two, whatever the hopes of some of its advocates, wholly 
supplant such a widely used system, with perhaps 100,000 or more users. The 
construction of even a medium-length SRC schedule of, say, 30,000-40,000 
numbets would indeed be an Olympian task, requiring a far larger team than 
could be funded by FID, though the work might be enormously reduced by the 
judicious use of the many sound parts of UDC in reconstruction. 
Nevertheless, the construction of a synoptic SRC outline of some five thou- 
sand subject fields, arranged in a more helpful conceptual order than UDC, and 
with a more balanced notation reflecting our twentieth-century output of 
scientific and technical literature, is a project which the FID Council and FID/ 
CCC believe worth pursuing—at least until found uneconomic or impracticable— 
for several reasons: 


(a) The UDC, despite its wide and hallowed use throughout the world, has 
recently been increasingly rejected because of its nineteenth-century conceptual 
structure, unbalanced and complex notation and general unwieldiness by such 
major information systems as INIS, IFIS and AGRIS, and cannot be accepted 
by UNISIST without a drastic revision that would take at least ten years to 
complete and might even then make confusion worse confounded. 

(b) Even in UDC circles, there is a growing realization of the limitations of 
the present schedules and the need for really drastic changes and, above all, 
simplification. But to modernize the existing UDC schedules sufficiently to meet 
the requirements of current-user and ex-user critics, as well as of UNISIST and 
similar major information systems of the future, would be to transform them 
beyond all recognition and to create virtually a new general classification— 
NuDC, as it were—which could only be done step by step, beginning with 
something not unlike the proposed SRC. 

(c) The results of the SRC project, whether acceptable or not to UNISIST 
and the like, or to dissatisfied documentalists (UDC users and non-users alike), 
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could furnish a pattern or model for any future improvement of the UDC, 
evolutionary or otherwise. 


All this does not mean that the FID is relegating the UDC, or intending to soft- 
pedal on normal revision procedure. Quite the contrary! The FID Classification 
Department, though still understaffed, has recently been increased to three, with 
two capable assistants under the Head, while the nine-man CCC Executive 
Group is now holding five or six two-day meetings per year by way of helping 
the Classification Department to vet and process the ever-increasing number of 
new proposals for P-notes and Extensions and Corrections to the UDC. Moreover, 
the score or more of UDC revision committees FID/C .. . are stepping up their 
activities or being activated where they have been dormant. 

A welcome new feature of the UDC revision scene is the move on the part of 
the Life Sciences Committees (FID/C 57/59 Biological sciences, C 61 Medicine 
and C 63 Agriculture) to form a joint steering committee and to hold in 
November a joint meeting to consider how best to distribute and develop their 
subjects in the long-free class 4; similar action in the Humanities and Social 
Sciences may be expected soon. This type of co-operation will certainly help to 
improve the overall organization of UDC revision, though it will not necessarily 
make for speedier procedure, which depends essentially on better liaison between 
the two parties concerned, namely: 


(a) The UDC revision committees themselves (FID/C ...), where the need 
is for maximum co-operation between their secretariats (nationally based) and 
the experts in their own and other countries executing specific revision projects, 
followed by swift consideration in committee, approval and prompt submission 
to the FID Classification Department in The Hague: recently FID/C 54466 
Chemistry and Chemical Technology, with its British chairman and BSI 
secretariat, has been a model in this respect, and it is hoped that other FID/C... 
committees will work as productively in the future. 

(b) The FID Classification Department, whose task of processing UDC 
revision proposals received from the international revision committees (and 
individuals) could be alleviated if better revision principles and directives were 
available—most essential indeed, as Derek Newcombe and Roland Smith both 
stress, though hardly a substitute for radical improvements to the structure and 
notation of the UDC. 


UDC mechanization studies and projects, which reached a peak during 1967- 
7° (1968 Copenhagen and 1970 Frankfurt seminars) following the pioneering 
work of Rigby, Freeman and others, have also been implemented in operational 
systems, e.g. by Hindson at the British Steel Corporation, and further such 
developments may be expected. 

Equally important for the information community at large is the FID’s con- 
cern for thesaurus/classification relationships, which has resulted in a number of 
papers at recent seminars or symposia, for example in Herceg Novi, Yugoslavia 
in June 1971, and in practical concordance projects, the most ambitious being a 
current project for concordance between the UDC and the EJC/TEST 
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(Thesaurus of Engineering and Scientific Terms). A pilot study with some 180- 
200 terms (about 1 per cent of the total number in TEST) has shown that 70-80 
per cent of the descriptors can be UDC-coded, even on the basis of Medium 
editions, but that some of the more recently appearing and general disciplines 
like Fluidics, Environmental Control, Nuclear and Solid State Sciences need 
two, three or more UDC numbers to denote adequately their scope—a problem 
that will also have to be faced in the SRC. 

If all these activities associated with the UDC can be successfully co-ordinated 
and a more efficient organization of UDC revision developed—of course with 
more FID staff and funds made available—then the system may well remain 
viable for many a year. Mechanization and combined use of thesauri with the 
classification must, however, also be tested with the SRC, so that a comparison 
can be made to reveal the pros and cons of both schemes. The fact that the 
UDC has already proved itself to some extent in both these modes of use must 
not deter the FID from exploring more radical possibilities for an even better 
answer, if one can be found. 


Motivation and aims of the SRC 

From what has already been said, it is clear that two main factors—with two 
corresponding currents of thought in FID—are motivating the work on the 
SRC project: 


(1) The assumed need of UNISIST for a Broad System of Ordering, which it 
is hoped the SRC can eventually fulfil, pernaps with non-FID funding 
later. 

(2) The desire of many UDC users—and maybe some non-users—for a 
reformed UDC even if it means virtually a new international decimal classifica- 
tion, for which it is hoped the SRC will ultimately provide the ‘roof’ or super- 
structure. 


Although the first is still only a vaguely expressed requirement, the FID Council 
and CCC have taken note of the findings in the comprehensive report by 
Vickery eż al. to UNISIST and deemed it best to seize the initiattve—tortified 
by a recommendation from the UDC Advisory Panel, whose chairman was a 
member of the UNISIST Central Committee and is the chairman of this 
symposium. The second factor, despite the firm conviction of some of us that 
UDC can remain viable given drastic treatment and more efficient organization, 
is for many the main motivation for the SRC, which is seen as the last hope of 
rescuing the soul of the UDC, if not its ageing body! Whether UNISIST can or 
cannot eventually accept as its Broad System of Ordering something like the 
SRC, the project results will, it is hoped, provide useful ideas for future recon- 
struction and improvement of the UDC. 

That the SRC is an ambitious undertaking cannot be denied: indeed it might 
seem somewhat presumptuous on the part of a small group of FID enthusiasts to 
rush in where the more learned London CRG angels are still probing after long 
years of search for a general faceted classification. But the SRC target is rather 
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more modest, and the Group is relying for its basic inventory very much on the 
UDC and, for its arrangement of subject-fields largely on the ideas of Bliss, 
Ranganathan, the CRG and other classification pioneers. 

The SRC is envisaged as a synoptic chart or schedule of the whole complex of 
present-day knowledge, displaying the main subyect-fields in a more balanced 
atray than in the UDC and with a simpler maximum 4-figure notation, which 
could serve to distinguish it from orthodox UDC notation. Under each of these 
broad ‘search fields’ it is proposed to list any thesauri, specia. or general classi- 
fications (including the UDC section concerned) that are available for detailed 
indexing and retrieval. The SRC cannot, with this simple structure, be a depth 
indexing/retrieval tool, but can serve as a sort of standard grid, with code 
numbers for all the main search fields of knowledge. The primary role of SRC 
would thus be as a block or ‘macro’ switching device for achieving a certain 
degree of compatibility between the diverse indexing languages used by different 
information systems, centres or services: success would of course depend on its 
general adoption (e.g. by UNISIST, or even ISO as an international standard), 
but clearly the chances of adoption would be greater for a simbole 4-figure code 
than for the more complex general schemes like UDC. Tkis switching role 
would be especially valuable in systems whose information exchanges or trans- 
fers are across language barriers or astride multidisciplinary irterests: it is often 
underestimated in more advanced countries where English, for instance, is 
accepted lingua franca of descriptor lists and directories. Secondary functions of 
the SRC might be as standard structuring aid for thesaurus construction, as a 
simple classified directory to available indexing languages in specific fields, and 
even—though this is not the intention—as a concise standard filing or shelving 
code for smaller collections, extensible if needed by coupling to relevant UDC 
sections, special classifications, etc. The exact mode of coupling from SRC field 
code numbers to UDC and other detailed indexing languages has yet to be 
studied, but there is a strong feeling that the UDC could be given priority treat- 
ment by simply allowing the SRC ‘roof’ codings to replace initial UDC numbers, 
e.g. 43 instead of 621.3, in which case the same topic could have both an orthodox 
UDC number and an ‘SRC/UDC’ coding. In any case, whatever the fate of the 
SRC as a practical scheme, results of the project should focus attention on the 
good and bad features of the UDC-—and indeed of other general classifications, 
and so stimulate efforts at substantial improvement, which has proceeded too 
haphazardly in the past. 

At this still very early stage of the project, it is hardly possible to foresee more 
precisely—as many seem to expect—exactly how and where the SRC will eventu- 
ally be applied, whether and how it will fulfil the main aims stated, and what its 
final structure and notation will be like. Nor is it reasonable for overhasty 
critics to expect at the outset a full and clearcut statement of structural and 
notational principles since, although some basic classification theory must 
obviously guide the practical designing, the feedback from a gradual elabora- 
tion of the outline schedule will inevitably necessitate modification of those 
principles, so that a year or two must elapse before the arrangement of subjects 
is at all satisfactorily completed, submitted for wide comment, and perhaps 
altered accordingly. Nevertheless, it may be of interest to indicate the general 
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lines along which the SRC Group has been thinking and working during the 
-first half of this year. 


Possible structure and notation for the SRC 

For the SRC structure to cope with the estimated five thousand or so subject- 
fields and leave plenty of expansion room in its 4-figure code, it has seemed 
desirable to establish two hierarchic three-level schedules, each with 2-, 3- and 
4-figure notations: 


(a) Disciplines or branches of knowledge (studies and sciences, techniques 
and activities) arrayed in superclasses 00/99, classes oo0/999 and subclasses 
0000/9999. 

(b) Object entities, associable with all or many disciplines in (a}—again in 
superclasses (00/99), classes (000/999) and subclasses (0000/9999), the paren- 
theses serving as clear designations of the object entities whether cited before 
or after the disciplines in combined codings. 


Although the Object entities may well be arranged according to integrative 
levels in order of increasing complexity, a similar order for the Disciplines, 
where pragmatic considerations are paramount, seems hardly feasible. 

The following highly condensed table shows one possible array of the two 


(a) DISCIPLINES OF KNOWLEDGE (b) OBJECT ENTITIES 
Fundamentals and formal sciences 00/19 = 20% Fundamental and formal 
Philosophy. Logic. Method- entities (00/19) 
ology Basic concepts: time, space, 
Maths and paramath. sciences etc. 
Cybernetics and information Figures, dimensions, forms 
theory Data and information (kinds) 
Information/data processing Documents, information- 
Documentation carriers 
Seience and technology 20/69 = yo% Energy and matter entities (20/39) 
Nat , physical and life sciences 20/39 = 20% Inanimate matter: particles, 
Physics, chem., earth/space 20/29 elements, materials (20/29) 
Life sci., medicine, agri- Living matter: cells, tissues, 
culture 30/39 organisms (30/39) 
Technology, engineering, Products, natural and artificial; 
manufacture 40/69 = 30% machines and structures (40/49) 
Energy and power, engng 40/49 Persons (individual) (50/59) 
Materials manufacturing 50/59 Organizations, institutions (60/69) 
Human needs, services, etc. 60/69 Nations, peoples, races (70/79) 
Humanities, arts and social Languages, cultures, etc. (80/89) 
sciences 70/99 = 30% Countries, regions, etc. (90/99) 


Arts and crafts. Literature 70/79 
Behavioural and social sciences 80/99 
Religion 
Linguistics, psychology, 
education 
Sociology, politics, economics 
Management, admin. and 
welfare 
History 
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schedules in very broad clusters, with the Discipline notations allocated accord- 
ing to estimated percentage ratios of our contemporary literature and informa- 
tion output and the Object entities in equally broad clusters. It should be stressed, 
however, that the clustering need not eventually be in decads 00/09, 10/19, etc., 
as here set out: the final distribution has yet to be worked out. Moreover, there 
are other possible orders, from which the final choice can be made. 


SRC work programme and prospects 

Since the SRC project is very much in its initial stages, it must be clear that the 
programme and future prospects are still rather flexible and that current ideas 
and developments may well be modified considerably before a reasonably satis- 
factory scheme can be achieved. 

The Central SRC Group which has only this year plunged with such enthus- 
iasm into the new project is a small six-man team, appointed (with power to 
co-opt) at the FID/CCC Warsaw meeting in October 1971. It has been, is and 
will be a small group precisely because the project in these initial stages is largely 
experimental, and it seems better that the FID should not have to deploy too 
much time, labour and money until the basic principles, conceptual structure 
and notation are more firmly established. Enthusiasm, though essential, must of 
course be supplemented by adequate funds and sufficient technical expertise, and 
these the FID can certainly provide for a year or two, so long as the Group 
remains compact and can show steady progress in the right direction. 

Assuming that things go reasonably according to plan, it is expected that a 
first progress report, accompanied by an outline draft schedule (to 3-figure level 
at least) will be available widely at the end of this year for information and 
comment. By December 1973, all comments received should have been processed 
and incorporated in a more detailed schedule to accompany the 2nd progress 
report, so that a draft of the full version should be a possibility by the end of 
1974- 

Sach a programme will depend very much for its success on the help obtain- 
able from individual experts and FID/C... committees, some of whom it is 
hoped will augment their normal UDC revision activities by appointing indivi- 
duals or groups to assist the central SRC team, though it is no part of their terms 
of reference to do so if they remain unconvinced of the advantages of the SRC. 

If the SRC is later developed beyond the simple 4-figure twin-schedule code 
sufficient for macro-switching within and between multilingual and multi- 
disciplinary information systems, an obvious method will be to incorporate 
detailed schedules from other sources, especially the UDC. There may then be a 
period of years when the classification we still recognize as the UDC will vie 
with the new SRC-transformed scheme, just as the UDC for so long vied with 
its parent Dewey DC. Sooner or later, however, there must come a mutation in 
the evolutionary development when even the most faithful adherents of UDC 
will decide—unless they propose to abandon general classification in favour of a 
thesaurus, special classification or no classification at al—to adopt a more modern 
superstructure of the SRC kind, especially if the change-over is made relatively 
smooth and painless. 

Meanwhile, work on the SRC—or if need be, some still better alternative— 
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cannot be delayed, for time now counts as the world’s information output (and 
correspondingly the need for a modern, internationally acceptable, unifying 
language) rapidly increases. We must work democratically enough to achieve 
some consensus in favour of our scheme, but faster than the hyperdemocratic 
revision procedure for UDC allows. This symposium is the first major oppor- 
tunity to discuss the vital problem facing us: there will be a second important 
open forum on SRC and UDC during the FID Conference in Budapest in 
September, and it is hoped that many others will be held in different countries 
during the coming years. 

Such exchanges can teach us much, encourage or curb excessive enthusiasm: 
I know I shall leave this symposium a wiser, if sadder, man, and I hope that this 
contribution—for all its vagaries—has generated in some of you a positive 
interest in the FID’s new policy for the SRC. 


SRC: UNVERIFIED ASSUMPTIONS 


D. Newcombe 


British Standards Institution 


SUMMARY 


THE SPEAKER explained that the stimulus for the SRC proposal came parti- 
ally from the UNISIST study report in which the working group responsible for 
subject specification had drawn attention to the need for better tools for the 
control and conversion of information retrieval languages, such as UDC and to 
the need for further study and experiments. The working group had already 
considered a study undertaken at their request by 2 team from the Aslib Research 
Department! under Mr B. C. Vickery in which, however, only the erm content 
of different schemes, mainly in the English language and including UDC, were 
compared. When this investigation was carried out in 1969, only twenty of the 
expected one hundred parts of the English Full edition were available, whereas 
now there are eighty. Even so, UDC was less defective (including over 80 per 
cent) in content of terms than the other major general schemes of classification 
studied, i.e. BC, CC and DDC. The study also included a comparison between 
the classificatory relations used in some major thesauri, i.e. the EJC/TEST, 
NLM/MeSH and EURATOM thesaurus, with those used in the general clas- 
sifications already mentioned. As far as UDC was concerned, this did not com- 
pare as favourably as more recent studies by Kara,2 Ohman and Olivecrona,? 
and Stueart,3 and Wellisch.? This was partly because the Aslib study did not take 
into account the well-known synthetic characteristics of UDC, i.e. the use of 
colon combinations and of common and special auxiliary subdivisions. He main- 
tained that FID should not have embarked upon a programme of radical re- 
vision based upon the proposals for an SRC (see slib Proc., Vol. 24, no. 4, April 
1972, Pp. 222-5) because: 
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(1) Insufficient time had been allowed, between the date of issue of the 
document announcing the SRC proposals to members of FID/CCC and the 
date of the meeting in Warsaw at which they were to be discussed, for the 
representatives of publishers and users of UDC to properly obtain national 
opinion and to reach a duly considered decision. 

(2) At the meeting of FID/CCC in Warsaw in October 1971, only half the 
members were present when it was decided by a majority vote of eight to two 
(with the British member abstaining) that an attempt should be made to elaborate 
an SRC, ostensibly based on UDC structure and notation. 

(3) FID national members and national and international UDC committees 
had been asked to co-operate without first being asked whether they believed 
the objective of such a proposal was desirable. 

(4) The need for such a scheme had not been sufficiently established and no 
coherent (i.e. with closely-linked members) or authoritative national or inter- 
national body had yet stated categorically that the existing UDC is totally un- 
satisfactory for use internationally as a meta-language for the exchange of 
information between retrieval systems using different and often incompatible 
indexing languages (both natural and artificial). 

(5) FID did not really have the resources to elaborate and maintein such a 
scheme, and at the same time maintain its service to existing UDC users. In any 
case, if such a scheme was desirable, the general index language upon which the 
British Classification Research Group!2 had been working for many years would 
be a very strong contender for use in an international information network such 
as that proposed for UNISIST, even though the requirements for the latter had 
not yet been clearly formulated. 

Unfortunately, there seemed to be considerable ignorance of the recent 
applications of UDC and of the principles of classification theory and 
research, modern or otherwise, both by existing users and the authors of 
proposals for the revision of UDC, as well by those not using it or familiar with 
it. This was supported by H. Wellisch in a recent article.10 The speaker’s own 
experience led him to believe that certainly existing users were more dissatisfied 
with the ‘internal’ structure of the scheme than with the grouping and sequence 
of main classes, even though by present-day conceptions they were not ideal. 
He was convinced that the provision of more detailed rules for revision of the 
schedules than those in the existing publication!! with systematic and consistent 
principles for the recognition and application of characteristics of division 
within basic (main) classes and awareness of the relation between schedule or 
filing order and citation or combination order were more important than 
improvement in the management of the scheme. Although the latter could be 
improved by the use of automatic data-processing equipment at the FID General 
Secretariat, as had been demonstrated by the experiments conducted by AIP,4 
with the English editions as the data base and rigorous adherence to revised 
rules of procedure for the submission of revision proposals, it was still necessary 
for those preparing such proposals to have more knowledge of the principles of 
classification in general and their application to UDC. Wellisch19 had suggested 
the enlargement of the Classification Department at FID General Secretariat and 
the transfer to it of responsibility for editions in particular languages but the 
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speaker doubted whether the bodies at present responsible for tnem would 
readily relinquish their staff for that purpose. Wellisch also maintained that a 
medium edition in English would satisfy the requirements of most users but the 
British UDC committee preferred to give priority to the completion of the 
English Full edition before preparing a medium edition. 


The speaker drew attention to the alarming increase in the number of users 
of the Library of Congress Classification in those libraries using English as an 
indexing language, even to the detriment of the DDC and despite its unsatis- 
factory structure,i3-15 because it is associated with a centralized cataloguing 
agency. To counteract this tendency he hoped that the UK MARC scheme would 
include provision for UDC as well as DDC, with the former used for highly 
specific subject indexing and the latter mainly for shelf location and arrangement. 
However, he thought it was a pity that there was not greater co-operation 
between those responsible for UDC and DDC and pointed out that although 
UDC was diverging more and more from DDC, the latter was now adopting 
more of the characteristics of UDC, such as the provision in the new 18th 
edition of tables for concepts which closely correspond to those included in the 
tables of common auxiliary subdivisions of UDC. 

Since the most expertise and experience with different classification schemes 
and with the principles and practice of modern classification seemed to be 
concentrated in Great Britain, he suggested the formation of a group in this 
country to advise the British UDC committee upon the course of action to be 
taken and to elaborate the rules for the revision of the schedules, in close 
collaboration with FID/CCC and its associated committees. Much of the in- 
formation to be considered for this was available in the eighty-one references 
listed at the end of the preprint of his paper. 
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KARA, A. (formerly MAROSI, A.). The relation of the UDC to the Euratom thesaurus from 
the point of view of the small information centre. 

NEELAMEGHAN, A. A theoretical foundation for UDC: its need and formulation. 
OHMAN, E, and OLIVECRONA, C. Some notational hierarchic, and syntactic problems in 
connection with concordances between UDC and thesauri. 

PERREAULT, J. M. The concept ‘main class’ and its implication for structural improvement 
of UDC, 

RIGBY, M. An inverted UDC index as a step toward simplified and effective thesaurus 
deveolpment and maintenance. 

SCIBOR, E., Some remarks on the comparative efficiency of UDC and descriptor languages. 
WELLISCH, H. A concordance between UDC and TEST: results of a pilot project.] 
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STUEART, R. D. Analysis of the Universal Decimal Classıfication as a term system for 

nuclear science and technology. Library resources and technical servicer, 15, 3, Summer, 1971, 
. 399-411. 

a R. R. and ATHERTON, P, Final report of the research project jor the epalxation of the 

UDC as the indexing language for a mechanized reference retrieval system, American Institute of 

Physics, UDC project report No. AIP/UDC-9 1968. 

CALESS, T. W. and others. Strategies for manipulating Universal Desimal Classification relationships 

for computer retrieval, Final repost, December 1970 (includes articles by A. C. Foskett, D. 

Langridge, J. Mills and J. M. Perreault). 


. INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION FOR DOCUMENTATION (FID). Committee on classification 


research. FID/CR Report No. 9. Proceedings of first seminar on UDC in a mechanized retrieval 
system, conducted by R R. Freeman and Pauline Atherton, Copenhagen, 2nd-6th Sep- 
tember 1968. Edited by R. Molgaard-Hansen and Malcolm Rigby. ieee ai 1969. 
[Includes the following papers: 
LLOYD, G. A. An FID viewpoint on the role of UDC in a world science . information 
system (keynote address on behalf of the FID). 
DE REGT, W. F. The use of UDC as an indexing language in computer-based information 
retrieval systems. 
RIGBY, MALCOLM. Selection and dissemination of information using UDC in International 
Information Networks. ] 


. FID Committee on classification research. PFID/CR Report No rr. Proseedings of second 


seminar on UDC and mechanized information systems, conducted by R. R. Freeman, Frankfurt 
1st~sth June 1970. Edited by R. Molgaard-Hansen and Margit Westring-Nielsen. Copen- 
hagen, 1971. [Includes the tollowing papers: 

SCIBOR, E. Some remarks on the future development of UDC for the viewpoint of 

mechanized information retrieval. 

RIGBY, M. The role of the UDC in automated information and data systems (as 1985).] 


. MCCASH, W. H. and CARMICHAEL, J. J. UDC user profiles as developed for a computer-based 


SDI service in the Iron and Steel Industry. Journal of Documentation 26, 4, December 1970, 
p. 295-312. 

RIGBY, M. Computers and the UDC: a decade of progress 1960-1970. Presented at 35th 
FID Congress, Buenos Aires, 14th-z24th September 1970 and to >e published shortly in 
revised form by the FID Committee for Classification Research (FID/CR). 

WELLISCH, H. Reorganization of the UDC. [Translation of an article which appeared in 
Nackrichien fur Dokumentation, 22, 2, April 1971, p. 55—63, which is referred to in “The 
FID policy for the UDC by J. E. Wright, Asib Proceedings a4, 4, April 1972, p. 215-62. 
This translation may be obtained free of charge from BSI as document 72/8015§2.] 
INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION FOR DOCUMENTATION, UDC revision and publication procedure. 
The Hague, 1968 (FID Publication No 429). 

FOSKETT, D. J. Classification for a general index language. A review of recent research oy the Classi- 
fication Research Group. Library Association Research Publication No. 2 1970. 

DAVISON, K. Classification practice in Britain: report on a survey of classification opinion and practice 
in Great Britain, with particular reference to the Dewey Decimal Classtfication. Library Associa- 
tion, 1966. 

FRIEDMAN, J. and JEFFREYS, A. Cataloguing and classification in British University Libraries: 
a survey of practices and procedures. Journal of Documentation, 23, 3, September 1967, p 
224-46. 

MILLS, J. Progress in documentation: library classification. Journal of Documentation, 26, 2, 
June 1970, p. 120-60. 
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WHAT IS REALLY WRONG WITH THE UDC? 


J. Roland Smith 


Chief of Library and Information Services, 
UKABA, Risley 


SUMMARY 


THE RIGHT PEOPLE to say what was wrong with the UDC were the users 
of the UDC. They had invested in it. Now the FID had authorized preparation 
of the Standard Reference Code, one of the intentions of which was to be the 
future framework of a more balanced and logically-constructed ‘UDC’. But 
would it correct the defects of the present UDC? The purpose of the present 
paper was to put forward the views of five practising librarians on what were 
the most serious of those defects, and to try to see whether the SRC was likely 
to remedy them. 

After disregarding all views not put forward by three or more librarians, the 
speaker had arrived at the following, in the order cited, as the most significant 
criticisms: 


The updating and revision mechanism is inefficient 

Lack of a strong UDC editing body able to make decisions; and of rapid and 
efficient means of notifying those decisions to users (nef through the present 
Extensions and Corrections) were the coraplaints. In the speaker’s view, the SRC 
planners had so far ignored them. 


Many schedules are largely out-of-date 

Examples were quoted, and the remedy was, of course, revision—for some, 
radical; but for most, evolutionary. Any major reconstruction would neverthe- 
less not remain valid for long. Some faults could be corrected by proper relative 
indexing in libraries. The speaker acknowledged that, obviously, the SRC ought 
to solve this problem—-but was it necessary? Existing libraries would be unable 
to abandon UDC in its favour because it would be so different. Ana there were 
no signs that future revision procedure for SRC would be any better than that 
for UDC. Was it intended to cease publishing UDC? If not, how could two 
different systems be sustained ? 


Insufficient puidance is given in the schedules 

Comments, explanations, scope notes would help considerably in interpreting 
the schedules. Some would appreciate more indications of preferred order when 
using the colon. The speaker, however, doubted whether the present expert 
Panels always appreciated the need for guidance. A strong UDC editorial office 
with wider views should undertake this. Unless this were done, SRC would 
be likely to suffer from the same defect. 


A complete English edition is lacking 
Librarians commented on this with weary resignation rather than indignation. 
But, the speaker pointed out that the whole voluntary system for preparation 
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of UDC editions was to blame: the remedy was a full-time managing Editorial 
Office. SRC was likely to be based on the same system as the present UDC. 


Comments on the SRC 
Although not asked to, three librarians eriticized the conceot of the SRC, and 
forecast that it would seriously affect existing UDC users. 


Conclusions 

The majority view seemed to be that what was wrong with the UDC could be 
put right; it was not necessary to start a new scheme. The speaker put it to the 
meeting that they should now consider some positive proposals to reform the 
management of the UDC. In his view, that was where things had really gone 
wrong. He appended to the preprint of this paper a summary of Hans Wellisch’s 
‘Reorganisation of the UDC’, of which translated copies had been distributed 
to participants by BSI. 


CONCLUSIONS 
A. C. Foskett 


College of Librarianship Wales 


THE DISCUSSION may be summed up under four headings, only one of 
which is classification; the other three are Politics, Finance and Management. 
We may begin with Politics, for many of the problems have their basis in 
politics, There is a sense of dissatisfaction with UDC among a number of import- 
tant people: important, that is, in the sense that their views carry weight in 
international circles. In 1948 the Royal Society’s Scientific Information Confer- 
ence came to the conclusion (as a similar meeting did in 1896 in relation to. 
Dewey’s classification) that there was no satisfactory classification for science 
and technology, and that they would easily solve the problem by devoting a 
little thought to it; we are still awaiting their results. The LNISIST meetings 
were again largely meetings of scientists; Dr Coblans has assured us that they 
did not in fact come to any definite conclusions, but one gets the feeling that 
many of those present did not favour UDC. There is already some feeling— 
stemming I believe largely from ignorance—in the United States that UDC is 
not the scheme they are looking for; very few libraries there use it, and there is 
no guarantee that it would become popular even if the full English edition 
became available. The Eastern Europeans use UDC, but would they welcome 
the suggestion that the English edition should become the key edition? 

Is there a clash between UDC and the Standard Reference Code (SRC)? If 
there is, it is almost certainly a clash of finance, rather than classification or 
politics or management. UNISIST have not allocated any funds to the further 
study of the SRC they claim is necessary for their purposes. FID has never had 
énough money to finance UDC as it should have been financed. Mr Lloyd has 
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never had adequate (or indeed for most of the time any) staff; the staff at BSI was 
trebled a few years ago by appointing two extra assistants. Can we still expect 
satisfactory results in this day and age from a system which relies so heavily on 
voluntary effort? At present, if voluntary effort is not forthcoming work on 
UDC dries up; that is why it 4as dried up completely in some areas. There are 
no longer enough people who are willing to devote their time to UDC for no 
return. Money is needed; how much is not clear. The figure of £2,000,000 was 
suggested, and this would probably be adequate; however, if we consider other 
systems such as MEDLARS, which cost $3,000,000 to get started ten years ago, 
perhaps £2,000,000 does not sound as ambitious as one might think. The SRC, 
it is claimed, requires a much smaller effort than this; a small team (we are not 
told how small) working for some five years. We might be reminded of the 
Classification Research Group, which has been working on a similar project for 
some ten years without achieving anything definitive. The Decimal Classification 
Divisionin the Library of Congress employs fifteen people; halfofthem work on 
the development of the classification, the other half on actually classifying the 
throughput of books; yet DC is not contemplating the kind of radical change 
that is proposed here. A major cause of the unease that has been expressed, and 
which has led to this meeting, is the worry that funds and effort diverted #o SRC 
will be diverted from UDC. Unless more money absolutely is to be made avail- 
able, something has to go. But it is not a good time to start trying to find large- 
scale funds for this kind of objective; in this country, we are not accustomed to 
thinking in terms of sums of the order required, while in the United States there 
are no longer the funds available for research in library science that were flowing 
freely five years ago. 

If we turn to Management, we are led to wonder whether all our present 
problems would have been avoided if the Full English edition hed been avail- 
able. Would the Americans have found it necessary to develop the COSATI 
categories and the EJC Thesaurus? Are they so very different from UDC that 
the effort devoted to them was well spent? I rather doubt this, though the 
Americans do tend to prefer their own products. But of course the Full English 
edition is sot available. It has been ‘about to be finished by the end of next year’ 
since 1965 at least, to my own knowledge as a member of the British committee. 
This year it does look as though it will be complete, though some sections are 
thirty years or more out of date. 

This introduces the whole question of the revision mechanism for UDC, well 
described by Mr Lloyd as ‘hyperdemocratic’. We are so anxious to make sure 
that everybody is satisfied that eventually nobody is satisfied. During the discus- 
sion session Mr Griffin asked: ‘Is UDC constantly up-dated?’ and gave his 
own reply: ‘No!’ The effort required for updating, whether voluntary or profes- 
sional, is not available; where is the effort to develop SRC to come from if 
insufficient effort is available for current work? To what extent are users of 
UDC prepared to make the effort available ? 

What are the objectives of SRC? There seems to be a feeling that change is 
needed in UDC; are we going to get itr Is SRC a way of getting change in UDC 
via the back door, so to speak ? If so, is that good or bad? It is the users of UDC 
who must make their views clear, because they are the people who are going to 
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be most affected by any changes. I cannot myself see that if SRC is' developed 
UDC 1 (i.e. UDC in its present form) can continue, but then UDC 1 has been 
very heavily criticized already. As I have said, if the Full English edition had 
been available, probably none of this discussion would have Seen necessary; but 
we do not have the Full edition, and the reasons which have led to that situation 
are not going to change overnight, whether we have SRC or not. 

Finally, under the heading Classification, we have a classic case of the conflict 
between stability for users and the growth of knowledge. There és a conflict; it is 
a very real one, and there is no way of resolving it. Every time we classify a 
document we are investing in obsolescence, and we are not going to want to 
change that classification next year, or even in a few years’ time. There has to be 
stability in a classification scheme for it to be acceptable to any large body of 
users. But stability must be limited; in a feld which changes radically within the 
space of ten years, fifty years of stability is a handicap, not a sheet anchor. We 
must come to terms with the fact that there is a need for regular change; as was 
pointed out in the Reith lectures, the pace of change is speeding up. If we do not 
recognize this fact, then we shall lose the people who actually use UDC: the 
people who use, rather than construct, our catalogues and indexes and libraries, 
This is part of the trouble; it is the reason why scientists in bodies such as 
UNISIST have been seeking something new. Of course the same thing will 
happen to SRC as well; in ten years it will begin to look outdated, though its 
generality will give it more stability than the great detail of UDC. 

How general will SRC be? It has been suggested that it should contain 
4,000-5,000 subject search Selds. The Abridged UDC contains about 12,000, 
and this is regarded by some people as quite a detailed scheme. Has this point 
been adequately explored? 

Will SRC be of value to information centres? We have been told that it will 

not by one speaker; but neither is UDC according to others. There is'no doubt 
that UDC’s cumbersome notation is a handicap; are we to devote a lot of effort 
and money to something which is just too old to be repaired? Where does the 
weakness of UDC lie? Is it in its overall structure, or in its detailed working out? 
The answer to this question might help us to decide what to do. 
. The proposal for SRC arose from a dissatisfaction with UDC as it stands at 
present. I am not sure that SRC is the right answer, but an answer must be found, 
and the people who are going to have to find it are the people who use UDC in 
their libraries. If this afternoon has stimulated people to thick about this, and 
better still to try and do something about it, then I think it will have achieved its 
objective. 
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Letter to the Editor 


SWITCHING LANGUAGES 
Dear Sir, 

I have only recently had the opportunity to see the article by Alan Gilchrist 
in your July issue. In his discussion of Switching Languages, I feel that there is 
one major omission. 

This is the use of computer-based thesaurus management systems (such as 
that of the National Computing Centre) to perform the switching function 
between both monolingual thesauri and glossaries and bi- or multilingual 
thesauri or glossaries. Such a system could also be used for the preparation 
of multilingual editions of classification schemes, e.g. UDC. Additionally 
the thesauri produced by NCC’s Thesaurus Management System can also be 
used as they stand, for document indexing by different language groups where 
these are co-operating in IR systems. 

The key to this great flexibility is the fact that each term within the thesaurus 
is allotted a sequential accession number, and these numbers are used for index- 
ing. This has the advantages, both in the Management System and an associated 
IR system, of more accurate input, faster input and easier computer handling. 

As an example within the computer field, the term ‘Magnetic tape’ has been 
given the thesaurus number 2731. We can thus code other languages in their 
own thesauri as follows: 


2731 Magnetic tape (English) 

2731 Magnetband (German) 

2731 Bande Magnetique (French) 
etc. 


The relationships between this and other terms will remain the same. 

The output will be three thesauri in the required versions (numeric, alphabetic 
or hierarchical) with each language containing only its unique terms but linked 
to the others by means of the thesaurus numbers. 

When indexing is carried out in, say, France, then only the number 2731 need 
be input. Thus there need be no complicated translation routines within the 
computer and each country need only use its own thesaurus for retrieval. 

Yours faithfully, 
A, PRITCHARD 
National Computing Centre Ltd, 
Quay House, 
Quay Street, 
Manchester M3 3HU. 
7th September 1972. 
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Recent additions to the Aslib library catalogue are broken down into 
twelve broad groups, whose coverage is indicated below. These groups are 
not mutually exclusive but it is hoped that users will find them helpful in 
scanning for new items of interest. 


User Studies 
Analyses of information-seeking, literature-use and library-use patterns; user training. 


Communication and Knowledge 
Flow and organization of Pov ledgi including national policies; information theory. 


Information Processing Systems 
Dissemination, processing, storage and retrieval techniques and systems; data centres; 
management information systems, 


Language and Indexing 
Linguistics, semantics, nomenclature, pE iE subject headings, ieai and their 


construction; indexing; abstracting; 


Classification and Cataloguing 
Documentary and non-documentary coding; cataloguing; filing. 


Mechanization 
Automation in libraries, broadly, including ‘housekeeping’ procedures; machines applicable 
in libraries; computer technology. 


Subject Or zation 
Special libraries and s documentation centres; sources of information including 
reference books and b ee phies; reference and inquiry work. 


Reprography 
saan methods and systems; facsimile transmission; telex. 


Printing and Publishing 
Writing and editorial work; enn and publishing; periodical references and citation 
patterns; bookselling; copyrig t; legal aspects of computerized information. 


Administration and Management 
Special library and information service policy, buildings, furniture and staff; stock including 
special materials; lending and journal circulation. 


i 


AT 
ti libraries; general libraries and documentation centres; university and college 
libraries; inter-library co-operation. 


Professional Activity 
Library science, information science, documentation; professional associations, education, 
literature, organizations and research; biographies; directories. 


JANET WALKLEY 
Librarian 
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Items are available in the Aslib Library and may be borrowed unless marked* to 


indicate reference copies. 


User Studies 

WIESENBERGER, IVAN 
Nekteré psychologické aspekty uzivateli 
informaci. 


Ceskoslovenska Informatika, vol.14, no.5, 
191 9-24-53. . 
Psychological aspects of information users. 


DAVID, A. 
L'information de l'ingénieur. 
ANRT Information et Documentation, no.1, 
April 1972, p.23-6. 
Research by the World Federation of 
Engineering Organizations into informa- 
tion needs and dissemination in engineer- 
ing, 


DAVID, A. 
L'information économique des entreprises. 
ANRT Information et Dineamtalio no.1, 
April 1972, p.8-12. 
Industry’s need for economics information, 


and how it may be supplied. 

DAVID, A. 
Comment les ingénieurs s’informent-ils? 
leur comportement pour les revues 
techniques, 
ANRT Information ot Documentation, 00.1, 


April 1972, p.3-7. nnd 
Study of information acquisition by French 
engineers. 


JONES, CLYVE and others 
The characteristics of the literature used by 
historians. 
Journal of Librarianship, vol.4, no.3, July 
1972, p.13 7-56. 
Investigation of literature by form, journal 
title, place of publication, language and age, 
with comparisons with other disciplines. 


MALTBY, A, aid SWEENEY, R. 
The UK catalogue use survey. 
Journal of Labrartanship, vol.4, 10.3, July 
1972, p.188—-204. 


FJALLBRANT, NANCY 
Courses in library teckniques for university 
students in Britain. 
Tidskrift for Dokumentation, vol.28, no.3, 


1972, P-75-9- 


TAYLOR, MARGARET 
A. self-study approach to reference sources. 
Journal of Education for Librarianship, vol. 12, 
no.4, Spring 1972, p.240-6. 


The programmed learning project to 

iarize students with reference sources 
at the Graduate School of Library Studies, 
Hawaii University. 


Communication and Knowledge 


SETHI, ATMA RAM 

Communication in libraries. 
Herald of Library Science, vol.11, no.i, 
ey 1972, P-43~§2. 7 

e nature of human communication, why 
it fails, and how effective communication 
may be achieved, with special reference to 
libraries. 


FREEMAN, MONROE E. 
Multidisciplinary information sources. 
Journal of Chemical Documertation, vol.12, 
no.2, May 1972, p.g4-6. 
The problems of information dissemina- 
tion in multidisciplinary areas, and how 
computers can help. 


FOSKETT, D. J. 
Information and general system theory. 
Journal of Librarianship, vol.4, no.3, July 
1972, P.205—9. a 
A. consideration of the applicability of 
Bertalanfly’s general system theory to 
libraries. 


WILKINSON, ELIZABETH A. 
The ambiguity of Bradford’s law. 
Journal of Documentation, vol.28, no.2, June 
1972, p.122-30. 
¢ 2 formulations on which recent dis- 
cussion of the law of scatter has been 
founded are compared with empirical data. 


Information Processing Systems 


WELLISCH, HANS and WILSON, THOMAS D. 
Subject retrieval in the seventies: new direc- 
tions: ings of an international 
symposium held at the... T of 
Mary . . : May 14-15, 1971. rt 
(Conn.): Greenwood ond Maryland Uni- 
versity School of Library and Information 
Services, 1972. 

viii, 180p. 


WHITEHALL, T. 
An integrated non-mechanized system for 
information bulletins and a keyword index. 
Unesco Bulletin for Libraries, vol.26, 10.4, 
July-August 1972, p.193-8. 
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A system for scanning, bulletin production 
and indexing suitable for the smaller 


STARKER, L, N. 
Pharmaceutical industry viewpoint of 
wordage problems: amount, languages, 
and access. 
Journal of Chemisal Documentation, vol.12, 
no.2, May 1972, p.88-93. 
The dissemination of pharmaceutical 
information by primary, secondary and 
tertiary sources. 


Language and Indexing 


SKOLNIK, HERMAN 
A multilingual index via the multiterm 


system. 

Journal of Chemical Documentation, vol.12, 
no.2, May 1972, p.128~32. 
Computer-production of a universally 
acceptable indexing system, with a multi- 
lingual capacity. 


BROOKES, B. C. 
The Shannon model of IR systems. 
Journal of Documentation, vol.28, no.2, June 
1972, p.160-2. 
Attacks Zunde and Slamecka’s declaration 
that optimum IR performance requires that 
descriptor terms be distributed in a geo- 
metrical progression. 


HARLEY, A, J. and MYATT, A. G. 
A contribution to the great debate. 
NLL Review, vol.2, no.3, July 1972, 
77-81. 
e effectiveness of title-searching com- 
Siri with searching MEDLARS control- 
ed subject headings. 


BERNIER, CHARLES L. 

Terse-literature viewpoint of wordage 
roblems—amount, , and access. 
ournal of Chemical Documentation, vol. 12, 

no.2, May 1972, p.81-~4. 

The advantages of one-sentence evaluative 

summaries of papers for information dis- 

semination. 


SMITH, B. 

Some aspects of locating translations from 
Japanese scientific and technical periodicals. 
NLL Review, vol.2, no.3, July 1972, p.82-4. 
Describes 7 Japanese translation journals 
consisting of English versions of articles 
originally published in the Japanese langu- 
age literature. 


Classification and Cataloguing 


HUCKABY, SARAH ANN SCOTT 
An enquiry into the theory of integrative 


VOL. 24, NO. 10 


levels as the basis for a generalized classi- 
fication scheme. 

Journal of Dotumentation, vol.28, no.2, June 
1972, p.g7-106. 

Argues that the hypotheses underlying the 
theory of integrative levels have not 
adequately developed and confirmed for 
it to serve as a classificatory basis. 


FID and JUGOSLOVENSKOG CENTRA ZA TECH- 
NICKU I NAVCNU DOKUMENTACIJUA. 
Proceedings of the international sympos- 
tum: ‘UDC in relation to other indexing 
languages’, held in Herceg Novi, Yugo- 
slavia, Sune 28—July r, 1971. 
Belgrade: FID and the Center, 1972. 
lv [var. pag.] 


CHMIDT, ADOLF-FRIECRICH 
Gedanken zur Reform der Dezimalklassi- 
fikation. 
Nachrichten fir Dokumentation, vol.23, 20.3, 
fuse 1972, p-I05~13. 
uggestions for revising UDC. 


BRITISH STANDARDS INSTITUTION 
Universal decimal classification: English 
full edition: 4th international edition: 
5/354: public administration. 
ndon: the Institution, 1972. 580 06687 8. 
32p. (BS 1000[35/354]: 1972; FID Publica- 
tion no.179 


BRITISH STANDARDS INSTITUTION 
Universal decimal classification: English 
full edition: 4th international edition: UDC 
677: textile industry: textile processing 
cordage industry. 
London: the Institution, 1972. 580 07131 6. 
6op. (BS 1000[677]: 1972; FID Publication 
no.179) 


TAIT, JAMES A. 
Dewey Decimal Classification: a vigorous 
nonagenarian. 
Library Resrew, vol.23, 00.6, Summer 1972, 


p.227-9. 
A review of the 18th edition. 


RAVICHANDRA RAO, I. K. and RAWAT, K. 
nl ea programming langage: depth 
classification version of CC. 
Library Science With A Slant To Documenta- 
tion, vol.g, 00.1, March 1972, p.38-62. 


RANGANATHAN, 38. R, 
Colon classification: notational system: 
towatds a plan for its productive use. 
Library Science With A Slant Te Documenta- 
tion, vol.g, 00.1, March 1972, p.1~37. 


WALI, M. L. and KOUL, R. K. 
Development of nctation in freely faceted 
classification: a case study. 
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Herald of Library Science, vol.t1t, no.1, 
January 1972, p.30-43. 

The development of notation in the Colon 
Classification, its advantages and recom- 
mendations for its future evolution. 


Grecdue: closing she niae he Lib 
ue: closing the catalog: the Library 
of Congress and the future of cataloging 
ractice. 
iison Library Bulletin, vol.46, 10.9, May 
1972, p.836-8, 
Recommends the closing of the LC catalog 
and the participation of the lib com- 
munity in the redesigning of LC’s cata- 
loguing. 


SPARROW, T. A. 
Application of group technology and cast- 
ing classification in small-batch production 
foundries. 
oe Trade Journal, vol.132, 10.2888, 
ri 13, 1972, p.48 It, 4 5—6, 
e design of 4 MERA a casting classi- 
fication and coding. 


HOPLER, W. W. 
Vergleichskriterien unterschiedlicher Klas- 
sifikationssysteme. 
Methods of Information in Medicine, vol.11, 
no.3, July 1972, p.144~51. 
Criteria for comparing various systems of 
non-documentary classification in medicine. 


Mechanization 


CLAASEN, GUDRUN 
Kosten der maschinellen Dokumentation: 
ein Literaturbericht. 
Nachrickien fur Dokumentation, 
no.3, June 1972, p.124-6. 
A survey of the literature on the costs of 
retrieval from automated documentation 
systems, 


vol.23, 


ALLEGRE, M. 
Le software documentaire disponible en 
France. 
Documentaliste, vol.g, no.2, June 1972, 
p.47-81. l l 
A survey of programs for information 
systems in France, 


MEYRIAT, JEAN 
L’automatisation documentaire en France. 
Documentaliste, volg, no.2, June 1972, 
p.94—-I01. 
Automated information processing in 
France. 


BOSSMEYER, CHRISTINE 
Kleincomputer~Hinsatzmoglichkeiten in 
Bibliotheken und Dokumentationsstellen. 
Nachrichten fur Dokumentation, vol.23, 10.3, 


June 1972, p.114-8. 


CURRENT AWARENESS LIST 


Suitable uses for minicomputers for 
information retrieval in libraries and in- 
formation centres. 


WINIK, RUTH 
Reference function with an on-line catalog. 
Special Libraries, vol.63, no.s-6, May-June 


1972, p.217-21. 

¢ on-line imental Library Manage- 
ment System S) for processing, used 
at the library of IBM Advanced Systems 


Development Division. 


BUHR, LORNE R. 
Selective dissemination of MARC: a user 
evaluation. 
ournal of Library Automation, vol.5, 00.1, 
ch 1972, p.39-50 
Report cf an evaluation of the SELDOM 
project at Saskatchewan University. 


GRIFFIN, HILLIS L. 
The cataloger’s white knight: MARC. 
Special Librar tes, vol.63, no. 5-6, May-June 
1972, P-235-9. 
How MARC can help speed and rationalize 
libraries’ cataloguing, and the possible 
development of a national system. 


BODLEIAN LIBRARY 
The Bodleian experiment in the use of 
MARC tapes: report to OSTI on grant 
no.SI/51/16 [Oxford]: the Library, ch 


1972. 
[7z]p. (OSTI Report no.5124) 


DODD, G. A. 
FAMULUS, as used at the Institute of 
Computer Science. 
Computer Information, sree peed 1972, p.I—4. 
A program for producing the computeris 
catalogue of the ICS collection. 


BUCKLAND, MICHAEL K., and GALLIVAN, 
BERNARD 
Circulation control: off-line, on-line, or 
hybrid. 
ournal of Library Axtomation, vol.5, 20.1, 

ch 1972, p.30-8. 
examining the requirements of 

computerised circulation systems, the 
author concludes that a hybrid system 
(which couples a dedicated library com- 
puter with a larger machine) is more cost- 
effective than conventional on-line work- 
ing. 


FOUND, WILLIAM H., and MORROW, DEANNA I. 
Using the technical literature: one com- 


pany 8 Segoe 

appi, vol.55, no.1, January 1972, p.84-7. 
Describes the establishment and operation 
of a computer search service for the 
Georgia-Pacific Pulp and Paper Corpora- 
tion. 


ASLIB PROCEEDINGS 


GAYNON, P. and WONG, R. L. 
A retrieval system for a library of pathology 
rts, slides and kodachromes. 
thods of Information in Medicine, vol.11, 
no.3, July 1972, p.152—62. 
automated na language system for 


surgical pathology document-pairs, i.e. 
requests tor examination and the corres- 
ponding reports, 


Subject Organization 

MARSHALL, MARGARET R. 
British industrial libraries before 1939. 
Journal of Dostenentation, vol.28, no.2, June 
1972, p-107-21. 
Traces growth of industrial libraries since 
1870, and the growth of organizational 
framework. 


CAMPBELL, H, C. 
A Canadian social-science-data clearing- 
house. 
Unesco Bulletin for Libraries, vol.26, 00.4, 


NL ai 1972, p. 188-92. 

oy ee of social science data 
ee in da, and the objectives and 
organization of the clearing-house to be 
established to disseminate these data. 


MCGUIRL, MARLENE C., 

rahe 2 the ‘ae of law libraries 
ag Sais 

Law Library ee vol.65, no.2, May 

72, p.244-61, 

Cae administration, budget, physical 
facilities, holdings, catalogue SCIVICEs, 
reference services, users, circulation and 
8 


MOORE, JULIE L. 
Bibliographic control of American doctoral 
dissertations. 
Special Libraries, vol.63, no. 5-6, May—June 
19725 P.227-30. 
The history, ano and coverage of the 
main bibliographies (r defunct) of 
EE doctoral theses. 


HOUGHTON, BERNARD aid ROWLAND, GLYN 
Index values. 
ee Library A vol.73, 
u 1972, P-363—4 
jor Us ee E of British 
Technology Index, Applied Seience and Tech- 
nology Index and "Enginesr ing Inder. 


no.866, 


HALL, AUDREY 
Three kinds of lies. 
New Li re vol.73, no.866, August 


2, p.36 
The d difficulty of obtaining accurate 
university library statistics from the Asi: 
Directory and the Libraries, Musesms and 
Ari Galleries Yearbook. 


VOL. 24, NO. 10 


Reprography 

HARVEY, PETER 
Reprography: the management tool rapidly 
becoming a science. 
Management in Action, vol.3, no.35, August 
1972, P.13. 
Describes various methods of reprography. 


WILLEMSE, JOHN 


Preliminary report on an erimental 
project to supply recommended books to 
students in microfiche form. 
NRCd Bulletin, vol.5, no.3, Summet 1972, 
p.69- J2, 
rt of an experiment at the University 


of South Africa. 


KEAST, HORACE 
The use of microfilm: LAMSAC report. 
Local Government Chronicle, vol.117, January 
21, 1972, P-99. 
As summary of a recent report by a workin 
patty of the O & M end Work Study pane 
of LAMSAC. 


COPYING: a special analysis 
Business Emani Digest, vol.12, 
August 1972, p.6-24. 
Survey o ifications and costs of 
dyeline, diffusion transfer, dual spectrum, 
electrostatic, reflex, thermal and xero- 
graphic copiers. 


no.8, 


CABLE television 
Advanced Technology: Libraries, vol.1, 00.4, 
April 1972, p.1-8. 
Cable television technology and its 
applications to libraries, 


Printing and Publishing 


MOORE, JAMES A. 
An inquiry on new forms of primary 
ublications. 

Pan of Chemical Documentation, vol.12, 
no.2, May 2972 P p.75—8. 
Present pro of journal publication 
and the two-tier system for overcoming 
them: to publish a short-article hardcopy 
edition and to make available a full-article 
microfilm edition on request. 


KUNEY, J. H 

The tole of microforms in journal publica- 
tion. 

Journal of Chemical Documentation, vol.t2, 
no.2, May 1972, p.78-8o. 

The increased need for the use of microform 
in primary publications, with i 
reference to American Chemical Society 
journals. 


OCTOBER 1972 


THUSS, JOACHIM 

Das Depotsystem: eine neuere Form der 
Dokumentation von Zeitschriftenverdffent- 
lichungen. 

Dokumentation, Fashbibliothok, Werksbucherei, 
vol.20, no.4, July 1972, p.135-6. 

A system of journal publishing whereby 
abridged articles only are printed, and 
the versions held on microfiche to 
be made available to requesters. 


GRAHAM, W. GORDON avid CLOUTER, W. G. 
Comparative oe habits. 
Times Higher Education Supplement, 10.41, 
July 21, 1972, p.15. 
Two extended letters from publishers on 
book-buying by students. 


ROSENSTEIN, PHILIP 
Some implications for libraries of the 
recent Willi and Wilkins decision. 
Special Libraries, vol.63, no.5-6, May-June 
1972, p.275—6. 
Implications for library photocopying of 
the judgment in the recent copyright case. 


WILLIAMS & Wilkins case analysis 
Information, Pt.1, vol.4, no.2, March-April 
1972, a 
Reprint m ARL Newsletter, 10.53, 
3 March 1972. 


KATZENBERGER, PAUL and KOLLE, GERT 

Die urheberrechtliche Beurteilung com- 
S satiate! patlamentarischer In- 
ormations - und Dokumentationssysteme. 

Nachrichten fur Dokseneniation, vol.23, 00.3, 
June 1972, P 

The copyright problem in parliamentary 

information systems. 


Administration and Management 


MOREY, THOMAS 
Many benefits from centralized library 
Services. 

Spectal Libraries, vol.63, no.5~6, May-June 
1972, p.245~7. 
tralized processing b 


the library 
services unit of the Xerox 


rporation. 


CASEY, EVALYN M. 
The all-p se law librarian: endeavor 
and resignation. 
Law Library Journal, vol.65, no.2, May 1972, 
134-9. 
owt survey the activities of a small law 
library. 


OLSEN, HAROLD ANKER 
The economics of information: biblo- 
graphy and commentary on the literature. 
2n . 


Information: Pt.2: Reports, Bsbliograply, 
vol.1, no.2, March-April 1972, p.1-viii, 
1—40. 


CURRENT AWARENESS LIST 


Comprises the 1st edition plus a supple- 
ment of 160 items mostly published in 1971. 


HODOWANEC, GEORGE 
Current literature in technical processes: 
a selective annotated bibliography. 
Special Libraries, vol.63, EA Maune 
1972, p.248~-64. 


WRIGHT, LANCE 
Library Trinity College, Dublin. 
Architects Journal, vol.156, no.30, July 26, 
1972, p.205-16, 
A reappraisal of the building first reported 
in "Architects Journal, October 11th, 1967. 


BERKOWITZ, RHODA L. 
Personnel evaluation. 
Law Library Journal, vol.65, no.2, May 1972, 
p-154~7. 
Compares the traditional traits method and 
the new goals method. 


OLIVER, MARY W. 
Orientation of new personnel in the law 
library. 
Law Library Journal, vol.65, no.2, May 1972, 
140-2. 
ketches a pro e for introducin 
staff to a new job, and the need for staf 
manuals and training, 


ASHEIM, LESTER 
The preparation and use of library man- 


power. 
Bulletin of the Medical Library Association, 
vol.60, no.2, April 1972, p.288-91. 

A review of the American Library Associa- 
tion’s official ‘Policy on Library Education 
and Manpower of June 1970 and its 
application to medical librarianship. 


TREBBLE, A, 
Progress in documentation: non-book 
materials: the control of non-book 
materials in the United Kingdom. 
Journal of Documentation, vol.28, no.2, June 
1972, p.1§I—9. 
A ‘state-of-the-art’ review of the librarian- 
ship of non-book materials, especially their 
bibliographical control. 


POULOS, ARTHUR 
Audio ard video cassettes: friend or foe of 
the librarian? 
Special Libraries, vol.63, 00.5-6, May-June 
1972, p.222-6. 
The capabilities of cassettes and their 
possible uses in libraries. 


Library Systems 
LEBEL, GERMAINE 
La Biblioth 
Technique d 


e publique scientifique et 
tat de 1’U.R.S.5S., à Moscou. 


Gor 


ASLIB PROCEEDINGS 


Bullstin des Bibliothèques de France, vol.17, 
no.j, May 1972, p.227—40. 

The ons and activities of the Russian 
State Scientific and Technical Library. 


RAMOS, SIDROC 

Twelve years work at the National Library 
of Cuba. 

Unesco Bulletin for Libraries, vol.26, 00.4, 
July-August 1972, p.210-3. 
Post-revolutionary developments: organ- 
ization, new departments and services, 
ee exhibitions, contributions to 

ternational Book Year, etc. 


HEFFERLIN, J. B. and PHILLIPS, ELLIS L. 
Information services for academic admini- 
stration. 

San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1971. o 87589 


6 2. 
a von 


ROBERTS, NORMAN 
University libraries. 
Library Association Record, vol.78, no.8, 
August 1972, p.141-3. 
Recent activities in British university 
libraries, 


LORENZ, JOHN G. 
Library networking: progress in library 
cooperation. 
Hois Libraries, vol.s4, no.5, May 1972, 


309-17. 
sae the National Program for Acquisi- 
tions and Cataloging (NPAC), MARC, 
RECON, the Multiple Use MARC System 
(MUMS), regional networks, the contribu- 
tion of other national libraries and con- 
ferences. 


PIZER, IRWIN H. 

tion: the problems; the rewards. 

Hinos Libraries, vol.34, no.5, May 1972, 
373-7: 

ii R for standardization as a pre- 
requisite of library co-operation, some 
examples of co-operation in library 
automation and n at national level, 


LENOIR, M. 

Relations entre le réseau des C.C.I, et 
les centres de documentation membres 
de 'A.N.R.T. pour la coordination entre 
Pinformation économique et l’information 
scientifique et technique. 

ANRT Information et Documentation, no. 1, 
April 1972, p.28~31. 

How the French Chambres de Commerce 
et d'Industrie and the information centres 
belonging to the Association Nationale de 
la Recherche Technique could co-operate. 


VOL. 24, NO. IO 


GENZEL, PETER 
Die 6konomische Rentabilitat der Weiter- 
leitungsfunktion ciner internationalen 
Austauschstelle. 


Lentralblatt für Bibliothekswesen, vol.86, no.6, 


Jane 1972, p.321-41. 
An East Cae investigation into the 


relative costs of centralised and direct 
exchange of library materials. 


KANEVSKI]J, B. P. 
The international exchange of publications 
and the free flow of books. 
Unesco Bulletin for Libraries, vol.26, no.3, 
May-June 1972, p.141-9. 


Professional Activity 


WELLI8CH, HANS 
From information science to informatics: 
a terminological investigation. 
Journal of Librarianship, vol.4, no.3, July 


a p.1$ 7-87. ; : 

concept of information science, and 
how differences ia this are reflected in 
terminological differences. 


CHAPLIN, A. H. 
The organization of the library profession: 
final em of twa plenary sessions of the 
IFLA eral Council, Liverpool, 1971. 
Unesco Bulletin for Libraries, vol.26, no.4, 
eae a 1972, p.178-83. 
e achievements of library associations 
throughout the world, and problems still 
requiring attention. 


PLESSKE, HANS-MARTIN 
Geschichte und Funktion der Inter- 
nationalen Vereinigung der Musikbiblio- 
thekin 
Zentralblatt fur Bibliothekswesen, wol.86, 
no.6, June 1972, p.352-9. 
The history and activities of the Inter- 
national Associaticn of Music Libraries. 


OLSEN, EDWIN E. and orhers 
An educational model for library problem- 
pee: teaming librarians, students and 
culty. 

Spesial Libraries, vol.63, no.5-6, May-June 
1972, p.231~4. | 

A co-operative educational project by 
the National Agricultural Library and the 
School of Library and Information Ser- 
vices at Maryland University. 


DAILY, JAY E, 
Crisis available on the hire-purchase plan: 
the changing nature of education for 
librarianship. j 
Libri, vol.22, 00.2, 1972, p.120-9. 
How new notions of information science 
must revolutionize library education. 
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OCTOBER 1972 


STONE, ELIZABETH W. 
The role of AALS in lifetime learning for 
librarians. 


Journal of Education for Librarianship, vol.12, 
no.4, the lary elle 254-66, 

How the ools which are mem- 
bers of the Associaton of American 
Library Schools can promote continuing 
library education. 


STREBL, LAURENZ 
Bibliothek, Bibliothekar, Wissenschaft. 
Biblos, vol.21, no0.2, 1972, p.87-93. 
The notion of librarianship as a profession 
and consequences for education. 


BOWDEN, ANN 
Training for rare book librarianship. 
Journal of Education for Librarianship, vol.12, 
re 4, idee ring 1972, P.223-31. 
n school provision in the 
0. al an 


MARKS, ERIKA 
Das bibliothekswissenschaftliche Fern- 
studium — eine neue Ausbildungsform. 
Zentralblatt fur Bibliothekswesen, vol.86, no.6, 
June 1972, p.345~$2. 


CURRENT AWARENESS LIST 


Extra-mural courses in librarianship at 
Humboldt University in East Berlin. 


PANNU, GURDIAL $ 
Research in Hbrarlanship and the Canadian 
Library Association. 
Canadian Library Journal, vol.z9, no.4, 
uly-August 1972, p.300-5. 

e rôle played in research by the American 
Li sn, and the Library Assn., and 
n e which the Canadian L.A. should 
piy. 


* UNESCO. DEPARTMENT OF DOCUMENTATION, 
LIBRARIES AND ARCHIVES 
List of library and documentation associa- 
tions. 
Paris: Unesco. January 1972. 
28p. 


* INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR STAND- 
ARDIZATION 
Directories of libraries, information and 
E E centres: rst ed. 
[Geneva ganization, 1972. 


[41]p. ILo 2146 ea (E)) 
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MEMBERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS 


Acceptance of advertisements for publication in 
Proceedings does not impiy Aslib E for or 
endorsement of the goods or services advert ised. 


Members’ advertisement rates: first 15 words 
(minimum), sop; 3p for each additional word. 
top if box number required. (No agency dis- 
count.) A separate section of these columns is 
available to non-members at £3 per 8.6.1. 


Translations services 


MEDICAL AND HIGHLY SPECIALIZED 
SCIENTIFIC TRANSLATIONS, S.M. Bon- 
nekamp, FIL, Member of the Translators’ 
Guild (Med. Science & Lit.), 47 Firs Close, 
Muswell Hill, London, Nro, Tel. o1-883 3962 
during office hours. After office hours an 
automatic telephone answering machine will 
record messages. 


BUILDING AND CIVIL ENGINEERING 
TRANSLATIONS from Russian and Ger- 
man into English. G. L. Carns, MIL, 19 
Kingsley Place, London N6. Tel. 01-340 8990. 


TECHNICAL SWEDISH, DANISH, NOR- 
WEGIAN translated by J. T. Craddock, 
BCOM, Fim, Ekard, Ray Park Avenue, 
Maidenhead, Berks. Maidenhead 24931. 


RUSSIAN/ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS. 

Twenty years’ ience Government 

a err Native Russian. A. de Merindol, 

19 gelow House, Kensington, W8. 01-937 
788. 


JAPANESE/ENGLISH RUSSIAN/ENG- 
LISH translations. Chemistry, medicine, 
biology, zoology. D. A. Fraser, BA, MIL, 22 
Gresley Road, London Nig 3JZ. Tel: 
O1-272 5564- 

WILFRED E. GOODAY, ars, DIC, C.ENG, 
MIMM, Fin. Member of Translators’ Guild, 
Romanian and French. 161 Rivermead Court, 
London SW6. RENown rgrz. 


SCIENTIFIC TRANSLATIONS FROM 
JAPANESE, CHINESE, RUSSIAN, 
CZECH and East and West European 
lan es into lish and/or German. 
A. Se Henn, B SC, ‘Glenside’, Lower Leigh 
Rd., Pontnewyaydd, Pontypool, Mon. Tel: 
Pontypool 3689 after 6 p.m.). 

BILINGUAL (JAPANESE/ENGLISH), 
ESTABLISHED translator of an extensive 
range of subjects in sclence and technology. 


Owns a bilingual reference library and type- 
writers for symbols and Greek, Western 


European and Japaness languages. David 
Jackson, Fo, Fcs, 71 Livingstone Road, 
Gillingham, Kent. Telephone: 0634 52994. 


MEDICAL, PHARMACEUTICAL, BIO- 
LOGICAL translations from French, Roman- 
ian and Portuguese into English and from 
English into French and Romanian. Dr J. 
Jacobson, 94 Temple Fortune Lane, NW11. 
OI-455 IOIO. 


TECHNICAL TRANSLATIONS from 
Russian. German and Polish into English. 
B. Klipstein, share 1 Glenview Grove, 
Shipley, Yorkshire. Tel. Shipley 58215. 
TECHNICAL AND COMMERCIAL 
translations from English into Russian. Mra 
O. Linsley, 31 Parke Road, Barnes, London 
SW13. Tel. o1-748 8822. 


TECHNICAL TRANSLATIONS from 
Japanese into English. R. A. Scutt, BA, 48 
Somerset Avenue, West Wimbledon, London 
SW2o. Tel. WIiMbledon 1713 (01-946 1713). 


TECHNICAL OR COMMERCIAL trans- 
lations into/from lish, German, Dutch 
and French, A. M. H. Speller, FIL, NGV, 
6 Lakeside, West Ealing, London, W13 8HN. 
Tel. o1-998 1045. 


AUTHORITATIVE TECHNICAL 
TRANSLATIONS. Spanish, French, Italian, 
German, Portuguese, camera copy of printed. 
E. W. Sykes, rm, 39 West Close, Wembley, 
Middlesex, HAg SPY. Tel. 01-904 4273. 


For sale 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE NUTRITION 
SOCIETY, vols. 19-30, 1960-71 complete 
age bound). £25. Mrs M. Scrimgeour, 
Oak Tree Cottage, Little Bealings, Wood- 
bridge, Suffolk. 


Advisory services 
IRAS: A NEW ADVISORY SERVICE. 
As much or as little advice and assistance as 
you need—anything from a half-day’s talk to 
a six-months’ assignment. Miss Helen Town- 
ley, LR. Advisory Services, 117 Wickham 
e West Wickham, Kent, BR4 oBQ. 
O1-777 7560. 


NON-MEMBER’S ADVERTISEMENT 
YOUR COMPANY HISTORY—whether 
book or booklet, commission a full-time 
professional industrial historian to research 
and write it. Hugh Barty-King, pa(CANTAB), 
Holgate House, Ticehurst, Wadhurst 
Sussex; Tel. Ticehurst (05807) 557. 
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TECHNICAL 
LIBRARIAN 


The Chloride Group seeks a Chartered Librarian preferably with 
experience In an industrial library or Information unit, to 

organise, operate and expand an existing technical library on 

active and dynamic lines. 


The Library is located at the Group’s Technical Centre in the 
North West of England and will provide a service under the 
Information Officer to the Central Research Unit, to world wide 
manufacturing units and to a Techno-economics unit, particularly 
in the fields of electrochemistry, metallurgy and electronics. 


The post offers a challenge and opportunity to develop in a 
positively orientated environment to an enthusiast with a 
capacity for sustained hard work. 


Applications in writing to: 


D. C. Savage, Personnel Manager, Chloride Technical Centre, 
Wynne Avenue, Swinton, Manchester. 





‘Micropublishers, reader and retrieval system manufacturers, microform users — 
In fact, almost everyone connected with the micrographic Industry ~ will find a 
valuable and convenient reference source In this book.’ 

Micrographic Weekly 


Miniaturised Communications 


A review of microform 
B. J. S. WILLIAMS 


Published by 
THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


In conjunction with 


THE NATIONAL REPROGRAPHIC CENTRE 
FOR DOCUMENTATION 


£1.50 (£1.20 to L.A. members) 





Asian 
Publications 
from 


Mansell 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


South Asian Government 
Bibliographies 


The volumes in this series provide the most complete listing of : 
central government publications, serials and non-serials, of | 
Ceylon, India, and Pakistan so far compiled. This vital record of 
primary sources for the study of South Asian affairs is available 
as a three-volume set or individually by country. 


Three volumes 10x71n. 350 pages Approx. 7,000 entries 
£9.50 sterling or US $25.00 


An author listing of most books from Asia purchased by British 

libraries since 1965, this catalogue includes books published in 

all languages in Asia outside the Soviet Union and those 

published in Arabic or the Ethiopic languages in North Africa. 

With the exception of pure science and technology, all subjects 

are covered and the 68,000 different titles range from modern 

works to works of great rarity püblskga three or four hundred 

years ago. 
Four volumes (primary AST 13ł} x 10ł in. Approx. 66.000 entries each 
£155.00 sterling or US $400.00 | : 


Individual brochures are available from the publishers 


Mansell ; Bloomsbury Place, London WC1A 2QA, England 





British Technology Index 


CURRENT SUBJECT GUIDE TO BRITISH 
TECHNICAL JOURNALS 


FOR TRACING AND RECALL 


specific 
of { oceni \ Information 


In the Field of Applied Science, Engineering and 
Manufacturing Technology 


Monthly Parts and Annual Volume 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


7 Ridgmount St. Store St. London, WC1 7AE 
(Phone: 01-636 7543) 


LIBRARY BINDING 


This has been our trade since the last century, and 
in practising our craft we have given service to\ all 
types of libraries in many corners of the World. | 


We like to think we still bind books for libraries 
rather well, apart from our other activities: as 
publishers and booksellers. ! 


CEDRIC CHIVERS LTD 
PORTWAY ! 
BATH BA1 3NF | 


FIRST for carpets 


Dodson Bull > 


m 30% DISCOUNT 


BRANDED CARPETS 


@ All makes available with full Manufacturers’ Guar- 
antees @ NO IMPERFECT GOODS SOLD @ Free 
delivery In U.K. @ Expert fitting service available 


£200,000 carpets on display 


ican aoin Lancione Lendon and provincial showrooms 
Free brochure on requesi to Dept ALB 


DODSON BULL orm CO. LTD. | 


LONDON M750. Tel: 
BIRMINGHAM: 164 Edmond St B3 2HE. 

Tel: (021) 238 6862 
BOURNEMOUTH: 288 Old Christchurch Rd BH1 1PH. 
Tol: 21248 


BRIGHTOM: 2-6 North Road BN1 1YA. Tel: 68482 
BRISTOL: 2-3 Royal London House, Queea Charlotte 8t 
BS1 4EX. Tel: 28857" 

LEEDS: 12 Great George St LS1 3DW. a 41451 
MANCHESTER: 55-81 Lever St M1 1 

Tel: (081) 238 3887/8/9 

MEWCASTLE-opon-TYNE: 90-92 Pilgrim St NET 6S6. 
Tel: 20321/21428 

WESTON an AEA. 495 London Ad 580 SL, 





from the Azores to the Urals... 
from Reykjavik to Rhodes... 
CBD Research Publications relating to 


EUROPE 


@ Directory of 
EUROPEAN ASSOCIATIONS 
Part |: National industrial, trade and 
professional associations. Edition I, 1971. 


@ STATISTICS - EUROPE: Sources 
for market research. 
Edition 2, 1972. 


@ EUROPEAN COMPANIES: A 
guide to sources of Information. 
Edition 3, 1972. 


@ Current EUROPEAN 
DIRECTORIES 


Edition |, 1969. New edition In 
preparation. 


Ail cover not only The Six, The Seven, The Ten, but all 
countries from Iceland to Greece, from Portugal to the Soviet 
Union. 


For descriptive catalogue contact: 


CBD Research Ltd 
154 High Street, Beckenham, Kent, England 
01-650-7745. 





a9 JAN STS 


ei Publications 


Generating and printing 
indexes by computer 


Lucille H. Campey : 


This is a survey of computer techniques used in producing printed 
subject indexes and of available, operational computer software 
based on these techniques with emphasis on UK. systems. Details 
of machine requirements, component programs, input/output and 
availability conditions for over 100 operational index generation 
packages are reported, of which over 50 are UK systems and 20 


are available from IBM. ) 


Occasional Publication No 11 SBN 85142 0478 £3.50 
i | 


A guide to 
selected computer-based | 
information services | 
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This guide has been compiled as a result o a number of requests 
from Aslib members and to complement the. information made 
available at the 1972 Aslib Annual Conference on External Infor- 
mation Services. , 

It provides detailed information for 48 computer-based infor- 
mation services, under standard headings such as Nature of Service, 
Cost, Data~base, and Methods of Assembling, Producing and 
Retrieving Information. | 
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South Asian Government 
Bibliographies 


The volumes in this series provide the most complete listing of 
central government publications, serials and non-serials, of 
Ceylon, India, and Pakistan so far compiled. This vital record of 
primary sources for the study of South Asian affairs is available 
as a three-volume set or individually by country. 


Three volumes 10x7in. 350 pages Approx. 7,000 entries 
£9.50 sterling or US $25.00 


Union Catalogue 
of Asian Publications 


An author listing of most books from Asia purchased by British 
libraries since 1965, this catalogue includes books published in 
all languages in Asia outside the Soviet Union and those 
published in Arabic or the Ethiopic languages in North Africa. 
With the exception of pure science and technology, all subjects 
are covered and the 58,000 different titles range from modern 
works to works of great rarity published three or four hundred 
years ago. 


Four volumes (primary sequence) 13? x 10ł in. Approx. 66,000 entries each 
£155.00 sterling or US $400.00 


Individual brochures are available from the publishers 


Mansell 3 Bloomsbury Place, London WC1A 2QA, England 
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Further information about Aslib’s services and membership rates will be sup- 
plied on application to the Director, Aslib, 3 Belgrave Square, London SW1X 
SPL. Tel. or-235 soso. Telex 23667; answer-back, Aslib London, 


ASLIB CALENDAR 1972 


December 

MON.4 Kconomic and Business Information/Social Sciences Group 
joint evening meeting: ‘Social statistics’, by Mrs M. Nissell 
(Central Statistical Office). Royal Institution of Naval Archi- 
tects, 10 Upper Belgrave St, SW1. 5 for 5.30 p.m. 

TUE. §. Transport and Planning Group Christmas meeting and 
lecture: ‘Pedestrianisation’. Claude Gill Books Ltd, Oxford 
St, W1. 6.00 p.m. 
Midlands Branch afternoon Workshop: “Thesaurofacet’, 
‘Forward planning’ and “USA visit’. Imperial Centre Hotel, 
Birmingham. 2.30 p.m. 


WED.6, Technical Translation Group meeting. Claude Gill Books, 
Oxford Street, Wi. 5.30 p.m. 
MON.II. Co-ordinate Indexing Group meeting. Aslib. 3.30 p.m. 
WED.20. Aslib Christmas Party. Aslib. 5.30 p.m. 
1973 
January 
WED.3. Chemical Group wine and cheese party. Aslib. 5.30 p.m. 
THU.4. Economic and Business Information Group evening meeting, 
film show and sherry party. Aslib. 5.30 p.m. 
TUE.9. Midlands Branch/Institute of Information Scientists joint 
meeting. Imperial Centre Hotel, Birmingham. 6.15 p.m. 
WED. 10. Aslib evening meeting: ‘Project Sappho’, by Dr A. B. 


Robertson (Sussex University). Royal Institution of Naval 
Architects, 10 Upper Belgrave Street, SW1. 5.30 p.m. 
WED.17—THU.18. Midlands Branch Conference: ‘Microfilms for industry— 
with exhibition.’ Leicester. 
THU.18. Computer Information Group evening meeting: ‘Classifica- 
tion schemes’, by Alan Pritchard. Aslib. 5.30 p.m. 
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ASLIB INFORMATION 


Aslib Periodicals 

As members will have seen from the leaflets distributed recently, Aslib has 
carried out a complete review of its periodical publishing programme, as a 
result of which important changes will be made in 1973. In making these 
changes the main object has been to meet the demands of members by provid- 
ing a more coherent grouping of the material now covered by the various 
journals and to make other desired improvements in coverage and presentation. 

From ist January 1973, Aslib will publish six periodicals, and full details of 
these are set out in the Aslib ‘Services’ leaflet accompanying this issue of 
Proceedings. All corporate and individual members of Aslib will continue to 
receive three of these journals as part of their membership entitlement, namely 
Aslib Information, Aslib Proceedings and the Journal of Documentation, and will be 
able to purchase additional copies of these at members’ rates. Associate mem- 
bers will receive Aslib Information and either Aslib Proceedings or the Journal of 
Documentation as part of their entitlement. 

Program and Forthcoming International Scientific and Technical Conferences will 
continue to be available on subscription as before. 

The main change in the distribution pattern concerns the Aslib Book List, 
which will in future be made available to members at a special subscription 
rate. At the same time every effort will be made to improve its usefulness by 
enlarging its coverage. 

Non-member subscribers to Aslib journals should have also received separate 
notification of the editorial changes concerning Aslib Proceedings and Aslib 
Information (see ‘Services’ leaflet enclosed). 

Any further enquiries from members should be addressed to the Membership 
Secretary, and from subscribers to the Publications Officer, at Aslib, 3 Belgrave 
Square, London SW1X 8PL. 


Aslib Proceedings: ‘Call for papers’ 

As part of the new editorial policy for Aslib periodicals beginning in 1973, 
Aslib Proceedings will now contain contributed papers in addition to those 
presented at Aslib meetings and conferences. We are looking for well-written 
papers, not exceeding three thousand words in length, of a practical nature and 
of some relevance to problems encountered in the everydzy operation of 
library and information units, or services. Other kinds of contribution which will 
be considered for inclusion are short notes on new information units or special 
libraries; the introduction of new techniques or systems in existing libraries 
where these may be of general interest; equipment designed by members for 
special purposes and put into operation in their own organizations; and objective 
reports on experience with new ‘packaged’ commercially available information 
services. 

Contributions, which should be typewritten, double-spaced, single-sided, 
on A4 paper, should be addressed to the Editor, As/ib Proceedings, 3 Belgrave 
Square, London SW1X 8PL. 
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Advertisements in Aslib Information 

Readers should note that, apart from news items, a current awareness list, 
announcements of forthcoming meetings, etc., Aslib Information will also con- 
tain an advertisement section which will cater particularly for job advertise- 
ments. It will now be possible therefore to place ‘Appointments vacant’ 
advertisements in As/ib Information at fairly short notice—either as a display 
advertisement or as a member’s advertisement (which will continue to be at a 
special rate but will not be displayed). Asib Proceedings will continue to take 


other advertisements in the normal way. 
Full details of copy-dates, rates, etc. for advertisements in all Aslib periodicals 


will be available shortly. 


New Members 


CORPORATE 


(specialized Group interests are given after names, where relevant) 


Name Location Representative 
British Chemical Engineering Process 

Technology London, ECr J. MacDonald 
British Sugar Corporation London, W1 C. Townsend 
Columbus Dixon Ltd (Chem, Eng) Wembley, Middx. J. T. Wilkins 
D. C. Heath Ltd Farnborough, Hants Mrs J. Gumey 
McCann Ericson Advertising Ltd (Eron) London, W1 Mies E. Saunders 
Ortho Pharmaceuticals (Bio, Chea, CIG) High Wycombe, Bucks Mrs J. Wilson 
Pergamon Press Oxford H. A. Richardson 
Rank Xerox Ltd Welwyn Garden City D. A. Pleasance 
J. Sainsbury Ltd Clapham, SW4 H. G. Harrison 
Servier Laboratories (Bio, CIG, TTG) Harrow, Middx. Mrs K. Foreman 
Williams Glyn & Co. London, EC4 Mrs T. Palmer 
Centre for Studies in Social Policy (CIG, 

Econ, SSG, Trans) London, WC2 Miss S. Johnson 
Scientific Documentation Centre Ltd Dunfermline P. S. Davison 
Queen’s Institute of District Nursing London, SW Mrs F. Faktor 
West London College (CIG, Eson, CAG, 

Comp. Inf., SSG, TTG) London, W14 Mrs P. Trenaman 


Stelco (Steel Co of Canada) (Chem, Econ, 


Erg) Hamilton, Canada A. D. Dick 
Electricité de France Clamart, France Mrs le Chanu 
Frarnatome Courbevoie, France Ph. Bellut 
Plantex Ltd Natharya, Israel M. Nissim 
Hong Kong Tourist Association (AVG, 

CIG, Econ, Trans) Hong Kong J. Pain 
Industry Information Centre Toronto S. Bene 
Association des Diplomes de PEcole de 

Bibliothécaires-Documentalistes Paris Miss M. Daloz 
Centre for Technological and Inter-disciplin- 

ary Forecasting Tel-Aviv O. Kahana 
Midwest State Library Services Benin Cizy, Nigeria Miss P. Harris 
Rosary College—Schooi of Library 

Science Tlinois Sister L. McKusker 
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Miss W. D. Abbot (Trans) P. Olijnychenko (TTG) 
Miss J. M. Allford T. Summers 
R. Ardetn (CIG) Mrs C. J. bee (CAG) 
Miss S. Boyle (Econ) . R. A. Walker (Eng) 
Miss K. Crawtord (CAG) . J. D. Willsher (Bio) 
Mrs H. R. Harris Mrs S. Dextre (Peru) 
J. Myers Miss M. Guedelin (France) 
Aslib 46th Annual Conference 


Some 350 delegates attended Aslib’s 46th Annual Conference, from 24th to 
27th September 1972, and! received a warm and generous welcome from the 
City and University of Sheffield. The theme of the Conference, “External in- 
formation services: their use to improve internal information services and their 
impact on special libraries and information units’, was vividly illustrated by an 
exhibition of organizations providing external (and particularly computerized) 
information services on a commercial basis, strategically displayed in the centre 
of the Conference area in Ranmoor House, University of Sheffield. The 
speakers included D. V. Arnold, B. C. Vickery, J. E. Terry, P. J. Jones, 
P. D. Friend, F. Robinson, C. C. Parker, Mrs B. F. M. Helliwell, Dr M. A. 
Simkins, T. Whitehall, H. J. Zwillenberg (whose paper wzs read by K. J. 
Hodges), Miss H. M. Townley, J. S. Rippon, Dr W. E. Batten, H. F. Dammers, 
C. G. Giles and B. T. Stern, 

Sir Alan Wilson, supported by two Vice-Presidents, Dr J. W. Barrett and 
H. R. Mathys, presided over the Conference Dinner, at which Aslib entertained 
the Lord Mayor of Shefħeld and the Lady Mayoress, the Vice-Chancellor of 
Sheffield University, Professor H. N. Robson, Councillor Mrs Hettersley, 
representatives of the University and City of Sheffield Libraries, and Professor 
W. L. Saunders, with their wives. A highlight of the social programme was the 
Civic Reception given by the Lord Mayor and the City of Sheffield in the 
Mappin Art Gallery. 

Delegates had a large and exciting programme of visits from which to choose: 
Sheffield Central Library, Graves Art Gallery, Crucible Theatre and Cutlers’ 
Hall; Sheffield University Library, with a talk about the work of the Post- 
graduate School of Librarianship and Information Science; Geo. Bassett & Co. 
of liquorice allsorts fame; British Steel Corporation Special Steels Division 
Swinden Laboratories; British Steel Corporation Rotherham and Aldwarke 
steelworks; the laboratories end library of the Safety in Mines Research Establish- 
ment; Whitbread (East Pennines) Ltd, Exchange Brewery; the British Glass 
Industry Research Association and Sheffield University Department of Glass 
Technology; a conducted tour of Sheffield and the Abbeydale Industrial 
Hamlet; Haddon Hall and the National Lending Library for Science and 
Technology at Boston Spa. 

Aslib was happy to welcome a much larger than usual contingent of delegates 
from overseas—Hurope and further afield—a forerunner, we hope, to greater 
internationalism in future years. 

Papers given at the Conference will be published in the December 1972 and 
January and February 1973 issues of Aslib Proceedings. 
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Co-ordinate Indexing Group Conference: ‘Informatics 1: structure and 

m 3 

The Aslib Co-ordinate Indexing Group will hold its annual conference 
next year from 11th to 13th April at the University of Durham. 

Previous Aslib CIG conferences have been following an evolutionary course: 
and two fundamental, related problems have emerged which need to be con- 
sidered in the design of information retrieval systems. These are structure 
(syntax) and meaning (semantics). At the same time it has become evident that 
the problems cannot be confined to co-ordinate indexing, or even to the wider 
field of classification and indexing, but are a dominant facet of communica- 
tion. 

To reflect the need for a broader outlook the title “Informatics 1’ has been 
chosen for the conference. Informatics has been defined by its Russian origina- 
tors as ‘the processes, methods and laws related to the recording, analytical- 
synthetical processing, storage, retrieval and dissemination of scholarly in- 
formation but not the scholarly information as such which is the attribute of its 
respective science or discipline’. It is a truly international word (it does not 
require translation within Western Europe and is easy to transliterate); this is 
significant as the problems being considered do not halt at lingustic frontiers. 
The ‘r’ is introduced merely to show the immensity of the problems and to 
indicate that it is realized that they cannot be resolved at one conference. 

It is hoped that it will be possible to assemble speakers (and other partici- 
pants) from a seemingly diverse range of disciplines representing linguistics, 
mathematics, lexicography, machine intelligence, information theory and 
taxonomy in addition to documentalists, information scientists and librarians. 

Apart from an introductory session, reviewing the scope of informatics, the 
sessions will take the form of alternating fundamental and applied papers. 
Participants can either attend all papers to hear a loose dialogue, as papers on the 
linguistic or mathematical fundamentals are thrown into relief by papers 
representing pragmatic problems in information retrieval; or they can consider 
the sessions as being parallel with the opportunity of partaking in interspersed 
discussions on the applied or theoretical aspects. 

Although it is hoped that componential analysis and semantic fracturing, 
channel capacity and coding, and mathematical taxonomy and bibliographical 
clustering, may be thrown into juxtaposition, it is desirable that potential 
speakers should avoid the excessive use of jargon! If a dialogue is to be establish- 
ed participants must select their terminology with care and be careful to define 
any abstruse words or formulae. 

Direct approaches will be made to a number of potential participating speakers, 
but an open invitation is extended to anyone wishing to submit a paper within 
the general framework of ‘structure and meaning’. Papers should be capable of 
being presented within half an hour (extra time will be allotted for discussion), 
but longer presentations may be considered. Free accommodation will be 
provided for participating speakers. 

Individuals wishing to submit papers for consideration should send a short 
abstract and title to: Kevin P. Jones, NRPRA, 56 Tewin Road, Welwyn 
Garden City, Herts. Tel.: Welwyn Garden City 25474. Other details about 
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Informatics 1 may be obtained from: Michael Rostron, Hutton & Rostron, 42 
Claremont Road, Surbiton, Surrey. Tel.: 01-399 2473. 


Short Course Provision in Information/Library Work and Computer 

Appreciation 

This short report, by Margaret Slater of the Aslib Research and Develop- 
ment Department, describes and summarizes the provision of informal educa- 
tion (non-qualifying short courses) for information/library staff during 1971. 
Results of this study are of potential use and interest to anyone concerned, 
directly or indirectly, with the education, training and employment of informa- 
tion/library personnel at all levels. 

Parallel information for the same sample year (1971) is given for another 
subject field (computer appreciation courses). The purpose ia providing such 
‘control group’ data was, frankly, purely comparative. It goes some way 
towards answering importaat questions, such as: Are short courses in informa- 
tion/library work expensive or not? Is their duration average for short courses? 
The section on computer course data may, however, in its own right, be of 
interest to those concerned with this aspect of education for computer work. 

Areas covered in both fields of investigation include: number of courses and 
their seasonal distribution; organizing bodies; location and venue; subject 
coverage; level (intended audience); average size of audience; demand for 
courses of various kinds (repeated courses); average duration; average price. 

Work described in this publication was undertaken as the background pilot 
phase of a main project (ncw in progress), concerned with the assessment and 
evaluation of short courses in information work and librarianship. 

The report is available free of charge on application to: Mrs Margaret Slater, 
Aslib, 3 Belgrave Square, London SW1X 8PL. 


First European Congress on documentation systems and networks 

A one-day Seminar on Operational Documentation Systems is being 
organized by Aslib in Luxembourg on 14th May 1973, as a preliminary to the 
‘First European Congress on documentation systems and networks’. The 
Congress is being organized by the Commission of the European Communities 
from 16th to 18th May 1973, and three sessions have been arranged dealing with: 
Input operations—data collection and storage; Processing methods— 
products and services; and Financial and management aspects. The working 
languages will be English, French and German. 

Anyone wishing to submit a paper to the main congress should contact one of 
the three organizers: Institut Français de Formation Permanente (FFP), 14 
Rue Gramme, Paris XV (atten. Mrs Stern); Bureau Marcel van Dijk, 409 Avenue 
Louise, 1050 Bruxelles; CCE—DG Diffusion des Connaissances, 29 Rue 
Aldringer, Luxembourg (attn. Mr Emringer), 


Chemical Group courses 

The Aslib Chemical Group is proposing to hold a course on “The nature and 
language of chemistry’ at Courland Grove Hall, Courland Grove, London SW8, 
some time in April. The cost will be approximately £22.50. 
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The Group is also planning to hold a course on ‘Polymer chemistry’—which 
proved so popular in 1969 but failed to attract more than four prospective 
students in 1970—providing enough declarations of support are received. 
Should it prove possible to go ahead, the course would probably take place 
around Easter, at a cost not exceeding £30. 

Attendance at either of these courses is not necessarily restricted to the staff 
of information units or libraries of member companies. In order to finalize 
arrangements it is necessary to have expressions of support from a sufficient 
number of persons. If you are interested in attending, please write or telephone 
the Education Officer, Aslib Chemical Group, D. A. Heathcote, c/o Foster 
Wheeler Ltd, Foster Wheeler House, Chapel Street, London NW1 5DS. Tel.: 


O1-723 1221. 


Marine Librarians’ Association: rst Annual Conference 

The Marine Librarians’ Association will be holding its 1st Annual Conference 
at Garnett College, Roehampton Lane, London, SWr5, on 3rd, 4th and 5th 
January, 1973. 

The programme will include an opening address by Rear-Admiral Sir Edmund 
Irving, KBE, CB, formerly Hydrographer of the Navy. There will be a visit to 
the National Maritime Museum Library, Greenwich, by invitation of the 
librarian, Dr Sanderson. The Marine Division of the Department of Trade and 
Industry will be sending two speakers to describe the ‘Revised Instructions to 
Marine Surveyors’ and discuss the need for a guide to current British legislative, 
regulatory and advisory publications in the field of merchant shipping. There 
will also be a visit from a team of Norwegian experts on information dissemina- 
tion in maritime studies. 

The conference is likely to be of interest to all librarians and information 
officers working in any branch of marine science. It is hoped that there will be 
ample time for informal discussion and exchange of views. 

The cost will be £15 residential and {10 non-residential and enquiries 
should be addressed to Mrs Kathleen Van Haeften, Librarian, City of London 
Polytechnic, School of Navigation, 100 Minories, London, EC3N rJY. 


New services from Information Retrieval Ltd 

From January 1973 Information Retrieval Limited are extending their existing 
range of ten monthly abstracts journals in the bio-medical sciences to include 
four new services: Chemoreception Abstracts: chemical senses € applied techniques; 
Carbohydrate Metabolism Abstracts; Biological Membrane Abstracts, and Behavioural 
Biology Abstracts: Section A—Animal Behaviour. 

Chemoreception Abstracts, to be published quarterly, beginning in January 1973, 
is produced by IRL in association with the European Chemoreception Research 
Organization. Behaviour Biology Abstracts: Section A—Animal Behaviour will 
also appear quarterly (beginning in February 1973), while Section B—Human 
Behaviour is scheduled to begin in 1974. The remaining two services will be 
published monthly (beginning in January). 

Further details are available from A. J. Woodcock, Marketing Director, 
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Information Retrieval Limited, 1 Falconberg Court, Loadon W1V 5FG. 
Tel.: 01-437 5362. 


British Standard recommendation on the presentation of theses 

In order to assist universities and colleges in drawing up regulations for the 
presentation of theses for higher degrees and other qualifications, the British 
Standards Institution has published BS 4821: 1972 Recommendations for the presen- 
tation of theses. 

With the needs of librarians particularly in mind the Standard recommends 
that the paper size of the thesis should be A4, that it should be bound perma- 
nently between boards stiff enough to stand up on a shelf, and that it should be 
typed or printed in characters not less than 8 pt. It is also suggested that a 
declaration may be incorporated giving permission for libraries to take single 
copies for study purposes, and that certain specified identification information 
should appear on the spine of the work. 

Copies of BS 4821 are available from BSI Sales Branch, xor Pentonville 
Road, London Nr 9ND, price 55 p. 


Directory of collections on Latin America and West Indies 

The Institute of Latin American Studies, University of London, is preparing 
a directory of libraries and special collections on Latin America and the West 
Indies, and a questionnaire has been sent to selected libraries. If any library with 
relevant materials (including material on the British West Indies) has not yet 
received a questionnaire, they are asked to contact: Bernard Naylor, University 
of London Institute of Latin American Studies, 31 Tavistock Square, London 
WCH 9HA. 


‘Information sources about the EEC in the United Kingdom: 3. Law and 
taxation in the EEC and its member countries.’ Correction 

From W. A. F. P. STEINER. In the paper I read at the study session on Europe 
(Aslib Proceedings, vol. 24, no. 9, Sept. 1972, pp. 514-24) I stated (p. 514) that 
the candidate countries would become members of the European Economic 
Community and of the European Atomic Energy Community only, but not of 
the European Coal and Steel Community. This is incorrect, since they will 
become members of the Coal and Steel Community also. They will be members 
of the EEC and of the EAEC by virtue of the Treaty of Accession of 22nd 
January 1972, and of the ECSC by virtue of the Decision of the Council of the 
European Communities of 22nd January 1972 concerning the Accession to the 
European Coal and Steel Community. The procedure to be followed under the 
provisions of the Treaty differs in some respects from that to be followed under 
the provisions of the Decision. At the time at which this note is going to press, 
Norway must be considered not to be a candidate country. 
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Dr S. R. Ranganathan 

We learn with deep regret that Shiyali Ramamrita Ranganathan, doyen of 
Indian librarianship, died on 27th September 1972, at the age of 80. For almost 
fifty years his work and personality have enriched the library profession. Trained 
as a mathematician, in 1923 he was appointed as the first librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Madras. Even at that early stage of his career, links with this country 
were formed, for in 1924-25 he spent six months studying and working in 
England, and responded enthusiastically to the classification teaching of Berwick 
Sayers. 

In 1931 Ranganathan published his first seminal book, Five laws of library 
science. The first edition of his Colon classification followed two years later. Since 
then, a stream of books and many hundreds of papers flowed from his pen. 
After retiring from university librarianship, he continued actively to teach and 
to investigate librarianship and documentation. His name and ideas are familiar 
throughout the profession. 

This is not the time or place to evaluate these ideas. What we remember with 
gratitude and affection is the man. Even those who were unsympathetic to his 
theories acknowledged the quality of his mind and the passion of his devotion to 
the library as an educational force. The tremendous output of his writings— 
lucid, penetrating, sometimes enlivened by a charming misuse of English 
idiom-——was inspired by a deep love of his people and concern for their future. 
For India, he wrote in 1948, ‘there is urgent need for libraries... to blow up 
ignorance; to stimulate the blossoming of the personality of one and all of the 
citizens; to spread enlightenment across the length and breadth of the state’. 

Ranganathan’s writing was always a call to action. His ‘five laws’ look trivial, 
until we read them in this sense, and see that they are ideals that must ever be 
pursued. How are we to give every reader his book, every book its reader? 
How can we save the time of the reader? All the effort that he devoted to syste- 
matic exposition of subject analysis, cataloguing or administration was directed 
to these practical ends. . 

His intellectual strength was an ability to integrate a mass of closely observed 
detail into a rigorous intellectual system. His Prolegomena to library classification is 
a relentless search for meaningful subject sequences. Ranganathan followed the 
trail to the end, seeking principles at every step of the way. Sometimes, he said, 
the cynical part of his mind asked ‘Who in the world wants all this theoretical 
stuf?’ But he persevered in the belief that only basic principles could bring 
order into bibliographic confusion. 

Even if the cynic in Ranganathan’s mind were right, one thing will be re- 
membered: his never-ending effort to persuade his people to bring alive the 
first law of library science—‘books are for se’. The only memorial that he would 
wish is that his successors should work towards the same humanist goal. 
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The British Library ADP Feasibility Study 


The report* on the British Library ADP study, published by HMSO in Septem- 
ber 1972, runs to over six hundred pages of closely reasoned argument and, 
in view of its price, is unlikely to be extensively purchased by the smaller library 
and information units. The report will, in due course, be reviewed in the Journal of 
Documentation, but meanwhile members may be interested to read a fairly brief 
summary of its main proposals. 

Since much of the study was carried out during a period when considerable 
uncertainty existed as to the future organization of the British Library, the 
authors have thought it appropriate to range more widely than the original 
brief would suggest and have considered the application of ADP, not only to the 
accepted services offered by the British Library but to a number of probable or 
possible services which they consider might be offered. In this sense the report 
is not just a study of computer applications but a blue print for the kind of 
national services which the British Library might provide although there is, of 
course, at this stage, no suggestion that it will in fact provide all or any of these 
services. 

The report was submitted to the Department of Education and Science in 
November 1971 and since then many of the recommendations have been dis- 
cussed in more detail and decisions made on some of the matters discussed. 
This should be borne in mind in reading the summary which follows, which is 
set out under the five major headings discussed in the report. 


1. The British Museum Library and the Science Reference Library 

This part of the report is essentially a study of the reference services of the BL 
and the major problems associated with acquisition, cataloguing and processing. 
Major recommendations include the adoption of a single set of cataloguing 
rules for the British Museum Library and the Science Reference Library based on 
the Anglo-American Cataloguing Rules 1967; the adoption of PRECIS for subject 
cataloguing and the production of subject lists; and the use of ADP for all 
current cataloguing. Retrospective conversion to machine-readable form of 
NRLSIS post-1930 catalogue and of BML’s post-1955 catalogue are proposed 
as later developments. 

It is suggested that changes in administrative procedures would be needed in 
order to provide improved control over the flow of work, from arrival of 
material to subsequent processing. To this end a Placing and Streaming Unit 
would be created which would be responsible for the assigning of new items 
and for the creation of a Master Administrative Record to facilitate tracing of all 
books in process, to prepare the ground for later ADP processing and to yield 
management information. 


* Department of Education and Science. The scope for automatic data processing in the 
British Library: report of a study into the feasibility of applying ADP to the operations and 
services of the British Library. London, HMSO, 1972, 2 vols. £20.00. 
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2. Bibliographical Services Unit 

A hypothetical Bibliographical Services Unit is proposed to carry out biblio- 
graphical functions of the British Library and particularly to be responsible for 
producing bibliographical records for materials emanating from the UK as well 
as for materials acquired by the BML and SRL. Adoption of the Anglo-American 
Cataloguing Rules by the British Library would enable the BL to integrate its 
internal cataloguing with the production of BNB, and the introduction of ADP 
to the cataloguing processes of the BML and SRL would make possible the use 
of computer-produced records for a high percentage of their intake. 

It is also suggested that the extension of BSU activities to other UK material 
would permit additional machine-readable or hard-copy records to be provided 
for other libraries and enable SDI and retrospective searching services to be 
offered, the cost to be recovered from the users of such services. A market study 
should be carried out to ascertain the likely demand for such services. 

A major recommendation under this heading is the production in machine- 
readable form of a comprehensive file of serials in the British Library, from which 
both comprehensive and selective lists of holdings could be produced. This 
would be a major national tool as well as a contribution to the International 
Serials Data System, and it is suggested that the recommendation should be 
given high priority. 


3. Lending services 
It is suggested that the central lending stock (Le. of the combined NCL/NLLST) 
should be extended to cover all current worthwhile English language mono- 
graphs in all subjects and all worthwhile serials in all subjects ‘worthwhile’ is 
not defined), This would provide better coverage and faster service for heavily 
used categories of material and reduce the need for union catalogues. 

There are a number of recommendations relating to Union Catalogues, which 
appear to overlap to some extent. Essentially it is suggested that the following 
should be provided: 


(a) A single author/title catalogue covering the monographs held in the 
Lending Unit, to which will be added entries for foreign language and 
older English language material currently acquired by a limited num- 
ber of those libraries which now send such entries to the Regional 
Library Bureaux and the NCL union catalogues. This author/title 
catalogue would be computer maintained. 

(b) A machine-readable numerical union catalogue, based on ISBN numbers, 
recording the location of current UK and USA monographs in all major 
libraries (but excluding the holdings of the Lending Unit). 


It is suggested that the provision of such catalogues, coupled with central 
reporting, the centralization of existing Regional Bureaux Catalogues and the 
possible conversion to machine-readable form at a later stage of the present 
NCL union catalogue would eliminate many of the present delays as well as 
reducing total costs. 

To make the service more effective it is recommended that the BML and 
SRL should supply, as a routine service, copies of all serial articles requested on 
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inter-library loan that are not available in the Lending Unit and that they should 
also be prepared to lend non-copyright material for which locations are not 
found in the union catalogues. 


4. Special categories of material 
There are a number of recommendations relating to special materials, covering 
conference proceedings, official publications, printed and recorded music, 
maps, manuscripts, theses, patents, translations and non-book materials. 

The most important of these are: 


(a) that a computer-based index to conference proceedings should be estab- 
lished to replace the indexes at present maintained by the NLLST and 
the NCL. From this a published Index with annual accumulations could 
be produced; 

(b) that the British Library and the DTI Reports Centre should co-operate in 
the production.of MARC-compatible records for UK reports; 

(c) that all UK official publications should be fully catalogued and that in 
particular a retrospective catalogue in machine-readable form should be 
maintained of material issued by UK government departments and public 
bodies which is not published by or through HMSO; 

(d) that the Lending Unit should acquire all non-UK items listed in the 
HMSO catalogue; 

(e) that the British Library should assume responsibility for ensuring that 
adequate records, using ADP and MARC formats, are created for all 
currently produced UK non-book materials. 


5. Other ADP applications relevant to the British Library 

This section is somewhat more speculative than the rest of the report and no 
formal recommendations are made. Its chief interest lies in the discussion of the 
information which will be needed by the management of the British Library 
about its own operations and how this can be provided by the ADP system. 


Only the major recommendations in the report are summarized above, and for 
obvious reasons, these are chiefly concerned with the ways in which ADP could 
be used to solve the very considerable operational problems of the British 
Library, and particularly those of the BML. These are dealt with in greater 
detail in a set of eight papers, produced by members of the study team, which 
appear as Appendices to the main report, and which are valuable in themselves 
for the analyses which they provide of these problems. 

For those who wish to delve further, a copy of the report is available for 
reference in the Aslib Library. 
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BRIEF REVIEWS 


CALDERHEAD, PATRICIA. Libraries for professional practice. London: Archi- 
tectural Press, 1972. 127 pp. £3.75. (ISBN o 85139 565.) 


This book is a reprinting of a series which appeared some years ago in Arechi- 
tects Journal, revised, updated, reset and largely re-illustrated. The Architects 
Journal has for many years promoted an interest in architects’ libraries and tech- 
niques relevant to these services. The collection contains five ‘Practice studies’ 
arguing the case for office libraries and presenting descriptions of the S&B, 
UDC and CI/S&B classification schemes: and ten information sheets on such 
topics as ‘How to obtain information’ (which surprisingly omits to mention 
Aslib as a source), ‘Space requirements and layouts’ and four on equipment and 
accessories, 


CARTER, ROBERT. Communications in organizations: an annotated bibliography 
and sourcebook. Detroit (Mich.): Gale Research Co., 1972. 272 pp. $14.50. 


This primarily utilizes material from books and periodical articles, but also 
from films and other media. Two kinds of users are envisaged: the practician 
and the student of communication, and the librarian or information officer. 
The bibliography is divided into nine main sections: (1) Theories and systems of 
organizational communication; (2) Barriers to organizational communication; 
(3) Vertical communication; (4) Horizontal communication; (5) Organizational 
change; (8) Evaluation of the effectiveness of Organizational Communication; 
(9) Sourcebooks and articles. In each section the entries are arranged by date of 
publication. Indexes of periodical addresses, publishers cited, names, titles and 
subjects make up the final sections of the work. 


CHEMICAL & PLASTICS INDUSTRIES REVIEW 1972. Epping (Essex): Gower 

Economic Publications, 1972. 356 pp. 

This publication contains a mass of economic information about the United 
Kingdom chemicals and plastics industries. Analyses are given to the perfor- 
mance of these industries from 1965 to 1970 and forecasts are made for the 
period to the end of 1972. The structures of the industries are described in 
terms of their size, place in the national economy, their position relative to the 
industries of other industrialized nations, the major companies involved and 
the geographical location of plants. There are analyses of the industries in 
terms of growth in output, changes in the patterns of employment, costs, 
prices and profitability in terms of investment. International comparisons are 
shown between British companies and such countries as the United States, 
Japan, West Germany, France, and Italy. A general survey of the performance 
of various sectors of the chemicals and plastics industries is included, as well as a 
more detailed analysis of particular sections. 

The second part of the publication is concerned with the major companies 
operating in the chemicals and plastics industries in Britain. One page is devoted 
to each of the top one hundred companies which are ranked by turnover. 
Basic information given includes recent trading results of the company, 
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usually up to 1970, the address of the registered or head office, names of senior 
management and a short profile of the company. The final section of the book 
is a depth analysis of twelve of the larger publicly quoted companies in the 
industries, covering aspects such as group structure, product range, investment 
tating and financial record. 

Thete ate many tables and graphs in the review. Only an indication of the 
source of statistical information is usually shown: it would have been useful if 
full bibliographical details of the source had been included. There is a contents 
list but no index. 


CONFERENCE PROCEEDINGS IN THE IAEA LIBRARY (received 1957-1971). 
Vienna: International Atomic Energy Agency, 1972. 561 pp. £4.70. (Avail- 
able from HMSO, PO Box 569, London SEr.) 


The first section of this publication lists, initially by place, then by date, 
some 5,744 conference proceedings published in books, reports or journals. 
Each entry also includes the conference title and the location in the IAEA 
library. The second section consists of a KWIC index with the place and date of 
the conference. All conferences received by the library from 1957 to September 
1971 are included. 

The foreword to this publication claims that ‘the purpose of the list is to 
assist members of the IAEA staff and co-operating libraries to identify con- 
ferences, congresses, meetings, symposia and training courses relating to nuclear 
science and technology, and to locate the proceedings’. There is no doubt that a 
great deal of information is gathered together in this volume which may not be 
available elsewhere, or would at least be scattered in a variety of sources. 
However, as with any publication that is directed at helping a specialized 
clientele, it lacks certain information which would prove very useful in a wider 
context. For example, while it is useful to know that proceedings of a conference 
have been published one would have hoped that the sponsors, and publishers of 
books, would have been included and that some indication of availability, 
particularly of report literature, such as that provided by Nuclear Science Ab- 
stracts, would have been given. 


ROBERTS, M. J. and others. Construction Industry Thesaurus. Development 
edition. London: Department of the Environment, 1972. 341 pp. (Available 
from Polytechnic of the South Bank, Brixton.) 


This thesaurus was originally commissioned by the Construction Industry 
Research and Information Association, but subsequently the grant to the project 
was increased by the Department of the Environment who recognized it as 
being particularly relevant to the studies undertaken for the National Consulta- 
tive Council Working Party on Data Co-ordination. It was the hope of this 
working party that the thesaurus could operate both as an indexing language for 
post-coordinate systems and as a standard terminology to improve communica- 
tion. After reviewing this development edition the Working Party considered it 
satisfied the first aim but more work was needed if the second aim was to be 
achieved. The thesaurus is similar to the Thesaurofacet in format and contains 
some nine thousand terms. 
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The work was undertaken at the Polytechnic of the South Bank (formerly the 
Brixton School of Building) and with direction from the Polytechnic of North 
London (formerly the North Western Polytechnic). The official edition is 
expected to contain about twelve thousand terms and it is hoped that it will 
appear in mid-1973. 


VAN BOL, JEAN-MARIE avd FAKHFAKH, ABDELFATTAH, comps. The use of mass 
media in developing countries. 2 vols. Brussels: International Centre for 
African Social and Economic Documentation, 1971. 751 pp. 1000 BF. 
Bibliographical Enquiries No. x. 


This bibliography comes in two volumes, of which the main body consists of 
a listing, alphabetical by author and with running numbers, of the references. 
Each reference contains full bibliographical details plus an annotation in French 
followed by an English version, and a classification number relating to the 
subject plan at the front of the first volume. 

This ‘analytical plan’ is the only subject guide to the references. We are first 
presented with an outline of the scheme (the basis of which is not given) which 
provides numbers and the subjects in French and English allotted to them, from 
General Theory at o through Press, Radio, Cinema, Television and all their 
ramifications, to Miscellaneous at §. After this the plan is repeated in the same 
order, this time giving the numbers of the references relevant to the classifica- 
tion numbers. 

The subject breakdown is preceded by the introduction, which is presented 
in parallel French and English texts and includes ‘parameters of time, location 
sites of material and language which it is indispensable to set out for a consul- 
tant... .’ One is able to extricate from this the facts that the time span for books 
covered is from about 1950 to 1969, and for some of the periodicals also from 
1950 to 1969, while others cover the period 1960—1969—details are given in the 
list of periodicals covered. Also linguistic limitations exist in that the original 
languages of articles are French, Dutch, English, German, Italian, Spanish, 
and Portuguese. 

Following the subject breakdown is the list of periodicals and the locations 
in Belgium where they were consulted. After this come the references; the first 
volume ends with IZZIDIN and the second volume begins with JACOBS, 
although according to the cover volume one contains references A-J and volume 
2, K-Z. 

After the references comes a geographical index, organized alphabetically by 
country in French; this is followed by an alphabetical index to the preceding 
index, by country, in English. 

‘Contributing institutes’ are listed next, and the whole work is concluded by a 
contents table. 

However, the potential buyer of this bibliography should not let himself be 
put off by its rather low standards of production and translation, an indication of 
which is given by the inclusion of a seven-page Addenda and Corrigenda to the 
analytical plan and the text: once the user becomes accustomed to the classifica- 
tion scheme he should find this a useful bibliography in the field of mass com- 
munications. 
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Thesaurus reconciliation 


H. H. Neville 


Building Research Establishment 


Paper presented at the Annual Conference of the Co-ordinate Indexing Groxp, 
Churchill College, Cambridge, r2th-1gth April 1972 


SUMMARY 


The technique of reconciling two or more thesauri is explained and demon- 
strated with examples from two actual thesauri which are curreacly being 
reconciled to form an international co-operative indexing system in the field 
of building science. Reconciliation results in the addition of code numbers to 
the keywords in each thesaurus and the insertion of additional USE’ refer- 
ences, which enable any material indexed with the keywords of one thesaurus 
to be incorporated in the indexing system based on the other thesaurus with- 
out re-indexing. The original thesauri can continue to be used locelly as they 
were before reconciliation, since the keywords themselves remain unchanged 
and none are added or deleted. The reconciliation process is independent of 
thesaurus structure, 


THIS TALK arises from a paper published at the end of 197c! in which the 
basis of a method of reconciling thesauri was proposed. This method has mean- 
while been applied to a pair of actual thesauri, one French and one English, in 
the field of building science. This project is not quite completed but several 
thousand keywords have been reconciled without meeting any insuperable 
problems, and it was thought that a practical explanation of the technique might 
be of interest. 

What is meant by reconciliation? If two or more organizations regularly 
index the same sort of literature, each using a different thesaurus, no interchange 
of indexed material between their systems can take place without re-indexing, 
since the keywords of the various systems are not compatible. If we suppose 
that the organizations wish to co-operate but do not want to adopt a common 
thesaurus or to change their existing systems, then the reconciliation technique 
offers a means of converting keywords from each system into the corresponding 
keywords of the other. The method requires the use of code numbers for the 
concepts represented by all the keywords. These numbers have to be written 
into each thesaurus, and certain additional entries “USE? references) have to be 
inserted into each thesaurus, but none of the existing keywords needs to be 
changed or deleted, and no new keywords need to be added, nor are the existing 
relations between keywords affected, so that the original systems can continue 
to be used locally, exactly as they were before reconciliation. 

The method is based on the assumption that it is concepts that are being 
indexed, the keywords being labels or tags allotted to concepts. The problem is 
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simply that a given concept may be tagged differently in different thesauri. This 
distinction between keywords and concepts is essential to the application of the 
reconciliation method. Let us take an example from the thesauri being used in 
the current project. The French thesaurus has a keyword CORPS POREUX. 
There is in this case no difficulty in identifying the concept which underlies this 
keyword and the straightforward English translation ‘porous body’ is an 
accurate equivalent. However, the term ‘porous body’ does not appear as a 
keyword in the English thesaurus. Investigation of the English system reveals 
that the concept ‘porous body’ would be indexed with the keyword POROSITY. 
We cannot conclude that CORPS POREUX and POROSITY are equivalent 
keywords, because the French thesaurus contains also the keyword POROSITE, 
which is also represented by the English keyword POROSITY. Thus we are 
dealing with two concepts, represented in French by separate keywords, and in 
English by a single keyword. Since there are two concepts, we have to use two 
code numbers and we have to arrange matters so that in switching from French 
to English both code numbers lead to the same English keyword, whilst in 
switching from English to French only the correct number is used in any parti- 
cular instance. 

The code numbers are used, therefore, to identify concepts. Each numbered 
concept is represented by a keyword in at least one of the thesauri. If a num- 
bered concept is represented by a keyword in each thesaurus, then the two key- 
words are exactly equivalent; if a numbered concept is represented by a keyword 
in only one thesaurus, then it must be represented in the other by a USE 
reference which leads to the appropriate keyword or combination of keywords. 

It is appropriate at this point to say a word about thesaurus structure. 
Thesauri may be structured in various ways, ranging from a simple listing of 
keywords with ‘USE’ references for synonyms and other lead-in terms, to a 
complex network of indications of broader, narrower, and otherwise related 
keywords displayed in various ways, or a formal classification of the keywords. 
Whatever form the structure may take, its ultimate purpose is to help the indexer 
and the searcher to find the most appropriate keywords to use at any time. Once 
the keywords have been chosen, either for indexing an item, or for formulating 
a search, the structure has served its purpose. When exchanging indexed 
information between systems, we are handling chosen keywords, and the recon- 
ciliation process is therefore independent of thesaurus structure. Furthermore, 
and this is essential to the understanding of the method, the code numbers used 
to identify concepts are used as identifiers only; the numbers are not and cannot 
be related to each other in any way. 

Let us now see how the reconciliation technique works in practice. There are 
two stages. In stage 1 we take one of the thesauri—the French one in our case— 
and consider each keyword in turn, in any convenient order. We have to 
identify the index concept underlying each keyword and give it a number. This 
is not merely a matter of translating the keyword into English, nor of arriving 
at its ‘meaning’ in the ordinary sense of that word, but of discovering the 
concept for which the keyword is used as a label in the French indexing system. 
We then consider how this concept is indexed in the English system. If there is 
an exactly equivalent English keyword, it is given the same number as the 
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French keyword. If no exact equivalent exists, appropriate “USE’ and “USE 
FOR’ entries ate written into the English thesaurus. At the end of stage 1 all the 
French keywords will have been numbered, and equivalent English terms will 
exist in the English thesaurus, either as keywords, which will have received 
their numbers, or as non-keywords (which will also be numbered) with ‘USE’ 
entries. The English keywords which have not been directly equated with 
French keywords will remain un-numbered. In stage 2 these residual English 
keywords are given numbers and reconciled with the French thesaurus. 

It may be asked whether working with two languages makes the reconcilia- 
tion process more difficult. Imperfect knowledge of the foreign language does of 
course introduce an added difficulty, but this can be overcome by consultation 
between the parties. The problems that arise in reconciling keywords in 
different languages are essentially of the same kinds as those which arise when 
only one language is involved. For instance our French thesaurus has the two 
keywords PERCAGE and FORAGE, which both appear to mean ‘drilling’. 
Recourse to dictionaries did not solve this problem, but consultation revealed 
that PERCAGE was used to denote the drilling of metal, wood, etc., and 
FORAGE to denote the drilling of boreholes. Our English thesaurus uses only 
the one keyword DRILLING for both purposes. (The English language has 
also the word ‘boring’, but the difference between drilling and boring is not the 
same as that between perçage and forage, and in any case our English thesaurus 
takes no account of such differences and uses the keyword DRILLING to cover 
all forms of hole-making.) Reconciliation requires the recognition of the fact 
that the English keyword DRILLING has two meanings in relation to the 
French: 


PERCAGE = drilling (workshop), USE DRILLING 
FORAGE = drilling (boreholes), USE DRILLING 


The reciprocal ‘USE FOR’ entries take the form: 


DRILLING 
UF drilling (workshop) = PERCAGE 
drilling (boreholes) = FORAGE 


From the point of view of reconciliation the problem is that of homonymy 
and is dealt with in the same way as it would be if it occurred inasinglelanguage. 
The word DRILLING is in effect a pair of homonyms which have to be 
separated, The homonymy only appears when the word is considered in relation 
to the French thesaurus. ‘The same situation arises in a single language if, for 
example, one English thesaurus has the keywords ROD and REFRESHMENT 
COUNTER and another thesaurus uses the single keyword BAR to represent 
both concepts. 

Let us now carry out the reconciliation of a few keywords selected from the 
French and English thesauri. Table 1 shows the relevant words extracted from 
the thesauri as they appeared before reconciliation. (Related terms and other 
matter have been omitted, and the words are listed in the order in which they 
will be described.) 
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TABLE 1: Extracts from the French and English thesauri before reconciliation 


FONDATION FOUNDATIONS 
FONDATION SUR PIEUX piled foundations, USE FOUNDATIONS + 
PILES 
ARC ARCHES 
CORPS POREUX 
POROSITE POROSITY 
PERCAGE DRILLING 
FORAGE 
niveau sonore, USE AMPLITUDE+ SOUND LEVEL 
SON 
Stage I 


The first French keyword is FONDATION. We give it the number (x) and we 
find that there exists an exactly equivalent English keyword FOUNDATIONS. 
There is no problem at all here and we can therefore add the same number to 
the English keyword. 

The second French keyword, FONDATION SUR PIEUX is given the 
number (2). The English equivalent, ‘piled foundations’, exists in the English 
thesaurus, but only as a USE reference leading to FOUNDATIONS-+ PILES. 
There is again no problem. The English equivalent is given the number (2), and 
the equivalent terms are added to the two keys to code numbers. Note that the 
English term appears against its number in lower-case, because it is not a key- 
word. The third French keyword presents a problem because it turns out that 
ARC covers two concepts: the architectural term ‘arches’ and the geometrical 
term ‘arcs’. The former appears as a keyword in English, whilst the latter is not 
provided for in any way in the English thesaurus. This is a homonym problem 
combined with the problem of a lacking equivalent. The French homonym is 
dealt with by giving it two numbers, (3) and (4), and indicating to the French 
indexer how to choose between the numbers. The keyword is entered twice in 
the French numerical key with the appropriate annotations. For the architectural 
sense of the word a direct English equivalent exists in the English keyword 
ARCHES, which is therefore numbered (3). The lacking equivalent for concept 
no. 4 is dealt with by writing into the English thesaurus a ‘blind’ entry arcs (4), 
i.e. a non-keyword entry which does not show a USE reference. The effect of 
this is that any indexed material received from France bearing the code number 
4 (presumably among other numbers) cannot be indexed with that concept in 
the English system. It may be regarded as a defect of the English thesaurus that 
this concept was not included in its compilation, but it is not the purpose of 
reconciliation to correct defects.* The defect has been preserved but nothing 
has been lost by reconciliation, and above all, the defect has not been imposed on 
the French. It is to ensure this that the blind entry has been inserted, so that an 
English indexer is made aware of the existence of the concept ‘arcs’, and of its 
number, for the sake of the French system, although it is not usable in his own 
local system. 


* The blind entry is not the only way of reconciling the situation; see reference 1. 
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The next French keyword is CORPS POREUX, which was discussed earlier. 
There is no equivalent in the English thesaurus, but consultation reveals that 
this concept would be indexed with the keyword POROSITY. This situation 
must now be made explicit by inserting the USE reference porous bodies (5), 
USE POROSITY, and the reciprocal USE FOR reference under the existing 
keyword POROSITY. The next keyword POROSITE can then be equated with 
POROSITY, both numbered 6. It was said earlier that these two terms were not 
equivalent, but the English one has now acquired the UF reference with a 
different number, which makes it clear to an English indexer that if he wishes 
to use the term POROSITY he should add the number 5 rather than 6, when he is 
dealing with the concept ‘porous bodies’ rather than with ‘porosity’. For local 
use the keyword POROSITY will be used in either case, but for international 
exchange the correct choice of number will ensure that the appropriate French 
keyword is used in France. 

The last two French keywords, PERCAGE and FORAGE, have already been 
discussed. Their reconciliation with the single English keyword DRILLING is 
achieved by splitting the latter into two quasi-homonyms numbered 7 and 8. 

Stage 1 is now complete, all the French keywords in the extract having been 
dealt with (see Table 2). The French term ‘niveau sonore’ is not a keyword. The 
terms AMPLITUDE and SON are keywords in the French system but appear 
as independent entries elsewhere in the thesaurus, and would eventually be 
dealt with if we had time to put the whole thesaurus through stage 1. For the 
purpose of the present demonstration we can now proceed to stage 2, where we 
are left with only one English keyword unreconciled, viz. SOUND LEVEL, 
which would escape treatment in stage 1 even if the whole French thesaurus had 


TABLE 2: The thesauri as they appear at the end of stage 1, with the key to code numbers compiled 
for each. (All additions resulting from stage 1 are shown in bold type.) 


FONDATION (1) FOUNDATIONS (1) 
FONDATION SUR PIEUX (a) piled foundations (a) 

USE FOUNDATIONS-+4 PILES 
ARC (architecture 3) (géometrie 4) ARCHES (3) 

arcs (4) 

CORPS POREUX (5) porous bodies (5) 

USE POROSITY 
POROSITE (6) POROSITY (6) 

UF porous bodies (5) 
PERCAGE (7) DRILLING (workshop 7, boreholes 8) 
FORAGE (8) 
niveau sonore SOUND LEVEL 

USE AMPLITUDE+ SON 

rı = FONDATION x = FOUNDATIONS 
2 = FONDATION SUR PIEUX 2 = piled foundations 
3 = ARC (architecture) 3 = ARCHES 
4 = ARC (géometrie) 4 = arcs 
5 = CORPS POREUX 5 = porous bodies 
6 = POROSITE 6 = POROSITY 
7 = PERCAGE 7 = DRILLING (workshop) 
8 = FORAGE 8 = DRILLING (boreholes) 
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TABLE 3: Extension of Table 2 to show the result of stage 2 of the 


reconciliation 
niveau sonore (9) SOUND LEVEL (9) 
USE AMPLITUDE+ SON 
9 niveau sonore 9 = SOUND LEVEL 


been covered, because there is no equivalent French keyword. There is, however, 
an equivalent French non-keyword entry ‘niveau sonore’. Table 3 shows how 
this step is carried out, and this is all that needs to be done to complete stage 2, 
as far as this small extract from the thesauri is concerned. 

To illustrate the reconciled system in use, we may consider the indexing of an 
item of information about ‘drilling piled foundations for arches’. A French 
indexer would tse the keywords FORAGE, FONDATION SUR PIEUX, and 
ARC for his local system. For international exchange he would use the numbers 
8, 2, 3. The first two numbers are the only possible ones for the keywords con- 
cerned, whilst the third number is the result of the choice between 3 and 4 
offered by the reconciled French thesaurus. 

An English indexer faced with the same item would use the keywords 
DRILLING, FOUNDATIONS, PILES, and ARCHES, for his local system. 
For international exchange he would allocate the numbers 8 (choosing this for 
DRILLING rather than 7), 2 (shown in his reconciled thesaurus as appropriate 
for FOUNDATIONS +PILES when ‘piled foundations’ is intended) and 3 
(the only number available for ARCHES which in the English system is 
unambiguous). 

Thus the same set of code numbers has been produced from each thesaurus, 
although the two sets of keywords are not directly compatible. If this set of 
numbers is referred to either of the two numerical keys, it will be seen that they 
lead to the correct keywords in either system, either directly or via a USE 
reference in the appropriate thesaurus. 

When two thesauri have been reconciled, another one may be added to the 
system. In such a case stage 1 would be undertaken by the new participant who 
would interpret all the existing code numbers, using whichever of the two 
numerical keys he likes, into his own keywords. Stage 2 would involve reconcil- 
ing the residual keywords of the new thesaurus with each of the two original 
thesauri in turn. The third thesaurus is not likely to contribute many new 
concepts to the joint collection from the first two thesauri, so that stage 2 would 
probably not involve much work. The main burden would arise in stage y 
which would fall to the new participant to carry out. 

Once a joint system is established, participants can add certain keywords to 
their systems if they wish, without consultation. Any concept which exists as a 
numbered item but is not a keyword in one of the thesauri may be upgraded to 
keyword status in that thesaurus without invalidating the joint system. Thus in 
Table 2 ‘piled foundations’ is not a keyword in the English system, but has a 
code number because it is a keyword in the French thesaurus, and it can there- 
fore be turned into a keyword in the English system by merely writing it in 
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capital letters and deleting the USE reference. The addition of new keywords 
which do not correspond to existing numbered concepts can be done only by 
joint action by all the participants. 

The examples given in the tables represent the most commonly occurring 
types of incompatibility. There are some others which can arise and these have 
been discussed elsewhere.! 
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WHEN I first joined Aslib I was asked how I felt about visiting different 
libraries and watching the people at work in them. The idea appealed to me, 
particularly as I had already found out how co-operative librarians could be 
when working in a library myself, and beset by problems of re-organization. 
Whatever the public image of librarians may be, the characteristics that have 
impressed me most are an absorbed interest in their work, and a willingness to 
talk about it. This helped me enormously, as my job has been to find out about 
their jobs. The librarians I have met through my work at Aslib have all been 
friendly and helpful, and interested enough in research to let me loose in their 
libraries in order to talk to their staff at some length about the various processes 
used. 

I have learnt a good deal about the job of watching other people work, parti- 
cularly the fact that it involves hard work for the watcher and questioner. It is 
surprisingly difficult to describe the details of one’s everyday job to someone, 
especially if they are not familiar with local conditions. If you have ever tried to 
teach someone to drive, you will recognize some of these difficulties. Or if you 
try to flowchart any of your activities: it is very easy to leave out essential details 
in a first attempt, and the final catalogue of ifs and buts can be quite extensive. 

We very quickly learn the necessary sequence of actions required to cope with 
recurring situations, and as it were pass control to a semi-automatic pilot, leaving 
the main areas of consciousness to cope with new problems, or to day dream. 
The performance programs set up in this way are then rarely questioned unless 
they break down, or unless someone comes along and starts asking awkward 
questions—as the centipede found out. 

Tonight I am in a somewhat similar position to that of the patient librarians I 
have quizzed in the past. I want to tell you something of my work in the last 
four years, and perhaps persuade some of you to analyse your own library 
procedures. Organizations evolve through time, and a surprising amount of 
history can get embedded in daily routines. With the increasing need to make the 
most of limited resources, applied common sense can cut out unnecessary tasks, 
and combine and re-sequence others to make more effective use of staff and 
equipment. 

The techniques of Organization and Methods (or O & M) and work study 
have proved their usefulness to many managements and, under a variety of 
names, from ‘O & M’ to ‘Computer feasibility studies’ and “Operations Research’, 
have established themselves in Management Services Departments in an in- 
creasing number of organizations. 
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Besides the immediate gains of rationalization and streamlining of existing 
work processes, the questioning technique and analytic apprcach common to 
these various disciplines are basic to the design of new methods or systems. For 
an organization to survive the rapid technological advances of this century it 
must plan ahead with even more care than in the past. We need to encourage 
more flexibility and a willingness to accept change and innovation. 

There is scope for continuing O & M studies in most organizations, and 
libraries are no exception. The clerical work content of librarianship has been 
put at around 80 per cent—and there are certainly a lot of people in libraries 
spending much of their time in writing, or typing, or punching information 
from one form to another and filing and refiling the results. There seems to be 
an instinctive need to record each and every action, and having recorded it, to 
file it in case it should ever be required. Perhaps it is the conservationist aspect 
of librarianship: perhaps because it is so often difficult to point to the results of a 
day’s work. The books have moved on and an empty shelf is not enough (and 
is anyway probably already filled with tomorrow’s quota of books). A cabinet 
drawer full of processed records is tangible proof of time well spent. - 

The emergence of the BNB/MARC machine-readable catalogue entry aroused 
our interest in the present use of bibliographic information in libraries. We 
wanted to know what bibliographic records were used and how they were 
used, before we could start relating their content to their functions, or criticize 
the contents of the standardized communication format of MARC. My objective 
was to find out how forms were used. I was not at this stage questioning why 
they were used in this way, nor was I suggesting alternative procedures. A 
bibliographic description has many uses in a library besides that of a catalogue 
entry. The paper work devised and maintained by library staff in support of the 
routine procedures in getting, processing, and using books is all based on biblio- 
graphic descriptions. 

I visited a number of libraries, of different types and sizes, and traced the use 
of any piece of paper that contained a reference to a specific book. This included 
official-looking printed forms, stencilled and duplicated forms, and odd bits of 
scrap paper with anything from the fullest cataloguing details to a lone accession 
number. I talked to the staff who used these, and collected sample forms and 
information on all the files they could be put in. I have the biggest collection of 
library forms in the country—I haven’t decided yet when I should throw them 
away. They might come in useful again! 

I spoke to each person at some length to discover the sequences of activities 
involved in each of the routine procedures—and found some odd communica- 
tion problems. Even within the library profession, procedures, forms and activi- 
ties go by different names and the biggest difficulty is when the same names are 
used for different things. I found that it was safer not to assume I knew what was 
meant by even the simplest statement. At the risk of appearing very stupid I 
questioned everything, including the numerous heaps of forms paper-clipped or 
pinned together that I saw on each person’s desk. Then I went away and wrote 
a narrative of the procedure and drew a flowchart to go with it. I returned to the 
library staff and checked each stage again. 

This seems only fair in any exercise of this kind; the victim should at least get 
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a chance to see what the interviewer says they said and the final result is more 
likely to be correct. One of the most usual difficulties is in getting the sequence of 
actions right, and a double (or treble) check helps to ensure that anything left 
out the first time, under the pressure of questioning gets into the final version. 

Also, people seemed interested to see what their activities looked like dia- 
grammed, and some were obviously itching to re-arrange things even before I 
was out of the door. This, and the fact that no organization is, or should be, 
static meant that by the time I sent copies of the notes and diagrams to the 
library, they were quite often eager to tell me they were out of date. 

In an exercise of this type this is inevitable. You can hardly expect the world 
to stand still for you to paint its portrait. The best that can be done is to dash 
around taking a series of snapshots, or time-slices from various angles. Indeed, 
one of the functions of an internal O & M exercise is to provoke this very 
change. From the biblio-records viewpoint, the important thing was to find 
out what was happening, and then to abstract a generalized picture rather than 
to faithfully reproduce every individual library’s procedures. In spite of adapta- 
tions the original libraries still used forms with bibliographic information on 
them to accomplish the basic procedures all libraries must engage in—and it 
was these basic procedures that I was tracking down. 

It was clear that there were eighteen procedures common to all the different 
types of library I visited. There were of course local variations: for instance, ina 
procedure I call ‘list’, anything from a new accessions list to an annotated biblio- 
graphy can be produced, and you all know what different things cataloguing 
may mean in different libraries. Nevertheless, if you look at a procedure as an 
action, there are only a limited number of stages of activity possible, and these 
are most often accomplished with the help of forms. These stages I have called 
‘initiate’, ‘authorize’, ‘activate’, ‘record’, ‘report’ and ‘cancel’. Something (most 
often the receipt of a book or a form) starts the action off. Very often, you need 
someone’s signature or initials to show the action is authorized. You perform 
the action, record the fact that you have done it (probably by adding your initials, 
or a date, or a tick to a form and filing the result), you tell someone you have 
done it (either directly, or implicitly by passing the processed books on to the 
next stage). Finally you may try to undo the effects of your action ifit was wrong, 
or is now irrelevant. 

Analysis of the use of forms in relation to these activities shows their under- 
lying coincidence of purpose or function to be the accomplishment of the eigh- 
teen procedures. They are the tools of the trade by means of which books are 
obtained, processed, and made available to the users. Very little is done in a 
library without filling in, annotating or filing and refiling a form. If you can 
reduce this paperwork, you are directly affecting working methods, and should 
be able to free more staff time from the routine housekeeping procedures to 
readers’ enquiry and bibliographic research work. A library will not of course 
have the same number of forms as another, nor will they be the same shape or 
colour. They will not have the same name (even from one department to another 
in a large system) nor will they have the same content. Most important of all, 
they are not used for the same combination of activities and procedures. How- 
ever, the eighteen common procedures must be accommodated, and present 
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practice seems to be much more a result of accident and local tradition, than a 
conscious attempt to find the more effective combinations. 

Having sorted out the procedural framework, and varying combinations of 
procedures accomplished by single forms, it was tempting to assume that any 
information not used at one stage in a procedure, would be used later. To 
investigate this further it seemed necessary to detail a further level of operation, 
which I have called the task level. Task words refer to the elementary actions on 
the elements of information and the forms themselves. For instance, information 
is entered on a form, and the form is placed in a file. I have listed fifteen of these 
tasks to cover activities observed so far. Even so, it is still not easy to explain 
the use of the various elements. The use of information is one of the most 
complex human activities, and the use of bibliographic information in library 
systems is a good example of this. The form itself and its position in the system 
often contributes as much information as its content: in Marshall McLuhan’s 
terminology, ‘the medium is the message’. In addition to elements of administra- 
tive information which play just as important a part as the bibliographic descrip- 
tion, further information is supplied by the user of the form, the knowledge a 
person brings to his job. A member of the library staff, a bookseller and an 
accountant will derive very different information from the same order form— 
and a librarian will react differently to the same form at different times: for 
instance, an on-order form can become a record of receipt, with the date and 
invoice number added. More often than not it is still only possible to explain the 
need of certain elements of information by saying ‘it helps, yes I need it’. 

The actual use of that most familiar bibliographic record, a catalogue entry, is 
not wholly defined by its content. Users of catalogues bring different approaches 
and different needs, and little is known of the contribution of the various 
elements of information present in the satisfaction of these needs. The questions 
catalogues have been consciously designed to answer have been necessarily 
broad in scope and the information aimed at answering them is, basically: 
author, title, classmark or subject heading. Success in finding an entry depends 
not only on the quality of the catalogue, but on the information the user brings 
with him. Additional help is afforded by such things as series titles, editions, 
dates of publication. 

How much help is provided by these, and by other informazion presented, is a 
matter of speculation. In one American university it was found that a number of 
students did not even know what some common abbreviations on catalogue 
cards meant. There have been many catalogue-use studies, but it seems the best 
we can hope for is better instruction programs for users on how to use whatever 
information we present them with. 

We learn more about the operation of our systems through analysing them, 
and can hopefully learn to design more effective ones—but there is still not 
a complete answer. The intuitive and implicit aspects of larguage and human 
behaviour do not allow the most analytical and objective techniques of observa- 
tion and analysis to be free of their effects. It is well known that you cannot 
observe a situation without affecting it in some way. This is why work study 
experts take more timings than one would think necessary before arriving at a 
standard time—the idea is to let the operator settle down to the fact that he is 
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being watched in the hope that the late= timings will be less affected by the wish 
to impress the observer, or by sheer nervousness at being so closely observed. 

I have already mentioned communicetion problems. The difficulties of describ- 
ing one’s routine activities in full and consistent detail, even to a fellow librarian, 
should not be underestimated. The thread of essential information needed here 
must be elaborated with additional information to communicate across the 
various barriers of language and background. Each person’s perception of the 
universe is unique, and communication, even with people within the same 
organization, can be a very real probl2m—as all new boys discover, and then 
forget as they gradually absorb information about the organization and their 
own work group. Moreover, when bazkgrounds and training differ, and when 
varying professional jargons are used, it is very much more difficult. 

It would be interesting to see what sort of description of library procedures 
would be obtained by a non-librarian restricted to observation only, and not 
allowed to draw on an existing background knowledge of library concerns nor 
to question the observed on their acticns. 

An approximation to this situation i: likely to face more and more librarians. 
Real two-way communication with computer personnel is essential if the 
beautiful new automated library procecures are to be of any use to the librarian. 
The five basic O & M questions I was concerned with—the who, what, where, 
when and how of library procedures, will provide the investigator with enough 
information to reveal the more significant aspects of his environment. ‘The sixth, 
and to a designer the most vital question, the ‘WHY is this done at all’, is the 
question that the individual librarian seeking to improve his own library’s 
procedures must ask, followed of couzse by why this person, why here, why 
now, and why this way. It is also the question most likely to raise a defensive 
reaction. 

Mr Schofield, of the Library Management Research Unit at Cambridge spoke 
at an Aslib evening meeting earlier thie year, of the RC factor, the resistance to 
change. Even apparently insignificant changes in a clerical routine can change 
the conceptions of the operator of his ob. This can work in one of two ways. 
The change may be seen as enhancing tne job——or it may be resisted as a change 
for the worse. The exponents of the RC factor say the response is more likely to 
be one of suspicion, and this can wreck the working of a new method, as many 
an enthusiastic O & M man has found out. The easiest way to encourage an 
atmosphere where change is accepted is to involve the staff in planning the 
changes. An additional bonus is that the new method so planned is likely to be 
a better solution, as it is based on the pa-ticular knowledge and experience of the 
people who have to do the job anyway. The more and the earlier the involvement 
of staff in planning and preparing a new method or system (manual or computer- 
based) the more likely they are to make it work. 

In an attempt to find out if the quest.oning provoked during the preparation 
of computer-based procedures could help me to define the use of the individual 
elements of information more clearly, I spent last summer watching the progress 
of Southampton University Library. I analysed both manual and computer parts 
of their systems. The automated circuletion system has been in operation since 
1967, and new acquisitions and cataloguing systems are being developed. The 
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basic procedures still need to be accomplished, and the information will still 
include bibliographic and administrative elements. There is also, of course, a 
great deal of work involved in preparing the information for input to the com- 
puter and in coping with the outputs—for the most part, large sheets of com- 
puter printout, a new breed of form, and just as subject to annotations and 
filings as our other forms. 

Information must be made explicit for computer manipulation, but the use of 
the information still depends on human interpretation, implicit and contextual 
information persist. Some aspects of a procedure are forced into the open, code 
numbers are given to the various types of transactions, and to the expected 
catagories of errors for instance, but it is still not possible to define the exact use 
of the various elements of information finally appearing on the printouts. 

Whether you are faced with computerization or not, if you look closely at 
your own library procedures, you could well be surprised and fascinated by the 
methods used, and the reactions of your staff. I have shocked a few librarians 
myself at the end of my visits when they asked how many forms I had collected 
in their libraries, and many a boss in industry has been amazed to find how 
differently the working methods have evolved from the general idea of things he 
held, or the original guidelines he laid down. That tendency for forms to pro- 
liferate and files to become sacred repositories needs to be curbed. 

The concept of organization slack, and its opposite, the existence of pressure, 
has increasing relevance to many libraries today. Basically, when an organization 
has been reasonably successful in performing according to its expectations, 
pressure is relaxed and day-to-day operations proceed peacefully and unques- 
tioned. However, when the organization is less successful, or has higher expec- 
tations thrust on it, cost-consciousness and internal pressures to increase 
performance build up and ways of improving the situation are eagerly sought. 

Knowing what is to be done can be used to encourage flexibility and adapta- 
tion in these circumstances, not used as a rigid framework to prevent change. It 
can also provide a basis for control: if this is what has to be done, and we 
processed four hundred books last month, why have we done two hundred or 
five-hundred and fifty this month? 

If you decide to analyse your own system, there are several possible ways of 
going about it. You can try to tidy up the existing system, or more basically 
perhaps, you can start with the grid of procedures and activities developed 
during this project, and consciously question five-hundred and forty possible 
decisions about the use of forms. That is: 


what information is necessary? 
where does it come from? 
how should it be used ? 

by whom? 

and when? 


at each activity stage of each procedure. The last can be partly answered by the 
built-in time sequence of the procedures. You cannot process a book before you 
get it, and most libraries do not like a book being used before it has been 
processed. If you use this basic sequence of events, and agree that the fewer 
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forms the better, the primary question at each decision point becomes: Is there 
a form already available from a previous activity that can be used? 

Another step is to look at the network of procedures and identify the major 
file points. There are eighteen possible ‘official’ files, at the Record activity of 
each procedure. Of these eighteen, some must be permanent records, the cata- 
logue for instance, and the accession register if you decide you need it. Having 
identified these, this pives you the minimum number of pieces of paper you can 
work with. The other files can be as temporary as possible, releasing the form to 
other stages of activity, and other files. 

The information content problem can be tackled by following the basic 
principle of minimum transcription of information, that is, the minimum 
necessary for the form to function at each of the stages of each of the procedures 
you intend to use it for. A good way of doing this is to get together all the 
people who will have to use the form, especially the typist. Once the informa- 
tion content is decided, there are a number of books on office management, 
which include chapters on the basic principles of forms design. 

Once you have diagrams of the activities, quantify where you can for control. 
One librarian pointed out rather plaintively that his box should be bigger than 
the rest because it took longer. If you can get some notional times (selftiming 
by your staff perhaps) you know how much effort you need to clear the work in 
hand, and can plan accordingly. Diagrams of a new method can be contrasted 
with the existing one; a crude but effective demonstration that it should be 
better is that less activities total less time, so the new method should show 
fewer boxes. The diagrams are a useful way of documenting the decisions made 
in designing your procedures and can be used as training guides for new staff, or 
basic information to gauge the effect of any further changes you might want to 
make. If computerization is suggested, you have a basis for discussion with 
computer personnel, presented in a language they understand, and ifthe O & M 
men of your parent organization descend on you, a ready-made description of 
your library’s activities to keep them occupied. 

The work so far has shown how forms can link the different parts of a library 
system, and has emphasized the difficulties of describing in consistent detail the 
routine tasks involved. I hope to experiment with the information collected, to 
find out how to interrelate the procedures in more effective ways, how to make 
more of the implicit decisions explicit, and to investigate the information needed 
to make better decisions. I do not think there is one standard answer, but I do 
believe that librarians need to be aware of the existence and the costs of their 
local variations, and of some of the other ways of coping with similar procedures. 
In looking at present practice, I have tried to promote a questioning attitude 
toward library procedures, and I hope the methods of analysis developed during 
this project will be useful to you as librarians studying your own systems, and 
looking for your own individual answers. 


NOTE 


The results so far of Pauline Thomas’s research have been reported in three of 
the Aslib Occasional Publications Series: 
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No. 3, with Harry East. Use of bibliographic records in libraries. £1.30; £1.05 to 
members (SBN 85142 040 0). 
No. 4. Procedural model for the use of bibliographic records in libraries. £1.75 (SBN 


85142 025 7). 
No. 8. Task analysis of library operations. £2.00 (SBN 85142 034 6). 
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Analysing industrial information 
service costs: a simple check list 


Alan Armstrong 


Information Officer, Kellogg International 
Corporation 


MANY of us younger and less experienced information officers flounder hope- 
lessly (some in a delightful feminine helplessness) when asked to present an 
analysis of the cost of the information service we run. 

The panic stems from three things: first, not knowing when asked; secondly,. 
only having a short time to find the answers; thirdly, not knowing how to start. 

An alternative to this panic is to precede any involuntary incuisition by a 
self-imposed costing exercise which can be done at leisure, regularly reviewed 
and revised at leisure, and pigeon-holed until required for presentation to the 
boss. 

The costing exercise can be superficial to include salaries, stationery, books 
and journals or it can be done thoroughly. When it is called for and you have to 
present it, there can be a keen smell of corporate surgery in the air and it may be 
as well to have made a meticulously thorough analysis. Corporate surgeons lay 
every possible cost at your door. If you know what the costs are, you can defend 
them. 

Whether cost analysis is done leisurely, or in haste, a simple checklist helps. 
For this text the author assumes you have leisure. 

Cost analysis cannot be done alone. We have to consult and use the skills and 
goodwill of accountants and personnel officers. They will be help=ul as long as 
we explain what we are doing. Never try to cost your operation by yourself. It 
must be done within the ground rules set by the company accountants. For 
example, find out whether the company charges each department for its postal 
costs. If so, add them; if not, note in your analysis that postal costs are not set 
against your operation. On almost every costing issue, you must talk to others. 


Salaries 

First of all add up the annual salaries of all your staff. If your organization pays 
overtime, ask the personnel or payroll section to give you the annual overtime 
payments for the last twelve months. Beware of exceptional workloads which 
may have made overtime payments unusually heavy. 


Salary burden 
These are the additional costs incurred by the company when employing library 
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How you actually get to your departmental figures is a matter which only you 
and your other office colleagues will ever understand. Salary burden has different 
ingredients in different companies, so any of the following items might be 
included. All are costs and none can be ignored. 


National health insurance 
How much does the organization pay per year in NHI stamps for the staff? 


Pension 

What amount does the company pay towards pensions and life insurance. If the 
personnel department are reluctant to give precise figures, ask for the informa- 
tion as a percentage of each person’s salary. It could be as much as 6 per cent of 


annual salary. 


Training board levy 
Again this may be easier to obtain as a salary percentage, e.g. 24 per cent of 
annual salary. , 


Holidays and sickness 

The company pays you for your national and annual holidays. It also pays you 
during sickness. The burden lies not in the salary payment (already accounted 
for in preceding paragraph on salaries) but in the cost to the company of up to 
thirty or more days per person per year as holiday, and sick days which must be 
written off by the employer as wholly non-productive. This could be 8-9 per cent 
of each person’s salary. In a factory this could more easily be measured as loss of 
output. 


Paid absence 
If your Aunt Maud died, and you took time off, the same principle applies as 
in the preceding paragraph. 


Reersstment costs 
Did you recruit staff during the year? What were the costs of recruiting— 
include advertisements, etc? 


Temporary staff 
What was the cost of temporary staff for your department? 


Canteen subsidy, or luncheon vouchers 
One usually gets either one or the other. Both cost the employer money. What 
is your share of the cost? 


Group insurance 
In addition to life insurance and pension fund, there could be widows benefits, 
salary continuance, group travel accident, etc. 


Some or all of these items could be charged to you in your organization. There 
will be more, peculiar to your own situation. 
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Ask Personnel to help you to determine the costs of each. If Personnel are 
vague and non-committal, ask for annual salary burden items to be costed as a 
percentage of each employee’s annual salary. It could be about 25-26 per cent of 
annual salary. 


Occupancy costs 


Rent 

How many square feet does the information service cover? Multiply the 
number of square feet by the rent that the organization pays per square foot. 
Outside London it could be £2 per square foot, inside London it could be £7 or 
more per square foot. If your company owns its building, maybe nobody pays 
anything. I doubt it—check with financial people, bearing in mind that usable 
space rate is higher than just plain square footage. Rents in the City of London 
have risen very sharply during the past few years and have now reached 
figures of between {10 and {12 per square foot. On average each person 
employed occupies a little over 100 square feet of working space, so that in 
the City the cost is more than {1,000 a year per head of staff. The equivalent 
cost in the country, for example in Knutsford, Cheshire, is no more than 
£1so a year. 


Rates 
Divide the total rates charge of your building by that percentage portion you 
and the library occupy and find how much in rates the library pays. 


Heating 

Ask for an estimated departmental heating charge. You may find this informa- 
tion a little difficult to find, but if you say why you want to know, you should 
get a sensible answer. If in doubt, estimate it using your knowledge of domestic 
charges. 


Lighting 
Use the same procedure as for heating; estimate from your annual home bills if 
you have to—but ask for help first. 


Cleaning 

The office is cleaned each evening—ask the administrators for vour depart- 
mental charge. If necessary, take the total company annual bill and divide it by 
the number of employees to find the cost per employee. 


Dilapidations 

Many companies and organizations subdivide annual dilapidations (painting 
repairs and maintenance of fabric) to departments. Most do not. Find out 
whether your employer does. 


Departmental costs 


Stationery 
Ask the administrators the cost of what you ordered over the previous twelve 
months, They delight in knowing this or working it out for you. 
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Like the telephone, it could be apportioning of letter charges by department plus 
recorded parcel charges. Again it will be more than you expect. 


Other staff 

This is one really difficult to assess. The company messengers, commissionaires, 
telephonists and other non-productive staff, such as the legal and financial 
departments, are there to assist and support your function and service. As such, 
their costs may be apportioned to those who use them, you included. It’s tempt- 
ing to disclaim this item, but when you are in full operation, can you deny using 
telephonists, telex operators, messengers, company postmen, and so on? Be 
prepared to find that you are being charged for the use of this support staff. 
(This is why you should always encourage the minimum number of personnel 
officers possible.) 

These can be described as overheads transferred into your budget, for which 
you are accountable. One example is printing. Do you pay for photocopies? 
Does the charge apportion operator’s salary and occupancy costs or is this 
charged separately, perhaps annually, on a department usage system? 


Telex 
If you have telex, are you charged in any way for costs of sending your telexes ? 
If so how much? Who pays the equipment rental? 


Furniture 

Is your furniture rented or purchased ? What are the rental charges—for instance, 
on electric typewriters or calculating machines? If purchased—what has been 
purchased in the last twelve months and what previously, if you depreciate your 
costing over some years ? Check with the financial people on how they apportion 
furniture costs to you. 


Telephone 

This cost will usually be a mixture of recorded long distance calls plus a random 
division by department of local and self-dialled STD calls. The cost will be 
higher than you think. 


Books, journals 

Some charges must be absorbed by the information department for books, 
directories and journals. Follow precedent in determining those purchases 
which are yours and those which are paid for by other budgets. 


Travel . 
What have been the staff travelling costs for the period? 


Consultants 
Did you use consultants, e.g. Aslib, during the year—what was the cost? 


Hotel and other expenses 
What expenses have been incurred in hotels, restaurants ? 
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Corporate subscriptions 

If your company is a member of Aslib, add this corporate charge here. You can 
try to offset this. cost to user departments on the grounds that it is useful to them, 
but this invites reciprocation; for example, you may be invited to help pay the 
fee to the Personnel Officers Association—as if it helped you in some way. It 
would be better to absorb the Aslib subscription charge as your own, if possible. 
Add other corporate subscriptions here too, e.g. British Standards Institution, 
but only if it really is your departmental subscription. 


Professional fees 
Some organizations pay employees’ professional institute fees: Is your company 
paying yours? If so, how much per annum for your staff? 


Training expenses 
Internal or external training courses for staff can be costly. How much did your 
department spend during the year? 


Conferences 

We all like to go to one or two a year and only churlish organizations say no. 
How many have you been to at £50 per day? This usually can be tied in with 
hotel, restaurant and travelling expenses. 


Others 

There are many—space does not allow a longer list. Each of us can add items 
peculiar to our organizations. If you feel like it, add £3 per member of your 
staff for the annual Christmas party—it has to be paid for! 


In summary, there are obviously more charges and costs to be considered than 
salary alone. Some items in the checklist may plainly not apply in your organiza- 
tion. However, it is sensible to eliminate them. Adding up the costs can be 
more than a little frightening. Real operating costs can be as much as 200-300 
per cent higher than total annual salaries. If this is so, then the earlier and 
more carefully the unit is costed by the librarian, the sooner can self-analysis of 
cost-benefit comparisons get underway. 

For this is always the supplementary question after submitting the total cost: 
‘What measurable or tangible benefits to the organization are derived from this 
annual expenditure ?’ 

If the annual expenditure is {20,000, we all need to have a good list of benefits 
ready when asked: especially if the company surgeon is already leading you to 
the operating theatre. 
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Recent additions to the Aslib library catalogue are broken down into 
twelve broad groups, whose coverage is indicated below. These groups are 
not mutually exclusive but it is hoped that users will find them helpful in 
scanning for new items of interest. 


User Studies 
Analyses of information-seeking, literature-use and library-use patterns; user training. 


Communication and Knowledge 
Flow and organization of knowledge, including national policies; information theory. 


ee PEE Systems 
rocessing, storage and retrieval techniques and systems; data centres; 
Bee ormation systems. 


and Indexing 
Lingubtics: semantics, nomenclature, terminology; subject headings, thesauri and their 
construction; indexing; abstracting; translating. 


Classification and Cataloguing 
Documentary and non-documentary coding; cataloguing; filing. 


Mechanization 
Automation in libraries, broadly, including ‘housekeeping’ procedures; machines applicable 
in libraries; computer technology. 


Subject Or 
Sects libraries ead ESSE documentation centres; sources of information including 
reference books and bibli hies; reference and inquiry work. 


Repro y 
eh egdi and systems; facsimile transmission; telex. 


Printing and Publishing 
Writing and editorial work; ting and publishing; periodical references and citation 


patterns; bookselling; copyri t; legal aspects of computerized information. 


S Special bay P irer ae ice policy, buildings, farni d k ineludi 
S an rmation service policy, furniture and staff; stoc uding 
ae clali, leading and journal circulation. 


tems 
Eo libraries; general libraries and documentation centres; university and college 
libraries; inter-Hbrary co-operation. 


Professional Activity 
Library science, information science, documentation; professional associations, education, 
literature, organizations and research; biographies, directories. 


JANET WALKLEY 
Librerian 
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Items are available in the Aslib Library and may be borrowed unless marked* to 


indicate reference copies. 


User Studies 


HALL, ANGELA M. 
User preference in printed indexes. 
London: INSPEC, July 1972. 
iv. (OSTI Report 5131.) 


HALL, ANGELA M. 
Case studies of the use of subject indexes. 
London: INSPEC, July 1972. 
1§p. (OSTI Report 5132.) 


LASZLO 
Az informacios forrasok szerepe a biolo- 
Seite azakmaitajekozodlasaban, 
wdomanyos es Muszaki Tajekoztatas, vol.19, 
no.6, June 1972, p.4o1—18. 
Hungarian biologist’ sources of informa- 
tion, and the use made of them. 


KNEITSCHEL, FRANZ 
Der Informationsbedarf aus gesellschaft- 
licher Sicht und einige Tendenzen seiner 
Entwicklung. 
Informatik, ER I9, 00.3, 1972, p.g-15. 

The information n of socialist countries 


in the field of science and technology. 
Communication and Knowledge 


REES, ALAN M. 
Interface of technical libraries with other 
wa ems: a synthesis. 
Washin .C.: United States Depart- 
ment o be Army. Office of the Chief of 
i eers, ‘Cosa 1971. 
iiij, 132p. project RBA no. 35.) 
R tinted, w ey abe introduction, in 


ormation: Dit 2: Reports, Biblio- 
graphies, vol.1, no.r January-February 
1972. 


LANGRISH J. and others 
Wealth from knowledge: studies of innova- 
tion in industry, by J. ish, M. 
Gibbons, W. G. Evans, and F. ee rons 
London: Macmillan, 1972. 
$33-12007-8. 
xiii, 477p- 


THE PAPER tage ing seen 
Management Today, September 1972, p.109- 
112: 
Assessment of the relevance of written 
communications in the light of new tech- 
nology. 


SAMUELSON, K. 
A FID/TM tevékenysége: rendszerelmélet, 


rendszer-módszertan kibernetika és tsjék- 
oztatasi hálózatòk. 
Tudomdnyos, es Muszaki Tajékogtatds, vol.19, 
nee July nT) Baer 

The principles hind the work of the 

[TM Committee in the fields of systems 

study, cybernetics and information net- 
vE: 


Information Proceasing Systems 


DEFENSE DOCUMENTATION CENTER 
Information sciences: information centers 
and special libraries: volume U: a DDC 
fa adi ta September 1959~February 


9 
T (Va.): the Center, March 1972. 
159p. (AD-739 610.) 


DEFENSE DOCUMENTATION CENTER 
Information sciences: information proces- 
sing systems and techni : volume I]: a 
ropes biblio See in April 1958~—April 1971. 


Center, March 1972. 
Eo (AD 739 265 


LEBEDEV 
Metodi oski i vozmozhnosti sover- 
shenstvovaniya otdel’nikh elementov sistem 
informatsionnogo obsluzhivaniya. 
Nauckno-tekhnicheskaya Informatstya, Seriya I, 
NO. 4, 1972, p. 9-14. 
Methods of evaluating information systems, 
and possible improvements for in vidual 
components. 


NOVIKOVA, T, YA. l 
Modelirovanie protsessa sbora i obrabotki 
materialov v otraslevoi informatsionnol 


systeme. 
Naschno-tekhnicheskaya Informatsiya, Seriya 1, 
no.4, 1972, p.-15-20. 

odeiling the gatherin ering and processing 
stages of a geological information system. 


KARELIN, B., V. and BATURV, S. N. 
Issledovanie nositelel informatsii ‘Uniterm- 
Kart’ 


Nauchno-tekhnicheskaya Informatsiya, Seriya 1, 
NO.§, 1972, p.18-20. 

A new version of the uniterm card which 
reduces matching time and has a greater 
capacity. 


RUDORF, DIETER and others 
Einsatz einer teilautomatisierten sicht- 
lochkartei. 
Informatik, vol.19, 00.3, 1972, p-33—9. 
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A partially-automated optical coincidence 
pes for non-ferrous metal literature at 

Forschungsinstitut fir NE-Metalle in 
Freiberg. 


LESICKA, K. and KOHNOVA, Z. 
Strojové rešerše z fondu CA—Condensates. 
Ceskoslovenskd Informatika, vol.14, no.6, 
1972, p.24~30 
Retrieval from Chemical Abstracts—Conden- 
sates tapes. 


Language and Indexing 

STOLK, H. A. 
Glossary of documentazion terms: prepared 
under the auspices of the Technical 
Information Panel of AGARD, an agency 


of NATO. 

Science Associates/Inter- 
national, [1972 ?] 
[x3]p. 


NALEVEOVA, MARTA 


Terminologie informatiky. 

o o Informatika, vol.t4, no.6, 
1972, D.9-I5§. 
ork on esta and standardizing 


terminology in the field of informatics 


NATIONAL LIBRARY OF MEDICINE (UNITED 


STATES) 
Medical subject a : alphabetical list. 
Bethesda d.): Department of 


Health, Education ae Welfare, April 1972. 
329p. (PB 207 180.) 


NATIONAL LIBRARY OF MEDICINE (UNITED 
ae 
ical subject heading—tree structures; 


1972. 
Bethesda (Md.): the Library, 1972. 
2311p. (PB 207 176.) 


* ENGINEERING INDEX, INC, 
Engineering Index Thesaurus. 
New York: CCM Information Corporation, 
1972. 
8409-001 1-2 
xili, 402p. 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 
Documentation Centre 
FAO indexing terms: permuted alpha- 
betical listing. 
The Organization, February 1972. 
[4s9lp. 
8 setcrofié 


* AITCHISON, JEAN avid GILCHRIST, ALAN 
Thesaurus construction: a practical manual. 
London: Aslib, 1972. 

85142-042-7 
it, 95P- 


VOL. 24, NO. II 


MOSKOVICH, V. A. 
Distributivno-statisticheskii metod post- 
roegeniya tezaurusoy: sovremennoe i 
perspektivi: Ch.2. 

Nauchno-technicheskaya Informatsiya, Seriya 2, 
00d, 1972; Pits AA 

The statistical distribution method of 
thesaurus construction. 


WERDER, HORST 
Rechnergestutzte Thesauruserarbeitung 
undp 
ormatik, Vol.19, 00.4, 1972, p-25-32. 
e computer-al construction and 
maintenance of a thesaurus. 


LAZARESCU, GEORGETA 
Consideratii privind elaborarea si utilizarea 
unui tezaur pentru sistemele de difuzare 
selective a rmatitlor. 
Studi si Cereetart de Documeniare, vol.14, 
no.2, June 1972, p.127-33. 

e effectiveness of an automatically 
produced thesaurus for SDI, exemplified 3 
Chemical Abstracts Service profiles and the 
CAS Search Guide. 


VOISKUNSEND, V. G. afd FRANTS, V. L 
Eshelonirovanie v deskriptornikh IPS. 
Nawuchno-tekhnicheskaya Info ormatsipa, Seriya 2, 


No.4, 1972, p-3 
The ranking af d ees in information 
retrieval systems. 


CHAREN, THELMA 
MEDLARS indexing man 
Bethesda(Md.): National ee of Medi- 
cine, 1 ae 
s20p. (PB 207 181.) 


PAVLOVICH, I, A. 
O nekotorikh psikhologicheskikh aspek- 
takh indeksirovaniya (na primere UD 
Naxchno-tekhnicheskaya Informatsiya, S “riya 24, 
The psychological Actors affecting ind 
cholo ctors 
aalr. illustrated by UDC. a 


CAMERON, JAMES SLAGLE 
Automatic document pseudoclassification 
and retrieval by word frequency techniques. 
Columbus (Ohio): Ohio State University. 
ale uter and Information Science Re- 
Center, March 1972. 
vii, 165p. (OSU-CISRC-TR-72-4.) 


Classification and Cataloguing 


MAXWELL, D. C. 
Use of an organic compound notation or a 
compound tion as an aid to 
information retrieval for specialised infor- 
mation centres. 
Aldermaston: AWRE, January 1972. 
85 51801 7-X 
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tip. (AWRE 02/72.) 


BRITISH STANDARDS INSTITUTION 
Universal decimal classification: English 
full edition: 4th international edition: 
Index to the selection of common auxiliaries 
of place for use with UDC 
London: the Institution, June 1972. 
0-5 80-07064-6 
12p. (BS 1oco[g}]: 1972; FID Publication 
No. 179.) 


wiw, . H. DE 
ICCC és as ETO revizidjinak és 
rein rendje. 


Tudomdnyos es Mnai Tdjtkoztaids, vol.19, 
00.7, Joly 1972, P; 4957 506. 
The role o Central Classification 
Committee in the bam of UDC. 


parE list for corporate entries. 
Vienna: International Atomic Energy 
Agency, 1972. 

gop. (IABA-INIS-6 (Rev. 4.)) 


INIS 
Descriptive catalo rules, 
Vienna: Internati Atomic Energy 
Authonty, 1972. 
96p. -INIS-1 (Rev, 2.)) 
Mechanization 


ORTIZ, J. R. O., and others 
Project briefs of automated activities in 
South America, 
1972. 
72p. (LARC reports vol. 5, issue 1.) 


NEGOITA, C. V. 
Linear and nonlinear information retrieval 


systems. 
Didcot (Berks): Science Research Council. 
Atlas Computer Laboratory, August 1972. 


GALLIVAN, B. and others 
Computer listing of a reserve collection, 
by B. Gallivan, R. N. Bamber and M. K. 
Buckland. 
Lancaster: Lancaster University Library, 


1972. 
iu[68]p. (University of Lancaster Occasional 
Papers, no. 6.) 

MARC DEVELOPMENT OFFICE 


Information on the MARC system, 2nd ed. 
Washington: Library of Congress, 1972. 


31p., bibliog. 


ROWLETT, RUSSELL ond TATE, FRED A. 


A computer-based system for handlin 
ch nomenclature and ee) 
representations. 


Journal of Chemical Documentation, vol, 12, 


CURRENT AWARENESS LIST 


no.2, May 1972, p.125—8. 


GULDNER, RUDOLF aad LOHR, HAROLD 
Stand der EDV-Anwendung in der 
Zentralen Informationsstelle des VEB 
kombinat Schaltelektronik. 
Informatik, vol.19, no.2, 1672, p-35—7. 
The ictroduction of EDP to the ‘donde: 
tion centre of the East German state 
electronics concern. 


QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY (BELFAST). COMPUTER 
LABORATORY AND DEPARTMENT OF COMPUTER 
SCIENCE 
Queen’s University on-line bibliographic 
rasa retrieval anc tion 
ery ees QUOBIRD annual activity 
nen the period ending on 31st 
December, 1971. 
Belfast, the niversity, January 1972. 
lv. (OSTI report no. 5125.) 


O’SULLIVAN, D. F. and HALL, F. J. 

See Queen’ s University Information 

Systems: TELEX: Short feasibility study 
on using the Post Office Telex Network for 
on-line computer information retrieval: 
He report SR3. 

Belfast: Queen’s University Computer 

Laboratory, January 1972. 
{so]p. (OSTI Report no. 5126.) 


QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY (BELFAST). COMPUTER 
LABORATORY AND DEPARTMENT OF COMPUTER 
SCIENCE 
QUIS: Queen’s University Information 
Systems data bank on atomic and molecular 
physics: annual activity zeport for the 
Sod ee on 31st December, 1971. 


t: niversity, January 1972. 
iv, [7t]p. TOSTI Report no, er 


MENDELOVICL, MARIUS and others 

Sistem automatizat de informare document- 

ara echipat cu un calculator electronic de 

bitou. 

Studi: si Cercetari de Docursentare, vol.t4, 

no.1, March 1972, p.27-40. 

An automated information system in the 

Romanian Centrului de cercetari pentru 
roblemele tineretului (Research Centre for 
outh Problems), 


Subject Organization 
CALDERHEAD, PATRICIA 
Libraries for professional practice, 
London: tectural Press, 1972. 
O 85139-565-1 
I27p. 
NORTHCOTT, 


JEAN 
Reading problems i in an industrial informa- 
tion center. 
Journal of Chemical Documentation, vol.12, 
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no.2, May 1972, p.84~-6. 

Varieties of external information services, 
and how industrial information centres can 
use them and combine them with internal 
services. 


WILLIAMS, S, ad POLLER, R, M. 
Subject specialists at the University of 
South Africa. 
South Africa Libraries, 
January 1972, p.264-71. 


vol.39, 0.4, 


SHEEHY, EUGENE P, comp 
Guide to reference books: 8th ed.: 3rd 
Ce 1969-1970. 
hme ican Library Association, 
il 
ix, 190p. 


Reprography 
BRITISH STANDARDS INSTITUTION 
Microfilm in the office: an introduction to 
microcopying. 
London: the Institution, 1972. 
tip. (PB 6463: 1972.) 


WIRTH, EBERHARD 
Probleme beim Einsatz der Mikrofilm- 
technik in Informationscinrichtungen W1s- 
senschaft und Technik. 
Informatik, vol.i9, 20.2, 1972, p.38-43. 
Introducing croform technology in 
information centres. 


LEPSIK, VEKOSLAV 
Nove sméry v reprografii pro informační 
ém 


y. 
AT Informatika, vol.14, no.6, 


New is p.16—23. 
es for microforms in information 


Printing and Publishing 

ROBB, DOUGLAS 
Scientific publishing and the law. 
New Scientist, vol.55, 00.809, 17th August 
1972, P.335~6. 
The implications for scientific publishing 
of the ‘Drummond~Jackson v. B.M.A. 
and others’ libel case. 


TIMOSHIN, YU, V. and SEMIKHODSKII, G. E. 
Osobennosti sistemi tsitirovaniya v litera- 
D po geofizicheskoi razvedochnoi tekh- 

e. 
Nauchno-teklmicheskaya Informatsiya, Seriya, 


00.4, 1972, p.z4-6. 
Citation characteristics of Russian geo- 


physical papers. 


Administration and Management 
HICKEY, DORALYN J. 
Problems ın organizing library collections. 


VOL. 24, NO. II 


London: R. R. Bowser, 1972. 
0-83 52-05 39-8 


xx, 206p. 


COLLEY, D. I. 
Information and management. 
Library Association oe vol.74, 10.9, 
September 1972, p.I§ 
Problems involved in ne provision of 
information to ent to assist in 
effective decision-making. 


E i G.I. 

otorie voprosi organizatsii i uprav- 
leniya deyate?nost-yu informatisionnikh 
sluzhb NU, KBi predliriyatii. 
N: EE CRTR P VD Informatsiya, Seriya I, 


nO.$, 1972, p-3-8. 
The or tion and ent of 
informa centres for R & D institutions 


and industriel plants. 


GRAF, H. 
Rationalisierung mit Hilfe von Program- 
mablaufplanen. 
Informatik, vol.19, 02.3, 1972, P-44-9. 
Rationalizing information work by using 
flow-charting techniques. 


BINYON, MICHAEL 
a hack reveals wide disparities in spending 
on 
Times Higher Education Supplement, 10.45, 
18th August 1972, p.5- 
Gives detailed A 
books and periodicals in all U. 
libraries. 


diture on 
. University 


LIBRARIES AND VALUE ADDED TAX 

Library Association Record, vol.74, no.9, 
September 1972, p.:61. 
A ee ways in which VAT will 
affect libraries as from April 1973. 


LIGHT reading 
Building, vol.223, 10.6742, 
1972, p.47. 
Describes plans for the new public library 
in Wellingborough, Northants. 


1ith August 


HOEY, P. O'N 
Systematic utilization of human resources 
as an BE of information science 
work. iennial Conference [of the] 
Institute a Informztion Scientists, Man- 
chester, April 12th. 
London: J. Lyons & Co. Ltd, Group 
Scientific Information Service, 1972. 
16p, bibliog. 


MOREIRA, ALZIRA TEIXEIRA LEITE 
Conservacao selecrao e eliminacao de 
documentos nos arquivos administrativos. 
Cadernos de Biblioteconomia. Arquivistua e 
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Documentacao, vol.g, no.1, January 1972, 


21-7. 
Se selection and weeding of 
documents in administrative archives. 


LAKHANPAL, S. K. 
Library bindin a are 
Saskatoon, S ccna University. Mur- 
ray Memorial Library. Serials Department, 
1972. 
11, 47p- 


Library Systems 

WYSOCKI, A. 
As UNISIST program megvaldsitasi tervci. 
Tudomdnyos és Muszaki Tdjékoztatas, vol.19, 
no.7, July 1972, p.536-47. 
Plans for implementing the UNISIST 
programme. 


SKRIPKIN, V. A. and SUMAROKOV, L. N. 
Problemy vymeny vedeckotechnickych 
informaci mezi clenskymi zememi RVHP. 
Ceskoslosenskd Informatika, voli14, no.6, 
1972, p.I-8. 

Problems in establishing an international 
information system in the Communist bloc 
countries. 


BROWN, JACK E. 
The Canadian national scientific and tech- 
nical information (STI) system: a progress 
Bes 1972 Miles Conrad memorial lec- 


Philadelphia (Pa.): National Federation of 
Science Abstracting and Indexing Services, 


May 1972. 
26p. (NESAIS report no. 4.) 


DUCOTE, RICHARD L. 
Two decisive decades: spiralling patterns in 
college libraries. 
American Libraries, vol.3, 10.7, July/ 


August 1972, p.733~4. 


CURRENT AWARENESS LIST 


Developments in academic libraries in 
the U.S. 1951-71. 


Professional Activity 


CHAPLIN, A. H. 
The Piet Sek ar of the library profession: 
eal Sk of two plenary ons of the 
eral Council, Liverpool, 1971. 

Unesco Bulletin for Libraries, vol.26, no.4, 
The achieve 1972, P. 178-83. 
e achievements of associations 
hroughout the world, and problems still 

ae attention. 


ENRIGHT, B. J. 
New media and the library education. 
London: Bingley, 1972. 
0-85 15$7-139-5. 
162p. 


SCHICK, FRANK L. and WEINTRAUB, D, KATHRIN 
North American pares! education: direc- 


tory and statistics 1969-1971. 

Chicago: peeing ibrary Association, 
June 1972. 

0-83 83-3 109-X. 

vii, 87p. 


Said: to selected computer-based 
ea services. 
London: Aslib, 1972. 


85142-045-1. 
ii, 118p. 
BUSSE, GISELA VON and ERNESTUS, HORST 
Libraries in the Federal ublic of 
English 


ane revised and enlar 


Wiesbaden: London: Otto Harrassowitz; 
Library Association, 1972. 

RAPES 

308p, 
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MEMBERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS 


Acceptance of advertisements for piblicaiion in 
Proceedings doss not imply Aslb support for or 
endorsement of the goods or services cavertised. 


Members’ advertisement rates: first 15 words 
(minimum), 5op; 3p for eh additional word. 
top if box number r ed. (No agency dis- 
count.) A separate section of these columns is 
available to non-members at £3 per 8.c.1. 


Translations services 


MEDICAL AND HIGHLY SPECIALIZED 
SCIENTIFIC TRANSLATIONS. S.M. Bon- 
nekamp, FU, Member of the Translators’ 
Guild (Med. Science & Lit.), 47 Firs Close, 
Muswell Hill, London, Nro. Tel. 01-883 3962 
during office hours. After office hours an 
automatic telephone answering machine will 
record messages. 


BUILDING AND CIVIL ENGINEERING 
TRANSLATIONS from Russian and Ger- 
man into English. G. L. Cairns, MIL, 19 
Kingsley Place, London N6. Tel, 01-340 8990. 


TECHNICAL SWEDISH, DANISH, NOR- 
WEGIAN translated by J. T. Craddock, 
B com, FO, Ekard, Ray Park Avenue, 
Maidenhead, Berks, Maidenhead 24931. 


JAPANESE/ENGLISH RUSSIAN/ENG- 
LISH translations. Chemistry, medicine, 
biology, zoology. D. A. Fraser BA, MIL, 22 
Gresley Road, London Nig 3 JZ. Tel: 
O1-272 5564. 


WILFRED E. GOODAY, ARM, DIC, C.ENG, 
MAM, FIL. Member of Translators’ Guild, 
Romanian and French. 161 Rivermead Court, 
London SW6, RENown 1912. 


SCIENTIFIC TRANSLATIONS FROM 


JAPANESE, CHINESE, RUSSIAN, 
CZECH and East and West European 
rs into En lish and/or German. 


Henn, 3. T lenside’, Lower Leigh 
a Pontnewyn d, Pontypool, Mon. Tel: 
Pontypool 3689 after 6 p.m.), 


BILINGUAL (JAPANESE/ENGLISH), 
ESTABLISHED translator of an extensive 
range oi R in science and technology. 
ilingual reference library and type- 

bols and isi Western 
. David 


bbid fr 


MEDI a EES BIO- 
LOGICAL translations from French, Roman- 
ian and Portu into English and from 
English into French and Romanian. Dr J. 
Jacobson, 94 Temple Fortune Lane, NWrr. 
OI-455 IOIO. 


TECHNICAL TRANSLATIONS from 
Russian, German and Polish into English. 


B. Klipstein, eR t Glenview Grove, 
Shipley, Yorkshire. Tel. Saipley 58215. 


TECHNICAL AND COMMERCIAL 
translations from Englisa into Russian. Mrs 
O. Linsley, 31 Parke Road, Barnes, London 
SW13. Tel. o1-748 8822. 


TECHNICAL TRANSLATIONS from 
Japanese into lish. R. A. Scutt, BA, 48 
Somerset Avenue, West Wimbledon, London 
SW2o. Tel. WiMbledon 1713 (01-946 1713). 


TECHNICAL OR COMMERCIAL trans- 
lations into/from English, German, Dutch 
and French. A. M. H. Speller, Fm, NGV, 
6 Lakeside, West Ealing, London, W13 8HN. 
Tel. o1-998 1045. 


AUTHORITATIVE TECHNICAL 
TRANSLATIONS. Spanish, French, Italian, 
German, Portuguese, camera copy or printed. 
E. W. Ska ri FIL, 39 West Close, Wembley, 
Middlesex, HAọ > Bf. Tel. 01-904 4273. 


For sale 

ELECTRONICS 19 ri 58, partly bound, 
lacking 12 issues, o free to someone, 
who will arrange oluen: also Solid State 
Technology, unbound 1956 to date. App 
Librarian, Rediffusion ecring 

187 Coombe Lane West, Kingston-on- 
Thames, Surrey. 

Advisory services 

IRAS: A NEW ADVISORY SERVICE. 
As much or as little advice and assistance as 
you need—anything from a half-day’s talk to 
a six-months’ assignment. Miss Helen Town- 
ley, I.R. Advisory Services, 117 Wickham 
Chase. West Wickham, Kent, BR4 oBQ. 
1-777 7560. 
INDEXERS/ABSTRACTORS, FREE- 
LANCE/PART-TIME. LR. Advisory Ser- 
vices has list of over 40 experienced people in 
wide range of disciplines, on whom you may 


draw in aoe! or for free-lancing. 117 
Wickham Chas est Wickham, BR4 oBQ. 


NON-MEMBER’S ADVERTISEMENT 


YOUR COMPANY HISTORY—whcether 
book or booklet, commission a full-time 
professional industrial historian to research 
and write it. Hugh Barty-King, BA(CANTAB), 
Holgate Ho Ticenurst, Wadhurst, 
Sussex; Tel. Ticchurst (05807) 557. 


Information wanted 


MICRO-TWIN microfilm machine. Anyone 
with experience of or information on this 
machine is requested to contact advertiser. 
Maker’s literature, e.g. handbook, would be 
of interest. Please contact T.I. D t of 
Technical Information, Rocky Lane, Aston, 
Birmingham B6 5RH., 
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IN PATENTS 


An assistant is required in the Information Applicants should have had at least 1-2 
Section of the Group Patents Department, years’ experience of working in an industnal 
based in St. Helens The department information department preferably in patent 
provides a service in industrial property information work A technical background, 
matters to the whole of the Pilkington which must include some chemistry, 1$ 
Group in the U K. and overseas The essantial In the long term, the successful 
Group’s interests are mainly tn the candidate could take over complete 
manufacturing and processing of glass responsibility for this section. 


Intual salary will be appropriate to qualifications, age and experience, and the condmons 
of service include a wide range of fringe benefits 


Please write for an application form to 


Miss A. F. Donald, Group Personnel Services, 
Pilkington Brothers Limited, Prescot Road, St. Helens, Lancs. 


PILKINGTON 


CENTRAL ELECTRICITY RESEARCH 
LABORATORIES 


Kelvin Avenue, Leatherhead, Surrey 
require an 


ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 


The Library is a growing one of approximately 20,000 volumes and currently 
subscribes to some 500 periodicals; it serves about 350 graduates together 
with associated support staff. 


Applicants, who must be chartered librarians, should have had some 
experience in a technical library. The duties include the supervision of 
the work of assistants. A scientific education or a proficiency in languages 
would be an advantage. 


The salary will be within the range £1827-£2178 per annum. 


Write to Personnel Officer or telephone Leatherhead 74488 Ext. 363. 
Quote Ref. AP/268. 





THE EUROPEAN SPACE 
RESEARCH ORGANISATION 


D ESRO 


SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION -~ 


The SPACE DOCUMENTATION SERVICE which 
isto move to Frascati (near Rome) early In 1973 
is looking for: 


A DOCUMENTALIST- 
ENGINEER 


(Cae 2 1 (Post SDS(72)2) whose duties will include 
i teers - acquisition of the European aerospace literature 
waa ai -— cataloguing, abstracting and Indexing this literature for 
i entry into a large computer based system 
- acquisition and data preparation of Information for 
entry onto the ESRO electronic components databank. 
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Applicants should have a university degree or equivalent 

in electronics, electrical engineering or tha physical 

sciences and experience in scientific information work. 

A knowledge of electronic component production pro- 

renee ae quality control and assurance procedures is 
esirable, 
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We offer: Comptatitive salaries with generous family and 
living allowances - international working conditions - 
good social security scheme - provident fund. 

pill Heed detailed job description and curriculum vitae 
orm to: 

Assistant Director for Personnel, European Space Re- 
search Organisation 114 avenue Charles-de-Gaulle, 
92200 Neuilly/Seine (France) 
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information scientist 


pharmaceuticals 


The Nicholas Research Institute require a young graduate, in chemistry or 
biological sciences, for a new appointment in the Technica! Information De- 
partment with Research, Development and general company responsibilities, 
The present systems and services, which are expanding, are fully in keeping 
with the requirements of a multinational pharmaceutical group. 

The appointment would be of Interest to graduates who are already In industry 
and who are looking for an opportunity to broaden their experlance and take 
more responsibility. 

A competitive salary will be paid and above average conditlons of employment 
include a non-contributory pension and life assurance scheme. 

Applications giving details of quallfications and experience to date should be 
sent to 


K. S. Woodford, Personne! Manager 


ASPRO-NIGHOLAS LIMITED 


225 Bath Road, Slough, Bucks 





An essential for any organization 
involved in inspection 


Quality 
Technology 


A comprehensive directory listing, among other vital Information 


O Suppliers of equipment O] Services available 
C Organizations, national C] Standards and patents 
and international information 


CO Technica! data for 
quality technology 


Available, price £5.00, from QUALTIS Manager, 
The NDT Centre, AERE, Harwell, Didcot, Berks 
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| Generating and. printing 
indexes by computer 


l 
r 


Lucille H. Campey | 


This is a survey of computer techniques used in producing printed 
subject indexes and of available, operational computer software 
based on these techniques with emphasis on UK systems. Details 
of machine requirements, component programs, input/output: and 
availability conditions for over 100 operational index generation 
packages are reported, of which over 50 are UK systems and 20 
are available from IBM. 


Occasional Publication No 11 SBN 85142 0478 £3.50 


A guide to 

i | 
selected computer-based ` 
information services : 


Compiled by Ruth Finer | 


This guide has been compiled as a result of a number of requests 
from Aslib members and to complement the information made 
available at the 1972 Aslib Annual Conference on External Infor- 
mation Services. 

It provides detailed information for 48 computer-based infor- 
mation services, under standard headings such as Nature of Service, | 
Cost, Data-base, and Methods of Assembling, Producing and 
Retrieving Information. 


SBN 85142 045 1 £2.40 net; £1.20 to members 


| 





Publications 


LIBRARY BINDING 


This has been our trade since the last century, and 
in practising our craft we have given service to all 
types of libraries in many corners of the World. 


We like to think we still bind books for libraries 
rather well, apart from our other activities as 
publishers and booksellers. 


CEDRIC CHIVERS LTD 


PORTWAY 
BATH BA1 3NF 


FIRST for carpets N 
Dodson Bull \L/ 


È All makes available with full Manufacturers’ Guar- 
anteez @ NO (MPERFECT GOODS SOLD @ Free 
delivery In UK. @ Expert fiting sermce available 


£200,000 carpets on display 


jn our axteneive Leadon and provincial showrooms 
Free brochure on requesiio Dept. ALB 


DODSON BULL CARPET CO. LTO. 
LONDON: 5 & 6 Old Balley EC4AM 73D. Tel: 01-248 7971 
BIRMING pres eee eee 

Tel: (021) 238 


BOURNEMOUTH: 268 Old Christcherch Rd BHI 1PH. 
ol: 212 

BRIGHTON : 2-5 North Road BHI 1YA. Tel: 68482 
BRISTOL: 2-3 Royal London House, Quean Charlotte St 
BS1 4EX. Tel: 28857 

LEEDS: 12 Great George St LS1 3DW. Tol: 41461 
MANCHESTER: 65-61 Lever St M1 1DE. 

Tol: (081) 238 3687/8/8 

NEWCASTLE-cpea-TYNE: 80-82 Pilgrim St NEI B36. 
Tei: 20321/21428 

WESTCLIFF-cn-SEA: 495 London Rd 850 928. 


Tel: Southend 46589 
§ 90-5,30 Mon -Fr] Sat $ 09-12 00 (Manchester $.06-4 09) 





British Technology Index 


CURRENT SUBJECT GUIDE TO BRITISH 
TECHNICAL JOURNALS 


FOR TRACING AND RECALL 


of { Spee $ information 


in the Field of Applied Sclence, Engineering and 
Manufacturing Technology 


Monthly Parts and Annual Volume 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


7 Ridgmount St. Store St. London, WC1 7AE 
(Phone: 01-636 7543) 





A Classified 
Directory of 
Japanese Periodicals 


ENGINEERING AND 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY 


This guide to current Japanese periodical literature, in the fields of 


- engineering and Industrial chemistry, is-based on the holdings of the 


National Reference Library -of Science and Invention and the National 
Lending Library for Sclence and Technology, and upon the Japanese 
National Diet Library's Directory of Japanese Periodicals. The first part 
comprises a classified, annotated list giving such Informatlonas Japan- 
ese and English titles, language of articles, summarjes and captions, 
date of first issues, and frequency. An alphabetical index of main and 
alternative titles follows. | 


The rapid increase In Japanese research and development over the 
last fifteen years has resulted in a corresponding increase in the 
publication of sclentific and technical periodicals. By Indicating what 
is available In particular subject areas, e.g. shipbuilding or plastics 
or pollution control, the directory alms to Increase the general aware- 
ness of the existence and potential value of Japanese periodical lit- 
erature, particularly where English language abstracting and indexing 


coverage is poor. | 
ł 


£3.50 (£3.00 to members) 160 pages; 1580 entries SBN 85142 04413 
| 





Publications 


Published in England by åalib, 3 Belgrave Square, London SWIX 8PL 
Printed by Alden & Mowbray Ltd at the Alden Press, Oxford 
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incorporating Aslib Information 
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46th ASLIB ANNUAL CONFERENCE, SHEFFIELD, 
September 1972 


Structure of information services D. V. ARNOLD 


External sources of information: the kinds of services and 
facilities offered and criteria for evaluation B. C. VICKERY 


The use of external data bases to extend current awareness 
services based on internal resources at AERE Harwell 
T. E. TERRY and P. J. JONES 


The use of external data bases to extend current awareness 
services based on internal resources at AWRE Alder- 
maston P. D. FRIEND 


External services in retrospective searching F. ROBINSON 


ASLIB - 3 BELGRAVE SQUARE - LONDON SW1 





A Classified 
Directory of 
Japanese Periodicals 


ENGINEERING AND 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY 
Compiled by P. C. R. Mason 


This guide to current Japanese periodical literature, in the fields of 
engineering and industrial chemistry, is based on the holdings of the 
National Reference Library of Science and Invention and the National 
Lending Library for Science and Technology, and upon the Japanese 
Nationa! Diet Library's Directory of Japanese Periodicals. The first part 
comprises a classified, annotated list giving such information as Japan- 
ese and English titles, language of articles, summaries and captions, 
date of first issues, and frequency. An alphabetical index of main and 
alternative titles follows. 


The rapid increase in Japanese research and development over the 
last fifteen years has resulted in a corresponding increase in the 
publication of scientific and technical periodicals. By indicating what 
is available in particular subject areas, e.g. shipbuilding or plastics 
or pollution control, the directory aims to increase the general aware- 
ness of the existence and potential value of Japanese periodical lit- 
erature, particularly where English language abstracting and indexing 
coverage is poor. 


£3.50 (£3.00 to members) 160 pages; 1580 entries SBN 85142 044 3 


Publications 





Aslib Proceedings 





incorporating Ashib Information 


VOLUME 24 DECEMBER 1972 NUMBER 12 


© 1972 Aslib and contributors 


Aslib Proceedings is published monthly and supplied free to members of Aslib. 
Subscription rates are £12 annually to non-members, or £4 to Aslib members 
requiring additional copies, Single copies £1, or 2b to members. From January 
1973 Aslib Information will be published as a separate monthly. 
Further information about Aslib’s services and membership rates will be sup- 
plied on application to the Director, Aslib, 3 Belgrave Square, London SWIX 
8PL, Tel, ox-235 soso. Telex 23667; answer-back, Aslib London. 


WED.17—-THU.18. 
THU.I8. 


MON. 22 


FRI.26. 


February 
TUE.6. 


WED. I4. 


ASLIB CALENDAR 1973 


Chemical Group wine and cheese party. Aslib. 5.30 p.m. 
Economic and Business Information Group evening meeting 
and sherry party. Aslib. 5.30 p.m. 

Midlands Branch/Institute of Information Scientists joint 
meeting. Imperial Centre Hotel, Birmingham. 6.15 p.m. 
Aslib evening meeting: ‘Project SAPPHO and the role of 
information services’, by Dr A. B. Robertson ‘(Sussex 
University). Royal Institution of Naval Architects, 1o Upper 
Belgrave Street, SW1. 5.30 p.m. 

Midlands Branch Conference: ‘Microfilms for industry — 
with exhibition.’ Leicester. 

Computer Information Group evening meeting: ‘Classifica- 
tion schemes’, by Alan Pritchard. Aslib. 5.30 p.m. 

Social Services Group Annual General Meeting and lecture: 
“The politics of librarianship’, by M. B. Line (Librarian, 
National Central Library). Aslib. 4.30 p.m. 

Technical Translation Group Annual General Meeting and 
Lecture. Aslib. 3 p.m. 


Midlands Branch evening meeting: “Standard times for infor- 
mation systems’, Imperial Centre Hotel, Birmingham. 6.15 
p.m. 

Aslib evening meeting: ‘Computerisation of CAB’, by Dr 
G. A. Somerfield. RINA, 10 Upper Belgrave Street, SW1. 
5.30 p.m. 
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March 

TUE.G One-day symposium: ‘Organization of modern newspaper 
libraries.” RINA, 10 Upper Belgrave Street, SW1. 

WED.14. Aslib/Publishers Association Technical & Scientific Group 

. joint evening meeting. RINA, 1o Upper Belgrave Street, 

SiW. 5.30 p.m. 

MON.19. Computer Information Group Annual General Meeting and 
Lecture: ‘Microforms’, by C. E. Smith. Aslib. 5.30 p.m. 

TUE. 20. Midlands Branch Annual General Meeting and social evening. 


Engineering and Building Centre, Birmingham. 7.30 p.m. 


ASLIB INFORMATION 


‘Why some firms fail with industrial innovation—with reference to Project 
SAPPHO and the role of information services’ 

The speaker at the Aslib evening meeting to be held on roth January 1973 
will be Andrew Robertson, BSc(Econ), Reader in Management Studies, School 
of Management Studies, The Polytechnic of Central London, who is also a 
Senior Research Fellow at the Science Policy Research Unit, University of 
Sussex. Since 1968 Mr. Robertson has been specializing in Innovation Studies 
and took over Project SAPPHO in 1969, sponsored by the Science Research 
Council. 

Project SAPPHO, which was carried out at the Science Policy Research Unit 
was an unusual if not unique attempt to probe the main causes of the high failure 
rates experienced by innovating organizations. The speaker will sketch the 
aims and methods of the project, which he led, and describe the results arrived 
at, with particular reference to the influence on success or failure of the organi- 
zation’s communication and information systems. 

The meeting will be held at the Royal Institution of Naval Architects, 10 
Upper Belgrave Street, London SW1, and will begin at 5.30 p.m. (tea 5.00 p.m.) 


Aslib Book List 

Following the decision recently announced to widen the scope of the As/ib 
Book List, the Editorial Board has been reconstituted. Two members, Mr G. 
Paterson and Mr S. C. Goddard, are retiring from the Board and we take this 
opportunity to record Aslib’s appreciation of their work in fostering the 
development of the Book List over a number of years. The members of the 
Editorial Board are now L. J. Anthony, FLA (Chairman); C. D. M. Johnston, 
MA, CEng, National Reference Library of Science and Invention, Bayswater 
Division; J. Pemberton, BA, FLA, University of Warwick; D. Smith, ALA, 
AlinfSc, Wellcome Foundation Medical Information Centre; and F. R. Taylor, 
FLA, Manchester Technical Library. 

Members are reminded that, as from January 1973, the Book List will no 
longer be distributed to members without charge and those who wish to con- 
tinue to receive it should send their orders, if they have not already done so, 
as soon as possible to the Membership Secretary, Aslib, 3 Belgrave Square, 
London SW1X 8PL. 
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Check List of Social Science Serials (CLOSSS) 

A machine readable data base of bibliographic information on social science 
and related serial publications has been compiled as part of the research pro- 
gramme of the OSTI-supported project at the University of Bath, Design of 
Information Systems in the Social Sciences (DISISS). At present, the data base 
contains information on some 5,000 titles both current and deceased, and is 
designed to assist in a bibliometric study of serial literature, investigating such 
parameters as size, growth, origin and distribution of the literature. 

CLOSSS cannot claim to be comprehensive—a deliberate effort to make it so 
would not be justified within the context of DISISS—and the number of fields 
recorded for each title is limited, but even in its present form it is certainly 
much fuller than any other list of social science serials. It could be extended 
by the addition of further titles, particularly in foreign languages, and could 
perhaps form the basis of a comprehensive international list of serials relevant 
to the social sciences. 

Printouts from the machine file will be available towards April 1973, and it 
will then be possible to assess its potential value as a bibliographical source by 
circulating it to various social science information users. The project team would 
welcome enquiries from potential users. Two working papers describing the 
CLOSSS project are available at {0.40 each. These are: 4 machine readable data 
base of social science serials (DISISS Working Paper no. 2); A machine readable data 
base of social science serials: progress report 1972~72 (DISISS Working Paper 
no. 8); obtainable from Bath University Library. Correspondence should be 
addressed to J. M. Brittain (Senior Research Fellow), DISISS Research Project, 
University of Bath, Library, Claverton Down, Bath BAz 7AY. 


ISSN and ISDS 

For some time it has been recognized that there is a need for a standard 
unique code for the identification of serial publications which can be used wher- 
ever information identifying specific serials needs to be recorded or communi- 
cated. A draft standard for the creation of International Standard Serial Numbers 
(ISSN) was therefore drawn up by the International Organization for Standardi- 
zation based on American proposals. 

The structure of the ISSN has been largely agreed and will consist of eight 
digits presented in two groups of four separated by a hyphen (the last, eighth 
digit, being a check digit). The initials ISSN will precede each number, for 
example ISSN 1234-5679. 

It is evident that to be effective the implementation of the code must be 
international but it must also be applied at the national level where serials 
originate and national collections are held. 

At the international level the International Serials Data System (SDS)— 
which was set up on the recommendation of reports on two Unesco feasibility 
studies, and which will be funded jointly by the French Government and Unesco 
—will provide the international centre with which a network of national 
centres will co-operate. The assignment, control and promotion of ISSN will be 
undertaken by the international centre in Paris. 

A number of countries, including the US, Germany, France and the Scandina- 
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vian countries, have so far offered to establish national centres for the assignment 
of ISSN to their national serials output, and in line with these developments the 
Organising Committee of the British Library has agreed that the British Library 
should operate the UK National Centre. Until the British Library is established 
the British National Bibliography has been asked to assume this responsibility 
in co-operation with the National Central Library. 


NCET’s memorandum on Public Lending Right 

Following the comments submitted by Aslib to the Paymaster General on 
Public Lending Right and reproduced in our October issue, the National 
Council for Educational Technology have informed us that they have also 
submitted a memorandum to the Paymaster General which draws particular 
attention to the relation between PLR and the use of books and non-book 
materials for instructional purposes in educational establishments. 

Among the observations made by NCET which should be of particular 
interest to members are these: 


“,.. we cannot accept that the provision of an educational resource, 
including a book or non-book protected by copyright, to a student in an 
educational establishment for the purpose of instruction can reasonably be 
regarded as public lending.’ 

‘How, for example, can the showing of a film or television broadcast, or 
the playing of a gramophone record to a group of students in the course of 
instruction, be regarded as lending that film, broadcast, or record to each 
member of the group? 

“We question, in any case, the principle of establishing a right to a reward 
for the provision of copyright materials for educational purposes additional 
to that arising from the normal sale or hire of the materials.’ 

‘It appears to be the general opinion in these institutions [of education and 
training] that the money available for the purchase of books and non-book 
materials is inadequate to meet existing needs at current prices. The educa- 
tional system is therefore certain to expect that the additional costs arising 
from the establishment of a lending right shall be met in full from public 
funds.’ 


Anyone requiring further information on the NCET’s memorandum on 
Public Lending Right should contact Mr L. A. Gilbert, Assistant Director, 
National Council for Educational Technology, Great Portland Street, London 
WIN 5 TB. 


Biological information research 

The Committee on Biological Information (COBI), of which Aslib is a 
member, has recently begun work on a project to ‘further a rational approach 
to future development of the UK effort in the field of information services for 
workers in basic and applied biology, including medicine and agriculture’. 

The project is supported by an OSTI grant and is headed by the Chairman 
of COBI, Professor John B. Jepson (Middlesex Hospital Medical School, 
London), who will be assisted by an Advisory Group drawn from COBI and 
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elsewhere, and with Dr Richard H, Orr (1971 Senior Visiting Research Scientist 
at Aslib) as consultant. 


Symposium for librarians and documentalists in agriculture, biology and 
related sciences 

The International Association of Agricultural Librarians and Documentalists 
CAALD) is organizing a European Regional Symposium at the International 
Agricultural Centre TAC), Wageningen, from 14th to 18th May 1973. 

The symposium will be entitled ‘Progress and prospects in agricultural 
librarianship and documentation’, and lectures will fall under three subjects: 
1. Bibliographic aids in agriculture and biology; 2. Use of libraries and docu- 
mentation services; 3. International collaboration. 

Librarians and documentalists working in agriculture, biology, veterinary 
science, food science and technology, and related subjects are cordially invited. 
The fee will be 140 Dutch guilders for IAALD members and 175 Dutch guilders 
to non-members. 

Further information is available from the secretary of the organizing com- 
mittee, A. F. van Hattem, c/o University Library, Agricultural University, 
General Foulkesweg 1A, Wageningen, The Netherlands. 


Medical library budgets 

A survey of expenditure in various types of medical library has been compiled 
by the Research Sub-Committee of the Medical Section of the Library Associa- 
tion. Copies are available from: Miss P. Fear, Librarian, Royal Free Hospital, 
School of Medicine, 8 Hunter Street, London, WCr. 


OSTI awards 

Among the awards recently granted by the Office for Scientific and Technical] 
Information for research projects in the field of ltbrary and information science 
are the following: 


—A further grant of {10,750 over two years to Mr R. D. Whitley of the Man- 
chester Business School for continuation of a feasibility study of information 
use and flow in university research laboratories, covering the fields of plant 
taxonomy, cancer research, entomology and statistics. 

—A grant of £32,000 to Sheffield University Postgraduate School of Librarian- 
ship and Information Sctence for a full-scale study of the operational tasks 
upon which sound educational objectives in librarianship and information 
work may be based. The aims of this study are twofold: identification of 
principal tasks in library/information work, and identification of qualifications 
and qualities required for the effective performance of the tasks. 

—A grant of £8,450 to Newcastle-upon-Tyne University for a two-year investi- 
gation of problems of stock control in an academic library, to be directed 
by Dr B. J. Enright, University Librarian Designate. 

-To the Cranfield Institute of Technology, under the direction of Professor 
G. 5. C. Wills, a grant of {14,000 over three years for a project aimed at 
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identifying the objectives of particular library services, to assess the cost of 
providing them, and to measure the benefit derived from them. 


Further information about any one or mote of these projects can be obtained 
from the respective directors of the projects at the institutions mentioned 
above. 


BRIEF REVIEWS 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ASSOCIATIONS, 7th edition. Volume 1, National Organiza- 
tions of the United States; Volume 2, Geographic and Executive Index; 
Volume 3, New Associations and Projects. Detroit: Gale Research, 1972. 
Volume 1, 1452 pp. $38.50; Volume 2, 480 pp. $25.00. Volume 3, published 
quarterly from March 1972 to December 1973, $48.00. 


More than 16,000 trade associations, professional societies, labor unions, 
patriotic societies and other types of groups are included in the new edition 
of this invaluable directory. Most of the organizations included are American 
based but a few foreign groups are included, for instance those for which there 
is no United States counterpart or those which are felt to be of particular 
interest to Americans and international organizations with a large membership 
in the States. Non-membership associations which are actually commercial 
organizations are included o2 a selective basis if their names suggest that they 
are voluntary membership groups. 

Each entry in Volume 1 usually gives the full name of the organization and 
the abbreviation, the address, date of foundation, number of members and staff, 
brief details of the aims of the association and the titles of publications. The 
Encyclopedia is arranged in broad subject sections: there is also a useful section 
giving very brief details of inactive and defunct associations and changes of 
name. ‘The index is alphabetical by the full titles and title key-words of the 
organizations. An index to the abbreviations of names would be useful. 

Volume 1 of the Encyclopedia gives detailed information about organizations. 
Volume 2 is a geographic and executive index to the main volume. New Associa- 
tions and Projects is the title of volume 3 which is an updating service supplied 
quarterly in the form of booklets which fit into a binder. 


DELMAS/HARRAP BUSINESS DICTIONARY. English/French, French/English. 
Compiled by Georges Anderla and Georgette Schmidt-Anderla. Paris: 
Delmas; London: Harrap, 1972. 587 pp. £12.00. ISBN o 245 50976 3.) 


The compilation of this dictionary, it is stated in the foreword, took some 
ten years. Although this lengthy period may involve some drawbacks as far 
as the currency of some of the terms is concerned, one would hope it confers 
reliability on the usage of the terms and phrases as given. 

It is hardly possible to define the sphere of business so strictly that terms 
from other disciplines are excluded. In this work there is no attempt to do this. 
The 70,000 entries cover economics, law, statistics, applied mathematics, 
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cybernetics, computer programming, automated management systems and 
related fields. A UK/US notation is used to distinguish specifically English/ 
American phrases or terms, and certain concepts which have no exact equivalent 
in the other language are also clearly marked. 

The compilers claim that this is the ‘first reasonably comprehensive thesaurus 
of both the Anglo-American and of the French business language’; in this 
guise, as well as the obvious one of a comprehensive English-French/French- 
English dictionary in business, economics and related fields, this volume should 
prove extremely valuable. 


UNION LIST OF STATISTICAL SERIALS IN BRITISH LIBRARIES. London: Library 

Association, 1972. 86 pp. £2.50 (ISBN o 85365 076 4). 

This is the union list of statistical serials regularly received by public, univer- 
sity, professional associations’ and government libraries mentioned in the 
review of the previous product of the LA~RSS survey of statistical collections 
which appeared in Ashb Proceedings, February 1971. 

More specifically, the list is compiled from responses to a questionnaire which 
included a checklist of current titles of all known statistical serials relating to the 
UK and its constituent parts. In effect the titles listed (alphabetically) are mainly 
Governmental, non-parliamentary, but included are the statistics produced by 
such bodies as OECD and non-official UK organizations such as the 
British Footwear Manufacturers Federation and the Furniture Industry Re- 
search Association. There is also one small section devoted to Parliamentary 
Papers, and a larger section to Overseas Statistics. 

For each title locations and holdings are listed in an alphabetical notation 
coded geographically, corresponding to BUCOP symbols. The key to the 
codes with corresponding addresses, telephone and telex numbers is provided 
at the front of the list, and at the back is a subject guide in which entries are only 
included for items in which the title is not self-explanatory from the first words. 

The rather long period (some three years) over which this listing has been 
produced has caused various difficulties, which are clearly explained in the intro- 
duction. For example, many Government departments have changed their 
names in this period; the titles covered in the list are basically those which were 
currently being published at the end of 1969—they are, however, entered under 
the titles they bore at the beginning of 1972, with cross-references where neces- 
sary. 

An increasing awareness of the value of statistics in all sectors of the economy 
necessitates the ability to locate our resources locally and easily. This publication 
will help us do just that. 
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Structure of information services 


D. V. Arnold 


Intelligence Section Manager, ICI Ltd, 
Petrochemicals Division 


Paper presented at the 46th Aslib Annual Conference, University of Sheffield, 
2gth-27th September 1972 


Introduction 

It was originally intended that this paper should present a description of the 
traditional structure of an information service and an indicaticn of how that 
structure changes as a result of introducing external information services. 
Although during the writing of the paper this intention has been kept constantly 
in mind, the author has found it impossible not to stray into describing changes 
of function and the resulting changes in attitudes on the part of information 
worker and user. This is for two reasons. Firstly, the resultant changes in 
function and changes in attitude are still very much in a formative stage, and 
until they are reasonably crystallized it would be foolish to venture too far in 
discussing possible changes in structure. Secondly, formal organizational 
structures are becoming outmoded in modern management practice; informa- 
lity and the highest degree of flexibility are the latter’s key notes. 


Traditional organized structures 

How ate present-day internal information services organized? In detail there 
is of course fairly wide variation, but studies of services in this country and 
abroad show marked similarities in overall pattern. For those services that have 
to deal—and many do—with both published and confidential information, the 
first structural division is obviously into units dealing with these two aspects. 
This is almost automatically dictated by the need for careful physical separation 
of the two types of document and by the very different controls necessary for 
their handling and processing. Since this conference is concerned with external 
information services, the structure of that part of internal services dealing with 
confidential information will not here be considered, although it is appreciated 
that some external services exist that are concerned with information to which 
access is restricted. 

At the next and further stages there is at least theoretically a choice between 
division by: (a) function, e.g. selection, abstracting, disseminating; (b) subjects, 
e.g. chemistry, engineering, economics; and (c) form, e.g. patents specifications, 
periodicals literature, audio-visual material. It is now only fair to admit that 
many of the subsequent points in this paper have a bearing only if reasonably 
large information services are being considered. Those of us who have gone 
through the experience of organizing a small service know only too well that 
with such a service a completely pragmatic approach has usually to be adopted. 
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With a small staff there are obvious difficulties in establishing even the barest 
structural division; the only language specialist may be the only 
engineer. 

However, given a service that is large enough to allow for a reasonable 
degree of breakdown, there are certain factors that will influence the type of 
division. One of these is the degree to which the organization of the parent 
body, e.g. the company in the case of an industrial information service, should 
be taken into account so as to allow for the maximum of ‘keying-in’ of the service 
with its parent. For example, in a company that is product orientated in its 
organization there may be benefits if the information service is organized on a 
product basis at a fairly early level in its structure. Another factor is the large 
difference that often exists in the relative importance of certain subject fields 
that have to be covered by an information service: it may well be that the type 
of structure that is best for dealing with information in the principle subject 
area or areas is not suitable for minor fields. 

To turn now to more detailed consideration, it has already been stated that 
for a surprisingly large number of existing information services there is a 
reasonably uniform pattern for their structure. To begin with there is usually a 
unit, sometimes regarded as the library proper, devoted essentially to the 
collecting function, to the general care of documents (books, periodicals, etc.), 
and to providing the required minimum of operational procedures to make the 
physical use of the material possible with maximum efficiency. One frequently 
then passes quite naturally to an ‘analysis’ function, in which individual docu- 
mentary units are finely analysed. This function, together with the successive 
(on the time scale) function of synthesis (with the latter’s division into synthesis 
for current awareness and synthesis for information retrieval), forms a significant 
part of the ‘information’ unit. The latter’s remaining function is ‘search’ (the 
‘enquiry’ function). Closely allied to these is a function that has developed 
during the last few years as a result of the application of computers to data 
processing in information services. This is systems development, which, 
because of its importance, is quite often an independent structural unit. How- 
ever, because of its predominant (possibly mistakenly) pre-occupation with 
information retrieval it is sometimes included organizationally in the informa- 
tion unit. Lastly there is that odd bed-fellow the translating (etc.) function, 
which although sometimes contained in an independent unit is often a part of 
‘information’. 

Thus, looking at the three types of structure (form, subject, function) 
referred to earlier, it is ‘function’ that appears to exercise the dominant role at 
the first level(s) of division. Why is this? Possibly the main reason lies in a 
too common attitude to information work in regarding it as first and foremost 
a service and only secondly as possessing a subject discipline responsibility. 
Also, this approach has been supported by the trend over many years to centra- 
lize support services instead of having them split up between operational units. 
There have, of course, been reactions to this and it will be interesting to see 
whether large information services, whilst overa// maintaining a centralized service 
function to the parent organization, re-organize themselves on a subject rather 
than on a functional basis in spite of the obvious duplication that may ensue. 
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STRUCTURE WITHIN FUNCTIONAL UNITS 


‘Library’ function 

Since any information service depends fundamentally on the existence of a 
good library, attention will be paid first to the collecting function, the general 
care of documents, and the provision of the required minimum operational 
procedures to make such documents available with maximum efficiency. 
Priority for the ‘library’ function might also be claimed on the grounds that the 
library is usually highly dependent on external services in tae form of the 
considerable reliance that has to be placed on the book and periodical stocks 
of other libraries. If it could now be accepted also that the most common 
structure of the library in question is by function, e.g. purchasing, cataloguing, 
borrowing, lending, the stage is set for a brief examination of the likelihood of 
change enforced by changes and/or increases in the use of external services. 

The most likely developments will relate to the stock in either of the following 
aspects: (a) selection, (b) purchasing, (c) cataloguing, (d) borrowing, (e) lending. 

Each of these will now be examined ın a little more detail. 


(a) Selection 

The preliminary selection of titles to be examined (probably on approval), now 
done by library staff from the usual publishers’ and booksellers’ lists, may be 
largely replaced by an external computerized SDI service based on a group 
profile provided fo an outside bookseller or suitable agent, even possibly on a 
national basis. The present rather broad selection groups now operated by 
booksellers will cease to have any value, and much of the mecium scale screen- 
ing now carried out by special libraries will be taken care of by the group 
profile referred to. It is unlikely that the screening will be able to go very much 
further; it will almost certainly still be important for the librarian to see the 
majority of the publications notified before a decision is made to buy. There 
will of course be obvious commercial and technical problems to be overcome, 
but these are matters of detail not coming within the scope of this paper. 

At present most libraries/information departments have a responsibility to 
make sure that new publications relevant to the interests of a particular person 
are sent to him for perusal on being received, or at least notified to him. How- 
ever, with the increasing use of personal SDI systems, the notification is likely 
to become less of a library responsibility. There are of course already examples 
where SDI systems give information not only on articles in periodicals but also 
on relevant books, pamphlets, etc., and the degree to which this notification will 
be made via an internal SDI system will obviously be related to the use already 
being made of such systems for periodicals literature. What is almost certain, 
however, is that the notification of new publications in these other categories 
should be made as sophisticated as that now holding for the periodicals literature 
in so many areas. 


(b) Purchasing 
The elaborate purchasing mechanisms found in some form or other in so many 
‘special libraries’ may well be superseded by the use of an external purchasing 
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agency which will take over what is after all a fairly straightforward clerical 
operation. In fact, some special libraries have already, by dealing with one 
supplier, transferred to the latter a considerable part of the work that such 
libraries did previously. 

It is, of.course, a matter for speculation as to how far the amount and type of 
material purchased may be affected by improvements and other changes in 
external facilities for borrowing. For example, a number of the items that are 
now purchased might more profitably be borrowed on a commercial basis for 
extensive periods of time, something of the order of twelve months. At the end 
of this period the major part of the demand will have been met and the future 
demands can be catered for by ad hoc borrowing. For the period of the twelve 
months the items would to all intents and purposes be regarded as library 
property. It would be desirable that in any scheme available through an external, 
commercial lending service, there should be an option to buy items at a reduced 
price at the termination of the lending period. 


(c) Cataloguing 

It is still doubtful, for some time to come, whether any great use will be made 
by special libraries of external cataloguing facilities, such as Marc tapes. Instead, 
much simpler internal systems will be devised, closely integrated with the 
purchasing operations and making such common use as is possible of the 
minimum bibliographical information required. 


(d) Borrowing 

If, and there would be every hope of this, the efficient service given at present 
by the National Lending Library for Science and Technology (NLL) continues, 
and even improves, this will have a marked effect on the special library’s 
organization for inter-library lending. There are indeed already indications that 
the NLL, because of its rapid service, is sometimes used in preference to the 
specialist external library. 


(e) Lending 

The library’s responsibilities obviously include the careful control of publica- 
tions once they have left the library on loan. Few libraries of this kind can 
justify mechanization of this activity in-house, but it is conceivable that an 
external bureau, serving a number of special libraries, might control this 
activity on their behalf. 


In all that has been said, consideration has been given essentially to the part that 
is being played by external services in helping the library to carry out its more 
or less traditional functions. In this respect the changes one envisages in 
structure are primarily the amalgamation of functions at present counted as 
separate, or even the complete disappearance of such functions when an external 
service is used to supply the service i toto. However, the arrival of information 
in the form of computer tapes, even if at present primarily of a secondary level 
nature, must obviously lead to a radical re-thinking of the library’s traditional 
role in cataloguing and other fields. Once there is any serious invasion of the 
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primary publication area by computerized format, then one could see the 
virtual end of the library’s functions as they now exist. On tke other hand 
one could imagine the library becoming the last guardian of the ‘browsability’ 
factor in the communication of information, since it is difficult to imagine any 
computer system giving quite the existing facility in this connection. 


Linguistics function 


To turn now to a sometimes rather neglected area when it comes to considering 
ways of development and improvement: the linguistics function and what it 
should include. Although the traditional activity of translating published 
foreign texts into English is obvious, there will be other activities both closely 
and not so closely related. That one of these will be interpretng almost goes 
without saying, and so far both these activities have related primarily to the 
impact of the external literature on those having to use information. However, 
the alternatives or opposites are also very important, namely the translation 
into foreign languages of texts produced within the organization. Although 
good knowledge of foreign languages and good technical knowledge are 
obviously just as much required as for translating from foreign texts, there is 
one important difference. It nas been found by many of those experienced in 
translating from their native language into foreign languages that a good 
critical sense of their native language is essential. Indeed, one of the best tests 
of the clarity of a text in any language 1s to try and translate it into another. 
This means that the linguistic function of translating and interpreting can use- 
fully be associated with the editorial functions of technical material that are so 
often found as one of the duties of an information service. 

How are external services used in this area and how does that use affect the 
organization? Obviously ex-ernal translating services can and are being used 
quite extensively by information departments, and the meshing-in of external 
language services is comparatively easy as long as at least one person is already 
engaged on providing an in-house language service at some reasonable level. 
This is vitally necessary if there is to be the most efficient use of external 
services and a constant and highly critical assessment of their capabilities. 

However, in-house oral translating has for many years played an increasingly 
important role and has put the traditional external services at a disadvantage. 
It is indeed extremely difficult to see how this method could practicably be 
provided by an external service. Quite apart from the obvious disadvantages 
regarding speed and general convenience, matters of security would be even 
more difficult, since in the exchange and mutual co-operation that goes on 
between an internal translator and his client during an oral translation, there 
are bound to be interchanges of confidential information relevant to the 
translating job in hand. 


Information function 
It is now time to consider the activity that has probably above all otkers been 
affected by the increased availability of external services, namely the information 
service proper. 

The information activities will usually be organized on a subject basis; even 
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in the smallest services there may be an attempt to divide by subject, however 
broadly. Whatever the basic necessity for doing so may be, it is likely that this 
will be inevitable by virtue of the differing academic specialities of the staff 
employed. Instances do, of course, exist where information services are divided 
according to function (e.g. indexing) and/or form (patents), though of course 
the latter may well exist as a further sub-division of a fundamentally first 
division by subject (e.g. scientific and technical; commercial). This is an inter- 
esting subject on its own and cannot be examined further here. 

Until the coming of computerized SDI services, the facilities for current 
awareness of scientific and technical information were on a comparatively 
broad basis only, and the close relationships existing between articles contri- 
buted from a variety of sources were not easily apparent. Although other 
factors obviously played a major part, such as the need for faster communica- 
tion, the broad sub-divisions used by the normal commercial services had their 
effect in encouraging research workers to establish the ‘invisible colleges’. 
However, computerized SDI services supplied from outside are by no means 
necessarily the final or even the best answer, and it must be acknowledged that 
much of the pressure to use them has been dictated by financial stringency. 
For example, it is not insignificant, in view of the creative attitude to develop- 
ments in information science that has so often been the hallmark of those 
engaged in the pharmaceutical industry, that a group of fourteen of their 
industrial information centres in the US have decided to continue their own 
indexing-abstracting operations.! Some of the difficulties arise because external 
services are not subject to sufficient quality control. Many are developed by 
commercial organizations that have little appreciation of the standards of 
quality expected by the professional information scientist. 

Another, and almost more fundamental, question is what digestion is neces- 
sary, allowable, or even advisable before current awareness material goes to a 
potential (defnite?) user? The answer to this question may markedly affect the 
continuing role of information scientists in an information service. How far are 
they to continue to act as interpreters of even secondary(!) literature? Is their 
function as regards current awareness to end once a profile has been con- 
structed, apart of course from necessary running modifications to keep it in 
line with changes in outlook and changes in terminology? These questions are 
symptomatic of a radical change that may be taking place in the relationship 
between scientific and technical information and the ultimate user, which must 
in turn have its effect on the structure of information services. 

It would appear, however, that for many users of information there is no 
longer a need for them to be fed by some ‘in-house’ service with a carefully 
selected and well digested series of ‘signposts’ to the current literature. If such 
users are content to be provided with less detailed information, they can now 
have brought to their desks, on a regular basis, references to the current world 
literature on their particular interests with practically no effort at selection on 
their part. In theory, in spite of world coverage, the number of such references 
and the total number of words that the user need read should be no greater than 
before, allowance being made of course for the continuing growth in world 
output. This is because—ideally at any rate—a modern SDI system (often based 
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on an external service) should give less ‘noise’ and usually provide the users 
with briefer information than the abstracts to which they have been accustomed, 
though a few computerized SDI services do provide abstracts. Here one 
should warn that the information provided by a mechanized SDI system is not 
necessarily better or even as good as that obtained from the more traditional 
non-mechanized service. 

If it 1s accepted, and it is indeed a big ‘if’, that this will be the fature situation 
in many branches of science and technology, then there will inevitably be 
changes in the functions of the information scientist. It implies less demand for 
him to be a selector and abstractor of current information; indeed his contacts 
with the current literature will probably decrease. Instead he will have to 
accept the role of interpreter for a function as much as for a subject area, This 
function will comprise the critical examination and selection of external 
services, skill ın the construction of profiles, and the ability to interpret the 
limitation of computerized information systems to practising scientists and 
technologists. The information scientist will need as part of his armoury a 
comprehensive knowledge of many new sources of information, most of them 
being of a secondary level and requiring new techniques for their efficient use. 
Although good subject knowledge will still be essential, almost as important 
will be a discerning appreciation of the logistics of computerized information 
processing. - 

Lying basically behind these requirements will be the need for the information 
scientist to be an educator. It is even now no longer possible for the scientist 
or technologist to say blithely that he is not interested in how the information 
he wants is acquired as long as he gets it. The new world of information no 
longer depends on ‘order’ or on a systematic and objective method of storage: 
rather, it is intensely empirical and coupled with its empiricism is a machine 
that ıs more stupid than any human being yet conceived, the computer. These 
two factors taken together mean that practising scientists end technologists 
have to be directly involved in the techniques of the ‘information-handling’ pro- 
cess. It is to help them in this involvement, to persuade them of the necessity, 
and if possible to get them interested, that the information scientist will need 
to exercise the educational aspect of his function. 

This change in emphasis of the dependence of the scientist and technologist 
on the information scientists should lead to a blurring of the boundaries that 
in many instances still exist despite endeavours to break them down. Indeed, 
information scientists, through their authority as experts in modern methods of 
communication, now have a golden opportunity to obtain a greater integration 
with scientific and technical practice. Now in a very real way they can be equal 
and essential partners in the scientific or technical team, rather than being 
people performing a job for which the practising scientist or technologist has 
tended to regard himself as in some aspect trained and fitted to perform, but 
which only lack of time prevented him from doing. What one may witness is the 
information scientist changing from a grudgingly accepted economic necessity 
to an independent professional in his own right, an equal link in the scientific 
and technical communication chain and someone who, because of the breadth 
of the.area he so often has to cover, has more chance to be aware than has the 
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practising scientist and technologist of the dangers that can lie in too great a 
devotion to the pragmatic in the communication of information. Any further 
examination of this aspect would be an unwerrantable intrusion on the subject 
that is to be dealt with by Mr Rippon [‘Skills required to select, interact with and 
exploit external services to fit the user’s needs’, to be published in the February 
1973 issue of Proceedings], and one should now try to see what generalizations 
about structural change may be made. 

It must be only too obvious that the major change is that there will be /ess 
structure. In the ‘collecting’ or ‘library’ area many of the present separate 
functions, which give rise to separate structural units, are already disappearing. 
The ‘analysis’ function, from which abstracting is derived, is on a rapid decline, 
as also to a significant degree is the ‘synthesis’ function concerned with current 
awareness and to a certain degree the ‘searcn’ function. In other words, the 
technological developments that are leading to this decline of several separately 
recognized functions, and thus of formal structures, are themselves helping 
information services to be more in line with modern management preaching, 
that is greater informality and less structure. 

But we must make sure that these technological developments go hand-in- 
hand with the development of a new theoretical basis on which to build further. 
It is indeed ironical that information science, the handmaid of scientific research, 
should in a number of its present answers to information problems be providing 
technical but non-scientific solutions. In a paper presented in 1963 at the 
37th Aslib Annual Conference, and which deserves constantly to be re-read, 
B. C. Brookes said: ‘If information science is to live up to its claim to be a 
science, it must establish its own autonomous theoretical basis’.2 Nine years 
later there are still too few signs that his comment has borne fruit. 
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DISCUSSION 


In answer to a question from MR R. BEER (BP Chemicals) concerning Public Lending Rights, 
MR ARNOLD said he was in favour of organizing some contribution to the author, and any 
lending organization such as be had suggested should make some payment, possibly on the 
basis of a loan peroid. 


MR R. SEWELL (British Steel Conii asked xm ARNOLD to comment on the question of 
staff size at which it becomes feasible to organize information services on a product-orientated 
basis. 

MR ARNOLD said that experiments on such organization were in hand in ICI. Figures would 
obviously depend very much on local situations: with about nine professional staff a reasonable 
degree of product orientation could be arranged. 


MR B. T. STERN (Wellcome Foundation) asked to what extent could the idea of a project team, 
having a changing membership (as with chemists being replaced by production designers who 
are then joined by marketing staff) but retaining a ‘permanent’ information scientist, be 
extended to a non-research environment. 
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MR ARNOLD said that where there was no clear programme, the information scientists had to 
try to get on to as many project teams as seemed desirable. 


MR LESLIE WILSON (Director of Aslib) thought that Mr Arnold’s stated objective of total 
integration of the information function into the research and development team was un- 
desirably narrow. We were already living with some of the disadvantages of the historical 
accident that information services had evolved mainly in a research and development context 
with the almost exclusive emphasis on scientific and technical information. ‘The principle need 
for expansion of information services during the coming decade was likely to be in the econo- 
mic, commercial and sociological £sids. In addition, we ought to be concerning ourselves 
with management information or operational feedback, and with line communications. There 
was no difference of fundamental pricciple between these information activities and those which 
professional information staffs had traditionally pursued; yet they had been virtually ignored 
by the protession which then cursed its luck for being assigned a role approximating to that of 
a technician in a highly esoteric field of industrial activity. 

Our objective ought now to be the integration of all company information activities into a 
single function, under a unified infcrmation policy and carried out by a professional informa- 
tion systems manager. The advent of the computer, a powerful integrating factor, could be 
welcomed as a potent instrument of this kind of professional development during the next ten 
or fifteen years. 

MR ARNOLD said he agreed with almost everything that mR wiLson had said. He should have 
made it clear in his paper that although he had cited research and development specifically, 
he had assumed that there would be similar integration in all areas where information expertize 
was required. With apologies to ‘women’s lib.’, it was rather like using ‘ne’ as a generic for 
‘he and she’. 

THE CHAIRMAN (MR R. C. WRIGHT, Royal Aircraft Establishment) interjected that we should, 
nevertheless, be grateful to the information workers in science and technology who had 
pioneered information services. 

MR ARNOLD replted that it was difficult to define browsability without replacing it by another 
word that also needed defining. It had connections with serendipity, but an example would be 
clearer. If a chemist were looking up a reference on page 428 of a journal and found another 
reference of greater interest on page 474, which had nothing to do with the first, then this 
was a form of browsability which should be preserved. On the second question, he thought 
browsability was more important for the users, but that any information scientist worth his 
salt should spend time browsing, for example by reading Nature and Science, in order to 
widen his attitudes. MR ARNOLD expressed regret that, in his opinion, browsing was not 
increasing, probably due to pressure of work. Regarding the use of citation indexing for 
browsing, he did not think he was sufficiently informed to give an opinion. 


DR L. A. DE GEUS (CIBA-GEIGY, Basix) asked four questions relating to the speaker’s 
comments on browsability: (1) What does browsability mean in practicer (2) Does it apply to 
the information officer or the user? (3) Is browsability increasing? (4) Does citation indexing 
promote browsability ? 


MR P. O'N. HOEY (J. Lyons and Company) said that he would like to try and tie together Mr 
Wilson’s contributions and Mr Arnold’s paper, as follows: Whilst he agreed that it was essential 
for information/library workers to establish operational activities in <ll fields of business, 
from the conventional research to accounting, marketing, etc., he thought that in whichever 
of these fields the operation occurred the information/library worker must identify himself 
closely with the practising men and women of that field. He must be abl» to integrare himself 
with whatever the ‘bench’ happers to be: a computer, a market research Lureau or traditionally 
the test-tube type bench. 

In any event information/library workers had to adopt a different role, change the structure 
which currently existed; and yet it had been said that in ten years the profession had not yet 
established a basic starting point for itself. Establishing this starting point entailed getting into 
the job grades of one’s organization easily, so until this happened it did not make sense to try 
and change the role or the structure. In a small information/library unit such as his own, it 
was very difficult to establish a comparative status for his profession. He wondered if in larger 
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establishments like ICI, Unilever and British Steel Corporation, the problem was any smaller, if 
only because of the sheer weight of numbers of information/library workers who were able 
to create a good impression at several levels of the organization. 

MR M. 8$. DALTON (Unilever Research) agreed with ur Hoxr that information services should 
become more closely involved with the people they are serving. The pro-ession had worried 
a lot about status and less about the value of the information being passed on. Perhaps both of 
these may be improved by becoming more closely involved with the scientist. He saw the 
information function as being in two parts: (1) alerting scientists with titles; (2) the analysis/ 
intelligence function—which involves digesting the information. 

MR ARNOLD agreed that the profession had been too worried about its status. He said the 
more one could integrate with one’s user groups then the more likely one would evolve a 
structure compatible with the structure of the total organization. In addition, as some of the 
functions dwindled or became simplified the unit would become more flexible, and more 
capable of adapting to demands and new structures. 


External sources of information: the kinds 
of services and facilities offered and 
criteria for evaluation 


B. C. Vickery 


Assistant Director (Research & Development), 
Aslib 


Paper presented at the 46h Aslib Annual Conference, University of Sheffield, 24th- 
27th September 1972 


EVERY LIBRARY or information service is at bottom wholly dependent on 
sources of information external to it. It must acquire from outside all the 
documentary information that it transmits to users. But at this conference we 
are thinking more particularly of external agencies that provide material or 
services that might and could legitimately be provided internally. 

Many of the papers that follow will be specifically discussing one particular 
type of external source: agencies that produce files of references in machine- 
readable form. These agencies will either sell magnetic tapes or search them 
on request. But I would like to set such sources in a wider context, and think 
of the whole range of services that may be provided externally. 

There are four types of output that may be sought by the user of a library 
or information service: he can seek a document; a reference to a document; 
information or data that may be contained in documents; cr the identity of 
an institutional source of documents, references or information, A library 
can aim to meet all such demands from its own internal resources by providing: 


-a comprehensive local collection of documents; 

— a complete local index with references to all documents of potential interest; 

-an information service to dig out any requested data =rom its store of 
documents; 

— a complete local listing of institutional sources that may be contacted, 


In practice, of course, very few libraries can attempt to meet all demands and 
external services are used to supplement internal resources. 

To remind ourselves of the range of external sources upon which we draw, 
let us set up a tabulation in two dimensions. One relates to the type of output, 
as already mentioned, and tke other to the scope of service demanded. The user 
can seek a response to a specific query; a continuing current awareness service; 
or access to a cumulating file in which he can browse. Combining these two 
dimensions gives us twelve types of source (Table 1). 


Instead of acquiring a comprehensive document collection, we can rely in 
part on interlibrary loan (including, of course, photocopies), ‘on approval’ 
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TABLE 1: The range of external sources of information 





SCOPE OF SERVICE 
TYPE OF OUTPUT 


Response to Continuing current  Camulating file 

Specific query amareness service for bronsing 
Documents Interlibrary loan ‘On approval’ supply Reference library 
References Bibliographic centre Bulletin, notifications Reference index 
Information, data Data centre Data bulletin Compilation 
Institutional sources Referral service News bulletin Directory 


from booksellers, and consultation of external reference libraries. Rather than 
ourselves making a complete local index, references can be obtained from a 
bibliographic centre (e.g. MEDLARS), in regular bulletins (e.g. Physics 
Abstracts) or as SDI notifications, and in cumulative indexes (e.g. those of 
Chemical Abstracts). Detailed information can be sought from data centres (e.g. 
the Materials Technology Bureau at Harwell): some of these centres regularly 
produce bulletins recording new data, and many data compilations are available. 
For identifying institutional sources, a library can rely on an external referral 
service (such as Aslib Information Department), bulletins announcing new 
sources, and directories (such as Technical Services for Industry, published by the 
Department of Trade and Industry). 

Looked at it in this light, it is obvious that libraries have long been familiar 
with the problem of using external sources. Why are we holding a special 
conference about it at this time? There are a number of good reasons. First, 
even among the well-established external services, considerable changes are 
taking place—for example, the National Lending Library has vastly affected 
interlibrary loans, and the development of the Lending Unit of the British 
Library is going to alter the situation further. Second, external resources 
are becoming important in the new subject areas—look, for example, at con- 
ferences held this year and last by the Social Sciences Group of Aslib; at the 
growth of interest in commercial and economic information, including the 
European market; at services supplying product data, or at the development 
of technical data centres. Third, there is such a variety of new services emerging 
that it is difficult to keep track of them, and librarians themselves need a 
referral service. 

The remaining two reasons for a concentrated consideration of external 
sources are more closely connected with the detailed discussions that will 
ensue at this conference. First there is the very rapid growth of material in 
new physical forms—microform, and even more disturbingly, machine-readable 
form. Second, the costs of external services—though they have always been 
with us—now have to be looked at very carefully in comparison with in-house 
alternatives. 

Table 1 has given a bird’s-eye view of the kinds of external service available 
to the librarian. Among exhibitors at this conference can be found examples 
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of many of the types that I have indicated. Ruth Finer of Aslib Information 
Department has prepared a detailed account of the major computer-based 
services available in the UK.! There is little point in my trying to analyse this 
wealth of information, which you can each study at your leisure, But I would 
like to make a few general remarks about the computer-based services. 

The list that has been prepared by Aslib rightly concentrates on the main 
tapes available—forty-eight of them. Nearly all of the tapes contain files of 
bibliographic references, but a few of those listed record data—those of the 
Crystallographic Data Centre, the Mass Spectrometry Data Centre, and Dun’s 
Market Identifiers (data on UK companies). Even a scan of this list may not 
immediately reveal what a vast mass of references is now available on tape. A 
conservative estimate is that 34 million machine-readable bibliographic entries 
are now being recorded each year, and the total number of such entries on tape 
by the end of 1972 will be 24 million. 

The recording of data on tape is also growing. A few further examples may 
be given: (a) the Electronic Properties Information Center in California has 
two tape files, one bibliographic and the other recording the properties of 
semiconductors and insulators—last known purchase price is $3,500; (b) the 
magazine Fortune has a tape file of statistics on the largest US industrial com- 
panies, leasable at $1,000 a year; (c) Science Data Bank Incorporated has 
recorded on tape the properties of organic compounds from the well-known 
Handbook of Chemistry and Physics. 

The Aslib list notes the existence in the UK of computer centres that will 
provide current awareness (SDJ) or retrospective search services—for example, 
MEDLARS, UKCIS and INSPEC. This is a pattern developing in other 
countries, and of course the librarian is not restricted to using services in his 
own country. In the USA, there is the Institute for Scientific Information, 
also services at universities in Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kansas, Ohio, Pittsburgh; and those of Information Interscience Incorporated 
(31). In Canada there are the National Science Library and the Research Council 
of Alberta. On the European continent there are services in Copenhagen, 
Stockholm and elsewhere. Just coming into serious use are systems for on-line 
consultation of computer files such as SCISEARCH for current ISI tapes, and 
the ESRO Space Documentation Service. 

Many of the speakers that follow in this conference will be concentrating on 
the problems presented by computer-based external sources, although some pay 
attention to printed sources such as abstracts. I hope that there will also be 
opportunity to discuss some of the other types of service shown in Table 1, 
particularly those that provide social and commercial information: It is clear 
from papers presented at recent Aslib meetings that there are considerable 
problems and opportunities here.2-6 

For the purpose of these discussions, I have defined our concern as ‘external 
agencies that provide material or services that might and could legitimately 
be provided internally’. The. use of such external sources raises four main 
types of question: 


1. Content—does their content adequately match local information needs? 
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2. Form—does their physical form create handling problems? 

3. Cost—is their cost competitive with alternative sources? 

4. Consequences—what effects will their use have on existing services, directly 
and indirectly? 


The content of an external source is first of all a matter of its coverage. Is the range 
of documents, references, data or institutional entries that it offers likely to cover 
local needs? To answer this question may require some careful sampling of the 
potential source and comparison with a known local demand. If the source 
is to be purchased outright for retrospective search—a reference index, a 
compilation or a directory—then one must also consider what proportion of it 
is likely to be relevant locally and how much unwanted material the source 
contains. It is rare indeed that a single external source, of any kind, will give 
adequate coverage. If alternative sources are available, more sampling and 
comparison are necessary to assess their overlap and relative value. 

There ate other aspects of content to be taken into account in evaluating 
external sources. First, their cwrrency: how up-to-date are they ? how recent is the 
information supplied in response to specific queries or as current awareness? 
how frequently is a cumulative file updated, or a new edition produced? Second, 
their presentation: for example, services providing references may not include 
abstracts, which may be considered essential for local needs; data compilations 
may be organized in ways that do not suit local users; indexing may fail to 
analyse documents from viewpoints of local interest. Third, can one ascertain 
anything about the reliability of an external source—is its content accurate? 
does it always give prompt service? can one be sure that it will endure and will 
not be closed down for economic or other reasons ? 

External services come in varied physical forms that may create handling 
problems. All librarians have suffered from the loose-leaf compilation that must 
be painstakingly updated. Documents on interlibrary loan may arrive in micro- 
form, readable only by an apparatus situated within the local library. Computer- 
produced reference lists can be on clumsy paper sheets. All such variant physical 
forms create difficulties, increase local handling costs, and may not be readily 
accepted by the user. The outstanding example of a physical form with special 
handling problems is of course the file on magnetic tape, and you will be hearing 
a great deal about this from later speakers. 

Even if an external service is adequate as to coverage, currency and presenta- 
tion, is reliable and can be handled without too much difficulty, there is still the 
question of cost to be considered. This is a difficult area of evaluation, because 
it is not just a question of the purchase price. One has to think of the whole cost 
involved in acquiring, handling and making available a particular service— 
whether it be interlibrary loans, external abstracts journals, data compilations, or 
references on tape. Further, one has to compare this cost with that of alternatives 
—other external services or the cost of providing the service internally. 

Such comparisons are not easy. Consider interlibrary loan: when is it cheaper 
to borrow rather than to buy? or to obtain photocopies of articles? Quantita- 
tive discussions of these questions have been published, but they depend on 
collecting a fair amount of data about the use patterns. What are the relative 
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economics of scanning primary journals to buildup alocal index, or relying on an 
externally-produced indexing service—whether computerized or not? Or 
consider a very expensive data and reference compilation, such as Beilstein’s 
handbook of organic chemistry—what is the true cost incurred if one does not 
buy it? What extra search effort by library staff and users will be involved? 

One last aspect of using external sources is important in evaluation: what 
consequences Will they have for the existing service and its users? ‘The effects can 
be complex. Any marked dependence on external services will of course con- 
siderably alter the work pattern in a library: interlibrary loan may be accentuated 
in relation to acquisition; the volume of local abstracting and indexing may be 
drastically reduced; expert knowledge of external sources may become more 
important; if mechanized search of externally produced tapes is introduced, 
expertise in computer use has to be developed. 

There may be second-order effects. Suppose, for example, that computer 
search of tapes produces a host of references that would not otherwise be 
discovered locally. The reading patterns of users may change, no longer match- 
ing the local stock of documents, and creating an increased demand for inter- 
library loan and photocopies—with consequent increase in costs. If the library 
staff are no longer required regularly to scan incoming journals for indexing, 
will their familiarity with current subject developments decrease, making them 
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less effective in reader service? If on-line search facilities are introduced, is 
this going to mean less reference search for library staff (users will themselves 
sit at the terminals) or more (users will not want to spend their time at the 
terminals)? 

We need to know a great deal more about the costs and consequences of 
using external services. Let me concentrate on just one set of possibilities, out- 
lined in Figure 1. It shows various modes of meeting local needs for current 
awareness and retrospective search. Current primary journals, circulated or 
displayed, are the simplest mode of current awareness, and a store of them 
is built up for back search. A library may rely on further external services— 
published current lists and indexes. However, most libraries also rely on locally 
produced lists and indexes, built up by scanning current publications. 
The situation is now complicated by the availability of lists and indexes on 
magnetic tape. These tapes are used to produce published lists and indexes, but 
can also be used as a source of selective notifications, local printouts, and 
responses to queries. 

All the ascending double lines in the figure represent different modes of 
providing for current awareness or retrospective search. In Aslib Research and 
Development Department, we have been doing a fair amount of thinking about 
how the costs and consequences of using each mode might be explored. How 
is the individual information service going to choose a cost-effective mix of 
usesP We visualize the possibility of getting the co-operation of a group of 
industrial firms, with whose help we could collect data on costs incurred and 
consequences encountered, as a series of case histories. From such data we 
would hope to develop a generalized quantitative model, from which guidance 
as to choice in particular situations could be obtained. 

I have tried to present a summary view of the range of external services upon 
which we can draw, and of the evaluation problems that they create. There 
is little doubt that the continuing growth of the ‘information industry’ is going 
to present us with an increasing variety of services—some cheap, some expensive 
—and that ever more careful and quantitative judgement will be required in 
choosing among them. 
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DISCUSSION 


MR B. T. STERN (Wellcome Foundation) made a plea for the inclusion in any cost evaluation 
of an external service of an accurate figure for the costs incurred by an organization in using 
the service internally. He had found that in a particular field, some apparently cheap services 
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did not fall within fustifieble cost levels, solely because the service came in what was for his 
organization’s purposes a form difficult to manipulate. 


MR V. BISKE (Butmah Oi!) urged that simpler sources of information such as public libraries 
and local offices of Government departments should not be overlooked. He also expressed 
surprise that it had been thought necessary to put on tape the data contained in the Handbook of 
Chemistry and Physics, since this was already available in an easily-handled single volume. 

MR VICKERY agreed that in his view a computerized version of the Handbook of Chemistry and 
Physics was unlikely to be able to meet the requirements for quick and frequent search as 
effectively as a printed version. However, it seemed likely that in the course of time a great deal 
of data would not be available in any other than a machine-readable form; as an example, the 
data collected by Garvey and Griffiths in the course of their investigations of information 
exchange among psychologists and others was only available on tape, for manipulation and 
re-analysis by other researchers. 


` DR B. G. DUTTON (ICI Mond) suggested that, now tape services are beginning to receive wide 
acceptance and use, the next problem is to provide facilities for transferring relevant items from 
a wide selection of services to in-house tape systems without further key-punching. 

MR VICKERY replied that some services, such as Compendex, were already willing to provide 
selections on tape, but the problem of integrating the selections with a personal system still 
remained difficult. 


DR W. E. BATTEN (UKCIS), in agreeing with Mr Stern’s suggestion, wished to add a plea 
that, when we are told how cheap it is to do a job in-house, we should also be told whether the 
librarian is being charged for accommodation, use of the Xerox, computer time, electricity 
charges and other overheads. It seemed to him that there was plenty of cheating going on by 
proponents of both sides of this par-icular argument. 


MR R. BEER (BP Chemicals) wished to know how the small information unit without a 
computer would be able to get its data in future; would there ever be a Central Data Bank 
which could be accessed by telephone? 

MR VICKERY replied that single service which would do everything anyone wanted would 
never be supplied, because it would be hopelessly uneconomic and inefficient. It is the whole 
complex network of information services of all kinds which will provide this service, as in 
fact it does now, and the best approach to the problem is to develop the whole network 
concept so that every information unit can contribute its expertise for the benefit of the 
community. 


MR F. LIEBESNY (Transociates) stressed the difference between cost and cost-effectivenesss, 
viz. that the latter should include some evaluation of the effectiveness of the information 
obtained. He urged Aslib to extend its published survey of available tape services to include 
all secondary services available in the UK. He also wished to mention the role of the language 
consultant, who does more than translating and Interpreting, but also advises on abstracting, 
indexing, etc., of foreign language material. 

MR VICKERY agreed with the need for cost-effectiveness measurement. Cost was cnly one 
aspect of evaluation, and problems of content, handling and consequences all related to effective- 
ness, If all these things could be combined into one cost-effectiveness figure, then we would 
have a very adequate measure for assessing the different ways of handling one’s problems. 


MR L. WILSON (Aslib) welcomed Mr Liebesny’s remarks about the role of Aslib in surveying 
and describing external services for the benefit of members, but he also saw a necessity to 
define Aslib’s operational role in relation to external services for their further benefit. 
Members accepted the function of Aslib’s Information Department as an entry point into the 
network of conventional services. Was the same principle applicable to entry to mechanized 
services? There was undoubtedly an analogy between Aslib’s established training function 
and the advanced training, advice and practical help that Aslib could give in relation to the 
effective use of mechanized services. He and his staff were studying the nature of the member- 
ship’s needs in these respects but the guidance of members themselves would be a valuable 
contribution to these studies. 
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MR A. C. CLARE (GKN) wondered whether the whole area of cost-effectiveness was not 
impossible of quantifiable measurement, for example, how could one apply numerical value 
to upper-case computer printout versus a well-produced printed bulletin. 

MR VICKERY agreed that the whole area was a difficult one, which was wy he had spoken of 
‘consequences’ rather than ‘effectiveness’, and benefit considerations inevitably relied heavily 
on subjective judgment. The fact that measurement in this area was difficult was, however, 
no reason why we should not attempt to do it. 

MISS C. HALL (Thompson Organization) asked whether Aslib could provide some form of 
evaluation of external services for its members. 

MR VICKERY replied that in general, in evaluating services, one can only evaluate from a 
specific point of view; that 1s to say, one has to decide if a service is valuable in a 
specific situation, for a specific set of needs. The most Aslib could do in the general sense would 
be to provide evaluation by precise, clear and full description, so that a prospective user could 
assess the extent to which his needs matched the description. There is no possibility of Aslib 
in effect putting a five-star label on one service and a one-star label on another; there are 
circumstances in which one prefers a one-star hotel to a five-star one, and all evaluation depends 
on the needs of the individual user. 


MR P. J. WAY (Esso Petroleum) asked whether any efforts had been made to quantify the value 
of information services to research workers or others. 

MR VICKERY said that the problem of measuring value was very severe. Information services 
are often serving a Research and Development activity, which is itself not directly a money- 
making activity, and the distance of the information sezvice from the profit-making end of a 
process made it hard to put a money tag on its value. Some exploratory work, as for example 
assessment of value in terms of time saved, had been done, but even this was difficult to 
quantify, because to an individual, information acquisition is a continuous process, and to 
isolate the system contribution to his information input is not only very hard, but also involves 
a lot of interference with the individual. Nevertheless, the effort to quantify value would 
continue. 


MR D. V. ARNOLD (ICI Petrochemicals) observed that we seemed to be worrying too much 
about values judged in terms of pounds and pence. There are signs that the wheel 1s beginning 
to turn very slightly in the other direction and that certain important values are beginning 
to be accepted as matters of judgment. It was his view also that we should be far less disturbed 
by accountants if we could face their questioning with details of actual costs. Unfortunately, 
information people have only too frequently been unable to produce well-founded cost 
figures. It also pays to know how much an external organization would charge to provide an 
existing internal service. 

In closing the discussion, THE CHAIRMAN (MR M. J. TERRELL) said that one problem was that 
of the overlap in coverage of the machine-based services, because in some situations it was 
possible to find oneself buying the same item several times. Another problem was that of 
adding material generated in-house to an outside service, because frequently an external 
service was complementary to, and not a substitute for, an existing internal service. 


The use of external data bases to extend 
current awareness services based on 
internal resources at AERE Harwell 


T. E. Terry and P. J. Jones 


Information Officer and Deputy Information Officer, 
Atomic Energy Research Establishment, Harwell 


Paper presented at the 46th Ashtb Annual Conference, University of Sheffield, 24th- 
27th September 1972 


MOST OF US in the last few years have been faced with providing information 
services with reduced staff and smaller budgets. I will describe how we have met 
this problem in an information service operating in a large research establish- 
ment, particularly by introducing a computerized SDI system, partly to replace, 
partly to extend, a current awareness service based originally on an extensive 
visual scanning of the literature. 

I hope that this paper and others you will hear will provide a zange of practical 
experience that will cover aspects that impinge on your owa problems, and 
that from them a few signposts may begin to be visible. I would like to stress 
that this paper will not be a tidy summary of a completed operation. We are 
very much in the middle of it, still learning and still changing. 

Harwell is part of the UK Atomic Energy Authority and employs a staff of 
about 5,200, of whom about 1,100 are qualified scientists and engineers; it spends 
about £15 millions per annum on research and development. About 30 per cent 
of the Harwell work is directed at or closely associated with the UK nuclear 
power programme. 

During its first few years, Harwell’s main task was to establish the scientific 
background required for the design and construction of the production plants 
for fissile material. In the 19508, the Harwell programme inclhided work on the 
development of nuclear reactors as producers of economic power, on the pro- 
duction and marketing of radioisotopes, and on fusion. This necessitated 
involvement in a wide range of subjects, and in the 1960s Harwell emerged as a 
multi-disciplinary, multi-purpose research and development laboratory. 

In the late 1960s it was conceded that nuclear power was proven and esta- 
blished and no longer needed such a big research effort. The decision was taken 
therefore to make a major change in Harwell’s programme and to embark on 
research and development which would be closely linked with industry and 
strongly market-oriented. The decision was consistent with the policy of the 
Minister of Technology, as he then was, to redeploy government resources and 
funds to more immediate and short-term research, 

Figure 1 shows in broad outline the three main areas of work at Harwell and 
the massive redeployment of professional manpower which has been brought 
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FIG. 1: AERE Harsell—Profeusional manpower on progransmes. (Reproduced by 
permission from Arom, 185, March 1972, p. 44-) 


about over the past five years. Effort on the Industrial Programme has been 
increased from about 5 per cent in 1966/67 to about 40 per cent with a farther 
increase anticipated for 1974/75. The Reactor Programme has remained fairly 
constant and the Underlying Programme has been reduced by over a half. The 
figure also shows the reduction in professional staff which has occurred since 
1966/67. 

Up to 1968, the Harweil Information Service was entirely a manual (or visual) 
system. The current awareness service was based on a weekly information 
bulletin which was supplemented by individual notifications of journal and 
report literature. Items for the bulletin and notifications were selected from the 
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literature by visual scanning. At a very rough estimate, this involved searching 
over half a million journal articles a year and also some 65,000 reports, of which 
15,000 were scanned directly, but the majority through secondary sources. 

As the new programme of work at Harwell began to develop in the late 1960s 
and early 1970s, it became cleaz-that the standard of the information services 
would deteriorate seriously if they attempted to provide for the interests of the 
whole of Harwell by the well established manual methods. 

Table 1 shows the total number of professional staff allocated to the central 
information services since 1966/67. The number for 1971/72 shows a reduction 
of just over 20 per cent on that for 1966/67 for the total professional staff, but of 
nearly 40 per cent in those providing a service. Compare this with the overall 
reduction in professional staff of a little over 15 per cent shown in Figure 1. 
The effects of cuts in staff have been compounded by cuts in expeaditure which 
limit the use that can be made of commercial services. 


TABLE 1: Harwell Information Office—Profersional Staff 


Providing U.K. input 


Providing to international 
Year Information nuclear information Total 
Service systems 
1966/67 9 o 9 
1967/68/69 84 1$ 10 
1969/70 7% 1} 9 
1970/71/72 5$ 14 7 
1972/73 st } 6 


Table 1 also shows the number of staff engaged in providing input to the 
International Nuclear Information System and Nuclear Science Abstracts, work 
which has made inroads into effort available for internal services. In return for 
such work we are supplied with the magnetic tapes from which we can provide 
computerized SDI. 

Experience at Harwell has shown, and this is supported by Sabel’s studies in 
the 1960s,! that more use is made of formal information services by applied 
projects and that projects engaged in basic research tend to use their own 
resources. The redeployment of professional stat away from underlying research 
to applied research has probably increased significantly the total number of 
potential users of the information services. 

From January 1969, a regular supply of magnetic tapes for Nuclear Science 
Abstracts (NSA) was offered by the USAEC as part of a collaborative agree- 
ment, under which the UKAEA abstracted and indexed UK published material 
for NSA. An experimental SDI source using the tapes was set up by a visiting 
consultant who had taken part in the establishment of an identical system using 
the same tapes at the University of California, Berkeley. In the first year of 
operation over one hundred users, most of them Harwell staff, were put on the 
service. 

Until the availability of the NSA tapes, no atterapts had been made to 
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establish computer-based services because the interests of Harwell were so wide 
that no one tape covered them, and we had carried out studies which showed 
that it was not worth the effort of setting up an independent service. Experience 
of SDI services was limited to participation in experiments run by Euratom 
and by Inspec, and to a profile with ISI. The early experimerts with the NSA 
tapes which were carried out under OSTI sponsorship demonstrated the accept- 
ability of an SDI service from these tapes. 
We therefore found ourselves in the situation where: 


(1) the current awareness services based on visual scanning had to be reduced; 

(2) we were being asked to provide services in a wider range of subject areas 
and despite the overall decrease in staff at Harwell the demand was, if 
anything, increasing. l 

(3) we were being asked increasingly for information relating to the commercial 
exploitation of R & D and this involved scanning news and other material 
not included in any data base. 


However, the data bases will certainly cover articles from journals of the 
learned societies and similar literature, that is, just the literature that is of 
primary interest to the scientists working on underlying research or research 
related to the reactor programme. Our experience with SDI from NSA tapes 
had already shown that in such fields scientists who had been used to receiving a 
tailor-made notification service based on visual scanning and the close under- 
standing by information staff of their interests were prepared to accept the lower 
precision of computer matching against profiles. We therefore decided to shift 
the emphasis of visual scanning heavily towards the industrial programme and 
to use computer SDI for the bulk of the individual current ewareness in the 
other research areas. At the same time, to reduce costs, we explored the extent 
to which recipients would be willing to accept output from profiles written for 
a group of people with closely related interests. 

For those of you who are not well acquainted with Nuclear Sctence Abstracts, I 
would point out that its coverage is very wide, including considerable areas 
of materials science, chemistry and medicine and biology for example. Never- 
theless our interests at Harwell had extended beyond the scope of NSA and we 
had to look to the use we could make of other data bases whilst having very 
little money to make extensive use of them. It was agreed that the libraries of 
the whole of the UKAEA should co-operate and that Aldermaston, whose 
reliance on NSA is less than ours, should purchase the tapes of certain other 
data bases and supply an SDI service to the whole of the Authority from these 
tapes. They started with Chemical Titles and then added the Irspec tapes. We 
have less experience of obtaining access to other data bases, by subscribing to 
individual profiles with commercial services. The reason for this is that the 
cost would have to be borne by the users’ Division and this introduced a marked 
bias against their use. Several scientists at Harwell participated in the early 
experimental profiles, but none decided to continue when they had to pay for them. 

How then, has the planned extension of computer SDI worked out? 

The number of users of the NSA service at Harwell has grown to 124 out of 
a total of 159. The majority of the Harwell users, seventy-seven, are engaged 
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on the reactor programme. Industrial research accounts for the next highest 
group of users at thirty-one, with underlying research trailing with sixteen users. 
Eight of the profiles provide a service to a group of users. The Chemical Titles 
setvice operated by AWRE has twenty-eight users at Harwell while the Inspec 
service has twelve. Six of the Inspec users are also on the CT service. The main 
use of Inspec and CT services at Harwell has been to extend the subject coverage 
for the industrial projects. 

The development of computerized SDI services at Harwell has proceeded 
very much as planned, although the manual system has continued to form the 
central core of the information service, with effort divided between the in- 
dustrial, reactor and underlying programmes in roughly the same proportions 
as the scientific manpower. 

The reason for this continuing need for the manual system in all areas is 
that most R & D projects have many layers of interests, some of which cannot be 
satisfied by any mechanized SDI service. Some interests are basic to a project 
and are fairly static, because they are concerned with established techniques. 
These are easy meat to a mechanized SDI service. Other interests are fluid 
and may change as frequently as once every six months. Examples are interests 
raised by the changing problems of the industrial customer. Technically, these 
may present no difficulties to the mechanized SDI service, but the effort of 
rewriting profiles and altering records may become quite unacceptable. Still 
other interests just cannot be defined in a profile statement. Exemples are the 
impact of developments which may occur in the future, such as new processes or 
materials. These can only be satisfied by a system based on scanning by humans 
who are clever enough to see a potential interaction of two un-elated items of 
information, but are not clever enough to instruct a machine to do this. Some 
information, such as news items, is not recorded on the magnetic tapes available 
and, even if it was, it would be obsolete by the time it appeared. 

Finally, and this is not the least of our reasons for maintaining visual scanning 
on such a scale, we do not see how an information service can continue to 
provide a live and effective service if its members do not have daily contact with 
the literature. 

Having heard how we introduced and extended mechanized SDI to take its 
place in an overall system, you may be interested in a brief account of how it 
has worked in practice. The system came into operation on schedule, the tapes 
arrived regularly on time (except once when it was held up by the Customs) and 
in general we had little difficulty in running the tapes successfully, although 
we still came across snags, even after two years’ operation. However, compared 
with the difficulties which we had heard many others had had, we felt we could 
congratulate ourselves. Then the blow fell. 

Earlier this year, with little warning, a heavily revised thesaurus was intro- 
duced for indexing at the same time that NSA started using a new format and 
this meant changing from a numerical system for searching (each indexing term 
was given a code number) to the indexing terms themselves. 

We had chosen to take advantage of the experience gained at the University 
of California and to use the simple procedure of matching against the code 
numbers, so we had to rewrite our programs to match against alphabetical 
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index terms instead. At the same time we had to set about rewriting all the 
profiles to meet the large number of changes in the thesaurus. It is seldom 
realized how large is the investment that one has made in writing profiles. With a 
controlled vocabulary this can be brought home very forcibly if the vocabulary 
is changed. 

We have come to the conclusion that it is better to set up a system which is 
as flexible as it is reasonable, rather than one which is as simple as possible. 
We intend to give ourselves the opportunity to match against any biblio- 
graphic element contained on the tape, whether it be index term, words in the 
title, author, or journal title, using natural language techniques. Such an 
approach offers the possibility of searching tapes from different data bases with 
the minimum of conversion. An example of such an approach is the system used 
by the Royal Institute of Technology in Stockholm which has been described by 
Dr B. V. Tell.2 

We overcame or are overcoming these difficulties and at Harwell SDI has 
found its place and is being used to provide a regular operational service. It 
may not be at the forefront of the information service which, if it is to participate 
actively and intelligently in the work of the establishment, must be able to 
anticipate new interests and change direction rapidly. But it is being used to 
provide the base load, and to leave to the human system the more stimulating 
work of looking ahead and anticipating requirements, which in turn comes from 
working actively in the support of scientific teams engaged in research, and of 
teams engaged in selling a product, in this case research. 
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THIS PAPER is an attempt to give the picture of a somewhat different approach 
from that at Harwell. Descriptions of the systems and the data Fases being used 
at Aldermaston have already been recorded in some detail, especially by L. 
Corbett,!:2,3 and so will not be repeated here. I would on the other hand like 
to say something about the policy behind the decision to use external data bases, 
to include some more up-to-date assessments of the use being made of these 
services and their present costs, and finally some plans for future developments. 

Before starting to write this paper I read Tom Whitehall’s paper ‘A future for 
the bulletin?’ which he read to the Aslib Electronics Group Conference in 
June this year,4 and I must say I felt like a hypochondriac reading the Home 
Doctor—I had just about all the problems cumulated in this paper from the 
questionnaires returned from some ninety special libraries. At least it was 
comforting to see that so many other librarians had tackled the problems in a 
familiar way. 

There appears to be no disputing that the provision of some kind of current 
awareness service is a firm commitment of most information services: it is the 
methods used to supply these services that differ widely. So far there is no one 
system that is the undisputed answer. Neither is there even an accepted set of 
measurements or standards by which the effectiveness of a system may be 
determined, and since the final assessment must be the opinion of the user, it is 
likely to be difficult to define any units that will enable comparisons to be made 
of systems used by different information services. 

So far it appears that the most effective information services are those that 
select from all the methods available, using as many, and in such proportions, 
as ate found to be appropriate to their customers’ needs, and to their own 
capacities. This has certainly been the experience at Aldermaston, and has 
led to a mixture of manual and mechanized systems, either initiated internally 
or using external sources. The proportion of current awareness service resulting 
from scanning current journals as opposed to services purchased from external 
sources, as well as the proportion that is manually as agaiast mechanically 
compiled, depends on a series of factors. These may be simplified into the two 
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basic categories of ‘user needs’ and ‘supplier facilities’. Here the supplier is the 
internal information department or library. We should look at these two factors 
in a little more detail. 


User needs 

The demands for services made on an information department ate not as well 
defined as some information staff pretend. It is rather fashionable to talk with 
great reverence of ‘user needs’, yet few individual users have any clear idea of 
what they want. Most are only too eager to know what services are possible, 
to give them a trial and to assess their worth. This has lead to much confusion 
between real user needs and imagined benefits from services that appear to 
suit customers. A further confusion can arise in attempting to transfer a service 
which satisfactorily meets the needs of one user to cover the requirements of 
another, and yet this must often be done to some degree in this world of 
economic reality. 

At Aldermaston the overall current awareness needs are the sum of those 
of a sizeable research and development staff with a surprisingly wide range of 
subject interests, some changing with great rapidity. The staff is made up of 
many different professional levels and is distributed over a fairly wide geo- 
graphical area. In fact, the user needs have about all the possible customer 
variables. AWRE is an R & D establishment organized as a number of Divi- 
sions, each with a specific subject discipline (e.g. applied physics, chemical 
engineering), contributing to overall projects as appropriate to their discipline. 
A service suitable to such conditions would not necessarily suit those of a more 
closely knit community or one with a narrower overall field of interest. 


Information facilities 
The facilities available to the librarian to meet the user needs are basically 
staff and money. Either of these in unlimited amounts would certainly reduce 
the problems, but because real life situations impose limitations, and these days 
they ate pretty severe ones, each has to be used as economically as possible. At 
Aldermaston the information staff is small in number; the ratio of information 
staff to user served has not changed from that given by Corbett as approximately 
I : 200.1 

Whitehall’s paper? lists, in a very thorough way, the principal current aware- 
ness systems being used by a wide section of the information services in this 
country. At risk of over-simplification they may be regarded essentially as: 


(a) The circulation to users of the current literature itself, either on a routine 
basis or individually selected by the information staff on known customer 
interest. This is perhaps the extreme in do-it-yourself service and although 
economic of information staff is expensive in periodical subscriptions and 
of course in users’ effort. 

(b) The use of externally produced and published services that more or less 
fit the interest fields of the users. In this category one should include 
information bulletins compiled by similar, or near similar, organizations, 
the regular circulation of appropriate current awareness journals or 
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current contents lists and the more comprehensive abstracts journals. 

(c) The use of customer profiles with one or more external tape searching 
SDI services. 

(d) Use of individual and group profiles for searching one or more tape 
data bases within the organization. 

(e) In-house production of an information bulletin or bulletins tailored to 
the users’ interests and compiled in the main by manually scanning a set 
of ‘core’ or high yield journals. 

Clearly these basic methods are not directly comparable, and no one of them 
is in itself entirely sufficient, although it is likely that with a large information 
staff and very generous periodicals subscription fund the internal journal 
scanning and bulletin compilation is very near to the ideal. Unfortunately few 
organizations are able to approach this state and so resort to a combination of 
these basic systems in varying proportions. 

At Aldermaston we certainly circulate current periodicals. By careful selection 
of ‘core’ journals, many users are provided, not just with references to articles of 
interest, but with the literature itself. At least for some this service is about the 
most rapid possible, but there are very many snags to journal circulation, as all 
librarians will know. 

Externally-produced current awareness lists are also used whenever appro- 
priate, and where the users are willing to devote greater effort to scanning. 
Clearly the fortnightly task of looking through Nuclear Science Abstracts, or 
even selected sections of it, is not one lightly undertaken; nevertheless some 
usets prefer the wide coverage of such services. Current Papers in Physics and 
Current Contents ate used extensively, and in some cases bulletins covering more 
specialized subject fields are used. The Information Bulletin compiled by the 
Harwell Information Section is distributed widely within AWRE. 

Where smaller groups of user profiles or individual interests extend beyond 
the subject scope of the tape data bases scanned internally, arrangements have 
been made to place these profiles with outside SDI services using more appro- 
priate data bases. Some examples of such isolated interest fields at Aldermaston 
arise from diversification activities that fall within the life sciences and these are 
not covered by the tapes at present used for in-house SDI searching. 

The preparation of tailor-made current awareness bulletins at Aldermaston 
has always been directly related to the information staff capacity. Some years 
ago we wete able to compile five weekly-bulletins covering the major subject 
disciplines of the Establishment. Unfortunately the effort required to maintain 
this service is no longer available and the bulletins have dwindled to one 
(covering the specialized engineering interests of AWRE). On the other hand, 
the library has had the added commitment of providing the journal scanning 
services for the Mass Spectrometry Bulletin produced by the Mass Spectrometry 
Data Centre based at Aldermaston. Thus the shortage of information staff has 
led to the increasing adoption of in-house data base scanning to maintain an 
acceptable current awareness service. 


Internal Tape-search Services 
At present three data base tapes are searched regularly against users’ interest 
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‘profiles’. They are Chemical Titles tapes (CT), which have been used to provide a 
chemical literature current awareness service for the past six years: INSPEC, 
which has been searched regularly for about two years and Nuclear Science 
Abstracts titles tapes (NSA) for about the same time. Search is made in all cases 
for selected words or word roots in the titles of the references, and in a limited 
number of search questions for authors or for journal titles. With both NSA 
and INSPEC some searches also include the subject categories on the tapes. 

Simple Boolean logic is used to give any degree of and, or and not combina- 
tions. The sof facility is employed with effect where scanning is used as a ‘back 
up’ for the thorough manual scanning of set ‘core’ journals, as is the case in 
compiling the Mass Spectrometry Bulletins 

The SDI services are in process of extension by searching the tapes of the 
contents of the fortnightly US Government Reports Announcements (USGRA). 

Difficulties, however, are being experienced in the reformatting of these for 
use with the search programme at present in use. Unfortunately our somewhat 
limited programming effort has had to be diverted to other urgent needs, in 
particular that of programming to reformat the CT tapes in readiness to con- 
tinue the service after their expected format change. Report literature is of very 
considerable importance to the R & D staff at AWRE and inclusion of the 
USGRA tapes in our SDI service is regarded as a high priority. 


User evaluation 

Print-out from the searches is made in duplicate using NCR paper; both copies 
are sent to the customer, who is asked to return one copy marked to indicate 
references that he (a) considers relevant to his interests and (b) wishes to borrow 
from the library. Although ‘relevance’ here is not capable of very strict defini- 
tion, and is open to a variety of interpretations, it is the indication of a successful 
‘hit’ as assessed by the user. Corbett has given some results of ‘second response’ 
assessments, these being confirmations or otherwise of the relevance category 
after seeing the full text of the literature?. Analysis of more recent user returns 
have shown no significant change of pattern. An indication of the desire to 
borrow the literature cannot necessarily be taken as a measure of high relevance 
as some references of greater value are followed up by personal visits to the 
library shelves, while interest in reading an article might also be independent of 
its relevance to the profile concerned. The system is purely a working arrange- 
ment that has been found to be effective, particularly in ensuring feedback to the 
information staff vital in monitoring profiles and adjusting them to give 
maximum extraction of useful references. 


System evaluation 
User statistics and operating costs have been analysed for the year July 1971 to 
June 1972, and the results compared with those obtained two years ago. A 
summary of the use being made of the services is given in Table 1. It will be 
seen that the numbers of profiles have increased in all cases, but it should be 
remembered that profiles in many cases refer to research teams, so that the total 
numbers of users of the services is considerably greater. 

An analysis of costs for the same period is given in Table z. Here the overall 
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TABLE 1: AIPRE internal SDI tape services use during year July 1971-June 1972 


CT INSPEC NSA 
Number of profiles 86 (70) 57 (46) 46 (43) 
Number of questions 229 (230) 151 (125) 116 (120) 
Number of search words 3,233 (2,800) 2,254 (1,700) 2,088 (2,100) 
Average number of references 3,350 (3,200) 1,600 (1,000) $825 (700) > 


per run 


Nose: Figures in parentheses are corresponding values for 1969/70. (See ref. 3.) 


TABLE 2: AWRE internal SDI tape services cost during year July 1971-—June 1972 


CT INSPEC NSA 
Overall cost £2,956 (2,160) £3,498 (3,000) £498 (480) 
Average cost per profile £34.3 (30) £61.3 (65) £10.8 (11) 
Average cost per question £12.9 (9) £23.2 (25) £4.3 (4) 
Average cost per search word £0.89 (0.75) £1.55 (1.75) £0.23 (0.225) 
Average cost pet reference 3.5P (4) 8.5p (12) 3p (3) 


Noże: Figures in parentheses are corresponding values for 1969/70. (See ref. 3.) 


costs include the annual tape subscriptions together with the computer search 
and print-out costs. Comparing these with corresponding figures for the year 
1969/70 it is seen that in all cases there has been some increase in overall costs. 
This is accounted for mainly by increased machine costs since the tape sub- 
scription charges have not gone up appreciably. The NSA tapes are received 
free of charge from the USAEC. 

The picture for both CT and INSPEC shows some increase in the number of 
profiles searched (23 per cent CT and 24 per cent INSPEC), resulting in an 
increase with average output of references per run (47 per cent CT and 60 per 
cent INSPEC), and although the overall costs have gone up (37 per cent CT 
and 17 per cent INSPEC) there has been a decrease in the cost per reference 
(25 per cent CT and 29 per cent INSPEC). Clearly there is a limit to the number 
of useful profiles that can originate from within a research establishment, but 
it is doubtful whether we have yet reached the maximum. We certainly have not 
reached the optimum of profiles to give the most economic output. 

A careful study of the three data bases in use at Aldermaston is being made 
by Mr G. Walker. He has already carried out an initial survey from the print-outs 
matked and returned by the users to determine for each data base the pattern of 
journal titles containing references relevant to different subject interests. This 
has been extended to study the coverage and overlap of the journals between 
the data bases in relation to the overall interest of the Establishment. The 
project is preliminary to experiments to merge the tapes before search runs in 
order to save machine time. Some interesting results have already emerged and 
will be the subject of a paper to be published later this year. 

So far I have not mentioned the other data base tapes received and processed 
regularly at Aldermaston. By rights these should be regarded as the most 
important of all the current awareness tapes since they are of equal interest to all 
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types of library. I mean of course the BNB/MARC tapes. We are using these, 
not only as a source medium for cataloguing data on AMCOS (Aldermaston 
Mechanized Ordering and Cataloguing System) but also as an announcement 
source of the published material for purchase for the library. Very briefly this is 
done by running the tapes against the broad subject interest of the Establish- 
ment defined by the appropriate Dewey Classifications. References likely to be _ 
of interest are extracted and printed out in full and at the same time stored on a 
‘potential requirements file’ (PRF). Orders are made by calling up the SBN 
concerned via an on-line terminal and indicating certain purchasing details such 
as the number of copies required. From the PRF all data necessary to identify 
the literature is extracted and entered onto pre-printed order forms. When the 
publication is supplied by the book-seller the appropriate record is transferred 
from the PRF to the main catalogue file. Local cataloguing details are added 
again via the on-line terminal. Records in the main file are cumulated and 
printed out at intervals to provide the library catalogue. Details of this integrated 
library system will be found in a recent article in Program.® 

Present development is in the use of COM in order to accumulate the 
catalogue more frequently at an economic cost. Sample sections of the catalogue 
have been made on 16 mm film and we are now awaiting a suitable COM 
reader. 

Unfortunately the currency of references in BNB tapes is disappointing, so 
that the volume of new literature ordered from tapes is running at between 
25 per cent to 30 per cent of the total. A higher proportion of the catalogue 
entries is used, but this entails delays in the records appearing in the library 
catalogue. We are just eagerly waiting for improvements in the BNB tapes. 
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DISCUSSION 


DR G. SOMERFIELD (Commonwealth Agricultural Bureaux) said that increasing effort had been 
made by Harwell Information Group during 1968-72 to provide input to INIS. He wondered 
therefore whether the output (presumably INIS tapes) would be cost effective for both Harwell 
Information Group and the United Kingdom, since most of the UK use would be by the 
Atomic Energy Authority. 

MR TERRY said that MR SOMERFIELD had raised an important question. At present, NSA tapes 
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were being used at Harwell, but not the INIS tapes. INIS output was probably of mote use to 
the developing countries than to the UK for whom, at this stage, the INIS operatioa was 
cettainly not cost-effective. 


MR A. E CAWKELL (Institute for Scientific Information) said that mz FRIEND was the first 
speaker so far to mention the need to include the user as part of the system. He believed that 
for cost-effectiveness studies, the user’s time should be included. H. Dammers had 
drawn particular attention to this (Inform, Stor. Reir. 6, 1970, p. 17). For example, one 
should compare the time spent by a user in reading, say, twenty-five 250-word abstracts per 
week and the time spent in reading twenty-five 14-word titles. Dammers had stated, when 
discussing certain types of computer systems, that only after inclusion of the user costs can 
decisive cost advantage over the manual approach be demonstrated. 

Mr Friend’s statement of the costs of his own service emphasized the need for the great care 
necessary when interpreting such costs. For example, at Unilever, D. G. Rowlands (Inform. 
Stor. Reir. 6, 1970, p. $3) gives an ‘all costs’ figure of £20,000 per annum for operating ISI 
tapes. However at the time the cost per hit was only 7p and has since probably decreased, 
because of the very large numbers of users being serviced. 


MR C. G. GILES (DTT) said that MR FRIEND had spoken of the value of research reports as an 
information source and of the problems of merging USGRA tapes with other material. The 
problem with research reports was that they were essentially ‘unpublished’ with a small 
circulation and came from many sources. The Technology Reports Centre of the Department 
of Trede and Industry was concerned with providing an information service on the reports to 
government users and increasingly to industry. The main announcement journal was R & D 
Abstracts, Some time ago it was decided to replace our card index of reports by computer- 
produced indexes, At first they had been annual or semi-annual indexes but there was now a 
computer-produced index in each fortnightly issue of R & D Aldstracts with separately pro- 
duced cumulative indexes every quarter. The aim now was to build up a comprehensive 
listing of R & D reports from UK and other countries from retrospective searching by com- 
puter. One step had been the merging of the USGRA tapes with the UK produced tape. This 
was now being done very successfully using, incidently, U.K. ‘hardware’ etc. in the process. 
A merged tape was being produced every fortnight from which was being run an SDI service 
of 200 profiles, together with 20 ‘Topics’ listings covering areas of wider interest. At present, 
in what was regarded as the ‘experimental’ phase, these services were being provided to 
government users only. As the next step, the search technique is being improved to handle 800 
profiles in the same computer time prior to launching these services on a wider basis to industry. 


MRS E, MARSH (Rutherford Laboratory) asked what differences would resuit if the American 
Institute of Physics took over NSA. 

MR TERRY replied that he could not give much information on this point, because he was 
waiting for news himself. He said, however, that NSA was being put onto a commercial basis 
and that it had been suggested that the price would increase by a factor of seven, 1n which case 
the INIS service might become more important. 


MR R. BEER (BP Chemicals) asked whether commercial information services and CTX AEA 
were only going to supply titles of articles and abstracts for an SDI service. New publications 
contained much more data on chemical and physical properties,’ statistics, spectra, trade 
names, etc. He asked what UKAEA did during visual scanning to store such material, and 
what commercial services did to supply such information. 

MR TERRY reminded R. BEER that he had said in his paper that they had found that they had 
to maintain visual scanning of the literature, both for notification and recording. ‘There were 
also specialized data services covering chemical and physical properties. 


MR T, M. AITCHISON (INSPEC) said that, although AWRE do not use the facilities because of 
program constraints, INSPEC tapes offer provision for searching on controlled-language 
subject headings, a hierarchical classification and free language index strings, as well as treat- 
ment codes. 

MR FRIEND said that perhaps he had not made it clear that at Aldermaston they could if they 
wished search on journal titles and authors’ names. 
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MISS H. TOWNLEY (IR Advisory Services) asked mR TERRY how much notice he had received, 
and to what extent were his opinions sought, before the changes in NSA tapes were imple- 
mented, 

MR TERRY replied that UKAEA has been consulted on the proposed changes to the INIS 
thesaurus used by NSA but that their advice that changes be kept to a minimum had not been 
followed; for the NSA tapes, it had to be recognized that this was a service designed to meet 
US needs and there was no obligation to give notice to other users. For the method of searching 
which had been chosen, there was insufficient time to make the changes necessary to maintain 
a service. 

MISS TOWNLEY also asked whether the cost of re-writing profiles and writing new programs 
to meet the changes in the tapes could be given. Such information was often lacking in reports 
on working systems. MR TERRY replied that the operation was still in progress, so final figures 
were not yet known, but he undertook to provide aay information that was available before 
publication. [arr TERRY has since written to the Editor pointing out that expecience to date showed 
that altering profiles when a radically revised thesaurus was introduced took almost as much time 
as writing the original profiles. Almost two man-months programming effort had been required 
to meet the change in the content of the tapes (particularly the removal of code numbers for 
indexing terms) in order to maintain a service until a completely new method of searching 
could be introduced.] 

MR B. STERN (Wellcome Foundation) said that, by contrast, some commercial tape services 
were prepared to accept a contractual obligation of giving a minimum of three months’ 
notice of change and this did not include discussion. Therefore a ‘lead 1n time’ of up to a year 
was feasible. 


MR A. C. CLARE (Guest, Keen and Nettlefolds) asked the speakers to say something of the 
extra loads on the back-up services (provision of documents) following the adoption of an 
external data base? 

MR FRIEND had said that a large increase (100 per cent) of external borrowings had ensued, 
and problems occurred involving late appearance of periodical articles and reports after an 
early appearance in CT. 

MR TERRY said that in the main NLL had provided the answer, but there had been a problem 
with US reports on microfiche because the tapes were received and notifications sent out before 
the copies of the reports arrived. 

MR FRIEND agreed with Mr Terry’s answer and added that their loans had increased by 100 
per cent and that this was a good example of the way in which outsids services could be 
affected. 
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Introduction 
FOR THIS PAPER external services are defined as intermediaries between the 
original publication and its subsequent retrieval in response to an enquiry. 
Thus they include periodic indexes produced by publishers, abstract journals, 
indexes (or abstracts) sold in computer-readable form, and organizations 
offering search services who may, themselves, use any of the foregoing. 
There is, of course, a preponderance of manual services, but much interest is 
now concentrated on services offering magnetic tapes or computer services. 
So far, these services have tended to be used mainly for SDI or current-aware- 
ness, but in so far as the ‘information explosion’ makes some form of machine 
assistance important, this help must be available for retrospective searching. 
The purpose of the paper is to discuss the problems involved in using external 
services for retrospective searches. There is no attempt to set down a definitive 
solution (for none exists), but possible methods are described, each of which is 
appropriate to particular circumstances. 


Summary of approach to external services 

There are two basic ways of using external services; the first is to go out toa 
service organization to buy answers, and the second is to buy in material which 
will enable your own staff to find the answers. The bought-in material may 
consist of hard copy indexes, microfilms, cards of various types, or machine- 
readable forms (usually magnetic tapes). A third, intermediate, method is to 
obtain access to an external store of relevant material. Traditionally these 
‘stores’ have been the great libraries; in the future computer-stored data banks 
with terminal access will grow in use. 

The alternative to the use of external services is, of course, a wholly internal 
operation, and the cost and effectiveness of such an operaticn must be the 
standard against which all others are compared. 

The starting point for any search is, obviously, the definition of the enquiry. 
In an oblique way the form of the service affects this, as limitaticns in the cover- 
ape will eventually be reflected in the type of questions asked and the restrictions 
imposed on an internal system by economics or on an external one by the prob- 
lems of communication of ideas may have this effect. 


The mixed solution 
It is easy, but unrealistic, to assume a straighforwatd choice between the 
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internal and external approaches. It is unlikely, however, that an external service 
can be used alone as there will always be information from internal sources 
which must also be searched. The need for prompt coverage of some funda- 
mental journals will often mean that these, too, are handled internally for 
current-awareness and the references then stored for search. It will, therefore, 
be necessary to use both internal and external systems for search purposes. 

The mixed solution brings up two points; the first is the question as to 
whether it is necessary to have subject separation for search purposes; should, 
for instance, the internally-generated material be stored and searched separately ? 
In general, given adequate capacity, it must be better to have common storage 
and searching, but the system must permit quick identification of the different 
types. 

The other point is the need to define the rules regarding the selection and 
searching of material to avoid continual enquiry on how particular items are 
dealt with. This is a problem which should not arise with wholly intemal 
systems but which may occur when external services are being used in addition 
to external sources. 


Use of external service organizations 

The use of external service organizations requires, first of all, an evaluation of 
the service needed and available. The earlier paper by Mr Vickery! has dis- 
cussed this in detail. It would seem that the external organization is good for 
marginal interests and for major interests when the cost of maintaining an 
adequate file internally is prohibitive. Lack of information on the search 
services may restrict their use; the Aslib Information Department are always 
willing to advise on available services. The Aslib Directory, the US Encyclopaedia 
of information systems and services? and A Guide to selected computer-based information 
services? are other potentially useful sources. 

In using external organizations there must be reliance on their technical 
expertise; the final judgement on the quality of the service must be based on the 
answets provided. The user is not concerned whether the organization uses 
computers, hard-copy indexes or ouija boards so long as the answers are prompt 
and reliable. 

It is in relation to the use of such organizations as a back-up on marginal 
interests that the setting down of procedures for their use are most important. 
Using service organizations may be cost beneficial but the benefits will be lost 
if some of the questions are answered internally. 

Apart from the entrepreneurial aspect of their work, these organizations 
have the same system problems as anyone else. They are more aware than most 
of the cost of their operations and must be conscious of the dangers of over- 
sophistication if they are to succeed. 


Services used internally 

The most widely used of the services which are bought for internal use are the 
printed indexes and abstracts journals. These are not dealt with in depth here 
because their use does not generally affect the organization of the information 
unit. In some cases these indexes are issued in printed or printed/punched-card 
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format which simplifies their use for searching at the cost of filing (and possibly 
mis-filing). 

Another variant is the microfilm index which may be produced in a cumula- 
tive form—treducing the filing problem. The use of microforms is growing and 
novel ways of retrieving items stored in this way are being develcped. There are 
two problems in using a microform rather than a printed index. The first is 
the cost of microfilm readers and their location. Sending a book through the 
post is immediately effective if the recipient can read, but a sheet of microfiche 
is only usable if there is a reading device available. Therefore the expense rises 
if there are several locations sufficiently distant from the information store 
to inhibit travel to it. 

The second problem is the reluctance which many people have towards the 
use of microfilm readers. Experience and improved design may diminish this 
but it still seems to be a barrier towards extension of the use of microfilm 
generally. 


Computer-readable services 

While dependence on hard-copy or microfilm indexes will affect the organiza- 
tion of the information service, this is small when compared with the effect of 
introducing computer-readable indexes. The use of all ‘humanly readable’ 
indexes tends to be the same and is a basic skill of information handling. When 
a computer is introduced these basic skills are still necessary but this is often 
forgotten in the novelty of the machine. The main purpose of buying informa- 
tion in magnetic tape form is to exploit it by these skills. The mechanisms or 
systems by which the skills are applied will vary, but they must be used if full 
advantage is to be taken of the information. 

The main criteria in the use of tape services is their availability in the subjects 
of interest to the firm. The coverage of the services is widening but there are 
still many wide gaps. These tend to be in the relatively small, specialized subject 
areas. ‘The increasing availability of suitable programs and the obvious success 
of other organizations in producing computer-readable data bases is leading to 

owth in coverage. 

It should be remembered that the specialized journal has no more direct 
access to computer knowledge than the small user frm. The costing and pricing 
for a computer data base is very different from that for a printed 
journal and I believe that there is a need for an organization to help these 
smaller indexing agencies by providing computing facilities for the creation 
of tapes, and by testing the market for the products. For such an organization 
the costs for each item input should be low and a link with computer type- 
setting could easily be provided. 

In virtually every case the magnetic tape as purchased must be processed in 
some way before it can be used for search. The tapes are often primarily intended 
for SDI use and are issued periodically. Each tape will cover only the most 
recent period and must be combined with the older issues before it is readily 
usable for search. 

The need for pre-processing is emphasized if tapes are received from several 
suppliers to be used in a common search system. The possible need to include 
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other material, whether internal reports or items internally selected from the 
literature, increases the size of the problem. 

The difficulty arises principally from the fact that no standard for the format 
of these tapes has been implemented. Thus tapes from different suppliers must 
each be initially processed by a special program which takes account of its 
particular idiosyncrasies. ISO and the two organizations of tape service opera- 
tors, ASIDIC and EUSIDIC (respectively the American and European Associa- 
tions of Scientific Information Dissemination Centres), have drawn up pro- 
posals for standard interchange formats, the adoption of which would con- 
siderably improve this particular aspect. There is little evidence that these will 
be adopted in the near future. It is particularly important for the suppliers 
of the small data bases to adopt some standard, as this should encourage use 
of their files, whereas the major suppliers can be more independent. 

These formats are all intended for data transfer and are designed to allow 
maximum flexibility of field contents and location. This flexibility is achieved 
by the use of the MARC-type or directory organization of the file contents, 
which is not necessarily the best layout for searching where the number of 
records which need to be scanned makes efficiency important. Thus, even if 
interchange formats are standardized there may be an advantage in EpEvererne 
the tapes into a good form for searching. 

The use of external data bases for search is affected by the AN A content 
of the tapes. Some give title, author and bibliographic details only for the items 
covered; others add manually assigned keywords, while a few include abstracts. 
Obviously, the effectiveness of the tape for searching depends on the quality of 
the descriptions applied to each item. It is unlikely that titles and authors will 
be a good basis for search in all circumstances, but potential users must con- 
sider their needs and general approach in order to decide what is a satisfactory 
information level for them. If this level is not reached in the services available 
in relevant subjects, then pressure on the suppliers, preferably in conjunction 
with others, is the best approach. 

The two other main factors in considering an internal service from purchased 
tapes are cost and size. The main saving from using externally-produced indexes 
is in reducing manual index preparation and the cost of each item on tape is 
relevant. The Survey of scientific-technical tape services* quotes the number of items 
and total cost. The unit costs calculated from these figures range from o.4p to 
2op per item. The range for data bases with under 50,000 items/year is 1.6p to 
20p, for 5o-100,000 items/year from o.4p to 7.8p and for those over 100,000 
items/year o.6p to 2.5p. The provision of abstracts tends to increase the unit 
cost, but this does not apply so strongly with the smaller data bases. Obviously, 
these costs are cheaper than can be obtained internally, but the figures must be 
amended to take account of the percentage of potentially relevant items on each 
tape; e.g. few organizations need the entirety of Chemical Abstracts. The cost of 
processing the tapes is, of course, additional to the subscription; calculation 
of the cost benefits of using external data bases is discussed later. 

The number of items provided from a service governs the question of its use 
internally for retrospective search. The computer capacity and programs 
available determine the size of data bases which can be handled. A different 
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approach is needed for small as opposed to large search files and the two are 
discussed separately with small being defined as under 50,000 items/year. Most 
computer systems (hardware and software) should be able to cope with volumes 
below this level; greater volumes begin to cause storage problems. 

A small data base can be achieved either by purchase of low volame tapes or 
by selection from one or more of the large-volume services. The idea of selection 
is useful but there are difficulties in deciding the basis. A popular scheme is to 
store for search the relevant items retrieved by SDI profiles. This is easy to 
achieve but has the disadvantage that many, possibly most, of the searches will 
not be on the subjects covered by profiles. 

One alternative is to take all items from specified journals, while another is 
progressively to build up a broad subject profile. Selection by sections or 
classifications is also potentially useful where these are provided. In all cases 
there will be some material which is not relevant and the proportion of this will 
decide the value of the approach. 

The product of any broad profile can be improved by screening, rejecting 
irrelevant items before creating the search file. A variation of this is to add 
information to the items being retained to emphasize aspects relevant to the 
users. It is theoretically possible to screen output from the broad profiles 
automatically by comparing the keywords with a thesaurus reflecting the users’ 
interests. Weighting the terms enables a threshold to be set, thereby eliminating 
items matching on relatively unimportant concepts. 

The items thus obtained (i.e. by purchase and/or selection) can be searched in 
one of two ways. The simplest of these is to create manual indexes (either on 
card or in ‘print-out’) which should have advantages over those publicly avail- 
able, depending on the extent of internal selection and merging that has taken 
place. 

The second method is to incorporate the data into a computer search file. 
This will include merging with previous items and may be used to create either 
a serial or an inverted file. The choice between these two methods is dependent 
on the ratio of input costs to the number of searches and has often been dis- 
cussed. Searches will be done in batches, possibly overnight, and may use 
varying types of logic. This too, has been discussed elsewhere. 

There are computer packages readily available which will handle the input and 
provide a search capability. The ASSASSIN package,5 which is used throughout 
ICI, had as one of its design parameters the acceptance of differing data formats, 
and several data bases have now been successfully fed into ASSASSIN systems. 
This system gives manual search tools and a computer search using an inverted 
file with powers of 2 weighting. 


Large data bases 

The problems of searching large data bases are partly due to the computer 
storage facilities needed and partly to the problems of term or word organiza- 
tion. In general, computer-produced manual indexes for very large files are 
unsatisfactory, although JCI has had some success with a cumulative version 
(on microfilm) of the Keyword Phrases (“Pink Pages’) subject index to Chemical 
Abstracts. 6 
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Computer search of these large files depends on the availability of large, 
cheap storage and on the number of searches to be run which must be fairly 
substantial—probably not less than so0o0/year. The justification for such a 
system should state the expected number of searches which would take more 
than half a day to perform manually. The introduction of a room. byte disk 
store by IBM improves the prospect of viable search systems and, if past 
experience is any guide, further advances are certain. The time needed to search 
a large serial file suggests that an inverted system is better for the very large 
data bases. However, the creation of inverted files is expensive and the problem 
of term organization which is necessary for inversion adds to the difficulties. It 
is clearly important that the searcher has knowledge of the terms used in the 
file. This is difficult with uncontrolled input; collections of terms from the 
major data bases have been published and these can help in the initial organiza- 
tion of the file. However, new terms will arise frequently and some method of 
actioning these is needed. Computer handling of new terms is restricted, in 
practical terms, to acceptance of all new occurrences which may include 
spelling variations and synonyms of existing terms. Some intellectual effort is 
essential if the terms are to be readily usable at search time. 

Computer programs have been written to search these large tapes. The IFI 
US Patents tape has been searched in ICI for several years using an inverted 
file with a weighted search? at a reasonable cost. This file contains entries for 
Over 200,000 patents but each record is fairly small. The United Kingdom 
Chemical Information Service (UKCIS) has written a suite of programs 
(INFIRS)8 for the creation and searching of an inverted file to be used primarily 
for the Chemical Abstracts tape services, which will soon be implemented. 

Nevertheless, such large files will always be costly to create and search, and 
it is unlikely that many organizations will be able to justify the expenditure. 
There is clearly a case for co-operation among potential users, and a group of 
RUSIDIC members are discussing the establishment of a joint terminal to 
ESRO/ELDO to access these files for SDI and search. 


On-line searching 
Some consideration of on-line computer searching is necessary in view of the 
number of schemes currently being described and discussed. On-line systems 
are expensive in that they require storage devices (usually the more expensive 
direct access peripherals) allocated to them for long periods and some part of 
the main store of the machine must also be dedicated to the system. The total 
cost will obviously depend on the size of the data bases, but must always be 
considerably greater than an equal-sized batch system. Justification of this 
expense requires either heavy usage or a continuing high degree of urgency. 
One method of reducing the high cost is to bring the files on-line for a short 
period each day, but this loses the great advantage of on-line systems which is 
that answers are produced when needed rather than at some indeterminate 
future time. 

An associated cost is that of terminals to access the on-line files, but these are 
best considered as an alternative input device for either enquiries or internally- 
generated information, and may be justified for that alone. One approach is to 
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develop the enquiry logic by use of an on-line thesaurus as the question is 
input to the computer via a terminal for later searching in a batch. Terminals 
ate available which will also store computer output (e.g. the answers) in 
magnetic tape form for later screening and printing. 

The disadvantage with all batch searching is that the searcher must switch to 
some other problem, once the input cycle has been completed. Receipt of the 
computer output (by post or terminal) requires redirection of thought to the 
problem. This is mentally jarring and time-wasting, but is one of the reasons 
why the introduction of computer systems usually means reorganization of the 
work of the enquiry centre. If searches are to be batched for machine running, 
then procedures are needed to have the searches ready together and to arrange 
for the output to be distributed quickly when it is available. This is very 
different from the usual organization of an information unit. 

Furthermore, the method of defining the question must match the computer 
system’s requirements and this requires a different kind of precis:on from that 
usually practised by information people. And through all this the basic skills of 
the experienced searcher must be retained or the baby will have gone out with 
the bathwater. A maxim that has been repeated many times is ‘the system must 
be designed for the people and not vice versa’; this is true but may obscure the 
need to rethink the procedures to get the best out of both people and system. 


Cost/benefit 

There is nowadays a valuable emphasis on the need to justify change by cost/ 
benefit analysis in some form. There can be no argument about the need for 
this, but a problem arises with the introduction of services in a new form. In 
computer-based information systems there is usually a different level of service 
for a different level of cost; not necessarily better or worse, but different. 
Assessing the benefits in these circumstances is not easy while the costs may be 
discouraging. The costs of many systems have been affected bv the cost of 
continuing development. Reported costs in these cases are discouraging, 
but systems are now available which are fully developed and give 
good results for reasonable costs. These are easily implemented and ate suitable 
for the small or medium user. An ICI example is of an information unit which 
decided to implement ASSASSIN for its SDI/search operations. Within three 
months of the decision the system was working and three months later it was 
in full, relatively smooth, operation, with costs near to estimates. 

This digression is intended to encourage people to take a close look at the 
use of external services generally, and computerized ones in particular. This 
close look must include costs of all parts of the proposed operation and should 
include the following: 


Cost of service: 
Subscription plus any additional servicing charges. 

Cost of processing: 
File creation, searching and any special work should be included. The 
processing may be either manual or by computer. 
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Cost of system maintenance: 
In a computer operation some cost is normally incurred for program 
maintenance, i.e. making sure that they keep running. 

Cost of additional time preparing searches. 

Cost of programs: 
Whether written specially or purchased. This should be calculated as a 
cost over expected period of ure, even if the cost is borne by some other 
part of the organization. 


The benefits are harder to evaluate. There are some direct savings, mainly 
reduced time spent in selecting, indexing and clerical handling. There will be 
others, such as wider coverage of the literature, quicker response to major 
enquiries and reduced storage space, which are harder to identify and harder to 
evaluate. 

It is difficult to be objective in this evaluation, but the importance of getting 
the best answer makes objectivity essential. In particular, it is well worthwhile 
checking all potential benefits as this might well show additional uses which 
were not seen previously. 

A costing complication arises when an external serviceis used for SDI as well as 
for building a search file. In this circumstance the costs related directly to one 
or other service should be noted and the others split over the headings on some 
sensible basis. The difficulty of the sum should not obscure the fact that a joint 
operation of this type gives very good costs for both services. 

Some guide figures might be useful to indicate the order of magnitude of 
costs of a computer search system using an external data base: 


25,000 itemsf/year; updated annually; 300 searches/year. 





Annual Cost 
Service subscription £2,500 
File update 400 
System maintenance 250 
Searches 1,200 
£4,350 = £14/search 


Note that the unit cost is very dependent on the level of usage; with 400 
searches the total cost is £4,650 and unit cost is £11. 


anm 


Su 

The use of external services in general will increase as the volume of informa- 
tion and pressure on costs increase. This will apply to SDI and search uses of 
computer and non-computer services. The problems of processing the large 
volume computer-based services will lessen as the capacity of peripheral storage 
devices increases and the cost decreases. Use of externally stored data bases 
may become more common, particularly for large volume services. The subject 
coverage of computer-based services can be expected to increase, The systems 
currently available to process low-volume data bases offer effective and 
economic operation. 
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DISCUSSION 


MR K, J. HODGES (Australia House) asked whether it was true that, in order to repay the cost of 
going over to an inverted file, one would need to be running 700-800 searches per yeer? 

MR ROBINSON feplied that the break-even point would be somewhat less than 700 searches 
but would ultimately be dependent on the number of seaiches carried out, related to the total 


system. 


MR C. G. GILES (Department of Trade and Industry) said that MR ROBINSON had spoken of 
some experience with microfiche readers. One could now get quite good portable readers for 
£50-{60, which was roughly the cost of a typewriter. Would he regard this as expensive, 
particularly in view of the great ease of copying, storing and circulating microfiche as compared 
with hard copy? z 

On the cost of storage by computer, Dr Anderla had recently made a study for OECD which 
pointed to at least a one-hundredfold reduction in costs in a reasonably short space of time. 

MR GILES then said that with regard to service costs, the Technology Reports Centre of the 
Department of Trade and Industry provided a UK entry point into the ‘Recon’ service operated 
by ESRO/ELDO. One of the major cost items was that of lines from UK to Darmstadt where 
the computer is based. There has been some technical troubles with the systera but he estimated 
that they now had capacity for about 3,000 retrospective searches per year and the service was 
available to industry. The system was such that their present lines could service additional 
terminals as well. This would be one way of reducing the impact of line costs. The main 
problem was whether the demand was likely to grow to justify a greater number of terminals 
in the UK. Present indications were that a terminal speeded up the work of making searches by 
a factor of three and certainly our information scientists were now satistied that with the 
expetience they had gained, the terminal enabled them to produce a better search result than 
was possible previously, using card and printed indexes to the material In principle the 
TRC would be happy for people to have trial use of their services: the problem for them was to 
know what amount of trial use was necessary for a fair and reasonabl: evaluation of the 
services to be made. 

MR ROBINSON agreed that one could get microfiche readers for {50-£65, but this was still 
an extra cost. Concerning the second point, it was certainly only fair to say that retrieval costs 
would eventually come down, With regard to use of on-line terminals in this country, Ewsidfe 
were proceeding with a co-operative venture for on-line services, which was proving a satis- 
factory start in this direction. 


MR A, E. CAWKELL (Institute for Scientific Information) sard that it seemed possible to extend 
Mr Robinson’s curve, showing cost per item stored on tape, to very large files. For example, 
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with ISl’s Citation Tape, carrying about 4 million items per annum, the cost per item worked 
out at about o.125p. 

MR CAWKELL also challenged the remark that retrospective searches were always likely to be 
expensive and said he would risk a forecast about cost reduction in storage and searching. It 
seemed possible that compression techniques could reduce file size by a factor of 2, that 
techniques of bit-screening or clustering might reduce search times by a factor of 25 (a factor 
of 50 had already been achieved by bit-screening in the Index Chemicus Registry System tapes), 
and that a further advantage of about 10 times may be possible with the advent of holographic 
storage techniques. This added up to a total of 500 times. If such improvements came about 
in the next five years then the near future looked promising for on-line retrospective searching. 
It was in this field that inter-active information retrieval would be most beneficial, since at 
present, heavy penalty was paid if the search of a very large file was carried out using the wrong 
questions. A question/answer dialogue should enable a user to test the effectiveness of his 
questions by sampling and modifying, and to obtain a proportionately much larger benefit in 
retrospective searching than in a current awareness on-line inter-active service. 

MR ROBINSON replied that he felt that retrospective searches would remain relatively ex- 
pensive. The cost would undoubtedly come down and ISI had already shown that it was 
feasible, but by how much and how soon was still very much in question. It did not necessarily 
follow that on-line systems saved time, as one could still waste time addressing the terminal. 
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Dear Sir, 
KEYCODE DICTIONARY 

Mr A. Pritchard of the NCC (October Proceedings) points out the advantages 
of using a sequential accession number to identify terms in a thesaurus so that 
these can be used to link versions of the thesaurus in different languages. 

This is a step in the direction we took some years ago with our Keycode 
system. In this, the ideas represented by a term are coded and all synonymous 
terms (including foreign language equivalents) are coded in the same way. 
As we are dealing with ideas, it is possible to add or subtract codes to deal with 
terms for which precise translation is difficult. 

Although the effectiveness of any multi-lingual system depends on the care 
with which the technical terms are translated, the principle is both simple and 
effective. A French version of the Keycode Dictionary is already available 
and work is in hand on German and Spanish editions. 

The compilation of the Keycode Dictionary was described in As/ib Proceedings, 
Vol. 20, No. 3 (March 1968). Its form is that of an alphabetical dictionary of 
natural language terms, to each of which is attached a series of Keycodes or 
labels which identify the concepts represented by the term. The following are 
extracts from the English and French editions: 


laboratory REEM+SCUO+ STAD 

labour (personnel) MINE 

labour (work) TISK 

lacquer PULM+ MITT 

lacquering FULM + PREC 

ladder STIU 

laboratoire REEM + SCUO+ STAD 

laine de bois BYPR-+FERM+FUBR+ MITT+ROFA+ TUMB 
lafque MINE 


lampe de tungstène EPTU+ LIMP 
langues orientales ERUO 
aveur mécanique BEDY-+FIBR+HELD+HYGU+IPPL+ PREC 


It is apparent that, because the codes are independent of language, a document 
can be indexed using the English Keycode Dictionary and retrieved using the 
French edition, since the Keycode combinations represent the same concepts 
whatever language is used. 
Yours faithfully, 
MICHAEL ROSTRON 
Hutton & Rostron, 
42 Claremont Road, 
Surbiton, 
Surrey. 
gust October 1972. 
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Dear Sir, 
PUBLIC LENDING RIGHT 


It is perhaps a little late in the day to make observations on your notes to the 
Paymaster General, reproduced in the October issue. However, I would like to 
remark on comments 4 and 3 (p. 547-8). 


Comment 4 
I feel that by raising the question of relationships, rather than definitions, the 
point you try to make is obscured. 

An organization buys a book which it adds to its library stock. The book 
still remains the property of the parent organisation no the library. Now, if a 
servant of the organization, be he employee or consultant, uses the book in 
connection with the company’s interests, the true beneficial use is to the organi- 
zation—who own the book! The library no more lends the book to him than a 
secretary lends her boss a correspondence file from his own filing system. This 
must hold whether he reads the book in the organization’s library, or in his 
office (or even on the train to work). 


Comment 3 
This definition of lending is almost word for word the Concise Oxford Dic- 
tionary’s definition of borrowing. However, the important word is ‘use’. 
One of the uses that a library makes of its stock is to grant temporary custodian- 
ship of it to others. Since the library is, we will presume for the moment, the 
owner, within this definition of lending, it appears arguable that libraries do 
not lend stock, and hence are not affected] 

It seems to me that the whole argument for authors’ levies arises out of 
cupidity and is supported by muddled thinking. Offhand I can think of no car 
manufacturer who makes it a condition of sale that his cars can only be used 
by the purchaser, nor offhand can I think of any other mass-produced product 
that has this restriction attached to its sale. 


Yours faithfully, - 
K J. ILLING 
Librarian 
British: United Shoe Manufacturing ee Ltd, 
PO Box 88, 
Belgrave Road, ae A 


Leicester LE4 -sBX.- 
r4gth November 1972. 
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Recent additions to the Aslib library catalogue are broken down into 
twelve broad groups, whose coverage is indicated below. These groups are 
not mutually exclusive but it is hoped that users will find them helpful in 
scanning for new items of interest. 


User Studies . 
Analyses of information-seeking, literature-use and library-use patterns; user training. 


Communication and Knowledge 
Flow and organization of knowledge, including national policies; information theory. 


Information Processing Systems 
Pi oe storage and retrieval techniques and systems; data centres; 
management rmation systems. 


qangisge sad inde 


Linguistics, semantics, nomenclature, terminology; subject headings, thesauri and their 
construction; indexing; abstracting; translating. 


Classification and Cataloguing à 
Documentary and non-documentary coding; cataloguing; filing. 


Mechanization 
Automation in libraries, broadly, including ‘housekeeping’ procedures; machines applicable 
in libraries; computer technology. 


Subject Organization 
Special libraries and specialized documentation centres; sources of information including 
reference books and bibliographies; reference and inquiry work. 


-Reprography 
Materials, methods and systems; facsimile transmission; telex. 


Printing and Publishing : 
Writing and editorial work; printing and publishing; periodical references and citation 
patterns; bookselling; Dk. ; legal aspects of computerized information. 


Administration and Management 
Special library and information service policy, buildings, furniture and staff; stock including 


special ma ; lending and journal c tion. 

eT ee : Ta 
Nati libraries; general libraries and documentation centres; university and college 
libraries; inter-library co-operation. 

Professional S ; 
Library science, intormation science, documentation; professional associations, education, 
literature, organizations and research; biographies; directories. 


JANET WALKLEY 
Librarian 
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CURRENT AWARENESS LIST 
Items are available in the Aslib Library and may bz borrowed unless marked * to 


indicate reference copies. 


User Studies 


DOVER, P. A. 
Massey University Library user survey. 
New Zealand Libraries, vol.35, no.3, June 


1972, P.174~9. 


MENZEL, H. 
Unplanned acquisition of information in 
the experience of polymer chemists. 
IEEE Transactions on ia essional Communica- 
tion, vol.PC-15, no.2, June 1972, p.39-42, 


47-8. 
Results of interviews with 161 chemists. 


DANSET, P. 
Do information scientists read 
information science? 

Information Scientist, vol.6, no. 3, September 
1972, p.107—-T0. 

A survey of reading habits among partici- 
pants in the sth conference of dhe aue 
of Information Scientists. 


about 


SWANSON, DON R. ” 
Requirements study for future catalogues. 
Library Quarterly, vol.42z, 00.3, July 1972, 

30215, 

ummarizes 2 lengthy research project on 
what information should be recorded in 
future library catalogues in order to best 
serve users. 


re HILLAS = 

sing the lib catalogue. 
New Zealand Libraries, vol.85, no.3, June 
1972, p.165—72. 
A survey carried out among academic 
libraries in New Zealand. 


schen Information als Mittel fur Steigerung 

der Produktivitat der geistig-schopferi- 

schen Arbeit. 

Informatik, vol.19, no.2, 1972, p.48-§50. 

Education of users of information in East 
y. 


Communication and Knowledge 


ROBBINS, J. C. 
Communications among scientists and 
ineers: a commentary. 

Transactions on Professional Com- 
peat vol.PC-15, no.2, June 1972, 
p.05-7. 

Communication in the mass media. 


BUDINGTON, WILLIAM $. 
Venn diagramming the information com- 
munity. 
Llinos Labrarves, vol.54, no.6, June 1972, 


The comtacts between information pro- 
cessors | _braries and users, and the financial 
and access aspects of mutual support. 


Informatien Processing Systems 


SIMPSON, G $. 

Informacion analysis center viewpoint on 

wordage problems: amount, languages, 

and access. 

Journal of Chemical Documentation, vol.12, 

no.2, May 1972, p.97-8. 

The work of IAC’s in synthesizing, 

analysing and compressing pertinent in- 

formaticn. 

ine caneay fur die pidag 
ormacionsyersorgunp e padagopi- 

sche Wissenschaft. 

Informaf=k, vol.19. 10.3, 1972, P.l7-24. 

The prevision of pedagogical information 

in the GDR-storage, retrieval and dis- 

semination. 

HANSEN, INGEBERG 
Subject compatibility between Chemical 
cs subject sections and search pro- 
files used for computerized information 


retrieval. 
Journal of Chemical Documentation, vol.1z, 
no.2, May 1972, p.110-13. 
Part of the evaluation of an SDI service. 
HANSEN, CNGEBERG 
Evaluat.on of the database CA Con 
densates >ompared with Chemical Titles. 
Journal of teal Documentation, vol.12, 
no.2, May 1972, p.1oI—to. 
The performance of CA Condensates in an 
SDI sysem compared with that of Chemical 
Titles. 
SEALY, T. 
An effective use of microfilm in a technical 
informetion system. 
Informa.ion Scientist, vol.6, no.3, September 
system using a feature aed face and 
1972, p 111-15. 
The White Fish Authority's information 
microfcrm storage. 


Language and Indexing 

FISHMAN, MARILYN 
The transformational model of language 
and information retrieval. 
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Drexel Library Quarterly, vol.8, no.2, April 
1972, P.193-200. 
FREEDMAN, BARBARA 
Thesauri for vocabulary control. 
Drexel Library Quarterly, vol.8, no.2, April 
nie p.125-8, 
e development of the thesaurus concept 
and metho: 
WALLS, NINA 
Thesauri and classification in non-scientific 


of construction, etc, 


areas. 
Drexel Library Quarterly, vol.8, no.2, April 
1972, P.129-34. 
Briefly discusses thesauri, and describes 
faceted classifications in education, the 
performing arts, social sciences and law 
and librarianship. 

NEUFELD, MARGARET, L. 
Linguistic approaches to the construction 
and use of thesauri: a review. 
Drexel Library Quarterly, vol.8, no.2, April 
1972, P.135—46. i 
The application of semantics and the 
theory of syntactic relations as applied to 
thesaurus construction. 


DAVIES, MARION 
Computerized visual indexes: a review, 
Drexel Library Quarterly, vol.8, no.2, April 
1972, ERT , : 
A. survey of indexing techniques in the 
fine arts including a computerized method 
utilizing visual images. 

NATIONAL LIBRARY OF MEDICINE (UNITED 

STATES) 
MEDLARS indexing and searching aids. 
Bethesda (Md.): the Library, 1972. 
ly. (PB 207 175) 


SEELY, BARBARA J. 
Indexing depth and retrieval effectiveness. 
Drexel Library Quarterly, vol.18, no.2, April 
1972, p.201-8. 


HUMBERT, KAREN 
To be ‘KWIC or not be ‘KWIC. 
Drexel Library Quarterly, vol.18, no.2, April 
1972, P.149-57. 
Surveys developments in KWIC, KWOC, 
double-KWIC and other methods of 
indexing. 


GORDON, IRVING and others 
Utilization of terse conclusions in an 
industrial research environment. 
Journal of Chemical Documentation, vol.12, 
no.z, May 1972, p.86-8. 
The use of terse conclusion by Hooker 
Research as report surrogates, for current 
awareness and in information retrieval. 


ORTH, MELVIN 
Abstracting for the writer. 
Transactions on Professional Com- 
munication, vol.PC-15, no.2, June 1972, 
P-43—4- 


VOL. 24, NO. 12 


Classification and Cataloguing 


DUNKIN, PAUL S$. 

Two decisive decades: cataloging and 
classification—the big IP. 
American Libraries, vol3, 10.7, July/ 
August 1972, p.775-83. , 
Developments 1951-71, including cata- 
logue codes and the Dewey and Library of 
Congress Schemes. 


BHATTACHARYYA, G. 
General theory of library classification and 
classifying according to UDC. 
Library Science with a slent to Documentation, 
vol.9, no.2z, June 1972, p.197~-228. 


PARAMESWARAN, M. and GOPINATII, M. A. 
Sequence of subject ir. CC and UDC: a 
case study. 

Library Science with a slan? to Documentation, 
vol.9, no.2, June 1972, p.258~65. 


SWEENEY, RUSSELL 
Dewey 18. 
Catalogue © Index, no.26, Summer 1972, 
p.I, 1O-12. 
A. review of the new 18th edition of the 
Dewey classification. 


NEELAMEGHAN, A. 
Economics of human resource: depth 
classification version of CC, 
Library Serence with a slast to Documentation, 
vol.g, no.2, June 1972, p.229-57. 

GORE, DANIEL 
In hot pursuit of FASTCAT,. 
Library Journal, vol.g7, 00.15, 18: Sept- 
ember 1972, p.2693-5. 
A system designed to avoid the cataloguing 
delays of the Library of Congress and make 
acquisitions immediately avatlable to users. 


HUMPHREYS, K. W. 
Shared cataloguing. 
LIBER Bulletin, 00.1, 1672, p.26-32. 
The potential effect on shared cataloguing 
of the bP ee Pro wv ae ple 
tions an: O 7 , MAR 
and Project MONOCLE, 


Mechanization 


LUCAS, HENRY C. 
Influencing computer decisions. 
Special Libraries, ¥ol.63, no.7, July 1972, 
.281—4. 
ow an organizaticn’s Information 
Services Dept. decides which new applica- 
tions of computer-based systems should be 
made, with icular reference to the 
automation of special libraries. 
GRIFFIN, HILLIS 
Computer applications for small libraries. 
Law Library Journal, v2.64, no.2, May 
1971, p.161-6. 
A general survey. 
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TYSKEVIC, N. I. 
Mechanization and automation of informa- 
tion and library operations in the USSR 
and their development prospects. 
Unesco Bulletin for Libraries, vol.26, no.s, 
Septemib October 1972, p. ob ek 


SMITH, FREDERICK E. 
Computer application to legal Jocu 
tion: what is not being done. 
Law Library Journal, vol.64, no.2, May 1971, 
p.114-18. 
Discusses lack of national co-ordination, 
government support, etc. 


NYCUM, PETER 
Looking ahead: law and the new techno- 


ogy: 

Law Library Journal, vol.64, no.2, May 

1971, P.119-2$, 

Sa oe a method of approach to auto- 

mation for law librarians and an educa- 

tional programme for this purpose. 
HOFFMAN, WARREN 8. 

Du Pont Information Flow System. 

Journal of Chemical Documentation, vol.12, 

no.2, May 1972, p.116—24. 

An automated system for storing and 

retrieving information on company reports 

in E, I. du Pont Nemours and 


YAMMOTO, TAKEO and others 

Todai Scientific Information Retrieval 

(TSIR-1) System: I: eration of a 

scientific literature data base in a center- 

oriented format by a tape-to-tape con- 

version of CAS SDF data base. 

Journal of Chemical Documentation, vol.1z, 

no.2, May 1972, p.113—16. 

The work ee done at Tokyo University, 
Chemistry. 


DAUMAS, ALBAN 
La bibliothèque de Université de Nice et 
ses perspectives d’automatization. 
Bulletin des Bibliotheques de France, vol.17, 
no.6, June 1972, p.273—86, 
Automation of Nice University Library. 
ALONSO, PATRICIA G. 
Feasibility study.on computer-produced 
map catalogue. 
Australian Library Journal, vol.21, 
July 1972. p.245~52. 
A study undertaken at the State Library 
of Victoria in Australia. 
ROGOVE, LINDA 
Attribution studies: a review. 
Drexel Library Quarterly, vol.8, no.2, April 
72, p-183—92. 
P E techniques for discovering 
the author of unattributed works. 


no.6, 


Subject Organization 


WOODS, BILL M. 
Two decisive decades: the special library 
concept of service. 


CURRENT AWARENESS LIST 


American Librariss, vol.3, no.7, July/ 
August 1972, p.759-68. 
Development of special libraries in the 
U.S. 1951-71. 

PHINNEY, ELEANOR 
Two decisive decades recognizing the 
institutional libraries. 
American Librarws, vols, no.7, July/ 
August 1972, p.735—42. 
Libraries of hospitals and similar institu- 
tions in the U.S. 1951-7. 


LOGAN, R. G. 
Law libraries in Britain: Part L 
Assistant Librarian, vol.65, no.8, August 
1972, p-118-22. 


LOGAN, R. G. 
Law libraries tn Britain: part IL 
Assistant Librarian, yol.65, no.9, Septem- 
ber 1972, p.140-1, 1§2. 
The coverage of legal material in Britain’s 
national government and public libraries, 
the contents of the eps. the classifica- 
tions used and the librarians employed. 


CULP, ROBERT W. 
The Mount Sinai Hospital Libiary, 1883 to 


1970. 

Bulletin of the Medical Library Association 
vol.60, no.3, July hed 471-80. 

The role oft the Library, ig New York City, 
has recently been expanded in the Mount 
School of Medicine. 


JENKINS, OADIS G. 
Liquid Metals Information Center. 
Information: I: news, sources, profiles, 
vol.4, no.4, July-August 1972, p.234-7. 
A centre for evaluated information on the 
technology of sodium and NaK alloys as 
heat-t er fluids. 


HENDERSON, KAY (ed.) 
Pollution: sources of information: pro- 
gs of a one-day conference (of the 
Library Association Reference, Special 
and Information Section and the Aslib 
Transport and Planning Group) held at the 
oS Association, London 27th October 


Londa Library Association Reference 
Special and Information Section, 1972. 
85365—4. 
iii, 102p. 


FERRUSO, AGNES 
Library of Congress Monthly Checklist/ 
State Documents Section. 
Illinois Libraries, vol.54, no.6, June 1972, 


-403—5. 
The purpose and compilation of a monthly 
record of official publications from indivi- 
dual states in the Union. 


RE, JULIE L. 
 Biblograph: ic control of American doctoral 
dissertations: 2. an analysis. 
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Spesial Libraries, vol.63, 20.7, July 1972, 
p.285-91. 

A comparison between American Doctoral 
Dissertations aad Dissertation Abstracts. 


Reprography 
RUBLEV, YU. V. atd BURYAK, N, K. 
Osnovaye voprosy razrabotki mikrofl’ 
hs selektoroy autommatizirovannikh 
Nauchno-tekhnicheskaya Informatsiva, Seriya 
I, 00.5, Le p.21-$. 
e use of microfilm in automatic informa- 
tion retrieval. 


TRESSEL, GEORGE W. 
A personal microform system. 


Journal of Micrographs, vol.s, no.6, July 
hie p.28 

A system vilising a cable TV terminal and 
microform at the user’s desk. 


AVEDON, DON M 

Standards: International Organization for 

Standardization. 

Journal of Micrographics, vols, 00.6, July 

31I~13, 

The’ orking Groups of the ISO respon- 

sible for microfiche and microreproduction. 
BERNSTEIN, GEORGE B. 

Why 24x/48x? 

Journal of Micrographics, vols, no.6, July 

ae Pp. 295300 

tandardization of microfiche format. 

oe TOM L. 


Evaluating microplan applications. 
Journal of Micrographics, vol.5, no.6, July 
1972, P.30I-9. 

LA SCALA, JANE 
Copying machines for libraries: a look at 
the current crop. 


Asstralian Library Journal, vol.21, 
T 1972, p.192-201. 
nne electrostatic copiers are evaluated 
Si the 3M251 dual spectrum copier and 
ermofax 45. 


s and Publishing 


00.5, 


© Symposium of editors of documentation, 
rary and archives journals, Paris, Unesco 
pes 16-18 wes 1972: aa report. 
Paris: Unesco, conn oh 
25p. (COM-72/CO 1/6) 

ALFRED FL 
Reprints in the preservation picture: and a 
drift aside. 
Special Libraries, vol.63, 10.7, July 1972 


bias problems with reprints: pricing, 
library responsibility for choosing and pro- 
moting reprints and the need for more 
communication between librarians and 
reprinters. 


VOL: 24, NO: I2 


MELCHER, DAVID 
Two decisive decades: discovering the 
library market place. 

American Libraries, vol.3, no.7, July/ 
August 1972, p. BIII4. 
Publishers sales to libraries in the U.S. 
1951-71. 
“Thei hi; igh. f publishing. 
ds cost of p 

~ ae Library J solis, no.7, 
ae hae p.273-6 

The problems pe. Aus-ralian publishing, 

and possible solutions. 


MILLER, ELIZABETH and TRUESDELL, EUGENIA 
Citation indexing: history and applications. 
Drexel Library yaterby, vol.8, no.2, April 
1972, P-1§9~72. 

NIENTDAP, JUDITH A. aid GRBENFIELD, 

STANLEY R. 

The librarian and the subscription agent. 
Special Libraries, vol.63, no.7, July 1972, 
P.292~304. 

A librarian’s complaints agains aub- 
scription agents, and an agent’s description 
of his operations, ¢s y his problems. 

CLAPP, VERNER W. 

The suit of Williams and Wilkins Co. p. the 
United States: recent developments. 
ACLS Newsletter, vol.23, no.2, Spring 
1972, P-I-5. 

THOMPSON, N. G. 

The case for HMSO. 
The Author, vol.83, 00.6, Autumn 1972, 


fims.0. and 
and Crown Copyright and the 
position of the author. 


Administration and Management 


CAMPBELL, D. J. 
Small technical libraries: part 1: a guide 
= librarians without technological train- 
&- 
Unesco Bulletin for Librartes, vol.26, no.5, 
Sep ober 1972, p.259~78. 
FROME, JULIUS 
Amortization of indexing (input) costs. 
Journal of Chemical Docwnentation, ¥ol.12, 
ih 2, sired 1972, p.98-101. 
sien the number of searches of an 
ra system needed to amortize 
indexing costs. 


BOOKSTEIN, ABRAHAM 
Congestion at card and book catalogues: a 
ioe theory approach. 
Quarterly, vol.42, no.3, July 1972, 
paneer: 


MACKENZIE, A. G, and others 
Computer-aided instruction in scientific 
and technical information systems manage- 
ment: final report for period June 1971~ 
June 1972: report to OSTI TI on Project S1/ 
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14/67, by A. G. Mackenzie, P. Brophy, 
M. K. Buckland, G. Ford and A. Hindle 
Lancaster: Lancaster University Library 
August oe 
iv, gop. (OSTI Report no.5 130) 

EVANS, G. EDWARD and others 

Library environmental design: physical 
facilities and equipment: repott: 
phase I: October 1 1970-December 31 
1970, by G. Edward Evans, Le Moyne 
Anderson, Ralph Iredale, Peter Kamnitzer 
and Thomas Vreeland. 
Los Angeles (Calif.): California University 
Institute of Lib Research, February 
1972. 261p. (TISA Project Report no. 33 
AD 736 871) 

ACADEMIC ARCHITECTURE 
Architect's Journal, vol.156, 10.34, 231d 
ge 1972, P-419-23. 


ew university libraries at Cambridge, 
Cardiff and St Andrew’s. 
TALBOT, J. 


Ci 
Acquisitions for greater efficiency. 
Library Assosiation Record, vol.74, 10.9, 
September 1972, p.165-6. 
Describes a number of important new 
bibliographical aids and attempts to assess 
them in the context of acquisitions work. 


ROBBINS, DONALD C. 
Current resources for the bibliographic 
control of sound recordings. 
Library Treads, vol.2t, no.1, July 1972, 
piaeas. Includes catalogues, trade lists 
and periodicals. 

ENRIGHT, B, J. 
New media materials and the library. 
LIBER Bulletin, no.1, 1972, p.49-81. 
The options open to librarians sris-d-sis 
audio-visual media, and how these media 
may best be organized in libraries. 

TOPPER, LOUIS 
Some problems and pointers for those 
introducing AV materials into the library. 
Wilson Library Bulletin, vol.47, no.i, 
September 1975 42-§. 
Problems o ollection building (insuffi- 
cient) evaluation time, varied formats, etc.) 
and usage DEn equipment, lack of 
training, etc.) with recommended solutions. 


COLBY, a pa es 
Sound scho ip: scope, purpose 
function and potential of phonorecor 
archives. 
Library Trends, vol.2t, no.t, July 1972, 
p.7-28. 
Gramaphone record archives in the U.S.A. 


WELCH, WALTER L. 
Preservation and restoration of authenticity 
in sound recordings, : 
Library Trends, vol.z1, no.1, July 1972, 
p.83—100. 


CURRENT AWARENESS LIST 


MEYER, SANDRA M. 
State documents in an Anglo-American 
law collection. 
Ilinois Libraries, vol.54, no.6, June 1972, 


417-20. 
he types of state documents which may 
be expected in a law library, and their 
handling and use. 

HALCLI, ALBERT 
How to escape from the cocuments ghetto. 
Illinois Libraries, vol.54, 00.6, June 1972, 
p.412-1§. 
A summary of a workshop on library 
handling of state documents in Illinois. 


Library Systems 

MUMFORD, L. QUINCY 
Two decisive decades: the Library of 
Congress twice as fast. 
American Libraries, vols, no.7, July/ 
August 1972, p. 
Development o 
I95I—7I. 

SCHAUDER, DONALD E, 
The Israeli library scene, April 1971. 
International Labrary Reriew, ok, no.4, 
October 1972, p.395~-408. 
p e the Piee ay gre iaiia 
Library, public library development, 
selected al libraries, library services 
for the blind, cataloguing and classification 
practice and library training, 

RANGANATHAN, $. R, 
National social science documentation 
cent-e: reflections and suggestions. 
Library Science with a Slant to Documentation, 
vol.g, no.2, June 1972, p.145—87. 
The problems involved in setting up a 
centre for India. 

AUBRAC, RAYMOND 
Introduction. 
Quarterly Bulletin of the LAALD, vol.17, 
NO.2, 1972, D.52-4. 
Describe AGRIS, AGLINET, CARIS and 
other means a Aegean co-operation 
am i information services 
pad ibada, 


73- 
e Library of Congress 


DUBOIS, G. 
A computerized agricultural research 
information system ( ). 
Quarterly Bulletin of the LAALD, vol.17, 
no.2, 1972, p.65—7. 
CARIS: a project to establish an inter- 
national agricultural information system 
for the developing countries. 

HARADA, K. 
The world-wide network of agricultural 
libraries. 
Quarterly Bulletin of the LALALD, vol. 17, 
no.2, 1972, p.68—-77. 
National and regional agricultural library 
and information network including 
AGLINET. 
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ARIES, PHILIPPE 
International cooperation: AGRIS- 
AGLINET. 

Quarterly Bulletin of the LALALD, vol.17, 
No.2, 1972, p-49-5I. 

An international agricultural information 
network and international co-operation 
between agricultural libraries. 


DUBOIS, G. 
Un systéme international d’information 
ur les sciences et la technologie agricoles 
AGRIS). 
Ouarterly Bulletin of the LAALD, vol.17, 
NO.2, 1972, p.§5—64. 
AGRIS: an international information net- 
work for agricultural science and techno- 
logy. 
LOW, EDMON 
Two decisive decades: federal conscious- 
ness and libraries. 
July/ 


American Libraries, vol.3, 
August 1972, p.717~-24. 

Government Boley. eon and support 
for libraries in the U.S. 1951~71. 


No.7, 


FELSINGER, E. 
The role of Commonwealth departmental 
libraries. 
Australian Library Journal, vol.21, no.s, 
June 1972, p.202—8. 
The changes in the functions of govern- 


ment departmental libraries in the 
Commonwealth. 

FRETWELL, R, A. 
Modernizing the DOE Lib Service. 


O & M Bullstin, vol.27, no.3, August 1972, 
p.142~49. o. 
Improvement and reorganization of the 
Department of Environments library 
system. 


DIX, WILLIAMS 
Two decisive decades: cause and effect on 
university libraries. 
American Libraries, vol, no.7, July/ 
August 1972, p.72§~31. 
Government policy, support and legislation 
for university libraries in the U.S. 1951-71. 
COLE, WILLIAM P, 
Research library co-operation. 
Illinois Libraries, vol.s4, no.6, June 1972, 
p.453~6o. 
How co-operation can help alleviate the 
problems of research libraries, co-operative 
rojects involving the Pius XII Library, 
t Louis and future possibilities. 


LANGHANS, SIEGFRIED 
Rationalisieren durch Kooperation. 
Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, vol. 86, 
no.8, August 1972, p.474-9. 
Co-operation between Hast German 
libraries. 


VOL. 24, NO. 12 


Professional Activity 


JESSE H. 
Two decisive decades: documentation into 
information science. 
American Lubraries, vol.g3, 10.7, July/ 
August 1972, p.785—90. 
Surveys Serio 1951-71. 


MENDELOVICI, M. 
Documentary informatics: a new science. 
Probleme de informare si Documentare, no.8, 
August 1972, p.s-25. 
Surveys the nor, coverage and con- 
troversies of information science, 


SNYDER, PATT 
Career planning. 
Spestal liege, vol.6s, no.7, July 1972, 
310-12, 

How librarians may facilitate promotion 
by career planning, i.e. establishing a 
goal, selecting short-term objectives, and 
planning action. Continuing education and 
assessment are also necessary. 


GREENAWAY, EMERSON 

Two decisive decades: progress in intet- 

national librarianship. 

ssi Librar E vol.3, no.7, July/ 
ugust 1972, p.803-0. 

The work i UNESCO, the American 

Library Association’s International Rela- 

tions Board and the International Relations 

office 1951-71. 


MORTON, ELIZABETH 
Two decisive decades: 
frères: CLA and ALA. 
American Libraries, v0\.3, 10.7, July/ 
August 1972, p.815~24. 
The American Library Association and the 
Canadian Library Association 1951-71. 


American con- 


STEVENSON, GRACE T. 
Two decisive decades: ALA-——the fight for 
library service. 
American Libraries, vol, no.7, July/ 
August 1972, p.711-16. 
The work of the American Library Associa- 
tion, 1951-71. 


WHITE, ALAN 
Crossroads, 
Assistant Librarian, vol.65, no.g, September 
1972, P1349. S 
e Association of Assistant Librarians in 
the light of the recert report by the 


Library Association’s Working Party on 
Association Services. 

SUMMERS, WILLIAM 
Two decisive decades: the emergence of 
library education. 
American Libraries, vol.3, no.7, July/ 


August 1972, p.791-4. 
Library education in the U.S, 1951-71. 
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BRIMELOW, T. 
Newly trained information scientists: the 
future. 

Information Scientist, vol.6, 20.3, September 
1972, p.ro1—6. 

e influences on the design of higher 
education courses in information science, 
and likely future trends, 


LOUCKY, C. 


Stepping up efficiency of documentary 
information training. 


CURRENT AWARENESS LIST 


Probleme de Informare si Documentare, 00.7, 
1972, p-5~27. N 
A review and evaluation of training pro- 
es for information workers in 
omania. 


CENTRE BELGE DE TRADUCTIONS 


7903 


Besoins de la recherche scientifique 
universitaire et industrielle relatifs Pin- 
formation et a la documentation en langues 
difficilement accessibles. 

Brussels: Bibliotheque Royale, 1972. 

vi, 26p. 


MEMBERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS 


Ascsptance of advertisements for publication in 
Pro does not imply Aslib support for or 
endorsement of the goods or services advertised, 


Members’ advertisement rates: first 15 words 
(minimum), sop; 3p for each additional word. 
top if box number required. (No agency dis- 
count.) A separate section of these columns is 
available to non-members at £3 per 8.c.i. 


Translation services 


MEDICAL AND HIGHLY SPECIALIZED 
SCIENTIFIC TRANSLATIONS. S.M.Bon- 
nekamp, Fit, Member of the Translators’ 
Guild (Med. Science & Lit.), 47 Fics Close, 
Muswell Hill, London, Nro. Tel. o1-B83 3962 
during office hours. After office hours an 
automatic telephone answering machine will 
record messages. 

BUILDING AND CIVIL ENGINEERING 
TRANSLATIONS from Russian and Ger- 
man into English. G. L. Cairns, MIL, 19 
Kingsley Place, London N6. Tel. o1-340 8990. 
TECHNICAL SWEDISH, DANISH, NOR- 
WEGIAN translated by J. T. Craddock, 
BCOM, FIL, Ekard, Ray Park Avenue, 
Maidenhead, Berks. Maidenhead 24931. 


JAPANESE/ENGLISH RUSSIAN/ENG- 
LISH translations. Chemistry, medicine, 
biology, zoology. D. A. Fraser, BA, MIL, 22 
Gresley Road, London, Nig 3JZ. Tel: 
OI-272 5664. 

WILFRED E. GOODAY, ARSM, DIC, C.ENG, 
MUM, FIL. Member of Translators’ Guild, 
Romanian and French. 161 Rivermead Court, 
London SW6, RENown 1912. 


SCIENTIFIC TRANSLATIONS FROM 
JAPANESE, CHINESE, RUSSIAN, 
CZECH and East and West European 
languages into English and/or German. 
A. enn, B.3C, ‘Glenside’, Lower Leigh 
Rd., Pontnewynydd, Pontypool, Mon. Tel: 
Pontypool 3689 (after 6 p.m.). 

BILINGUAL  (JAPANESE/ENGLISH), 
ESTABLISHED translator of an extensive 
range of subjects in science and technology. 
Owns a bilingual reference library and type- 
writers for ols and Greek, Western 
European and Japanese languages, David 
Jackson, Fit, FCs, 71 Livingstone Road, 
Gillingham, Kent. Telephone: 0634 52994. 
MEDICAL, PHARMACEUTICAL, BIO- 
LOGICAL translations from French, Roman- 
ian and Portuguese into English and from 
English into French and Romanian. Dr J. 
Jacobson, 94 Temple Fortune Lane, NW11. 
OI-45§ IOIO. 

TECHNICAL TRANSLATIONS from 
Russian, German and Polish into English. 


B. Klipstein, ssc(Hons), 1 Glenview Grove, 
Shipley, Yorkshire. Tel. Shipley 58215. 
TECHNICAL AND COMMERCIAL 
translations from English ‘nto Russian. Mrs 
O. Linsley, 31 Parke Road, Barnes, London 
SWr3. Tel. 01-748 8822. 


TECHNICAL TRANSLATIONS from 
apanese into lish, R. A, Scutt, BA, 48 
merset Avenue, West Wimbledon, London 
SW2o. Tel. WiMbledon 1713 (01-946 1713). 
TECHNICAL OR COMMERCIAL trans- 
lations into/from English, German, Dutch 
and French. A. M. Speller, PIL, NGV, 
6 Lakeside, West Ealing, London W13 8HN. 
Tel. o1-998 1045. 
AUTHORITATIVE TECHNICAL 
TRANSLATIONS. Spanish, French, Italian, 
German, Portuguese, camera copy or printed. 
E. W. Sykes, rr, 39 West Close, Wembley, 
Middlesex, HAg SPY. Tel. o1-904 4273. 


Advisory services 
IRAS: A NEW ADVISORY SERVICE, 
As much or as little advice and assistance as 
you need—anything from e half-day’s talk to 
a six-months’ assignment. Miss Helen Town- 
ao Advisory Services, 117 Wickham 
e, West Wickham, Kent, BR4 oBQ. 
O1-777 7560. 


Course 
Leeds Polytechnic. INTRODUCTION TO 
THE SWESSER LINE-FORMULA 
NOTATION. A two-day course organized 
by the Department of arianship, Leeds 
Polytechnic, in association with the Chemical 
Notation Association, s0tk to 31st January, 
1973. Cost £8. Details from D.H. Revi 
Director of Short Courses, Dept. of Libre- 
Spars gee Pol fc. 28 Park Place, 
Leeds LS1 2SY. (Tel. 26695). 


NON-MEMBER’S ADVERTISEMENTS 


YOUR COMPANY HISTORY—whether 
book or booklet, commission a full-time 
professional industrial historian to research 
and write it. Hugh Barty-Kung, pa(CANTAB), 
Holgate House, Ticehurst, Wadhurst, 
Sussex; Tel, Ticehurst (05807) 557. 


For Sale 

LIBRARY SHELVING. Grey steel island 
library shelving bays 7 ft 6 in. high; 3 ft. wide; 
9 in. deep. Shelves detachable and adjustable. 
Double sided, 250 bays ava_lable in AS NEW 
condition at special price of £7 per bay of 
7 shelves. Normal price in excess of £20. 
Photographs and all iculars available 
from: W. F. Holmes, Ltd., 76a Westbourne 
Grove, London, W2 5SH. Tel. o1-727 
1268/9. 
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Commonwealth of Australia 


Librarian Class 3 
$A8234-9267 


Central Office, Canberra 


The position is that of a Systems Librarian, who, under the 
general direction of the Principal Librarian, is responsible for 
the Departmental Information Retrieval Systems serving some 
1600 scientists, engineers and other professional officers em- 
ployed by the Department. 


Duties: Design, review and modify departmental library 
practices, prepare job specifications for ADP applications to 
library procedures and liaise with significant user groups for 
preparing subject interest profiles. 


Qualifications: University degree and Registration Certificate 
of Library Association of Australia or its equivalent. 


Travel and General Conditions: First class air or sea passage 
will be paid for the successful applicant and his family to 
Australia together with generous baggage allowance; salary 
will be paid from date of embarkation. Three weeks annual 
leave, cumulative sick leave and an attractive Superannua- 
tion scheme also apply. 


Applications: Applications and/or enquiries should be for- 
warded to: 


The Senior Representative, 
Department of Supply, 
Australia House, 
Strand, 

London WC2B 4LA 


INTERNATIONAL NICKEL LIMITED 


require two Information Officers to join the Technical ifomnation 


Services of thelr European Research and Development Centre in 
Birmingham. 


Successfu! applicants wil! be required to abstract and Index metal- 
lurgical literature for Input to a computerised data bank, and to 
answer enquirles from within the Company. They should be aged 
under 85, and should have a degree (or equivalent) In Metallurgy, 
Chemistry or Materials Science. Knowledge of a European language 
other than English would be an advantage. 


i 


Applications, in writing, giving details of qualifications and experience, 
should be made to: 


The Manager, 
International Nickel Limited, 

European Research and Development Centre, 
Wiggin Street, 

Birmingham, B18 0Aud. 


LIBRARY BINDING | 

| 

This has been our trade since the last century, and 
in practising our craft we have given service to all 
types of libraries in many corners of the World. ! 


We like to think we still bind books for libraries 
rather well, apart from our other activities as 
publishers and booksellers. 


CEDRIC CHIVERS LTD 


PORTWAY 
BATH BA1 3NF 





- The City University 
St. John Street 
London EC1V 4PB 
Applications are invited for the post of 
UNIVERSITY LIBRARIAN 


The salary will be within the range 
for professorial appointments. Super- 
annuation in accordance with pro- 
visions of the F.S.S.U. 


Further particulars and application 
forms may be obtained from the Aca- 
demic Registrar at the above address. 


Please quote reference L/A. 


FIRST fer carpets 


Dodson Bull D 


ap nO “DISCOUNT 


A computer-orientated text which 


delivery In UK, © Export fitting service available 


£200,000 carpets on display 
Theil axteudise Landon end esdviielil shawro ttak 
Free brochure on requesito Dept. ALB 


&6 Old Ball D. Tal; 
BIRMINGHAM: 1 "ee Emend St a 2HB. 
BOURNEMOUTH: 288 Old Christchurch Ra BHT IPH. 


SOUTCES a o them. Tel: 21248 
160 pages T5. kard corer BRIGHTON: 2-5 Korth Road BNI 1YA. Tel: 86402 
Landon Hoose, Oasen Charlotte St 


Tal: 288 
LEEDS: 12 Great espa 3DW. Tal: 41451 
M? 10E. 


PERGAMON ©) are 


boarded TYHE: 90-82 Pilgrim 8t HEL BSG, 
Headington Hill Hall, Tol: 20321 cm 


Oxford OX3 GBW 





ili 





SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 
LIBRARIES AND COLLECTORS 
inb 
Jat Thorton & R. I. J. Tully 


Scientific publications and their patrons from before the start of printing to 


the present. An outstanding 85-page bibliography is complementary to a 
fine piece of scholarly research. 


£7 (£5.60 to L.A. R 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION $ 
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British Technology Index 


CURRENT SUBJECT GUIDE TO BRITISH 
TECHNICAL JOURNALS 


FOR TRACING AND RECALL 


specific 
of { recent } information 


in the Field of Applied Science, Engineering and 
Manufacturing Technology 


Monthly Parts and Annual Volume 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


7 Ridgmount St. Store St. London, WC1 7AE 
(Phone: 01-636 7548) 


4 2HARISTS 


A social sciences reference tool 
7 
that’s easy to use, highly current, 
and multidisciplinary too! 
Beginning in 1973 it willbe search vocabularies or studies, geography, 
a lot easier to search the complex classification history, law, linguistics, 
social sclences Journal schemes. management, marketing, 
literature If your library With SSC/ you won'thave Political science, 
has the new Social = to use a half-dozen psychiatry, psychology, ~ 
Sciences Citation index discipline-orlented Indexes  80ciology, statistics, and 
(SSCI™). to assure comprehensive Urban planning and 
SSCI will offer an searches. A single look-up development. 
integrated search system lets you search the entire = ang because SSCI will be 
designed to overcome the Output of over 1,000 computer-produced, it will 
ambiguous terminology Journals from all the flelds be the most current index 
and wide scatter of related relevant to the social of its size. That means í 
articles that used to make sciences Including you'll find new articles 
social science searches so anthropology, community while they're still new. ee 
difficutt. It will take health, demography, i i 
advantage of two powerful economics, educational Send the coupon for 
retrieval methods: research, ethnic group more information. 


Citation indexlng—which f ; 
utilizes the fact that an : 
article's reference - 
citations to earlier 
publications are excellent 
-indicators of the subject of 
the article, and 
Permuterm® Indexing—a 
natural language system 
that pairs every significant 
word in an article’s title 
with every other word in 
that title to produce 
extremely specific, two- 
levei indexing entries. 


With SSCi, all you'll need 
to start a search on any 
subject is the name of a 
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key author in the fleid of NAM : 

Interest or any English POSITIO ' 

LIBRARY 

the subject. There’s no 

need to master specialized ADDRES i 
’ CITY ao TATE IP 





me 
isi institute for Scientific information 
325 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 19106, USA 
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word that is descriptive of i 


Tei (215) 923-3300 Cable: SCINFO, Talex 64-6305 
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